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AVING. in the farmer Book 2 
inſiſted upon the ſeveral Metho 


of Himſelf, and the Condition of Humane 


Nature; which is the firſt part of our Un» 


dertaking, and a very proper Introduction to Wiſdom : 
Ihe next thing in order, is to enter upon the Doctrine 
and Precepts of Wiſdom it ſelf. Now That ſhall be done 
in this Second Book, by laying down ſome General Rules 
and Directions, reſerving for the Buſineſs of our Third 
and Laſt, thoſe that are more Particular, and appro- 
priated to ſpecial Perſons and Circumſtances, according 


to which their Duties vary in proportion to their rc, 


ſpeftrve Conditions. It was a very neceſſary Preamble 


in the mean while, to call Mens thoughts home, and fix 
them upon themſelves ;, to exhort and inſtrul them to 


handle, probe, and mcely to examine their Nature; 
that ſo being thus brought to a tolerable Knowledge and 
Senſe of their Infirmities and Defefs, and ſadly con- 
vinced of the miſerable Condition they are by Nature in, 
they may be put into a better Capacity f having thoſe 
healing and wholſome. Remedies applied, which are ne. 
ceſſary, in order to their Recovery and Amendment, 


And theſe: Remedies are no other than the Inſiruftiong 
and Exhortationc, proper for the attaining true Wiſe 
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Man may be let into a competent Knowledee 
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The PREFACE. 


But alas ! It 3s a prodigious, and a 22 thine A 
are of 


to confider, how ſtupid and regardleſs Mankin 
their Happeieſs and Amendment. What a ſtrange Tem- 
per 7s it for a Man, not to be at all ſollicitom, to 
have the very Errand and Buſineſs he was ſent into the 
World about, well done? Every body is infinitely fond 
and covetous of Living, but ſcarce any body is concern- 


ed 
comes bim. This is the very Art which ſhould be our 
Chief, our only Study; and yet it is that which we are 
Teaft Maſters of, leaſt diſpoſed to learn. Our Inclina- 
tions, and Deſigns, our Studies and Endeavours are 
(Cas Experience daily ſhews ) "vaſtly different, even 
from our very Cradles, or as ſoon' as we began to be 


_ *capab'e f am. They vary according to the Temper and 
Conſtituri9n of our Bodies, the Company we Reep, the 
Education we are inſtituted by, the infinite Accidents 


- 


and Occaſions of our Lives; but ſtill none of us caſts:bis 
Eyes that way, none makes it bis Endeavour to manage 
theſe to the beſt Advantage, none attempts. heartily to 
improve in Wiſdom; nay, we do not at all lay this moſt 
neceſſary Matter to heart, we ſcarce. allow: it ſo much 
as a ſingle Thought. Or if at am time it comes in our 


way, accidentally, and by the by; ue hear and attend 


ro it," Juſt as we would to a'Tale that is told; ar à 


piece of News, that in no degree concerns us: the | 
Diſcourſe perhaps is pleaſant and entertaining to ſome 


¶ and but 10 ſome neither, fon many will not endure, 
nor give it a patient hearing ) but even thoſe. who are 
contented, nay delighted” to hear it, yet hear to very 


little purpoſe.” 'The words and found tickle their Senſes, 


and that's all they do. For ar io the tbing it ſelf, 

That makes no Impreſſion, gains no Efizem,” findies no 
 - Defires, at leaſt in this fo univer ſally Corrupt, and De- 
generate Age of ours. In order to be being made duly 
Jienſible of the true worth of Wiſdom, and how much it 
deſerves from us, there ſeems to be ſome particular 
Turn in our firſt Frame, foe Original Aptitude 1775 


or takes any manner of Thought, for Living as be- 
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The PREFACE. 
Air in our Nature and Complexion: If Men muft take 
pains, they will much more willingly employ their time, 
and exert their Strength and Parts in the purſuit of 
Things, whoſe Effects are gay and glittering, external 
and ſenſible, ſuch as Ambition and Avarice, and Paſſion, 
ropoſe to them; But as for Wiſdom, whoſe Fruits are 
tent and gentle, internal and unſeen, it bath no At- 
tracliues at all for them. O wretched Men ! what fa 15 
Meaſures do we take, and hot fatally are we deluded ? 
We prefer Winds and Storms for the ſake of their Noiſe, 
where there is nothing. but Air and Enptineſs, before 
Body. and folid Subſtance, which is calm and ftill ; Opi- 
nion and Reputation, before Truth” and Real Merit. 
Surely Man ( as was ſaid in the Firſt Book) is no better 
than Vanity and Miſery, when ſo averſe from, ſo unca- 
pable of Wiſdom. Every Man is tainted with the Ain 
> WMrbich he breaths and dwells in, goes in the beaten Road, 
and lives like his Neighbours ;' and when this is made a 
Rafe, how can it be expetted be ſhould take anothen 
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Courſe? We follow the Track, and hunt by the Scent 
nay, we urge: our own Vices upon other People, we ar 
eager and warm in propagating them; we diſſemble our 
Paſhons, dreſs'and trick them up, and then put them 
upon our Companions. None calls after ur to ſtop our 
Career ; we are not to expett it. Me are all out of the 
day, and likely never to conrect our Error, without the 
pecial Favour of Heaven, and a great and generous 
rength and firmneſs of Nature at the fame" time, diſ- 
cerning enough to obſerve thè common Error in which 
all are intangled, but ſcarce any 'are ſenſible Ait; da- 
ring enough, to. be (ingular in minding thut which no 
body elſe minds; and hardy and reſolute enough to judge + 

and to live in a method quite different from the reſt f 
he ilar i Rea 3iot 3 AL. 
There have been indeed, ſome, though very few ſuch: 
brave Men: I ſee them ſtill, their Memories and Names 
are ſweet to this day; and I ſme!l their Aſhes like'a 
rich Perfume, with incredible Admration and Dehg oP 
1 8 But 
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But what hath been the eſfect of this uncommon Fudg- W 1; 
ment; and how have they behaved themſelves with it ? o, 
Truly they are for the moſt Democritus, or Heraclitus 0 
revived. Some ſee the Errors and Follies of Mankind, ® 
and when they have done, they only make a Feſt of o 
them; They divert and entertain themſelves and others, | 
by a Comical Repreſentation of a very Tragical thing; as . 
if no more were neceſſary to teach Men Truth and Virtue, je 
than merely to expoſe Falſhood and Vice. They laueh i: 
at the Worid ; and the World is but too ridiculous , but 
while they make themſelves merry and good Company, p. 
they quite forget to be good-natur'd and charitable. O- i 
thers are feeble and poor-ſpirited, they mince the mat- i 
wer, and dare not ſpeak aut; they ſoften and diſguiſe 1 
their Language, ming/c and ſwecten their Propoſitions i of 
to render them palatable, and make Men ſwallow them i a; 
before they are aware, and in à Maſs of other things, 1. 
where they ſhall not taſte, or ſcarce ever be ſenſible: of p- 
. They do not ſpeak home, diflinfly and fully; but ex- a 
preſs themſelves, like the Oracles of old, in Terms am- 
biguous, and ſubjeit to Evaſuns: I, for n part, come Wn 
long after tbem both in Time, and Merit; but I am 1 
blunt and downright, and deliver my ſenſe plainly and i 01 
clearly. 1 give an Idea of Wiſdom, and Inſtructions for i c: 
attaining it, ſuch as the World:perbaps bath not. been i + 
ſed to; and I ſhall not be ſurprized, if the netoneſe of 4 
ny. Matter and Method: expoſe this little Trad to the 
Cenſures of ſuch Perſons, as bave neither Temper, nor 
Ability to judge calmly and maturely of the Matter, bus t, 
aecuſtom themſelves to condemn: and run down every i $ 
thing which does not hit their Humour, or. agree with c. 
the. Notions: they haue imbibed already. But who can © 
Help that, or ſecure himſelf from their Cenſures' and Diſ= K #7 
Beaſure'? Let them take their courſe ; I queſtion not in I. 
the meanwhile, but the meek and trattable,. and honet- d 
I diſpoſed;. and" likewiſe the Sublime and Celeſtial Spi- 0. 
rits will paſs an equitable conſtruction upon my e 
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nity ; The middle Region is the place where all the Dif- 
orders, and Storms, and Meteors are formed, as was 
obſerved before; and therefore thoſe angry Men aft in 
aoreement with their Principles, and do nothing but 
what their Capacity and Condition diſpoſes them to. 

Now in order to groe a rough and general Draught of 


3 1V:i/dom, and particularly of that part, which ir the Sub. 
4 jell of this preſent Book ; we may divide the Matter of 


it into four Points, or general Conſiderations. 

The Firſt conſiſts of juch things as are Preparatives or 
proper Prediſpoſitions to Viſdom; and they are Two. 
1. Firſt a diſentangling the Mind from all thoſe Obſtru- 
tions that prevent, or retard its Improvement ; and of 
theſe ſome are External, ſuch as the Errors and Vices 


of the World, which we derive and ſuck in from abroad; 


and other Internal, which have their Birth and Begin- ' 


ning from our Selves ; of which Nature are our own Ap- 


petites from Paſſions ; 2. The Other is a full, entire, 
and unrverſal Liberty of the Mind; whereby it thinks 
and judges freely. 1 

Ihe Second is concerned in laying the Foundations of 
Wiſdom firm and durable; and Theſe are alſo Two 
1. True and Eſſential Integrity, and 2. The Fixing to 


our ſelves ſome certain End, firſt, and then chalting out 4 


convenient Rule for our Lives and Allions, by the Reep- 
ing cloſe to which, we may be conducted to, and arrive 
at that End. 1 | Es 
The Third contributes to the raiſing this Building 
upon thoſe Foundations; that is, laying on and finiſhing 
the ſeveral Functions and Duties of Wiſdom, which are 
Six. Three whereof principally regard our ſelves, and 
concern every Man conſidered ſingly, and as a Man; 
and theſe are, 1. Piety; 2. An Inward and due Ma- 


© /tery over bis Thoughts and Deſires, and, 3. A decent 


Deportment and equal Temper of Mind, in all Acci- 

dents, whether of proſperous or adverſe Fortune; The 

other Three regard him ar a Member of Socieiy, _— | 
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# Theſe two Extremes are the Seats of Quiet and Sere- 


- extind to others as ivell as bimſelf , which are, 1. 4 
due Obſervance of Laws, and Cuſtoms, and Ceremomes ; 


preme Good and Happineſs, of which Humane Nature 7s 
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2. A modeſt and obliging Converſation with others; 


and, 3. Prudence in the management of all kind of Buſi- 


ref. Sans 


'Y 


I be Fourth is made up of the Fruits, and good Effetts 
of Wiſdom, which are Two, 1. The being conſtantly fit, 
And in a readineſs to die; and, 2. The maintaining a true 


and uninterrupted Tranquillity of Spirit; uhich is in- 
deed the Crown and Glory of Wiſdom, and the very Su- 


Capable. Theſe taken all together make Twelve Points 


* 


a7 1 he tohole, and each being allowed: ws 4 in 75 N Con fe EE 
ion by it /eff, this Book will accordingly contain Juſt 2 
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The Firſt _ tion to Wiſdom. 


Chap, 1. Xemption from the Errors and Vices 4 
E _ 3 and from one S' 0007 LM 

Cha ap. 2. Ap =_ e of - the Mind: The 5 - 

2 P, ePiſtei tion, requiſite in order t0 * 

om, 

Chap. 3. True and Subſtantial h ntegrity of Mind, the 

\ fuſt and fundamental Part of Wiſdom. 47 


The Second Fundamental Point of Wiſdom. - ./ 


Chap. 4. The Fixing to one's ſelf a particular End, 
and then chalking out ſome determimate Track, or 
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HE ttt ttep TINY te Knowledge of _ 
thing being a diſtinct and adequate Idea and 
Comprehenſion ot the Subject to be. Treated 
St, I ſhould, according to this Rule, lay down 
for the firſt Rudiment of Wiſdom, the Knows 
ties of a Man's Self in particular, and of the Condition 
of Humane Nature in general. But This, having been 
the Subject of the entire ' Firſt Book, 1 have Realon to 
hope is ſufficiently provided for already. All therefore 
mm I think is to * upon this e 2 


5 Of Wiſdom. Book IT. 
That every Perſon who makes Wiſdom his Aim and End, 
ought in the firſt place to be throughly well acquainted 
with Himſelf, and with Mankind. The true Knowledge 
whereof is a very important and beneficial Study, of | 
wonderful Efficacy and Advantage. For Man is the 
Subject proper for the Philoſophers Conſideration ; none | 
but the Wiſe underſtand it, and every Man that does | 
really underſtand it, is Wile, PX the ſame time it is 
a matter of great Intricacy and Difficulty for Man is 


2 


extremely addicted to fallacy and diſguiſe ſo full of it, 


as to impoſe very often, not only upon other People, 
but upon Himſelt too. Every one tales a pleaſure in 
cheating himſelf, is induſtrious to flatter his own Con- 
{cience, ſolicitous to hide and extenuate his own Fail- 
ingęs, and diligent to magnifie his few commendable | 
Actions and Qualities ; ſhutting his Eyes, and fearful to 
ſee the worſt of himſelt; and therefore, ſince Sincerity, 
even at home, is fo very little regarded, we. cannot rea- 
ſonably think it ſtrange, that Wiſdom is ſo very rarely 
to be met with For how can we expect ir ſhould be 
otherwiſe, when ſo very few are perfect, ſo few. indeed 
give any attention to the very firſt Leſſon in this Science, 
and Men are ſo far from undertaking to Inſtruct others, 
that they are wretchedly Ignorant and take no care of in- 
forming themſelves! How many profeis d Maſters, how 
many zealous Learners do we ſee in other matters, which | 
are forein , and of little or no moment, while every 
Body neglects the Buſineſs which molt nearly concerns 
him; and while he is taken up with other matters abroad, 
is abſolutely in the dark at home! What an unhappineſs! 
What an exquiſite Folly is this! How great a Reproach 
to the Generality of Mankind! 5 
Now in order to the being competently skill d in this 
point, we ſhould get acquainted with all ſorts Men, Thoſe 
of the moſt diſtant Countries and Climates, the moſt 
differing Tempers and Ages, Conditions aud Profeſſions ; | 
in which 1 and Travelling are very conſiderable 
lelps), we ſhould obſerve. their Motions, their Inclina- 
tions, and their ſeveral Dealings and Behaviour, not only 
in publick, (for theſe are füll of Artißice, and conſe- 
yently leſs improving) but their moſt. ſecret and re- 
erved. Actions, the moſt natural and freeſt from Con- 
ſtraint, ſuch as may let us into the dark and myſterious 


ye." 
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Springs by which Men are moved. And particularly, 
great regard ſhould be had to thoſe Paſſages wherein 
Mens Intereſts, or particular Humours come to be nearly 
touch d; becauſe there rhe Man, will be ſure to ſhew him- 
ſelf. in his own true Colours. 

When - theſe Remarks are made, a Man muſt draw 
them together, and form ſame general Notions and judi- 
cious Reflections from them. But particularly one muſt 
be very careful to deſcend into Himſelf, to try and found 
his own Breaſt to the bottom; that no lurking Deceit 
eſcape him there ; but every: Thought, 'and Word, and 
Action, be juſtly and nicely weighed. '* * 
The Reſult of ſuch Obſervations would certainly be a 
ſad, but ſerious Senſe, how miſerable and weak, how 
defective and poor a Creature Man is, on the one hand; 
and yet how vain and arrogant, how proud and preſum- 
ptuous, how bloated and big with Air and Wind, What 


a meer Tumour, a Bladder, a Bubble he is, on the other. 


The former. of theſe Repreſentations will move our 
Compaſſion, the latter will raiſe our Horrour and Indig- 
nation. Now the former Book hath done him right in 
all theſe Reſpects, by taking him to pieces, and exami- 
ning every part and feature by it ſelf; viewing him in 


Picture was capable of being drawn in. So that I ſhall 
trouble my Reader no further with any account of this 
nature at preſent: But hope he will make a good Profici- 


given him in the Firſt. And in order to it, we will pro- 
ceed to warn him of the chief Obſtructions in his way 
to Wiſdom, as They, who build, muſt firſt clear the 
Ground, and remove tlie Rubbiſh out of the way. 5 

The Man, who deſires to become Wiſe, muſt at the 
very firſt entrance into this deſign, ſeriouſly ſet about, 
and ſtedfaſtly reſolve upon delivering, preſerving, and 
guarding himſelf effectually from two Evils; which are 
directly oppoſite, and irreconcilable Enemies to Wiſdom; 
and ſuch abſolute impediments to our progreſs in the 


aue it, that till They be got over, or taken out of 


the way, no Advances can poſſibly be made. One of 


nions in common Vogue, which, by the advantage of 
1 1 1 being 


part of Human Nature, and diſcover ſome of the hidden 


all the different Lights, and taking every Proſpect the 


ency in the buſineſs of this Second Book, by the Aſſiſtances 


rheſe is External, conſiſting of the Vices, and the Opi-. 


— — — — 
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with? How indeed is it poſſible that they ſhould think, 
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being Popular, ſpread, and propagate Folly, like a con- 
tagious Diſeaſe; the other Internal, and conſiſts of a 


Man's own. Paſſions; fo. that in ſhort, the Two great 


Adverſaries we have to fear, and are moſt concerned to 
defend our ſelves againſt, are the World, and our Selves. 
And after ſuch an Advertiſement, there needs no more 
be ſaid to ſhew, how hard this undertaking is: What 


courſe ſhall we take to get quit of theſe two, or how 


ſhall we run away from them? Wiſdom indeed is diffi- 
cult and rare; but it is upon this account chiefly, that it 
is ſo; This is the troubleſome part of it; This in a man- 
ner the ſole Conflict we have to fear; when once This 


Combat is won, all the reſt is eaſie, and the Day our own. 


For the firſt thing, that can fit, or put us into any Ca- 
pacity for Wiſdom, muſt be to get clear of that Evil, 


which obſtructs our whole Deſign, and will not admit 


Wiſdom to dwell with, or grow near it. Now this is 
the Benefit my Reader is expected to reap from the Firſt 
Book, which, as I ſaid, may furniſh him with ſufficient 


Inſtructions for the getting throughly acquainted with 


the World and Himſelf; and this Knowledge will poſſeſs 
him with ſo juſt a Character of Both, as cannot but aſſiſt 


and lead him on, to Conſideration and Care, and teach 
him to ſtand upon his guard, and diligently beware of 


both. Thus there is a ſtrict and natural Connexion be- 


tween the two parts of this Treatiſe; for the Beginning 


and Firſt Step of the Second Book, is the End and Fruit 
of the Former. VVV 
Leet us firſt then ſay ſomewhat of that Hindrance, which 
is External. Now we have heretofore given a large and 
lively Deſcription of the Temper of the Common People; 
the ſtrange unaccountable Humours of That, which is by *Z 


much the moſt numerous part of Mankind; and it can 


be no hard matter to make a Judgment from thence, 
what monſtrous effects thoſe Humours muſt in all reaſon 


be expected to produce. For ſince the Vulgar are ſo be- 


witched with the love of Vanity, ſince they abound 
with Envy and Malice; ſince they are fo totally void of 
Juſtice, and Judgment, and Diſcretion; fince they are 
perfectly Strangers to Moderation and good Temper; 
what ſort of Deliberations, and Opinions, and Judg- X* 
ments, and Reſolutions, can we ſuppoſe them taken up. 3 


or 


n 
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or ſpeak, or act, according to Truth, and good Senſe > _. 


We have likewiſe before, in that Chapter which under- Book I. 
took to repreſent the Miſery of Human Nature, given Ch. xxxix. 
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ſeveral remarkable, and but too notorious inſtances of 
the Faults and Failings, which the generality of the 


World are guilty of, both in point of Judgment and 


Choice; how miſerably their Underitandings are darken- 
ed, and their Wills depraved; which may very. eaſily 
convince us, how fix d, and deeply rooted they are in 
Error and Vice. To this purpoſe are thoſe Sayings com- 
mon among wiſe Men, That the Greater part is always the 


worſe part of Mankind; There is not one of a Thouſand Good; 


That the Number of Fools is infinite. And that there is very 
great Danger of Infection in the Croud. . 

Upon theſe accounts their Advice is not only to keep 
one's ſelf Clear and Free, and have nothing at all to do 
with ſuch Opinions, and Deſigns, and Affections, as are 
popular and in vogue; but, as it all this Reſtraint were 


too little, not ſo much as to venture your perſon among 


the Mob, to decline all manner of Converſation, and 
Familiarity with the Vulgar; ſince it is impoſſible ever 


W ro approach that diſeaſed. part of Mankind, without ſome 
Tainr, ſome peſtilential Vapours, ſuch as will certainly 


bring danger and detriment to our own Health. 80 con- 
tagious is the very Breath and Company. of the People; 


ſo little ought even the wiſeſt and perſons belt eſtabliſhed 


in Virtue and Wiſdom, to truſt themſelves among theme 
For who indeed is ſtrong enough to ſuſtain the Attack 
of Vices, when they march up in form of Battel, and 
charge by whole Troops at once? We ſee what a World 
of Miſchiet one ſingle Example of Avarice or Luxury. 
does; The Converſation of One Effeminate Man ſoftens 
by degrees and enervates the Minds of them that live 


| f with him; One Rich Neighbour: kindles our Deſires of 


Wealth; One Lewd Companion ſtrikes as it were his, 
Extravagance and Debauchery into us ſo forcibly, that 
we may even feel the Impreſſion; it eats like a Canker, 
and nothing is ſo ſolid, ſo clean, to be free from the 
Ruſt of it. And if this be the Caſe of particular In- 
ſtances, what do we think muſt the Condition and the 
Power be, of thoſe Vices and Diſpoſitions that are become 


General, and ſuch as all the World run into with ful 


Cry, and Mild Career fe res ns 
7 75 = — B 3 8 | And 
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4. And yet after all, as neceſſary as this keeping aloof off 
from Infection is, the thing is exceeding difficult, and 
but ſeldom put in practice. For to follow the beaten 
Trat is ſomething very plauſible, and carries a great Ap- 
pearance of juſtice and Goodneſs, Humility and Con- 
deſcenſion in it. The Road is plain and large, and Tra- 
vellers are eaſily ſeduced into it. Singularity is a By- 
path, and none but fanciful or conceited Men are thought 
to take it. We go on after our Leaders, like Beaſts in a 
Herd: The Rea ſonableneſs, and Worth, and Juſtice of a 
thing is rarely examined; but Example and Cuſtom are 
the moving Arguments; and thus we hurry on, and 
ſtumble at the ſame Stones, and fall upon one another in 
heaps; we preſs and puſn forward, and draw whole mul- 
titudes upon the ſame Precipice; and there we fall and 
periſh, merely upon the Credit of thoſe that go before 
us. Now the Man that would be wife indeed, muſt take 
quire contrary Meaſures. He muſt receive nothing upon 
Content and Example only; but be very jealous and 
conſiderate, and ſuſpect every thing which he finds the 
generality of Mankind agreed in, and fond of; and in- 
; ſtead of counting Numbers, and practiſing by the Poll, 
he muſt weigh the Goodneſs of the thing ; not ſuffering. 
himſelf to be deluded with fair Appearances, with gene- 
ral Approbations, or common' Uſe, or doing as the reſt 
of the World do, but nicely examine the real intrinfick 
worth of Things and Actions, and reſolve to ſtand alone, 
where this will not juſtifie his Compliance. Thou ſhalt 
not follow a Multitude to do Evil, is a juſt, a prudent, a 
neceſſary Precept: and a moſt vicious and miſtaken Mo- 
deſty That is, which prevails with us to diſobey it. 
When therefore any one would cut us ſhort, and thinks 
to knock all our Arguments on the head, by ſaying, Al 
the World is of this Opinion, or all the World does thut, a 
conſiderate Man will anſwer to himſelf at leaft, 7 like it ſo 
much the worſe for that ; this is but a very ſcurvy Cantion, 
for their Approbation makes me ſuſpect it the more. Thus 
the Wiſe Phocion, when he ſaw the whole Auditory high- 
ly applaud ſomething he had ſpoken, turned about, and 
asked his Friends that ſtood by, What was the Matter ; 
whether he had Tet fall fomewhat which ought not to 
have been faid, or been guilty of ſome egregious -Imper- ©® 
tinency, that all the People were ſo mightily: Toney 
J. . TY 73 „ = 2 Wit 2 
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J with him, I 1e wiſeſt method then, is to decline, as 
| KM much as.pothbly we can, any Familiarity, or frequent 
| | Converſation With the People, who are generally fooliſh, 
: ignorant, and a very odd Medley of Men: But, if our At- 
fairs will not permit that, yet-at leaſt it muſt be our con- 
ſtant Care to avoid their received Opinions, not to be 
born down with their Judgments, nor conform our ſelves 
5 to their Temper and Complexion, nor be corrupted by + 
| their vicious Diſpoſitions and tactices: But at the ſaſmne 
time we live in the World, we mult not be of the World. 
| And This indeed is the Reaſon why. Solitude is fo mug 
| 


* 


and ſo earneſtly recommended by Philoſophers and Wile 


. 


Men; a. Solitude, that conſiſts in ſetting the Soul free, 


and diſcarding al popular inions, and reigning Vices ; 
: 1 . Q 


delivering the Mind from the Bondage and Cantuhon, 
which Cuſtom, and Example, and the common Cry 
ſubject it to ; that, ſo it may have leiſure to retire into 
it ſelt, and takes its full Range without Interruption or 

The other Inconvenience, an fatal. 'Obſkrudtion of F. 
Wiſdom, is Internal; and as ſuch threatens more immix Second 
nent Danger, and requires a greater portion of out Care. Thing, Ex- 
And This is that Slavery and 335 our.own emptin 
Paſſions and diſorderly Affections put us into. And Vm Pag. 
againſt Theſe there ought to be a ſtrict and ſtrang guard, fon. 
to prevent their Tumults and Inſurrections ; or rather = 
indeed we ought, if that wete poſſible, to diſpoſſeſs them 
quite, that 15 our Mind might be clean, and open, and 

unſullied, like a Blank Paper, ready to receive any In- 
ſcription, any Tincture of Wifom, againſt which. the 


Paſſions are formal and declared; Enemies, by; the Stains 
and Prejudices they leave upon it. This gave occation for 
that Saying of ſome Wile Heathens, That it was not poli- 
fible, even for Fupiter himſelf to be in Love, or to 
angry, or affected Rrongly with any other Paſſion, and 
yet to be Wiſe at the ſame time. And accordingly. both 
Reaſon and Revelation in the Ideas they teach us to form 
of God, repreſent him void of all Paſſions, Body, or Bo: 
dily Affections; as Infirmities by no means conlaltent 
with the Excellencies of an abſolutely Good, and. Perfect 
Being. Wiſdom is a regular Conduct of the Soul; it pro- 
ceeds in number, and weight, and meaſure; it is an even- 
nels and ſmoothneſs, a ſweet and pleaſing Harmony of our 
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any Aim, or Order, or Meaſure. 


Judgments and Wills, and well-proportioned Diſpoſitions; 
a conſtant health and ſoundneſs of the Mind; whereas 
the Paſſions quite contrary, are the Ague-fits of a diſtem- 
pered Soul, the Boundings and Reboundings of Folly ; 
the wild Skips, and wanton Sallies, and impetuous Emo- 
tions, and raſh unguided Flights of the Man, without 


The Colours, in which the former Book painted our 
Paſſions, are ſo black and hideous,” that they cannot but 
ſhew us their Deformity, and may create in us a 11 
horror and deteſtation of them. The Remedies an 


Means for ſubduing each of theſe in particglar, will come 


in more properly in the Third Book, under the Topicks 


of Fortitude and Temperauce. But ot thoſe which are ge- 


neral, and our preſent 8 there are feveral, and of 
different kinds, ſome Good, and ſame Evil. I do mot 


here reckon that Happineſs of Conſtitution and Natura 


Bleſſedneſs, which renders the Man ſo well tempered, as 
ro preſerve him calm and ſerene; not ſubject to any 
{5008 Paſſions, or violent Emotions of Soul ; and keeps 
im in 2 conſtant, ſmooth, even, uniform compoſure of 
roof againſt all 
xcellency; b 


+ 


Spirit, harden'd and impenetrable, and 
Attacks. This indeed is an uncommon 


ir is not ſo properly a Remedy againſt Evil, 2s an Ex- 


K 


pie Knowlrdge, no sea, no gern arall, " And there- 


emption from it; it is not a Medicine or an Inſtrument 
_ of Recovery, 


but it is an effectual Prevention of Sickneſs, 
and the State of Health it ſelf. This therefore falls not 
within the compaſs of our Subject and Defign in this 
place, Which is to preſcribe Remedies truly fo called; 

nd of th 
The Firſt, which in truth is not at all adviſable, nor 
hath any real Goodneſs to recommend it, is a fort ot 
Stupidity or Inſenſibility of Mind, which does not feel, 
nor apprehend! at all. A Brutiſh Apathy, incident to 
mean Souls, ſuch as are either perfectly ſeared and dead, 
or have their Apprehenſions in great meaſure blunted and 
dalled 3 a fort of Callouſneſs and Cruſt upon the ſenſitive 

arts; 4 Spiritual Lethargy, and conſtant ! Heavineſs, 
which though it have ſome Air of Health and Eaſe, yet 
What we think ſo is in effect its Diſeaſe. For there can 
be no ſuch thing as Wiſdom and Conſtancy, where there 
bin i 
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I. 

s;; fore this does not cure the Diſtemper, but only render 

as the Patient inſenſible of his Illneſs. But yet This, as bad 

n- as it is, is better, and much rather to be choſen, than the 
3 knowing, and feeling, and ſuffering ones ſelf to be van- 


quiſhed and preyed upon by the painful Iaipreſſion: 
What Horace ſays of his Writings, is thus far applicable 
to the Affections and Follies of Mankind 


g „ S ; 555 & $4 3+4 3.4.7 2 þ 
4 I had rather be a little it | 
| o my. aull Verſe my own dear Self deligbt 
| Than know my Faults, be dex d, and 4 wit h Sight. TE 
E f 5 | _ 142 5 . CET Hun Oreech - . 
8 The Second Remedy is very little or nothing better than 8. 
f IM the Diſeaſe it ſelt, and yet it is more uſed, and oftner 4 Counters 


one Paſſion, and ſtifles it by the more prevailing; Force of 
another. For the Paſſions are never equally poized, but 
one or other of them will always caſt the Scales. Now 
we are frequently guilty of a great Error, in attributing 
things to Virtue and Wiſdom, in which They never had 
the leaſt hand or concern, but they are purely the Effects 
of Paſſion. And it happens very well tor Perſons under 
theſe Circumſtances, when thoſe which riſe higheſt; 
and have got the Dominion in their Souls, are not ot the 


* 


worlt fort of Pines. 
The Third, which is indeed a good Remedy; though 


and keeps at a diſtance from the Occaſions and Accidents, 
which he knous, or hath found by Experience, apt to 

rovoke and put him out of Temper; ſuch as wake the 

leeping Lion, and give Fire to his Paſſions... This is a 
Study, and a Knack Men have of putting themſelves up- 
on a poſture of Defence; or rather of keeping good Out- 
guards; upon the alarming whereot they may have leiſure 
to retreat, or ſo to ſecure the Paſſes and Avenues, that 
the Approach of Evils may be intercepted and prevented. 
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applied, than any other. This is, when a Man vanquiſhes Falſſion. 


not the very Beſt, is a matter of Prudence and Artifice;;®r*ven: 
by which a Man ſteals out ot the way, runs, hides himſelf, non. 


„ 4 a Of Wiſdom; g 5 W Book II. 
Ot this kind is that common Story of a Prince, who 
immediately broke a Rich Cup that was preſented to 
him, for fear it ſhould provoke his Anger, if by Chance 
or Negligence it ſhould happen to be broken by another 
hand. The proper and conſtant Prayer of theſe men is, 
Lead us not into Temptation. | Thus it is, that Men re- 
ſolve againſt Gaming, who feel themſelves unable to 
command their Temper, and cannot play without Paſ- 
ſion. And thus Men of nice Honour, and prone to Anger, 
decline Diſputes in Company, and cruſh” the very ' firſt 
motions to Strife in the birth. For when a man is once 


engaged, it is difficult to make a good Retreat; and the 


After Game of Wiſdom and Diſcretion is very hard and 
hazardous to play. In the Beginning we manage things 


as we pleaſe, and have them at our mercy ; but when 
once the fire is kindled, and we ate grown warm they 


2 
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manage and carry Us how and whither they will. It is 
certainly much eafier wholly to decline a Paſſion, than 
to keep it within juſt bounds and meaſures; and that 
which few can moderate, almoſt any body may prevent. 
And the Reaſon is plainly this; Becauſe all things in 
their infancy and at firſt, are ſmall” and feeble, flexible 
and tender. But the misfortune'is; that while they are 
week we are not ſenſible of the Danger; and when they 
are grown ſtubborn and ſtrong, we are not capable of 
a Remedy. This any man may obſerve in common 
Converlation. How many inftances could every one of 
my Readers recollect of perſons, who upon every {lighr 
occaſion fall into Quarrels, commence Law-ſuits, engage 
in Diſputes and Controverſies, and are at laſt forced to 


give out with Diſgrace; come to ſhameful and diſho- 


nourable Accommodations; take Sanctuary in mean and 
equivocating Interpretations; belye and contradict them- 
ſelves; betray their want of Honeſty; go againſt their 


own Senſe; palliate, and diſguiſe, and colour over mat- 


ters of Fact; which are all of them miſerable Refuges, 


and Remedies ten thouſand” times worſe, than the Diſeaſe 


they would cure? In all theſe caſes it were much better 
not to begin at all, than to bring matters to ſuch a Con- 
cluſion. For, for want of timely Prudence and goc 

Conduct, they fall into want of Integrity and Good 
Senſe. And fo in all their Proceedings they run directly 


counter to that wile Advice of Bia, which i to ſet out 
fs * Hazer ON Bitty WINE n FOR 
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and undertake things coolly and confiderately 3 bur; 
when we are well ſatisfied of the Juſtice and Reafonable- 


11 


to 

ce I neſs of our Enterprize, then to proſecute it warmly and 
er ¶vigorouſly. It is in this manner, that thoſe fooliſh Men 
is, expoſe themſelves, who out of a vicious Eaſineſs and 
e- Complaiſance, are aſhamed to deny any requeſt made to 
O them; but after this mighty Liberality in promiſing, 
are every whit as apt and eaſy to break their word again, 

, Wand proſtitute that Honour vilely, which was engaged 
t with fo much Levity. And therefore in all our Affairs, 


in all our dealings and Converſation with men, nothing 
is more requiſite, than to look before us, to make true 
ſtepts at firſt, and be well adviſed, before we begin. 
The Fourth, and infinitely the Beſt Remedy of all is 
a ſtanch and Vigorous Virtue; a Reſolution and Firm- 
nels of Mind, by which a man is qualified ro Took any 
Accidents in the Face; to meet and come up cloſe to 
them, without Starting, or Diſorder, or Contfuſion; to 
enter into the Liſts, and encounter them gallantly. This 
is a brave, a noble, a glorious Impoſſibility indeed ; 
which ſets the Mind above Trouble, directly contrary to 
the firſt of theſe Remedies, which conſiſted in an impene- 
trable Temper, a heavy, ſottiſh, ſenſeleſs Stupidity. And 
there is nothing will contribute more to the working us 
up into this generous Gallantry of Spirit, than the fur- 
niſhing and forming our Judgments with good Inftru- 
ctions ; digeſting them thoroughly, and applying them 
ſeaſonably; but eſpecially the fortifying our ſelves with 
Thought and Dehberation, that ſo we never fall under 
the Terrors of Surprize ; but be prepared to defend 
our Poſt, © whenever they attack us. For SEES 
and Difeourſe maſters the Paſſions, and Premeditation 
is the thing which hardens the Soul, and renders it 
Proof, againſt all the Evils that would ſoften and ſub- 
due it, And one great help towards the preferving us 
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Book; For the proper method of calming and ſweetning 
the Paſſions, is to get well acquainted with the nature o 

them; to examine them nicely, and know exactly, what 
Influence they have upon us, and what Command we 
have over them. But eſpecially we ſhould guard our 


impregnable, will be 4 ſerious Reflection upon What 
hath already been delivered in the foregoing parts of this 


ſelves againſt too eaſſe à Credulity, and not ſuffer 7 5 
8 W e . 927 Rs N ra 
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raſh Surmiſe or Opinion, to foment or inflame our 


Paſſions ; tor Falſhood, and Folly, and Uncertainty, 


tranſport: Fools only ; a Wiſe Man will weigh things 
.calmly, and coolly, and ſuffer himſelf to be carried no 


farther. than mature Judgment, and meaſured Truth 
lead him: For Reaſon is his only Guide, and every Im- 
preſſion is brought to this Standard, and ſtrictly exami- 


ned by it. But ot this, beſides the light given us alrea- 


dy, we ſhall be more fully and particularly qualified to 
make a judgment, both from what follows in this Se- 
cond Book, and from the Inſtructions to be added in the 


Third, when we come to enlarge there upon the Vertues 


11. 


of Fortitude and Zemper ante. 4 
But above all other Paſſions, That of Self. Love, and 


Preſumption, and inordinate Fondneſs of our own Ima- 


ginations, Opinions, and Actions, requires a ſtrict and 
watchful Eye, and the ſtrongeſt guard we can poſſibly 
ſet over it. For this is the very Peſt of Mankind; the 
moſt mortal and irreconcilable Enemy to Wiſdom ; the 


very Corruption and Gangrene of the Soul, by which it 


mortihies, and grows abſolutely incurable. This ſwells 


us with vain Conceits, and falſe Satisfactions and Confi- 


dlences; we make undue eſtimates of our ſelves. and are 


marvellouſly pleas d with our own ſuppoſed Sufficiency 3 


nay we perfectly Idolize, fall down and worſhip our 
Selves, and neither believe, nor hear any body but our 


Selves. Now indeed we can never be in worſe, hands 


than our own, and that Prayer of the Spaniards is a very 
ſignificant and ſenſible one, O God preſerve me from m 


fell. Such Preſumption and fooliſn Self. Love proceeds 


from miſtake; and Ignorance, is not fo truly the Mo- 


ther of any Devotion, as of this. Were Mͤen but duly 


ſenſible, how weak and wretched, how impotent and lit- 
_ tle, how full of Infirmities and Errors, Human Nature 
is in general; and were each Man duly ſo of his own: per- 


Rom. Xii. 
16. 


be; for till we are free of this Vanity, we can never ar- 


ſonal Defects and Frailties in particular, that Divine 
Counſel of not being wiſe in our. own Conceits, would by 
much better obey d: And obeyed it is neceſſary it ſhould 


rive at true and ſound Wiſdom. It ſtops our Ears againſt 


All Advice and Inſtruction, and ſuffers us not to ſee our 

- own Wants, nor the Abilities of others to direct and im- 

proye us. Honeſty and Integrity, Modeſty and Dili- 
Ram = 1 Sence, 
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gence, a meek and teachable Temper, à ſerious, and 
hearty, and humble acknowledgment of our Deficiency:3 
Theſe are not only the firſt and ſureſt Steps to Vertue, 
but the greateſt Evidence of a ſolid Judgment; à clear 
Underſtanding, a rightly-diſpoſed Will, and unbiaſſed 
Affections; and conſequently, a moſt hopeful and pro- 
miſing, as well as it is an indiſpenſably requiſite Prepara- 


tion, to the Study and Attainment of Wiſdom and Goods 
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An entire Liberty of the Mind; The Second Pre- 
2 5 . . . rn 
Diſpoſition, requifite in order to Wiſdom. 


93 
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H E other Diſpoſition to Wiſdom, Which is in 
truth a natural Conſequence and Improvement 


it of the former, is (after we have delivered our: 
ls ſelves from the Bondage and Captivity of Popular Opi- 
1 nions from without, and our on Paſſions from within) 
re to attain to a full, entire and generous Liberty of Mind; 
; and this is of two ſorts, according to the two great Fa- 
r culties concerned in the Purſuit of Wiſdom, implying, 


r = a Liberty of Judgment, and then a Liberty of the 
8 WHILE 2061 en in ob <3 f Han 95 pax ad 
The Former of theſe, which regards the judgment, 
y conſiſts in conſidering, judging, and examining all things; 
3 yet not Tying one's ſelf up to any, but remaining ſtall: 
l free, and at one's own diſpoſal; ot a large univerſal Spi- 
rit, open and ready to hear any thing that ſhall be offer - 
8 
> 


ed. This is the higheſt pitch ot Soul, the moſt peculiat and 


diſtinguiſhing Privilege ot a truly Great and Wiſe Man; 
but ſuch a one I confeſs it is, as all People are not capable 
of underſtanding, and much leſs ſtill of attaining to it. 
Upon which account I think my ſelf oblig d to eſtabliſh 


| this Point, againſt the Objections of thoſe Vulgar Souls, 
: which are not of Capacity large enough for true Wiſdom. 
| And firſt of all, to prevent all Miitakes and unreaſona- 
i ble Cavils upon Words, I will explain the Terms made uſe 
of here, and give the true meaning of them. Now this 


duce 


bDeccription conſiſts of Three things, which mutually Pro- 
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every thing, being welded or tied up te Nothing, and preſer- 
ving 4 Largene(s of Soul, and being ready to hearken to any 
thing that ſhall-he offre... 
By Fugiaę in the firſt of theſe Particulars, it is plain 
I cannot mean Reſolving, Determining, or Poſitively Af. 
firming; becauſe this would imply a direct Contradiction 
to the ſecond Branch of the Deſcription. And therefore 
no more can poſſibly be underſtood by it, than Examin- 
ing and Weighing all Matters that come before us; put- 
ting the Arguments for either ſide of the Queſtion into 
the Balance, to ſee which Scale preponderates, and where 
the Merits ot the Cauſe lie; that by this means the Truth 
may, after long and diligent Diſquiſition, at laſt be clear- 
en again, By not eſpouſing, or being bound up to any 
thing. I do not intend 2 ſhort of the Truth, at- 
feQting' Uncertainty, and floating in the Air; ſome- 
times talking and acting one way, and ſometimes the di- 
rect contrary ʒ and ſo never proceeding or reſolving any 
thing after ſuch Deliberations as are requiſite for a Man of 
Conſtancy and Prudence, nor venturing to act, becauſe he 
cannot be poſitive, that his Judgment is right; For I 
would have my Philoſopher conform to the Cuſtoms of 
the World, and in all the external and common Paſſages 
o Humane Life, act like other Men. The Rules preſcri- 
bed here have nothing at all to do with any Man's Com- 
merce or outward Behaviour; their Buſineſs is only to 
regulate the Mind; and to ſet the Thoughts and Judg- 
ment right within. Nay, and even in this Inward Re- 
gulation too I am content, that Men ſhould readily af- 
ſent to probable Evidence; That they ſhould ftick to 
that ſide, where they find the greateſt appearance of Ho- 
neſty and Juſtice, ot Convenience and Advantage. But 
ſtill that this ſhould be done with ſome ſort of Modeſty 
and Reſerve; avoiding all Pofitiveneſs and Stiffneſs; all 


indecent Cenſures and contemptuous Uſage of thoſe who 
think” otherwiſe : Treating the contrary Opinions, be 


they never ſo diſtant, be they New or Old, with Candor 
and Caution; difdaining nothing that can be offer d, but 


ready arid content to hear the Arguments of thoſe that 
oppoſe us. 


Nay, not only content, but deſirous that 
they ſhould oppoſe us, and alledge whatever they have 


* 


duce, and Support one another. And theſe are, Judging 
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to ſay againſt; our Notions; ; Becauſe; this will put us 
upon a more accurate Exerciſe of the Firſt: of theſe Q 
lifications, and oblige us to conſider and weigh things 

more eautioully;: itt O de © or ee wed ene 
Now theſe three Qyalities I affirm to preſerve, and mus 


tually to ſupport each other; for he that examines things 


carefully and without! Paſſion, will find ſomewhat of 
Reaſon and Probability on every ſide j ſo much at leaft 
as will preſerve him, not only from Raſhneſs and Preci- 
pitation, but from Peremptorineſs and Obſtinacy; and 
this puts the Mind in that State of Ingenuity and Indi- 
ference, Which Iman. by Openneis and Univerſality of 
Soul. Whereas on the contrary, the Man who fixes abſo- 
lutely, hath cut himſelf out trom farther Examination, 
he is faſtned down to the Notions already entertain d b 
him; and makes himſelf of a Party, reſolv d to maintain 
his Opinion, in deſpight of all Senſe and Reaſon to che 
contrar7. ver (495) eee el 815 ee L 
Simple, and Credulous, and Fooliſh Men, are defective 
in the Firſt of theſe Qualifications; Qpiniators, and Dog- 
matical Arguers are faulty in the Second Point; and both 


the one and the other ſort, when they turn FaRious; and 


eſpouſe a Party, offend againſt the Third. But a Philo- 
ſopher indeed,” whoſe only aim is Truth, and whoſe Pur 


ſuits of it are regular and diſcreet, is Wiſe, and Modeſt/ 


and Moderate; and ſo an exact Obſerver ot all: theſe Rules: 
It is farther neceſſary, for the giving a true State of the 
Matter I am now upon, to add. that by the Al thing to 
be nicely examin d, and the Mo one thing to be'refolutely 
eſpous d, I mean ſuch Objects only, as are merely human; 
and Matters proper for a Philoſophical Enquiry. 80 that 
this Direction muſt by no means be thought to concern 
Revealed and Divine Truths. For theſe we are / oblig d 
not in Duty only, but by the ſtricteſt Reaſon too, to re- 


ceive, with an entire Submiſſion and moſt profound Hu- 


mility. Theſe are not Matters for Diſcuſſion and Con- 
troverſie: we have nothing to do here, but to bow down 
the Head and Worſhip to reſtrain the Inſolence of Rea- 
ſon, when it would ſawceily pry into the Ark; to check 


and captivate our Minds, and reſign our Underſtandings 


to the Obedience of Faith · But theſe Religious and Sa- 


— 
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cred Objects excepted, none of the reſt need diſdain to 


come within thoſe Conditions, and ought not to be re- 
ceiv d upon eaſier Terms, | | 


This 
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This ſhott Explanation of the Terms might perhaps 
fuffice for Men of Equity and good Senſe, and ſave me 
the Trouble of any farther Enlargement; but becauſe I 
ſee plainly that there are a Party of Men in the World, 
of a poſitive, fierce and domineering Spirit, who are for 
leading all Mankind after them in a very Magiſterial 


manner; and, having firſt inviolably engag d in ſome 


particular Principles and Opinions themſelves, take the 


Confidence to expect that every Body elſe ſnould come in 


upon their Authority; and for that reaſon will not en- 
dure any thing that looks like aſſerting Liberty of think- 
ing: In oppoſition to theſe ſtiff. aſſuming Gentlemen, 
and to prevent, or at leaſt to defeat their Qutcries upon 
this Occaſion, I think my ſelt under ſome neceſſity to 
prove, and confirm what hath been here advanced; and 
will therefore conſider each Branch of this Propoſition 
diſt inctly, as the parts lie before uns. 
The Firſt of Theſe is Tae every thing; which is the 
peculiar Character of the Wiſeſt and moſt exalted Under- 
ſtandings, The proper Office of a Man; the moſt natural, 
moſt becoming employment of a: Rational Soul. To 
what purpoſe, I would tain know, were thoſe Noble Fa- 
culties of Diſcourſe given us; why have we that pene- 
trating Wit, that Diſcerning and Acute Spirit? Is it to 


| uns Caſtles in the Air with, and feed our ſelves with 


xtravagant Fancies, or to laviſn it away upon. uſeleſs 
Vanities, and Trifles, as the greateſt part ot Mankind do 2 
Eyes certainly were made to take Advantage of the 


Light; and theſe Powers to exert themſelves in that Ju- 


icial Authority, which this Superintendant of the lower 


World, hath over the Works: of Nature and Providence. 


To entrench upon this Prerogative, were to maim his 
very Eſſence; to unman, and to degrade him into Beaſt. 


And to exerciſe this Right is the Property of a Man, and 


to do it in an Eminent and Uncommon Manner, is the 
very Mark and Diſtinction of a Wiſe Man. If then the 
Neglect of this Power be ſo great a Violation of the Na- 
ture and Privileges of Mankind in general, the giving up 
an Original Right, which ought not by any means to 
be parted with; how much more inexcuſable is it in a 
Wiſe Man, who is ſo much better qualified for it, and 
hath ſtronger pretenſions to that Authority, than thoſe 
of meaner Abilities can have? It is therefore, in my Ap- 
Wt] pPlrehenſion, 
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prehenſion, a moſt amazing thing, that ſo many Per- 
ſons, even among thoſe, who either have, or at leaſt ſer 
up for Learning and good Senſe, ſhould of their own ac- 
cord give up ſo juſt a Right, and tamely ſubmit to what 
comes next; nay, approve whatſoever hath the leaſt Co- 
lour of a Probability ; or perhaps nothing but Cuſtom 


and common Credit to keep it in Countenance; without 


ever going about to call the Cauſe, and examine whether 
there be any Merits in it or no. Nay, not only to ſub- 
mit, but to think themſelves bound to do ſo ; and that 
they are not at liberty to farisfie their own Reaſon. 
What a horrible Indignity, what a Degradation of Hu- 
mane Nature is this? In other Caſes we find them bold 
and afluming, extremely Jealous of their Honour, and 
tenacious of their Privileges ; But here they are deſpica- 
bly tame, and poor-ſpirited, which is the juſteſt, the mot 
indiſputable, the moſt inherent Property of any that be- 
longs to them. Hy | 

Tis certain, that there can be but one Truth, but 
Falſhood is infinite: A Thouſand differing Judgments 
upon the ſame Thing, and but One of all theſe in the 
right; and ſhall I in the midſt of all this Doubt and Con- 
fuſion, be forbidden to uſe the Means God hath put into 
my hands, for the finding out which that is? Shall it be 
thought taking more upon me than becomes me, if I 
endeavour to diſcover the beſt Appearance of Truth, or 
Equity, or Profit, or Convenience, for a Rule and Mea- 
ſure to my own Actions 2 Is it poſſible to ſuppoſe, that 
among the many diſagreeing, nay oppoſite ; Laws and 
Cuſtoms of the World, none but ours ſhould be good for 
any thing? Are all Mankind out of their Senſes, and hath 


every other Nation taken wrong Meaſures ? Who can 
have the Confidence to aſſert. this? Or who makes any” 


Queſtion, but other Countries are even with us, and 


think every whit as meanly of our Conſtitutions, as we 


do ot theirs ? Nay, there. is no diſpute, but this ve 

Perfon, whoever he be, that is ſo blindly fond of his Na- 
tive Manners, would have had the ſame partial Liking for 
thoſe of any other place, where it had been his Fortune 
to have been born and bred: He would have been as warm 
in preferring thoſe, above ſuch as he now thinks belt, for 


no other Reaſon tis plain, but becauſe he hath been uſed 


to them. 
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Tf any Man hall venture to aſſert the contrary, I muſt 
beg leave at leaſt to anſwer him; that this Liberty of 
Judging is a good Rule however for all Foreigners to 
make ule of; that ſo they by the Practice of it may con- 
vince themſelves, how much our methods of Living 
excel theirs. This he muſt grant me fire; and if he do, 
it will follow, that a Wife Man will think it adviſable to 
do this upon all Occafions; and paſs Sentence upon no- 
thing, till he have allow'd it a fair hearing, and weigh d 
the Matter impartially. To be led thus like Oxen, and 
follow the Herd, is fit for none but Brutes, or Men but 
one remove above them. I would by all means have a 
Man behave and expreſs himſelf, and make his Figure in 
compliance with rhe reſt of the World; but I would not 
have him conform his Judgment to theirs, nay I would 
have him even fit in Judgment upon theirs. What Privi- 
lege do you leave the greateſt Philoſopher above the moſt 
ignorant Clown, if the nobleſt part of him, his Mind, 
ſhall be enſlaved to common Vogue ? Methinks the World 


mould be very well ſatisfied with a Man's Compliance in 


outward Behaviour: But all within is 1) Omn; and what 
hath the World to do with my Thoughts 2 They ſhall 


give Rules if they pleaſe to my Tongue, and my Hand; 


bur my Mind, by their good leave, is out of their Juriſ- 
diction, and is accountable to another Maſter. The Li- 
berty of the Mind is what no Body can actually take away; 


and if any attempt it, they are of . Utur- 


pers, the moſt unreaſonable, the moſt inſupportable. 
Every Wiſe Man will be ſure to be tender of it, and of- 


fend in neither Extreme, for he will neither endure to 


part with his own Freedom, nor offer to invade any other 
Man's. nv I : 
Mart T own, that while a Wiſe Man afferts this Liber- 


| F. to himſelt, it cannot be expected that he ſhould be 
aw 


ays of a piece : For at this rate, his Hand and his Opi- 
nion, his Body and his Mind will be frequently put upon 
Contradictions to one another; and there is no avoiding 
it; becauſe Prudence governs his outward Actions, and pri- 
vate Judgment the Sentiments of his Soul. So thathere 
are two different Characters to be maintained, and he 
muſt play both, or be unjuſt either to the World, or to 
himſelf. The common Remark, that all Mankind act a 
part upon this Stage of the World, is as ſtrictly true oy 
2 the 
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the Wiſeſt Men, as of any others whatſoever : for they 
are quite other ſort of perſons within than they appear 
to the Spectators; and if they ſhould not play thus, but 
ſhew themſelves without any manner of diſguiſe, the 
difference would never be endured, all their Behaviour 
would be ſo particular: And yet at the ſame time, were 
their real Opinions in agreement with their Practice, this 
would involve them in ſo many Errors and Corruptions, 
that they would not be able to endure themſelves. Man 
Compliances muſt be indulged out of Reſpect to the Opi- 
nion of the World, and the Laws and Cuſtoms, which 
prevail abroad ; and particularly in the places where we 
dwell : But then a Man owes it to himlelf too, not to 
make Theſe the Standard of his Opinions, but form 
Them upon the Dictates of Nature, and the Rules of 
Univerſal Equity and Reaſon. And he who does thus, 
muſt content himſelf with many things which he does 
not ſtrictly approve; and while he lives among Men, 
muſt act as They do, but with this Reſerve to himſelf 
that theſe things are not done by him, in the Quality o 
a Wiſe Man, but merely under the general Character of 
a Man, and a Member of Society. Thus He in his Aﬀti- 
ons, will beJlike Cicero in his Expreflions ; who declared, 
he referred the Uſage of Words to the People, but the 
roper meaning of them he reſerved the right of judging 
in to himſelf. e 5 
Io inſtance now in a few particulars; and thoſe ſome 
of them very frivolous, and of little or no Conſequence. 
I make no Scruple to pull off my Hat in Civility and De- 
ference to a Man of Quality, becauſe this part of the 
World expreſs their Relpect that way; but at the ſame 
time I am free to think the Eaſtern Cuſtom better, who 
expreſs their Reverence by lay ing their Hand upon their 
Breaſt; and never hazard their Health, nor expoſe them- 
ſelves to any of the other Inconveniences incident to fre- 
quent Uncovering of the Head. So again, were I an In- 
habitant of the Oriental parts of the World, I would eat 
my Meals upon the ground, or leaning, or lying along, 
as they do, and as great part of the World did heretofore, 


E the Jews, as we find by the Deſcription of our 


Lord's laſt Supper; but {till I could not forbear in my gn 


private judgment, preferring the fitting upright at Table, 
as our preſent manner is, for my much more commodious. 
; - 3 
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way of Eating. Again, to mention a Matter of ſomewhat 
greater Importance, I am fatished, that the dead Bodies 
ot my Friends ſhould be interred, and given as a Prey to 
the Worms; but ſtill T cannot but think the old way of 


burning, and preſerving their Aſhes in Urns, much more 


cleanly, and more noble; that Fire is more reſpecttul 
than Putrefaction and Stench; an Element, which even 
Religion hath given ſome Countenance to, by command- 
ing the Remainders of the Paſchal Lamb heretofore to 
be burnt : But what can we do worſe, than to caft our 
Friends to rot in the Ground, and be eaten by Vermine 
and Inſects ; an Indigniry, which to Me ſeems fit to be 
offered only to thoſe Scandalous Wretches, who die by 
the Hands of Common Executioners ; but the Remains 
of Perſons of Honour and Virtue (in my poor Apprehen- 
fion) ſhould be otherwiſe treated. For of the five ſeveral 
Ways by which dead Bodies are capable of being diſpoſed 
of (the committing them to the Mercy of the four ſeveral 
Elements, or ſuffering them to be devoured by Beaſts ; ) 
that of Burning ſeems to me much the molt eligible. 
Once more. I am well enough pleaſed to have the 
Wiſe Man of my forming look out of Countenance, and 
take care to decline and conceal every thing that paſſes 
for Immodeſt in the Eſteem of the World ; and muſt 
have a very ill Opinion of him, ſhould he do otherwiſe; 
But then I defire he ſhould be ſatisfied, that this is due 
from him in regard to the Cuſtoms and common Senti- 


ments of other People ; not to any ſhame in'the Nature 


of the Things themſelves. For Nature, that is, the God 
of Nature, never made any thing which was reproachful, 
and theſe Ignominies are purely accidental ; the product 
of Sin, which is the Greateft Enemy and Corrupter of 
Nature. Even Religion it ſelf, which is much more 
Chaſte and Reſervd than Philoſophy, aſſures us, that 
while Man continued in his Original Innocence and Per- 
fection, there was no ſuch thing as Shame; but That and 
Guilt entred the World at once. | 

I comply with the Mode of my own Country, in point 
of Cloaths and Dreſs; and fo I would have gone Naked 
roo, if my Lot had caſt me in a Country where it is uſual 


to do ſo. But to Me both theſe Faſhions appear ſo in- 


convenient, that, were I left tomy own Choice entirely, 
I ſhould do neither. The manner of thoſe 3 
N e which 
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which ,uſe ſome One ſlight Garment, plain and light, 
without Conſtraint, or Ceremony, or great Expence, 1s 
much the beſt in my apprehenſion. For the multitude of 
Cloaths, and the different Sorts of them, but eſpecially 
the Vanity and abominable Extravagance the World 1s 
guilty of in them, is a thouſand times worſe than going 
Naked. Theſe Inſtances I content my ſelf with the men- 
tion of at preſent; my Reader may multiply them to 
himſelf at pleaſure, upon occaſion of the infinite Variety 
of Laws and Cuſtoms, and Modes, and Matters of Fact ; 
and the as great Variety in Opinions too, and Conteſts in 
Matter of Right, and what is fit to be done, as well as 
what is actually done. Des, | 

If any ſhall ſuppoſe me in the wrong, as to the fore-. 
going Inſtances, or object againſt this Liberty in general, 
as an Indulgence of dangerous Conſequence ; that by this 
means Mens minds will never ſettle, but they will beeter- 
nally loſt in a Wood, and fill their Heads with idle and 
fantaſtical Notions : I anſwer, as to the former part, 
which relates more immediately to my felt ; that it is 
very poſſible I may lie under a miſtake in ſome or all of 
thoſe Caſes; but then it argues great Confidence thus to 
charge any Man with being in the Wrong; for ſuch a one 
does in effect aſſume to himſelf the knowledge of Exact 
Truth, and ſeems to ſay, that He is Maſter of it, though 
others be not. Nor ſhould I much be mortified, though 


the Charge were true: For the not hitting upon the 
Right, is no certain Argument, that a Man judges amilſs, 


For This conſiſts in notgiving Arguments their due weight, 
not confronting them fairly, nor holding the Scales even; 
not meaſuring by the Level and Standard of Univerfal 
Reaſon, and Nature in her Primitive Perfection, Now 
a Man may diſcharge the examining part very faithfully 


and diligently, and yet he may not attain to the Truth 
notwithſtanding. But, to deal plainly, I give no Credit to 


any thing till it be proved to me. It the Objector brings 
me ſtronger and more weighty Reaſons againſt my Opi- 
nion, than any I have to urge in defence of it, L bid him 
heartily welcome; and ſhall thank him for the Oppor- 
tunity which his Contradiction gives me, to exerciſe this 
Judicial Authority with fo much greater accuracy. I 
only take up with my preſent Thoughts, till better In- 


formation give me Cauſe to change them z and therefore 


they 
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| they are only upon good liking; ready to be diſmiſſed, 


when more rational ones may ſucceed in their ſtead. | 

But, as to the more general Part of the Objection, 
which regards the dangerous Conſequences and pernici- 
ous Effects of ſuch a Liberty; beſides what hath been 
urged already, and will be more at large hereafter, (That 
the Rule by which our Judgments are to be directed, is 
Nature and Univerſal Reaſon, which ſo long as we keep 


cloſe to, we are ſecure from Error:) the Second Branc 


of this Judicious Liberty, will provide us with Remedies 
againſt this ſuppoſed Miſchief; and that is what I ſhall 
now apply my ſelf to treat of particularly and full. 
The other Branch then of this Abſolute Liberty of 
Soul, conſiſts in a ſort of Indifference, and a Suſpending 
ones Judgment and final Reſolution. By this the Wiſe 
Man preſerves his Temper 3 his Affections are not enga- 
ged and ſo he can conſider every thing without Heat or 
aflion: He is not at all provoked by Oppoſition, not 
ſtaked down to any one Notion ;j but keeps an Ear al- 
ways open for the Contrary Party, and is ready to receive 
either the Truth, or that which ſeems ro make a nearer 
Approach, and carry greater Reſemblance to it, than the 
Ideas he hath entertain d already. When he ſeems moſt 
determined, his ſecret Senſe goes no farther, than Thz 18 


m preſent Opinion; and I have reaſon to embrace it above 


other : but (till he can hear it contradicted without any 
Diſorder, and fatisfie himſelf to know all that can be ſaid 
againſt it; and if what is offered preponderates, he makes 


no ſcruple to change his Mind; and conſtantly, even of 


That Opinion which ſtuck laſt by him, he goes no far- 
ther in vindication than that off bly there may be ſome 
other better grounded, but this is the Beſt that he hath 
met with. Now this Suſpenſion and Indifference I ſpeak 
of, is built upon ſeveral famous Maxims entertain d and 


. propagated by the Greateſt Philoſophers, and likewiſe 


upon the Freedom they us d in their Writings and Beha- 
viour. For this Quality muſt be confeſs d to have been 
the concurrent Practiſe, and avow'd Principle of Wiſe 
Men in all Ages; the Moſt, and moſt conſpicuous among 
them have made no ſcruple openly to confeſs their Igno- 
rance, and their Doubts; ſaying, That all Nature was full 
of Difficulties and Dilemmas; Thar nothing was more cer- 
Fain than Uncertainty ; That there was ſcarce any thing fo 
C 3» +0 Soar oe Fo We Fe oe Ie nd gs | ao K „ plain, 
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plain, but an Ingenious May might bring plauſible and almoſt 
equal Arguments for Either ſide of the Queſtion; and a 
thouſand other ſuch Sayings 3 by which they remarkably 
argued a diſtruſt of their own Judgments. The ref of 
them, though upon ſome occaſions they have proceeded 
ſomewhat dogmatically, and delivered their Minds boldly 
and politively ; yet ſeem rather to have diſſembled their 
Doubts, than not to have had any; and to put the beſt 
face they could upon the matter, that the World might 
ſee how far their Wit would carry them, in the Search of 
Truth ; a Thing * which Learned Men ſeem rather to have 
framed an Idea of to themſelves, than to have known her as 
ſhe 1s. For after all their boaſts of attaining her, their 
Courage fails them at laſt, and the Things uttered by 
them they dare not venture to beſtow any more honou- 
rable Titles upon, than that of Probabilities and Appear- 


ances of Truth; and while they repreſent them variouſly 


ſomerimes in one proſpect and form, and fomerimes in a- 
nother ; by Queſtions, and Problems, and Ambiguous 
Diſpures ; as if their deſign was rather to enquire, than 
to teach; and that they ſought Information themſelves. 

while they pretend to give it to others; from all this 

ſay, and the whole current of their Stile, we may reaſo- 
nably gather, that they wrote and ſpoke, not ſo much 
with a deſign to eftabliſh a Notion, or render it unque- 


ſtionable, as for Diverſion, and to exerciſe their Wits ; as 


one fays, We cannot be ſure what their Opinions were, 
or that they really believed their own Writings, for in- 
deed f they ſeem not to have deſigned we ſhould gather their 
Senſe of things, ſo much as that we ſhould obſerve aud admire 
their Parts and Shill, by thoſe Trials, which the nicety and 
difficulty of their Subject put them upon. And who can ever 
perſuade himſelf, that Plato intended his Republick and 
fanciful Ideas ſhould ever paſs for Current Doctrine; or 
that Pythagoras in advancing his Numbers, and Epicuris 
his Atoms, ſpoke their own real Opinions, and ſuch as 
they thought were weighed and meaſured Truths? "They 
pleaſed and entertained their own Minds with theſe nice 
Speculations, but * the Notions were owing more to the 


* Quam DoRi fingunt, magis quam n6ront. 
+ Non tam id ſenſiſſe quod dicerent, quam exercere in 
materiæ difficuitate volyiſte —_—_ gr Te 
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Fruitfulneſs of their own Inventions, than to any ſtrength of 
Proof, or force of Knowledge. * And indeed they may ſeem 

ſometimes to have gone out of the common road on pur- 
poſe, and with preat Induſtry to have ſought ſomewhat 
of Difficulty, the better to amuſe the World, by thus 
concealing the Vanity of the Subjects they were upon, 
and to turniſh matter tor the gratitying their Reader's Tu- 
rioſity How wretchedly is Ar:ſtotle,the very Idol of theſe 
Dogmatiſts, confounded and at a loſs? How inconſiſtent 
with himſelf, and forced ſometimes to confeſs the Impo- 
tence of Human Nature, and how ſhort the moſt inqui- 
ſitive come ot the Truth? 1 
Thoſe, that afterwards ſignaliz d themſelves by a more 
poſitive and magiſterial way of Writing, and from thence 
got the Title of Dogmatiſts, were Men of a Pedantick, 
and preſumptuous Temper. They. it is true, condemn 
and deteſt this Rule ot Wiſdom ; and were tonder of a 
hot-headed peremptory Fellow, though contrary to their 
own Party and Judgment; than of a peaceable, ſedate, 
and modeſt Man, who contents himſelf with Doubting, 
and declines the pronouncing any thing definitively ; that 
is, in plain Engliſh, they eſteem a raſh Fool, more than 
a cautious Wiſe Man. (Like Women, who take it ill not 
to be contradicted, and had rather be anſwered rudely, 
than not at all; becauſe they think the Coldneſs and In- 
difference of Silence argues greater Contempt and Diſ- 
dain, than it is poſſible for the moſt injurious Language 
to expreſs.) In which they betray great perverſenels and 
_ injuſtice. For what reaſon. can be given, why a Man 
ſhould not be allow d to ſuſpend his Judgment, and ſtill 
to deliberate upon things as doubtful, without venturing 
to affirm on either fide; when They at the ſame time 
take a privilege of determining as 1 hey ſee fit? Is not 
there the ſame Equity at leaſt, the ſame Right for the 
one, as for the other? And what mighty Crime is it 
frankly to confeſs one's Selt Ignorant, when he is really 
1o;; and to ſay nothing, when he cannot ſpeak with good 
H | Aſſurance, and full Satisfaction ;;: _ 
1 It is certain, that all Philoſophers are agreed ſo much 
'1 | to our diſadvantage, as to pronounce, that we are Igno- 
= rant of a great deal more than we know; nay, that our 
1 Knowledge is not comparable, not fit to be mention in 


r ex ingenio fiogyotur, non ex Scientiæ vn. 
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competition with our Ignorance. The Cauſes of which 
are infinite; for we may be miſtaken in the Objects of our 


| Enquiry, by reaſon of their Jew, too near or too diſtant ; 
ong or too ſhort durati- 


too great or too ſmall; of too 
on; and in perpetual Flux and Uncertainty. Thele Cau- 
ſes of Error proceed from the Object, but then there are 


infinite Others owing to our Selves, and our Manner of 


Perception; which in truth is not 3 univerſally agreed 
upon, nor perfectly well underſtood. What we think our 
ſelves ſure of we do not really know, nor can we be ſe⸗ 


cure of continuing in our preſent Opinion any time. For 
how often do we fee freſh Arguments extort it from us? 
or, if our Obſtinacy will hold it faſt, in deſpight of all 


Reaſons to the contrary ; yet at leaſt they raiſe a Duſt, 
and diſturb us in the Poſſeſſion of it. Now I would be 
glad to know, which way a Man ſhall ever. be capable of 
improving his Judgment, if he faſten himſelf down to 
ſome certain Notions ; reſolving to look and examine no 
farther; nor enduring to hear any thing offered in preju- 


dice of an Opinion, which he fancieth himſelt abundant- 


ly ſatisfy d in already. The plain Truth is, Men are a- 
ſham'd of this Suſpenſe I am treating of, becauſe they 
have a wrong Notion of it. They look upon it as a Sign 
of Want of judgment; whereas in reality the greateſt 
and moſt Judicious Philoſophers that ever liv'd, were the 
molt frank in this Point. The Idea of Poſitiveneſs and 
Preſumption hath taken ſuch faſt hold of them, and they 


think Dogmaticalneſs and Learning ſo inſeparable, that 


they are out of Countenance in any caſe to own their 
Ignorance, leſt this ſhould be thought a Reflection up- 
on their Parts and Attainments. There is no per- 
ſuading them, That there is a ſort of Ignorance 
and Doubt, more Learned, more Generous 3; and 
conſiſtent with better Aſſurance, and more accurate 
Knowledge, than all their boaſted Science and Certainty. 
This gave that great Renown to Socrates, and entitled 
him to the Character of the Wiſeſt Man of his Age: This 
is the Fruit of Study, and deep Enquiry ; it is a modeſt, 
candid, innocent, and hearty acknowledgment, of the 
ſublime myſterious Nature of Truth; and the Defects 
and Poverty of our own Underſtanding ; ſo weak within, 


{o beſet with Miſts and Darkneſs without, and from Both 


25 


ſo uncertain, and unſteady in its Reſolutions. The Lord _ 


kroweth the Thonghts of Man, that they are but vain, lays 
[ 
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the P/almit : And another Author, that, The Thoughts 
f Mortal Men are full of Fears and Miſgivings; their In- 
vent ions uncertain, aud all their Forecaſts Dark and Confuſed, 
And I, for my own part, am fo fully poſſeſſed of this 
Truth, that I have order d this Motto, 7 tow not ; Te ne 


ſcay, to be engrav'd over the Gate of my little Houſe | 


which I built at Condom. | 
Now there are a fort of Perſons, who take it ill, that 
Men ſhould not ſubmit themſelves abſolutely, and fix on 
ſome certain Principles ; which ought, they tell you, ne- 
ver to be examin'd or controverted at all. Now I allow, 
that if Theſe be ſuch as manifeſt themſelves to a Man's 
Reaſon, they ought to bereceiv'd ; but that merely upon 


the account of their Reaſonableneſs, and not for the 


pompous Name of Principles. To impoſe any thing un- 
conditionally, is Tyranny and Uſurpation; and though 
upon due Conſideration, and the Approbation of my own 
Judgment, I allow them, yet it they will not admit me 
to try whether they be m_ or Counterfeit, before J 
take them for current Coin; this is a Condition full of 
Hardſhip and ſuch as I can never yield to. For who, I 
would tain know, hath power to give Law to our 
Thoughts, to enſlave our Minds, and ſet up Principles, 
which it ſhall not be lawful to enquire into; or admit 
any manner of doubt concerning them? I can own no 
ſuch Power in any but God; and He hath it upon the 
account of His being Truth it ſelf; the Supreme Spirit, 
and the only Principle and Source of all things: which 
makes it as reaſonable to believe Him upon His bare 
Word, as it is, not to believe other People barely upon 
theirs. For this Foundation of our Belief being One of 
his Incommunicable Perfections, it will unavoidably fol- 
low, that no other thing is injur d or diſparag d, by our 
refuſing the ſame entire Reſignation to it, and challeng- 
ing our Right of Examining, before we yield our Aſſent. 
If a Man requires my Belief to what are commonly ſti- 
led by the Name of Principles, my Anfwer ſhall be the 
fame with that of a late Prince to the ſeveral Sects in his 
Kingdom, Agree among your ſelves firſt, and then J will 
give my Conſent too. Now the Controverſies are really as 


T Cogitationes mortaliam timidæ, incertæ ad inventiones no- 
fire & Providentiæ. E ie 
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great about theſe Principles, as they are concerning the 
Concluſions advanc'd upon them; as many Doubrs upon 


the Generals as the Particulars ; ſo that in the midſt of fo 
many contending Parties, there is no coming into any 


uſe One, without giving Offence, and proclaiming War up- 
| on all the reſt. | of 

nat They tell us farther, that it is a horrid uneaſie ſtate of 
on Mind, to be always thus upon the Float; and never co- 
ne- ming to any ſettled Reſolution, to live in Eternal Doubt 
, and Per plexity of Thought; nay, that it is not only 


painful, but very difficult, and almoſt impracticable, to 


— continue long in ſuch Uncertainty. They ſpeak this, I 
he EE ſuppoſe, from their own Experience; and tell us what 
m- they feel themſelves : But this is an Uneaſfinels peculiar to 
gh fooliſh and weak People. To the Former, becauſe Fools 
vn are preſumptuous, and paſſionate, and violent Eſpouſers 
ne of Parties and Opinions; full of Prejudices and ſtrong 
- 1 Poſſeſſions; fierce Condemners of all that differ from 
of them; never yielding the Cauſe, nor giving out the Di- 
I WT ſpute, though they be really convinc'd ; and ſupplying 
ur the want of Reaſon by Heat and Anger, inſtead of inge- 
es, nuous Acknowledgments of their Error. If they find 
it themſelves oblig'd to change their Opinion, you have 
no them then as peremptory and furious in their new Choice, 
he as ever they were in their firſt Principles; in ſhort, They 
it. know not what it is to maintain an Argument, without 
ch Faſſion; and when they diſpute, it is not for the fake of 


Truth or Improvement, but purely for Contradiction, 
and the Laſt Word, and to aſſert their own Notions. 


” Theſe Men I make no ſcruple to call Fools; for in truth 
„L. WW they know nothing; not ſo much as what it is 20 mw ; 
ur ſo exceeding pert and confident are they; and inſult as if 


they carry'd Truth about in their Pockers, and it was 
©, their own incommunicable Property. | | 
"A As for Men of weak Judgments, and ſuch as are not a- 
e ble to ſtand upon their own Legs; it is very neceſſary 
they ſhould not be left alone, but ſeek a Support from 
Perſons. of better and more diſcerning Abilities: But 
is Theſe are not concern d in my preſent Rule; it is their 
Misfortune to be born to Slavery, and out of all Capacity 
o- to enjoy the Freedom I am treating ß. 

| But as for Wiſe Men, who are quality d for it, Men of 
at WH Modeſty and Reſerve, and prudent Candor, it is the moſt 
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nes, and a Poſitive conceited Humour drives Men upon. | 


candi poteſtas manct. 
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This is a ſafe Courſe to ſteer, and keeps us off from many 


conveniences and Calamities which affect the Publick 
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compos d State of Mind that can be; and puts us into a 
Condition ot Firmneſs and Freedom, of Stable and Unin- 
terrupted Happineſs. We are ſo much leſs under Con: | 
ſtraint than other Men, by hom much more our Minds enlarge 
themſelves, and the Liberty of Fudging is preſerved entire, 


dangerous Rocks and Shelves ; which Warmth, and Raſh- 


It delivers us from the vain prepoſſeſſions of Fancy, and | 
Popular Miſtakes ; from the Precipitation of thinking | 
wrong at firſt, and the Shame of retracting when we | 
come to think better afterwards ; from Quarrels and Di- 
ſputes, and engaging in, or becoming offenſive to Parties: | 
For, take which fide you pleaſe, you are ſure to have a 
great many againſt you; and a Zealous Eſpouſer of any | 
Cauſe, muſt unavoidably live in a conſtant State of Wran- 
gling and War. In a Word, this Suſpenſion of the Judg- 
ment keeps us ſnug and under a Covert, where the In- 


will ſeldom ſenſibly affect, and ſcarce can ever involve us; 
at a diſtance from thoſe Vices and vehement Agitarions, 
which ruffle and diſcompoſe firſt Men's own Minds, and 
then Human Society in general. For this Fiercenefs and 
Peremptorineſs, is at once the Spawn, and the Parent of 
Pride and Inſolence; Ambition, and Vainglory, and Im- 
moderate Deſires; Preſumption and Diſdain ; Love of 
Novelty and Change; Rebellion and Diſobedience in the 
State; Hereſie and Schiſm in the Church; Faction, and 
Hatred, and Contention in both. Theſe are all of the 
ſame Lineage and Deſcent. Theſe are begun, fomented 
inflamed by your Hot, and Poſitive, and Opinionative 
Men; not by the Modeſt and Doubting Men, who are 
cautious and tender, never Over-confident of themſelves, (0 
and content to believe, that others are at leaſt in a poſſi- 
bility of being in the right; all which are but ſo many o- il; 
ther Names for Wiſe, and well. temper d Men. 

I will advance yet one Step farther, and venture to af- . 
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firm, that the Temper of Mind I am now recommend- c: 


ing, is fo far from having any ill Influence upon Piety ? 
and Religion, that it is extremely well calculated to ſerve I... 


* Hoc liberiores & ſolutiores ſumus, quia integra nobis judi- 24 
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and promote it; whether we regard the firſt Propagation 
among Unbelievers, or preſerving a due Reverence of it 
where it is already received. Divinity, and eſpecially that 


part of it which is Myſterious and Revealed, tells us 


plainly, that the Mind mult be cleanfed'and purified, ix 


order to receive thoſe Heavenly Truths, and the Imprefſ-. 
ons of the Holy Spirit. That God will not inhabit our 
Souls, till all corrupt Opinions as well as Aﬀections ares 
caſt out; for, with regard to both, we ſhall/'do well to 


underſtand thoſe Commands of Purging away the old Lea- 
ven, and putting off the Old Man. From whence we may 


5 collect, that the moſt compendious and ſucceſsful Me- 


thod of Planting the Chriſtian Religion among Infidels, 
would be firſt to eſtabliſh them in the Belief of theſe fol- 
lowing Propofitions. ** That all the Knowledge of this 
* World hatha Jargeembaſement of Vanity and Falſhood 
* attending it: That the Generality of Mankind are de- 
* luded with fantaſtical Notions, the Forgeries of their 
* own Brain: That God created Man to the End he 
„might acquaint himſelf with the Divine Nature and 
* Diſpenfations, and employ his Soul, and find his Hap- 
* pineſs in theſe noble Contemplations: But that, in 
this decay'd and declining State, Man is not capable of 

„ diſcovering Truth by his own Strength: That there 
«* is conſequently a Neceſſity of God (who is Truth) 
* manifeſting it to him: That God hath in much 
* Mercy vouchſafed to do this by particular Revela- 
tions: That it is He who inſpires Men with a De- 
® fire of Truth, as well as he provides for the Gratify- 


* ing that Deſire: That in order to diſpoſe and qualihe ' 


* our ſelves for being inſtructed in the Divine Revela- 


tions, we mult abandon all worldly and carnal Opi- 


* nions, and as it were, bring our Minds, a pure blank 
* for God to write his Will in.” When theſe Points are 
gained, and Men are in ſuch preparation to reſign them- 
ſelves to Truth, then it will be time to lay the Founda- 
tions, and inſtil ſome of the firit and plaineſt Principles 
of Chriſtianity : To ſhew them, That theſe Doctrines 
came down from Heaven: That the Perſon, ' who 
vouchſafed to bring them was a faithful Ambaſſador, 
and entire Confident of God: One who knew his whole 
„ Will exactly: That his Authority was abundantly con- 
. tirm'd by infinite Teſtimonies, ſuch as were N 
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bing, As it is too full of Indifference to make any Hereticks, 


Religion the ſame in all points with That of other No- 


our Mind with regard to Them, the Safer and Eaſier we 
Mall be. I have made a ſort of Digreſſion here, in Ho- 


Eyes, expands and ſtretches out his Thoughts over - 


* ſous, ſupernatural, and fo authentick proofs, becauſe 
capable of coming from no other hand but God's only. 
Thus this Innocent and candid Suſpenſe and Unreſolved- 
neſs of Mind, would prove a happy Inſtrument roward 
Cie creating, and firſt begetting a Knowledge and Beliet of 
the Truth where it is not: Nor would the Efficacy of it 
leſs in preſerving it, where it is planted, and hath taken 
root already. For ſuch a modeſt Caution and Deference | 
would undoubtedly prevent all manner of Singularity, and | 
daring Extravagancein Opinions but to be ſure, it would 
abſolutely put a Stop to Herefies and Publick Diviſions, 
You will anſwer me perhaps, that the Temper I am deſcri- 


So is it too, to make any good Catholicks; and that the 
Danger of it is, At laſt degenerating into Scepticiſm, and | 
want of Zeal for all Religions. Were the Condition of 


tions, and Philofophy in general, I allow there would be 
force in this Objection. Bue as it is, this is not to argue 
ſrom my Rules, but to pervert them. I have already 
ſaid, That Religion ſtands upon a firm undoubted bottom 
of its own. That God in this differs from all his Crea- 
tures ; that whatever He ſays is exempted from the com- 
mon Rules of 9 and there can but one Queſtion 
Li before us, which is, Whether he hath ſaid it or no. 
Vhen once this appears to us, there is no room for ſuſ- 
pending our judgments any longer; no pretence for Neu- 
trality, or Liberty of Thought, nor a queſtioning Hon 
theſe things can be ? God cannot he, and we cannot err in 
believing Him ; but tor all things elſe, the more cautious 
and curious, and the more looſe and diſengaged we keep 


nour of the Rule I am recommending, that thoſe who 
profeſs themſelves Enemies to it may find their great Ob- 


jection obviated. In which, if I have treſpaſſed upon my 


Reader's Patience, I ask his pardon 3 And now to our Bu- 
faneſs/again- Fs 1 
After theſe two Qualities, of Judging all things, and 
fixing our Minds obſtinately upon Nothing, follows the | 
Third Qualification, which is, a Largeneſs, or Univeria- 
lity of Soul. By Virtue of This the Wiſe Man caſts his 
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Chap. 2. The Second Diſpoſition to Wiſdom. 
this yaſt Univerſe; with Socrates becomes a Citizen of the 
World, and takes in all Mankind for his Neighbours and 
Country-men. Looks down, like the Sun, with an 
equal, ſteady, and indifferent Eye, upon the Changes and 
viciſſitudes here below, as things that cannot reach, nor 
have the power to change Him. This is the Security, the 


Privilege of a Wiſe Man, That which reſembles him to 


the Powers above, and renders him a fort of God upon 
Earth. * The Mind of Man (ſays Seneca) is 4 great and 
generons Being, and is bounded no otherwiſe than the Divinity 
it ſelf. The Wiſe Man is not confined to the ſame narrow 
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| | compaſs with the reſt of the World, No Age, no Time, m — 


Place limit his Thoughts, but he penetrates and paſſes beyoud 
them all. How agreeable is it to Nature for a Man to ſtretch 
his Mind infinitely ? For Nature hath formed him to this 
very purpoſe, that he ſhould emulate the Gods, and like Them 


fill his own Infinite Space. This I conteſs is a fort of Stoical 
Rant: But thus much is ſtrictly true; That the Braveſt, 


and moſt capacious Souls are always moſt of this Uni- 
verſal Temper; as on the 810 % the meaneſt agg | 
a 


molt incapable, are moſt cramped, have the narrowe 
Notions ; and are always particular in their Judgments of 


Men and Things, apteſt to be poſitive themſelves, ane 
to condemn all that diſſent from them. Ir is in Truth 
great Folly and Weakneſs, to imagine that all Nations 


are bound to think and act juſt as we do; and, that none 


live as they ought, who do not comply and agree in every 


point with what obtains in our own little Village or our 
Native Country: to think, that the Accidents which 


happen to Us, are general and in common, and muſt. 


needs affect and extend to the whole World equally. 
This Senſeleſs Wretch, when you tell him of Opinions, 
and Cuſtoms, and Laws, directly oppoſite to thoſe he 
hath been bred up in; without more ado, condemns and 


expreſſes the greateſt Deteſtation of them imaginable, 


and rails at the People, as Rude and Uncivilized ; or el 


Ms 


Magna & generoſa res animus humanus, nullos Tibi poni, 
niſi communes & cum Deo terminos patitur : Non idem ſapientem 
qui cæteros terminus includit, omnia illi ſæcula ut Deo ſerviunt. 
Nullum Sæculum magnis ingeniis Clauſum; nullum non cogita- 
tioni pervium tempus. Quam naturale in immenſum mentem 
ſuam extendere? & hoc a Natura formatus homo ut paria Dis 
velit, ac ſe in ſpatium ſuum extendat. | '., 
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he givesno credit to theſe Accounts, but looks upon them 


as the Romantick Tales of Travellers, who take liber- 
ties of repreſenting Foreigners very oddly to thoſe that 
_ cannot diſprove them; ſoabſolutely enſlaved are his ſudg- 
ment and Affections to his own Municipal Conſtitutions ; 
wd 46 impoſſible is it, as he thinks, that any but theſe ſhould 
be true, oragreeable to Nature; and therefore he is verily 
+ © _- perſuaded they muſt needs, or at leaſt ſhould be Uni- 
| --._ __  verfal too. It is exceeding common to traduce every 
thing with the Reproachtul name of Barbari/m, that we 
do not fancy, or ſee frequently practiſed at home; and 
to depend upon the Example and the Ideas of the Per- 
- ſons, with whom we converſe, the Notions and the Uſage 
of our own Country, for the Teſt to diſtinguiſh Truth 
and Reaſon by. Now this is a mean and brutiſh Debaſe- 
ment of the Soul, which we ought to get above; and to 
enlarge it, by looking no longer upon this Picture of 
Nature in Little; but take a view of ag as ſhe is drawn 
at length, and in all her full Proportions. The juſt 
Idea of Nature is to conſider her as the Common Mother 
of us all; an Univerſal Queen, whoſe Authority and Do- 
minion hath the ſame Limits with the World, (nay, ex- 
tends to more Worlds if, (as ſome eminent Perſons have 
thought) more Worlds there be.) This would inſpire us 
with becoming and great Apprehenſions of her Many, 
and Beauty; There we ſhould behold, as in an exquiſite 
Painting, a conſtant and endleſs variety of Things, and 
th: longer we gazed, the more our Entertainment. and 
our wonder would be. Infinite Difference in Humours, 
diſagreeing Judgments, Opinions, Cuſtoms and Laws; 
Innumerable Diſorders, Commotions, and Alterations in 
States and Kingdoms; ſurprizing T urns of Fortune in the 
Affairs of private Men; a World of Victories and Tri- 
umphs buried and loſt in the Rubbiſh of Time; many 
Noble Entries and Proceſſions, Pomps and Grandeurs ut- 
terly vaniſhed , and as it the Courts and Princes celebra- 
ted by them had never been at all. And by taking ſuch a 
_ Proſpect as this, and obſerving how ſuch different Things 
and Events, like Colours well mingled; conſpire to make 
up a general Portraicture of the World; we ſhall learn 
our own Littleneſs, and be ſurprized at nothing; nor 
eſteem things at all new or incredible; nor be over- te- 
nacious and poſitive in vindicating our own, and con- 
demning the Practice of others; ſince it is not neceſſary 
<q | - | or 


Chap. 2. The Second Diſpoſition to Wiſdom. . -- 
or at all Eſſential to Beauty, that all who pretend to it; 


ſhould be of Our Complexion. And that the Darkneſs and 
Difference of other Nations, like the Shades in Drawing, 


make a more grateful Variety; and are all agreeable and 


uſeful, for ſetting forth the Skill of the Great, the Di- 


vine Artificer, whoſe Workmanſhip the Original, and the 


| Life is. | 


This large, brave, open, and univerſal Diſpoſition of 


Mind is indeed ſcarce to be found, and hard to be com- 


paſſed ; and it is not every common Man, that can aſpire to 


it. Nature hath not cut out all her Children for fuch an 
Excellence; no more than ſhe hath qualified them all for 
that Wiſdom and Perfection it leads to. But yet there are 
ſeveral Conſiderations, that may be ſerviceable in helping 
us toward it. Such is, Firſt, what you find already :nfiſted 
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upon in the foregoing part of this Treatiſe, concerning the Book I. 


wonderful Variety, and vaſt difference obſervable in Men ; 
according to thoſe Qualities of Body and Mind, which Na- 
ture hath diſtributed ſo very unequally among them. Se- 
condly, Thoſe Differences Men have made among themſelves, 
by the difagreeing Laws, and Cuſtoms, which obtain in ſe- 
veral Nations and Conſtitutions. To both which may be 
added the ſtrange Variety of Opinions which we find the 
Ancients received, and delivered down to Poſterity, con- 
cerning the Age, the Condition, and the Changes of the 
World; which yet to Us ſeem to be very Romantick 
and Extravagant. * The Egyptian Prieſts told Herodotut, 
That fince the Reign of their firſt King (from which they 
reckoned down above Eleven thouſand Years, and ſhewed 
the Statues of Him, and all his Succeſſors, in the draughts 
taken from the Life) the Sun had changed his Courſe four 
ſeveral times. The Chaldæant in Diodorus his time, as He 


and Cicero both ſay, kept a Regiſter and Annals, compre- 
hending the Space of Four hundred thouſand Years, Plato 


tells us, That the Citizens of Sais had Memorials in Manu- 
{cript of Eight thouſand Years ſtanding; and yet they own- 
ed, that the City of Athens was built a Thouſand Years be- 
fore that of Sais. Ariſtotle, and Pliny, and others, pretend 
that Zoroaſter lived Six thouſand Years, before Plato was 


3 


* Concerning thoſe Egyptian and Aſſyrian Calculations, ſee Biſhop 
Pearſon on the Creed, Art. 1. Pag. 58, 59. where be plainly refutes 
the Account, according to the common Computation of Tears, from their 
| Own Authors, © | EY oo Rt 
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born * Some have advanced a Notion of the World's Exiſt. 
ing from all Eternity, that it hath been deſtroped and re- 
vived again ſeveral times, and hath, and will for ever here- 
after go through many ſuch Viciflitudes- Others, and thoſe 
tine of the moſt renowned _ Philoſophers, have held the 
Vorld to be a God; but yet of ſo inferior > Quality, as to 
derive its Form and preſent Being from another, and much 
1 08 God; or elle, as Plato, and ſotne others have been 
induced by the Motions of it, to affirm, with ſome degree 
f Conkderice, T 83 is certainly an Animal, conſiſting of 
Body and spirit: That the Soul or Spirit is lodged in the 
Centre of the Univerſe ; biit though its chief Relidence be 

"there, yet it expands it ſelf all over, to the very utmo 

Parts of the Circumterence, and that its Influences are con- 
peyed and communicated in Mufical Numbers: That the | 
ſeveral parts of it too, thus animated and directed, as the 
'Heaven and the Stars for inſtance, are made up cf a Body 
and Soul; and theſe, though Mortal in feſpect of their com- 
pounded Nature, are yet Immortal by the de termination of 
their Almighty Creator. Plato fays, That the World puts 
on quite another Face; that the whole Scene is ſhifted ; | 

"that the Heaven and Stars vary ſo much in their Motions, 
as quite to change ſides ; fo "that Before ſhall be Behind, 
.and the Point which is Eaſt at one time, comes to be the 
"Weſt at another, There hathalſo been an Opinion'vf great 
Authority, much countenanced and promoted by the moſt 
eminent Philoſophers, ſuitable to the Power and Majeſty of 
God; and grounded upon fair and 'probable Reaſons, that 
there is 2 Plurality of Worlds; for we ſee no other thing 
_ fingle or ſolitary but This, if this be fo ; All Species are 
* multiplied in Numbers, and therefore it is not unlikely, 
that God hath not left this part of his Workmanſhip quite 
deſolate and alone; nor exhaufted his whole Power and 
Skill in the forming of an Individual. Nay, even Divinity 
aſſures us, that God can make as many Worlds as he pleaſes; 
for upon a Suppoſition of the Contrary, we muſt affirm 
his Power to be but Finite, becauſe this World is ſo. And 
That were a Notion contradictoty to the abſolute Perfe- | 

Ction of his Nature. Let it alſo be confidered, how much 
we have learnt toward the Rectifying our Notions of this 
kind, by the Improvement of Navigation, and the Diſco- 
Veries lately made of a New World in the Eaft and Weſt- 
 Jadies, For by this we are plainly convinced, that all the 
he | OT Ancients 
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| Ancients were in a groſs Error, when they | imagined that 

| they knew the utmoſt Extremities of the Habitable World ; 
and had comprehended and delineated the whole Ex- 
tent of the Earth in their Maps and Books of Coſmo- 
graphy, except only ſome few ſcattered remote Iſlands. 
And that they were perfectly in the dark about the Anti- 
podes ; For here, all on a ſudden, ſtarts up a New World 
juſt like our own Old one, placed upon a large Continent; 
inhabited, peopled, governed by Laws, and Civil Conſti- 

tutions; canton d out into Provinces, and Kingdoms, and 
Empires; adorn'd and beautified with noble Cities and 
Towns; larger, more magnificent, more delightful, more 
wealthy, than any that Aſia, Africa, or Europe can ſhew i; 
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Y and ſuch they have been ſome thouſands of Years. And 


e have we not reaſon from hence to preſume, that Time will 
e hereafter make freſh diſcoveries of other Lands yet un- 
y known 2 If Prolowmy, and the Ancient Writers were miſtaken 
in their Accounts heretofore, I would be very glad to know, 
f what better Security any Man can have, of being in the right, 
ts who pretends that all is found out, and fully diſcovered 
now? It any Man ſhall take the Confidence to be poſitive 
8, in this point, I ſhall take my liberty in believing him. Se- 
. condly, We find the Zones, which were look d on as unin- 
je habitable, are very plentifully peopled. Thirdly, We find 
at by Experience, that the things which we profeſs to val 
our ſelves moſt upon, and pretend to have had the ear lie 
Intelligence ot, have been received and practiſed in theſe 


ſoon andꝭ as long as we our ſelves have obſer ved, or had no- 
tice ot them. I do not pretend to determine whence they 
had it. And that, whether we regard Religious Matters, 
and ſuch as come to us by Revelation from Heaven; as tor 
Inftance, the Belief of One ſingle Man at firſt, the Uni- 
verſal Progenitor of all Mankind; the Univerſal Deluge; 
of a God that lived in Humane iFleſh, and took the Sub- 
ſtance of a pure and holy Virgin; of a Day of General 
Judgment; of the Reſurrection of the Dead ; the Obſerva- 
tion of Solemn Faſts; the Ornaments of thoſe that Mini- 
ter in Holy Things, the Surplice and the Mitre particu- 
larly ; the 'Reſpedt paid to the Croſs; Circumeiſion like 
that of the Fews and Mahometant; and Counter - Circumci- 
ſion, . which makes it a point of Religion, to prevent all ap- 


we regard Civil Conſtitutions; as That ot the Eldeſt Son 
LE . D 2 | inheri- 


lately-diſcovered Countries for a long time, and perhaps as 


pearance of any ſuch thing upon their Bodies: Or, whether _ 
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inheriting his Father's Eſtate; Patent Honours taking new 
Names, and Titles, and laying down that of their Families; 
Subfidies ro Princes; Armories, and Fortifications : Diver- 
fions of Players and Mountebanks; Mufical Inſtruments, 
and all kinds of Diverſion, in uſe in theſe Parts of the 
World; Artillery, and Printing. From all which it is very 


natural to deduce theſe following Inferences, That this huge 
Body, which we call the World, is very different from the 
common Apprehenſions of Men concerning it. That it 1s 


not at all times, and in all places the fame; but hath its 
Tides, its Ebbings and Flowings in perpetual Succeſſion: 


That there is nothing ſo confidently aſſerted, and believed 


in one place, but is as generally received, as peremptorily 


maintained, nay, as fiercely contradicted and condemned 
in another. And that the Original of all this, whether 
Agreement, or Difference, is to be reſolved at laſt into the 


Nature of Man's Mind, which is ſuſceptible of Ideas of all 


ſorts: And that the World being in perpetual Motion, is 
ſometimes at greater, and ſometimes in leſs Agreement with 
it ſelf, in the ſeveral parts of it. That all things are com- 
prehended within the general Courſe of Nature, and ſubject 
to the Great Director of Univerſal Nature; and that they 
ſpring up, are alter d, decay, and are aboliſſid, according 
as He in his Wiſdom thinks fit to vary them, by the Change 
put upon Seaſons and Ages, Countries and Places, the Air, 
the Climate, the Soil, in which Men are born, and bred, 
and dwell. And laſtly, That, as our Predeceſſors were but 
Men, fo We are no more; and ſince the Errors in their 
judgment of Things are maniteſt, this ſhould teach Us- to 


diſtruſt and ſuſpect our own. And when theſe Inferences 


are juſtly made, the Reſult of them muſt needs be; to be 


inſeparably wedded to no Opinion, to eſpouſe none of our 


Arguments and Speculations too eagerly; to be aſtoniſhed 


at nothing, though never ſo unuſual; not to loſe our 


Temper upon any Accident; but whatever happens, or how 
violent ſoever the Storm may be, to fix upon this Reſolu- 
tion, and ſatisfy our ſelves in it; That it is but according 
to the Courſe of Nature; and that He who governs the 
World, works as He pleaſes; and proceeds by the Rules 
of His own Wiſdom; and therefore all we have to do, is to 


take a prudent Care, that nothing may hurt us through 


| _ own Weakneſs, or Inconſideration, or Dejection of 
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Chap. 2. The Second Diſpoſition to Wiſdom. 37 
Thus much I thought ſufficient and indeed neceſſary to | 
be ſaid upon this perfeQt Liberty of Judgment, conſiſting ot 

the Three - Particulars fo largely inſiſted on, And indeed 

ſo largely, by reaſon I am ſenſible, it is not ſuited to the 

Palate of the World ; but denounces War againſt Pedants, 

and poſitive Pretenders; which are all of them Enemies to 

true Wiſdom, as well as to this Principle of Mine. The 
Advantages whereof have been ſufficiently repreſented al- 

ready, the Miſchiefs it prevents, and the Tranquility it 

brings. This was the particular Character of Socrates, that 
Father and Chief of the Philoſophers, and univerſally ac- 

d knowledged as ſuch : By this (as P/atarch ſays) though he 
had no Off. ſpring of his own, yet he managed others ſo, as 

d to make Them fruitful, and Midwitd their Productions 


r into the World. This Temper is in ſome ſenſe like that 
je Ataraxie, which Pyrrho's Sceptical Followers called the Su- 
1 preme Happineſs of Man: But it that reſemblance be a 
is little over-{trained, yet it may very well bear being com- 


pared to the Neutrality and Indifference, which the Sect 
„of the Academicks profeſſed. And the Natural Effect of 
3 8 ſuch a Temper is to be diſcompoſed or aſtoniſhed at no- 
y thing; which Pythagoras thought the Sovereign Good, and 
Ariſtotle called the True Greatneſs of Soul. So Horace; 


* Bf Mot to Admire, as moſt are wont to do, ? 

55 | It is the only Method that I know, © A 5 
, To make Men happy, and to keep them ſo. 

: W Cteech. 

ir 10 2 

0 And is it not a moſt amazing perverſeneſs that Men cannot 
es be prevailed with to make the Experiment; nay, that 
e they ſhould not bear to have it ſo much as recommended or 
r mentioned; but prefer Slavery and Dependance, before 
d living upon their own Stock, getting above Fortune, and 
r making themſelves eafie and Maſters at all Times, and 
W Places, and upon all Accidents alike > May we not moſt 
* juſtly cry out with Tiberius, more juſtly indeed than He 
g did, (O Fretches, born to be Slaves!) How abſurd is it, that 
e we, who are ſuch Patrons, and Sticklers for Liberty in the 
8 Caſe of our Bodies, Eſtates, and all other Properties, ſhould. 
0 not bear to have our Mind free, which after all is the only 
h — — — — — n ky ' — — — 
f Nil admirari prope res eſt una Numici, ö ee e 
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Of Wiſdom, Book Il. 
Free-botn thing that belongs to any of us 7 We ſeelt an 
employ conveniences fetch d from all parts of the World, 
count no expence too great, for the Health, the Service, 
the Ornament of the Body; bur grudge way thing for 
the improvement and enriching of the Mind. In fhort, 
We are fo partial, as to take all poſſible pains, that the Body 
may be at large, while the Soul is fetter d, and coop d up in 
Priſon. $ 
The other Branch of this Liberty, in which the Will is 


Liberty of concern d, is of yet greater value and onght to be more 


the Will. 


endeavour'd after by a Wiſe Man, as indeed it is more ſer- 
viceable to him, than the former. Now here I think it 


neceſlary to admoniſh my Reader, that the Matter under 


our preſent Conſideration, is not that Faculty and Privilege 
of Human Nature, which Philoſophers and Divines com- 
monly ſtile Free-WilI, nor ſhall we treat of it in the ſame 
Method with Them : But my meaning is, That a Wiſe 
Man ought to preſerve his own Eaſe and Quiet, to keep his 
Will and Affections free and diſengag d; and to lay them 


out upon very few Objects; and thole ſuch as may juſti- 
fie his Choice; (for indeed the Things that deſerve our 


Choice and challenge our Affections, if nicely examin'd, 
will be found but very few). But this is not all; For even 
Thoſe that deſerve them beſt, will ae Fondn our Vche- 


mence, and Eagerneſs, and immoderate Fondnefs of them, 


And here I find my ſelf under ſome nexeſſity of encountring 
two very popular and plauſible Opinions. The One is 


That which teaches us to be always forward to ſerve other 


People; to lay aſide all thoughts of one's ſelf, for rhe 


fake of our Neighbours ; and eſpecially when the Publick - 


Good is concerned, pretends | that no private Intereſt 
ought to come in Competition with it ; And the Other 
prompts us to eſpouſe ſuch Matters with all poſſible Zeal, 
and to the very utmoſt of our Power, He that declines rhe 
Former, is accuied of wanting good Nature, and a publick 


Spirit; and he that is remiſs in the Latter, is ſuſpected of 


Coldneſs and Indifference ; want of Genetofity, and the 
Zeal that is required of a good Man, and in ſhort, reputed 
incapable of making a Friend. Now whatever there may 
really be at the bottom of theſe Opinions, yet it is plain, 
the Wortd have overloaded the Foundation, and built fach 
Notions upon it, as exceed all Reaſon and Meaſure; and 
nothing can be more Romantick and Extravagant, than 
what we find deleted upon theſe Occations, For our Go: 
+, - R „ 
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Extreme. 


no domeſtick Cates, that lle upon their Hands; 


vernors, who feel the Advantage of them, oftentimes infuſe 
Principles into us, not according to the true Merits of the 
Cauſe, but in proportion as they perceive they may proy 
ſerviceable and beneficial : And it frequently falls out, tha 
thoſe Opinions, which are in themſelves moſt reaſonable 


and true, are not moſt convenient to be generally entertain- 
ed. And beſides this, Obſerving how natural the Love of 


our Selves and our own private Advantage is, and what 
Partialities and unreaſonable Exceſſes it is apt to carry us 
into, they thought 1t neceſſary to divert and draw us off as 
far from This as poſſibly; and fo took the common Courſe 
of bending the Crooked Stick the contrary way, that it 
might at i ſtand ſtrait by being forced toward the other 


But theſe Opinions, when miſunderſtood, and miſappli- 


ed, (which is commonly the Fate of moſt Opinions, when 
they fall into the hands of a Multitude) occafion great In- 
juſtice, and Diſorder, many Difficulties, and grieyous Mil- 


chiefs. As we may plainly obſerve in thoſe perſons, that 
ſnap at every bait of this kind; let themſelves out to hire 
as it were; and devote all their Time and Pains to the Ser- 
vice of other People. Theſe Men do hot only ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be managed, and taken abſolute Poſſeſſion of by 


their Friends; but they thruſt themſelves forward of their 


own accord, and will have an Oar in every Boat: It is in- 
different to them, whether the Matter concerns them, 0 

not; whether it be of great conſequence, or of none at Il; 
ſtill they Intereſs themſelves in all alike ; for indeed they 
often do ir merely to keep themſelves in Motion and Em- 
ployment ; It ſtirs their Spirits, puts their Soul info a 
pleating ſort of Agitation; and thus * they are buſie 72505 
becauſe they love to be ſo. They cannot bear the having no- 


ching to do; nor can they conſine their Thale to their 
| own Affairs; but either do not ſee, or carelel 


| y overlook 
them; and ſo ſeek Employment abroad, and meddle and 
turn Undertakers in things that are forein and diſtant, as 
it they had nothing at all to do at home; no Concerns 
that are eſſential and neceſſary to be followed; no r , 
UC 
ought to be firſt diſpatch'd ; and which, it duly attended 
to, would leave no room tor Sloth, nor leiſure 10 great, as 
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Of Wiſdom: Book IT. 
ſhould prove a Temptation to us, to turn Managers for 
other people, that we may keep our ſelves in Action. Many 
of theſe Perſons are good Husbands of their Purſe, and care- 
ful not to part with a Peny of Money, but upon valuable 
Conſiderations; but they are unreaſonably prodigal of their 
Soul, their Life; ſquander away their Time and their Pains, 
their Affections and their Will, moſt profuſely and unac- | 
countably ; dedicate themſelves and all their Powers, to 
any occaſion that calls for their Aſſiſtance ; And yet, when 
all is done, Theſe are the valuable Treaſures, of which we 
ought to be exceeding choice and ſparing; and in ſuch In- 

ſtances it is chiefly, that Frugality and good Management 
are commendable. But alas! the Perſons we ſpeak of are 
ſo far from this, that they glory in their Extravagance ; | 
act all with ſuch Violence, and Paſſion, that they are loſt | 
to Reaſon and common Senſe; and never think they do 
enough, till they have engaged as deep as is poſſible; and | 
given up their Perſons, and their Wits both, to the Cauſe 
they eſpouſe. Great Men make their Advantage of ſuch | 
Tempers as theſe ; Men that will be eager, and angry, and | 
expoſe, nay loſe their Lives upon pretences of Friendſhip, 
and Punctilios of Honour and Reſpect, are ſpecial Tools 
for their purpoſe. And they are not wanting to counte- | 
' nance and careſs them, throw out large Promiſes, and uſe 
a thouſand little Stratagems to draw them in, and fix them 
to their Party ; But though Fools believe and are caught by 


them, yet Wiſe Men know this is all Trick and Deſign; 


that there is Deceit in the Bait, and Death upon the Hook; | 
and that all their fair Carriage and large Promiſes are de- 
4 5 not at all to ſerve Us, but to ſerve themſelves 
of us. | 

Now, Firſt of all, This Temper we have been deſcribing, 
puts all into contuſion, expoſes the Mind to perpetual un- 
eaſineſs, and brings it into a State of abſolute Slavery. It 
argues Ignorance of that, which every one ought to know, 
and that is, how much he owes to himſelf, and what the 
Obligations are, and the Offices ariſing from them, which 
are firſt and ſtrictly due at home. All which theſe perſons | 
_ violate ; for while they are ſo mighty officious, and liberal 
in the Service of other People, they injure and defraud them: | 
lelves ; and ſpend that Stock of Eaſe and Comfort, whic 


is their own due, and ought to be preſerved. Beſides; ii 


we defire Buſinets, Providence hath cut us out enough of 
our own ; let us put look at home, and diſcharge the Dury | 
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of our reſpective Stations diligently ; but eſpecially, let us 
but look within; and we ſhall be far from finding any 
occaſion to ask for work of our Neighbours : The difficulty 
will then be to diſpatch that which they ask of Us; and 


beſides, we ſhall then find our Hands full, and a neceſſity 
of keeping cloſe to our own. He that takes care to live as 
becomes his Virtue and his Honour; ſo as may prelerve 
his Health, and give him a contented and chearful Enjoy- 
ment of the World, hath enough to do; and he that neg- 
lets or impairs any of theſe, merely to do another Service, 
is ill adviſed; and under colour ot Good-nature to his 
Friend, is guilty of great Injuſtice and Il]-nature to him- 
ſelf. To oblige and aſſiſt others, ſo far as may be conſiſtent 
with the ſecuring theſe things to our ſelves, is ſufficient ; 
but to go beyond that, is to break our Duty in one parti- 
cular, while we Supererogate in another. He is an unrea- 
ſonable Man, that expects one ſhould Sacrifice his Virtue, 
or his Happineſs to him; and He is a very fooliſh Man, 
that will do it, if it be expected. And therefore I repeat 
again a Direction given juſt now, That a Man ought ta 
elpouſe and devote himſelf to but very few Things; and 
to take care that theſe be ſuch, as will juſtifie the ſetting his 
eg upon them; and they, to be ſure, can be but very 
ew. | 


ATR 


* Ipſa fe velocitas implicat, unde Feſtinatio tarda eſt, Qut ni- 


Mum properat ſerids abſdlyit. 


of, 


inſtead of laying our ſelves out upon every Bodies buſineſs 
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of, gives offence and ground of Reſentment to others; and 
puts his own Mind upon a perpetual Fret and Ferment; as 
oft as any thing happens, that either defeats or delays the 
Succeſs he is labouring after. Heat and Violence never ma- 


nage any thing well, We may obſerve it daily, what Advan- 


tages Men loſe, and how great an Injury they do to them- 
felves, their Bufineſs, the Cauſe and Party they efpoule, 
by this want of Temper ; even to the ruin of the faireſt and 


moſt promiſing Expectations, in matters of the greateſt Im- 


portance, And the thing is no leſs evident too, in the moſt 


common and inſignificant cafes. In a matter fo frivolous 


as Play, for inſtance, where He that is eagereſt and moſt in- 
tent upon Winning, breaks the Rules and proper Methods, 
overlooks the Advantages of the Game, and contributes 
to his own Loſs. Whereas an Adverſary that plays calmly 
and fedately, hath always his Eyes and his Wits about him; 
his Paſſion never tranſports his Reaſon ; but he makes the 
beſt of every Chance, and does not only enjoy the Diver- 
ſion, but bid faireſt for the Succels. He makes his Feints, 
nd Doubles; and lays hold on every favourable occaſion; 
it he fail of his Deſign, he bears it with Moderation, anc 

makes it up another time; is always ready to obſerve and 
to improve every Change of Fortune; and by jogging on 
leiſurely, and keeping the Reins. in his own hand, comes 
ſooneſt and ſafeſt to his Journey's End. | „ 

This leads us to a Third Remark of very great Conſe- 
Jyence, which is, that this vehement and eager Zeal, in- 
ests the Mind, and corrupts the Judgment. For while 
Men are addicted to one Perſon or Party, and wholly fer 
upon promoting their Advantage, they go furioully to 
work, and ftrain every thing beyond its due pitch. 1-21 
extol their Favourites and Partners in the fame Cauſe wit 

undeſer ved Commendations ; and load their Adverſaries 


, 
g 


with odious Characters, and falſe Accuſations; turn Super- 


ſtitious to the laſt degree; and interpret every Event as 


ominous, and a Prognoſtication of Good in favour of them · 


flyes and Friends ; and a plain Declaration of Providence, 
againſt thoſe that are engaged in oppoſition to them. Nay, 
ey carry this Folly ſo far, as not to ſee or allow any 


Virtue or good Quality in their Adverſaries; repreſent them 


as Vicious and Villains, and would have us believe, that 
all who think, and act, and defign otherwiſe, than they 
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Chap. 2. The Second Diſpoſition to Wiſdom. 
themfelves do, muſt be either Knaves, or Fools, and Maden; 
and thoſe who are more juſt and moderate in their Senti- 
ments, that obſerve any real Virtues, and give due Praiſes 
to thoſe that differ from them, are preſently ſuſpected ro 
be of the ſame Party and Principle; merely for their Cha- 
rity in vindicating or excuſing, and not running into the 
fame Excefles of Partiality and Prejudice, the fame unzea- 
ſonable Cenſures and Condemnations, with theſe hot-head- 
ed Zealots. Whereas indeed nothing can be more extrava- 
gant, than to imagine that a Man who is not one of Us 
cannot poffibly be a Good Man; and that he may nor, for 
the main, or at leaſt in ſome caſes where the Point in diffe- 
rence is no way concerned, . be very honeſt and commenda- 
ble, though it be his unhappineſs, to be under a wrong 
Perſuaſion, and in forme patticulars embarqued in the In- 
tereſt or Opinions of thoſe who are very 1 Men. 
That Paſſion ſhould commit a violence upon the Will, is 
but too much; but that it ſhould debauch and blind the 
Judgment, and deſtroy Charity and common Senſe, is abo- 
minable, and not to be endured. And Men ſhould by all 
means think themſelves obliged to proceed with Equity 
and Candor ; to fee and to acknowledge Goodneſs, where- 
ever it is to be found, though in the worſt and moſt mi- 
taken Enemies; and not to palliate, or overlook, much 
leſs to defend and applaud the Vices and Follies of our 
Friends and Followers; but to lay afide all private Conſſ- 
derations, and frankly to expreſs our Dereſtation of theſe 
things, let the perſons guilty of them be who, of what they 
will, The contrary wicked Practice {for a very wick 
one it is) ſeems to proceed in great meaſure from want 
conſidering and difioenithing aright, what the Points in 
difference are, and how far they extend. For it is moſt cer- 
tain, that where the Controverſy is no way concerned, we 
on to behave our ſelves with all manner of Indifference; 
and paſs fair and equitable Judgments, as we would do, 
ſuppoſing no Diſpute or Diſagreement at all. And Reſent- 
ments ſhould never be carried beyond that particular Sub- 


ect which provokes them; nor Anger, of all Paſſions, fuf- 


tered to grow general and unlimited. And theſe are forme 
of the many Evils, which too great Eagerneſs and Intention 
of Mind naturally brings upon Men, let the Matter we ſet 
our hearts ſo much upon, be what it will; for this Diſpoſiti- 
on 15 capable of Excels, and liable ro Inconveniences, when 
fred upon. the Very beſt Obel z and a Man may _ by 
WE 2 5 7 f ing 
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his Conduct: This good management of our ſelves is the 


World, and apply our ſelves to the Obſervance of the one, 
_ contribute to the Common Good; and conſcientioully to | 


may conduce to the Benefit of Human Society, * He that | 
3 4 Friend to himſelf, is a Friend to all Mankind ; for the 
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being too vehement and hot, in the purſuit even of Good. 
neſs and Wiſdom it ſelf. | 

Now in order to moderate this Affectionate Earneſtneſ,, 
and reduce the Mind to due Temper ; every Man ought 
to remember, that the moiſt important thing given us in 
charge by God and Nature, that to which we have the 
ſtrongeſt Obligations, and conſequently ſuch as ought to 
be firlt ſatisfy d, is, That Every Man ſhould look well to 


very buſineſs upon which we were ſent into the World at 
firſt, and are continu'd in it ſtill, And this Duty we do 
by no means diſcharge faithfully, except the Peace, and 
Tranquility, and Liberty. of our Minds be conſulted and 
 preſerv'd. And preſerv'd theſe cannot be, unleſs we make 
it our Principle and Rule, to Lend our ſelves to a Friend, 
but to Give our ſelves up to none but our ſelves; to take 
buſineſs in hand, but not to lay it to heart; to bear it as a 
burden, and becontent with ſuſtaining the weight of it up- 
on our ſhoulders, but not to incorporate and unite with it, 
by making it inſeparable and a part of our ſelves ; to be. 
ftow all poſſible Diligence, but not to miſplace and throw | 
away our Affections, upon it; to faſten eagerly upon very | 
few things, and to ſtick to them only ſo, as ſtill to conti | 
nue at our own diſpoſal, and be diſengag d eaſily and at our 
pleaſure. This is the true, the ſovereign Remedy, againſt 
all the Inconveniences and Uneaſineſſes formerly mention'd; 
and this is not any ſuch ſeliſh or narrow-ſpirited advice, 
as ſome may imagine. It does not condemn or exclude 
any of thoſe Duties or good Offices requir'd from us; 
it does no prejudice to the Publick, our Friends or our | 
Neighbours ; ſo far from That, that it is moſt certain we 
are bound by all the Tyes of Honour and Religion, to be 
courteous and kind, aſſiſting and ſerviceable to one ano- 
ther; to comply with the Cuſtoms and Occaſions of the 


and the Supply of the other, as our Circumſtances wi 
permit; and in order hereunto, every Man is oblig d to 
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perform all thoſe Duties and mutual Offices, which any 
way concern him, as a Member of the Body Politick, and | 
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Love and Care ot one's ſelf is ſo far from engroſſing, and 
confining all we can do to our own fingle Perſons; that it 


ſtill, TI muſt inſiſt upon it, that the moſt generous Inclina- 
tions and Endeavours of this kind ought to be temper d wit 
Moderation and Prudence; and no Man is publick-ſpirit 
as he ſhould be, unleſs he be diſcreet withal 3 and That in 
theſe Two reſpects particularly. Firſt, Not to apply, or 
lay himſelf out upon every occaſion that offers indifferent- 
ly; but firſt to ſit down, and conſider well the Juſtice, the 
Reaſonableneſs, and the Neceſſity of the thing; whether 
it will anſwer his deſign, and be worth his pains. And if 


this were done, a world of trouble might be ſpar d. Then 


Secondly, That even thoſe occaſions, which have the beſt 


Title to his Application, may be follow'd without Violence 


and Vexation of Mind. A Man ſhould contract his Defires, 
and bring them within as ſmall a Compaſs. as he can; The 
Little he does defire, ſhould be purſu'd with Temper, and be 


deſir d moderately 3 ane ſhould be free from An- 


xiety and Diſtraction: And in any the moſt Important Mat- 
ters that we undertake, we may be allow d to employ our 
Hands, our Feet, our Tongue, the Attention of our Thoughts, 
the Sweat of our Brows, all proper means in order to the 
effecting them, nay, to ſpend our Blood, and hazard our 


Lives, if the occaſion require it; but {till all this is to be 


done with a Reſerve; calmly and conſiderately, without 
Paſſion and Torment; without Fretfulneſs and Impatience. 
A Man muſt always preſerve the Government and Com- 
mand of himſelf; the Health of his Body, the Soundneſs 
of his Mind, the Tranquility and Eaſe ot both, ſo far as is 
poſſible. For Succeſs does by no means depend upon Heat, 
and Forwardneſs, and an Impetuous Eagerneſs of the Will; 
but is much oftner and better attain d without it; and the 
Cooler our Proceedings are, the greater Expectations we 
may entertain from them. It is a vulgar and a very groſs 
Miſtake, that no Affair is undertaken heartily and to pur- 
poſe, without a great deal of Noiſe, and Hurry, and Bu- 


ſtle. For, as 1 have already ſhew d, theſe only diſorder and 


perplex the Cauſe; put Men beſide their Biaſs, and are fo 
many freſh Obſtructions. How common a. thing is it to 
obſerve vaſt numbers of Men, who venture their Perſons in 


the Wars, and are in daily, hourly peril, of, their Lives; 
without any anxious Concern at all; they march up to th 


Can- 


4 


implies, and puts us upon the being as univerſally beneficial, - 
and diffufing our Powers, as far and wide as we can. But 
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Cannon's Mauth when their Poſt requires it, and puſh on 
to Action, and yet neither the Hazard, nor the Loſs of the 
Batrels they fight, ever breaks them one Night's reſt; 
They confider, This is their Duty, and upon that Conſide- 


ration they diſcharge it chearfully. And yer at the ſame 
time that you ſee the Camp and the Field ſo eaſie, and void 


of Care; a Splenetick Politician, who never had the Coy: 
rage to look Danger in the Face, ſhall ſit you at home, and 
teaze and afflict himſelf with the Event of this Engagement; 
and be a thouſand times more perplex d and morttfy'd with 
any ill Succeſs, than thoſe very Soldiers, who ſpend their 
Blood, and ſtake down their Lives in the Service. 

In a word; We muſt learn to underſtand our ſelues, and 
our Condition; and diſtinguiſh aright, between our pri- 
vate and perſonal, and our Publick Capacities. For every 
one ot us is under a double Character, and hath two parts 
to play. The one external and viſible, but ſomewhat fo- 
rein and diſtant; the other domeſtick, and proper, and 
ellential to us. Now though our Shint be next to our Skin, 
yet according to the Proverb, we ſhould always remember, 
that how near ſoever our Shirt may be, our Skin is ſtil 


nearer to us. A Judicious Perſon will; diſcharge his Duty 


to the Publick, and fill an Office well; and yet at the fame | 


time will diſcern the Folly, and Wickednels, - and Oheat, 


which a Publick Station expoſes him to the practiſe of. He 
will not decline the thing; becauſe it is agreeable to the 
Cuſtom and Conftttution ef his Country; it is neceſſary and 


uletul to the Publick, and perhaps advantagious to himſelt: 


He will ſubmit in many things to do as/the: World does, be- 
cauſe the Reſt of Mankind live at the ſame rate; and ſince 
he cannot mend the World, it is to no purpoſe to diſturb 

jr, by being ſingular. But ſtill he will look upon this, as a 
matter ſomewhat forein, and eonſider this-Oharacter as ad- 
ventitious and accidental, not natural eo him; it is what he 
is oblig d to put on, and appear ins buthe was not born 
with it, nor is it a part of him. And therefore he will al 
ways exerciſe it with all due Limitations and Reſervations; 
and not ſo embark in Buſineſs, as to be quite ſwallowitl up 
zn it: but manage Matters fo, that he may ſtill enjoy him 
Ws and be free and eaſie with a particlar Friend, or at 
leaſt, within his own Breaſt; not ſo ſerve the Worlil, as to 
neglect, and be our of a Condition: to ſerve himſelf; nor en- 
deavour the Benefit of others, at the Expence . or Loſs of « 
Good, that is truly and properly his owW un. 8 4 | 
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fundamental Part of Wiſdom. 


42 HE Directions laid down in the two foregoing Chap: 
ters, being ſuch Preparations, as were thought nece(- 
fry for diſpoſing aright the Perſon who afpires after Wiſ⸗ 
Jom, and qualify ing him to make a ſucceſsful e it; 
that is, By removing the 'Obſtructions, and clearing his 
Mind of Prejadices.; and fetting it at large from the Slave 

and Confinement of Popular Opinions, and private Paſſi- 
ons: and alſo by advancing to that noble and happy Free- 
dom of Thought and Will already deſeribed; that from 
hence, as from ſome -advantagious riſing ground, he may 
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fined Soul;) It may now be ſeaſonable to advance in the 


ving ſome fit Inſtructions and general Rules of Wifdom. 
The two Firſt-whereof are {ill but in the nature of Prefaces 
to the Main Work; neceſſary to be laid in the Quality of 
Foundations, upon Which to raiſe this Glorious Super- 
ſtructure. And the Fermer and Principal of theſe Two, 
deſigned for the Subject of This Chapter, is Probͤiey, and 
Sincerity. + 8 1 8 5 


Firſt, the Chief, the Fundamental Point of True Wiſdom, 
is an Aſſertion, which it may perhaps be thought needleſs 
for me to give my ſelf any great trouble in proving. For 
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Z. rue anil Subſtantial Integrity of Min d, the firſt yy 


Method propoſed -at our Entrance into this Book; by gi- 


That true Honeſty and Integrity of Heart and Life is the 
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take a full Proſpect, and arrive at a clear and diſtinẽt Know- 
ledge, and attain to an abſolute Maſtery, over all the Ob- 
jects and Things that occur to him here below; (which is 
the peculiar Character and Privilege of an exalted and re- 


n in truth, all Mankind agree in highly extolling, and zea- 
l- BF louſly pretending to it; (though it is but roo maniteſt, 
that what ſome do in this kind ſeriouſly, and out of Con- 
1 ſcientious regard to their Duty, and the real Worth of this 
n- WW Virtue ; others put on only, to ſet the beſt face upon the 
at matter; and are compelled to diſſemble from Shame, and 
to Fear, and the ill Conſequences of avowing the eontrary.) 
n. Thus far then the whole World is agreed; that Honeſty is 
a cecommended, and retpected, and at leaſt complimented; _ 
every Man profeſles to be paſſionately in love wich it, and 
P. 5 | ſubſcribes 
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moſt Devoted Servant, So that I may ſpare my ſelf the pain 
of arguing in behalf of the Thing in general; but I am afraid 
Notwithſtanding, it will prove no ſuch eaſie matter to mak 
Men agree wich the Notions of that, which in my eſteem 
is the True and Eſſential Honeſty, and to perſuade the x; 


univerſal Love, but eſpecially the univerial practice of that, 
which I think neceſſary upon this Occaſion. For as to, 
that, which is in common Vogue, and uſually reputed] 
ſuch, though the World I know are generally ſatisfied, and 
trouble themſelves fo little about underſtanding or attaining 
to any thing better, that (except a very few Wiſe Men) 
they have no Ideas, no Wiſhes beyond this; yet I make no 
difficulty to affirm, that it is all but a ſpurious and coun- 
terfeit Virtue, Sham and Trick; and the product of Art and? 


Study, Falſhood and Diſguiſe. 


No firſt of all, We cannot but be ſenſible, that Men an 
Falſe A. very often drawn on, and puſht forward to good Actions 
pearances by. ſeveral forts of Motives. Sometimes ſuch as are by no 
i means commendable; As Natural Defects, and Infirmities, 
Paſſion and Fancy, nay ſometimes by Vice, and Things in 
their own Nature Sinful. Thus Chaſtiry, and Sobriety, MW 
and Temperance of all forts, may be, and often are, owing ] 
to a weak Body, and tender Conſtitution, which cannot 
ſupport Exceſs. Contempt of Death, to Peeviſhneſs and 
Diſcontent; Patience under Misfortunes, Reſolution and 
Preſence of Thought in Dangers, to Want of Apprehen 
ſion and judgment, and a due Senſe, how great or immi- 
nent the Danger is. Valour, and Liberality, and fuſtice, 
are often inſpired and practiſed by Ambition and Vain 
glory; the Effects of good Conduct, diſcreet Management, 
of Fear, and Shame, and Avarice. And what a World ol 
renowned and noble Exploits have been owing to Preſum · 
ption and Foolhardineſs, Raſhneſs and Inconfideration'f 
Thus what we commonly call Actions and Inſtances of 


Virtue, are in reality no better than Masks, and counter 
feit Appearances of it: They have the Air and the Com- 


_ plexion, but by no means the Subſtance of it. So much re. 
ſemblance there is, that the Vulgar, who are no Critic 


in Faces, may eaſily miſtake the one for the other; and 6 
much of good there is in the Effects and Conſequences i 


ſuch Actions, that other People may be allowed to call then 


Virtuous; but it is impoſſible the perſon himſelf who dos} 
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them, ſhould eſteem them ſuch ; or that OY TI | 
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ſubſcribes himſelf its moſt Faithful, moſt Affectionate, and 
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Man can either allow them this Character, when nicely 
examined; or think one jot the better of the Man that 
does them. For Intereſt, or Honour, or Reputation, or 
Cuſtom and Compliance, or ſome other Cauſes altogether 
forein to Virtue, will be found at the bottom ; and how- 
ever beautiful the Front may be, the Foundation is rotten 


and ſtark naught. Sometimes very great and ſurprizing 


things are the Reſult of nothing better, than mere Stupi- 
dity and Brutiſnneſs; which gave occaſion for that Refle- 
ction, That Wiſdom and Inſenſibility met together in the 
ſame Point, and both of them felt and hardened themſelves 
alike under Accidents and Misfortunes. From all which, 
and a great deal more that might be ſaid, it appears, how 


exceeding dangerous and uncertain a Method thoſe Men 
take, who look no further than the outward Face of Things, 


and from the Actions, as we ſee them, form a peremptory 
Judgment ot the Probity, or the Diſingenuity of the Per- 
ſon. Whereas, for a right underſtanding of this matter, 
we ought to take a diſtinct view of the Inſide; examine the 
whole Movement; and mark well what Springs they are 
that ſet it on going. For it often happens, that very ill 


| Men do very good, and commendable, and beneficial Acti- 


ons: And both Good and Bad Men reſtrain themſelves, and 
avoid Evil; but though both abſtain alike, yet they do it 
out of very different Principles, as Horace hath obſerved per- 
tinently enough to this purpoſe, | 


Ss Crafty Foxes dread the ſecret Hare 
The Kite and Hawk, although the Bait be fair, 
Zet never Stoop, where they Suſpect a Gin. 
The Good for Virtue's Sake abhor a Sin; 
Tit fear of Puniſhment reſtrains Thy Will, 
Give leave; How eagerly wouldſt Thou be ill? © 
| 3 Horace 6 Creech. 


To make a juſt diſcovery of the Man, and inform our Selves 


| what is Honeſty and Sincerity indeed, the Actions are too 


weak an Evidence, and he that goes no farther, can know 


Cm. 
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* Cautus enim metuit foveam Lupus Accipiterque 
Suſpectos laqueos, & opertum Milvius hamum. 
Oderunt peccare Boni Virtutis amore, 

Tu nihil admittes in Te formidine pœnæ; 

Sit Spes fallendi, miſcebis Sacra protan's. 


Horat, Epiſt. xvi. Lib. 1. 1 
| nothing. 
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nothing; Theſe are only the groſs Subſtance, a Copy of his 
The Jewel cannot be diſtinguiſh'd with fo ſuperficial a view; 


Harmony, and know what Hand it is, that moves the 
Strings. For the Motive and Cauſe is the Lite and Soul of 
all, and gives both Being and Denomination to the whole 
Action. This is the only Mark we have to judge by; and 


pure, and good, and in every regard what it ought to be. 
All which depends upon the Uprightneſs of the Intention, 
and unblemiſh'd Honeſty of the Heart; and that is the very 
Quality we are now looking after. M 

3. That Integrity, which paſſes in common Eſtimation for 
What Noti- the True, and is „N recommended and extolled, and 
ons the which indeed is all, that thoſe who have the Character and 
Ss Worldbave Commendation of Juſt, and Honeſt, and Fair-dealing Men 


dantick Virtue : Such as is a Slave to Laws, and takes its 
Meaſures from thence ; is check d and kept under by Hope 
and Fear; is acquired, learned, produced, and practiſed 
upon the account of, and in ſubmiſſion to the Religion we 
profeſs, the Government we live under, the Cuſtoms of 
our Country, the Commands of our Superiors, the Exam- 

les of Them we converſe with, bound up in Forms, and 
imited by the Letter of the Law; an effeminate, poor- 
ſpirited Honeſty, perplexed with Doubts, and Scruples, 
and Terrors of Conſcience. For ſome People never think 
themſelves innocent, and as they ſhould be, when their 
Minds are quiet, and eaſy, and void of Fear. Now ſuch 
an Honeſty as this, muſt not only be mutable and manitold 
in ſeveral parts of the World, and vary as the Religion, 
and Laws, and Examples, and Forms, and Modes of the 
Countries, where Men happen to Converſe, ſhall vary; 
(For where the Springs of Action change, the whole Move- 
ment muſt needs change proportionably.) But, which is 
yet more to its diſparagement, it muſt needs be irregular, 
and unequal; inconſiſtent with it felt, floating and unſet- 
tled; full ot Ebbings and Flowings, Intervals of Heat and 
Cold; inconſtant and precarious; depending on the E- 
vents and Succeſſes of Affairs; the Offering of Occaſions, 


ſeen Accidents, which move this Man and his Virtue, as a 
F : Boat 


en, ũ ůn /n 


Countenance, and the Counterteit Luſtre of a Falſe Stone; 


it is not enough to hear the Sound, we muſt judge the 


every Man is chiefly concern d to take care that This be 


u. pretend to, is at the beſt but a mean, and formal, and pe- 
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and Interpoſition of ſudden Emergencies ; the Difference of 
Perſons and Circumſtances ; and a thouſand other unfore- 
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Boat is moved by Sails and Oars, by ſudden ſtrokes and 
ſpurts, and guſts and puffs of Wind. In a word, Theſe 
Men are good purely by Chance, by fits and ſtarts, by ex- 
ternal and very diſtant Motives; and not in reality, and b 


virtue of a fix d and governing Principle. This Defect of 


theirs is what not only Standers by, but even themſelves 


are inſenfible of; they never obſerve, nor diſcover their 
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own Imperfections, but it were eaſie to ſhew them to them- 


ſelves, and make the thing plain to them, by holding a 
ſtiff Rein, obſerving them more nicely and diſtinctly; and 
quickning their Attention a little. And indeed nothing 
would be a more effectual Conviction of their Deficiency, 
than the mighty inequality of their Actions and Tempers, 
and their own Diſagreement with themſelves. For in one 
and the ſame Caſe, you ſhall find them coming to quite 
different Reſolutions and Determinations; and aCting in 
direct Contradiction to what they have done before. Some- 
times they are ſo heavy and dull, that neither Whip nor 
Spur can get them forward; and preſently upon the full 


= ſpeed, that no Bit can ſtop them. Now this prodigious 


unevenneſs and difference of Behaviour is occaſioned by the 
difference of thoſe external Motives, by which they are go- 
vernd and manag d; And as Theſe ſometimes agitate and 
heat them violently, ſwell, and multiply, or grow luke- 
warm and cold, and flag and droop again ; ſo muſt Their 
Virtue and Zeal needs increaſe and abate accordingly ; and 
thus it diſtinguiſhes it ſelf from Real and Subſtantial Vir- 
tue, by that Property natural to all Accidents; which is, 
the being capable of Augmentation and Diminution ; and 


ſo of no better Extract, than all thoſe Qualities, whoſe 


Diſhonour it is, according to the Terms of the Schools, Re- 
cipere magis & minus. 


Now That True and Subſtantial Integrity, which I in- 


ſiſt upon at preſent as a neceſſary Qualification, in order to What it is 


Wiſdom, is Free and Eafie, void of Affectation and Con-; in Truth. 


ſtraint, Maſculine and Generous, Pleaſant and Chearful, 
Equal and Unitorm, Conſtant and. Steady, Magnanimous 
and Brave ; keeping on its own Courſe, and never looking 
to the Right Hand or to the Left; never ſtanding ſtill, or 
flackning, or quickning its Pace, upon the account of 
Wind or Weather; Accidents and Occaſions may change, 
but This continues always the ſame, It is not in the power 


of any Thing to alter or ſhake it; my meaning is, that the 
Mans Judgment and Will are fixed and immutable, and 
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the Soul, where this Integrity hath taken up its Reſidence, 
is never to be Corrupted, or diverted to diſhoneſt Purpoſes, 
For the Sincerity of the Heart is the Virtue we are treating 


ot; There it is lodged, by That we muſt judge; for Ex- 
ternal Actions, and thoſe eſpecially that are of a publick 


Capacity and Importance, are of a Nature and Conſidera- 
tion very different from this; as I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſhew hereafter, when my Method brings me to treat of them 


diſtinctly. 
Of this I ſhall give my Reader ſome Deſcription, when I 


ha ve firſt deſired him to recollect what was ſaid in the Pre- 


face; and that in agreement to the Deſign of this Treatiſe, 


I ſpeak of Probity and Wiſdom at preſent, as Virtues purely 


Human, ſuch as entitle a Man to the Character of an Ho- 
neſt or a Prudent Man with regard to Civil Affairs, and 


common Converſation ; without any reſpect at all ro the 


Chriſtian and more exalted Senſe of the thing. Of which 


nevertheleſs, though Forein to the general Intent of my 


Book, I ſhall rake occaſion to ſay ſome little matter, before 
I leave this Subject. | Wan: | 

The true Spring and Source of this Probity is Nature, 
which obliges a Man to be ſuch as he ought to be; that is, 
to conform and govern himſelf according to her Dictates 
and Directions. For Nature maintains a twofold Cha- 
racter, and is at once a Miſtreſs to Command, and a Law 
to Teach, and ſet us out our Duty. With regard to the 
former of theſe Capacities, there is an Internal, Univerſal, 
that is, a natural Obligation incumbent upon every Man, 
to be an honeſt, ſincere Man, and ſo to anſwer the End of 
his Creation. And This is an Obligation ſo ſtrong, an In- 
ducement fo weighty, that no one need look for any greater, 


any additional Motives; nor indeed is it poſſible to find 


any that deſerve greater Deference and Regard ; any ante- 


cedent to it, ſince its Validity is of the ſame date with our 


Selves, and both It and We came into the World together. 
Every Man ought to make it his Buſineſs and Care to be a 
good Man, upon this very account, becauſe he is a Man; 
for he who is regardleſs of this Point, is a Monſter, re- 
nounces himſelf, reproaches his Nature, and in effect ceaſes 


to be what he appears, and uſurps a Form, which of Right 


belongs not to him. This Probity muſt alſo be of its own 
growth, without Cultivating or Conſtraint ; that is, It 
muſt proceed from an Internal Principle, which God hath 
wrought into our Nature and Conſtitution; and not 
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be the effect of Accident, or any forein Indu:zement. No 


Man, whoſe Will is uncorrupt, would chuſe a thing in its 


declenſion, as debas'd and faln from its natural Perfection; 


It is a Contradiction to pretend a Man defires a thing, and 
that he is indifferent at the ſame time, whether it be what 
it ought, and have all the Commendable Qualiries of right 
belonging to it. A Man is ſolicitous to have all his parts 


in their true Perfection; his Head, his Eyes, his Judg- 


ment, his Memory, his whole Body; nay the very Con- 


veniences and Accoutrements belonging to that Body ; 


and ſhall his Will and his Conſcience be the only neg- 
leted things about him? Shall it be no part of his 


Care whether Theſe have their due Integrity or not? I 
would have a Man reſolute in Goodneſs, though it 


were but purely upon his own account, and in regard to his 
Character as he is a Man; ſenſible, that to Act other wiſe, 


is as much as in him lies, to abandon and deſtroy himſelf ; 7 


and thus Probity will be an Internal Principle, as effential 
to, and of a piece with him, as He is with himſelf. No 
external Cauſe is capable of being a ſufficient Foundation 
for it, becauſe all ſuch are forein and accidental ; and as 
ſuch are liable to Changes and Decays; and whenever the 
Foundation ſinks, the Superſtructure muſt of neceſſity tum- 
ble with it: If a Man be Virtuous and Juſt for the ſake of 
his Reputation, or any other Advantage, What Obligation 


will this be to his Retirements, to his Solitary Actions? 
Take off the Hopes of his Virtue being known, and you 


either take off the whole thing, or cool, and check his vi- 
gor in the Practice of it. If fear of Laws and Puniſhments 
reſtrain him; put him but in a way to elude the Laws, 

lick Diſcovery ; and what ſhall ſecure his 
Honeſty then; So poor, fo precarious, ſo uncertain a thing 
is this Occafional Virtue: And yet this is the Virtue in 
vogue, and what very few riſe beyond. As the World goes, 
tis very well if all theſe Conſiderations will prevail upon 
Men to do what becomes them; nay if their Actions be 


commendable or blameleſs, whatever their ſecret Diſpoſiti- 


ons are. Now I expect, in the Perſon whom this Treatiſe 
undertakes to form, a Probity that will ſtand upon its own 
bottom; ſo firmly rooted, that you can no more ſeparate 
it from the Man, than you can his very Human Nature it 
ſelf. I expect he ſhould never yield to do an Ill thing, tho 
he, could be affur'd it will never be known. For is it poſ- 


ſible to conceal it from himſelf? And if his own S 
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be privy to it, what need any farther Witneſſes; This One 
is more than all the World beſides. By the ſame Reaſon he 
mult be as obſtinately good, notwithſtanding any Recom- 
pence which would bribe him to be otherwiſe; for it is im- 
poſſible he ſhould receive a valuable Conſideration in this 
Caſe; and nothing can be fo near to him, as his own Ef- 
ſence, which Wickedneſs impairs and corrupts. To yield 
upon ſuch Temptations, is like the being content with a 
very ill Horſe, provided a Man have an embroider'd Saddle. 
I muſt therefore infiſt upon it, that being a Man, and ta- 
king care to live as becomes one, that is, taking care to be a 
fincere good Man, ſhould always go together, and be above 
the power of all the World to ſeparate them. This particular 


I think is ſufficiently urg d, let us now proceed to the next. 


Now the Model and Pattern, the Spring and Source of 
this Integrity, is the Law of Nature; by which I mean U- 
niverſal Equity and Reaſon, that Candle of our Maker 
lighted up in every Breaſt, to guide, and ſhine in us per- 
petually. For This is the Dictate and Direction of God 
himſelf ; He is the King, and this the Fundamental Law of 


the Univerſe, a Ray and Beam of the Divine Nature, that 


flows from, and hath a neceſſary Connexion and Depen- 
dance upon that Eternal and Immutable Law, which the 
Almighty preſcrives to his own Actions. A Man that pro- 
ceeds upon this Principle, is his own Rule; for he acts in 
agreement with the nobleſt and moſt valuable part of his 
Nature. This Man's Honeſty is Eſſential to, and Inſepara- 
ble from him; not precarious and uncertain, and owing 
merely to Chance and Occaſion ; For this Light and Law is 
born with, and bred in us; a piece of our Frame, and Ori- 
ginal Conſtitution ; and from thence obtains tlie Name of 


| Nature, and the Law of Nature. Such a Man by-conle- 


quence will be a good Man conſtantly, and at all times; 
His Virtue will be uniform and even; every Place, every {| 
Emergency will find him the ſame. For this Law of Na- 
tyre is perpetual ; the Obligation of it is: laſting and invio- 
Jable ; the Equity and Reaſon of it are Eternal; written. in 
large and indelible Characters; no Accident can deface 
them, no length of time waſte or wear them out ; even 
Wickedneſs it elf, by the Cuſtomary Habits whereof the 
poſitive and additional Improvements of this Law, are cor- 
rupted ; yet cannot debauch, or exterminate theſe firſt and 
Natural Notions; no Place, no Time can alter or diſguiſe 
them; but they continue eyery where the ſame. The Go 
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lections inferr'd from them differ infinitely, but theſe firſt 
Principles themſelves, which are the Ground of all Moral 
Inſtitutions, admit of no Change, no Increaſe, no Abate- 
ment; no Fits and Starts, no Ebbings and Flowings 3 bur, 
as they are a part of our Subſtance, ſo do they agree with 
what the Schools ſay of all Subſtances in general, that it is 
contrary. to their nature to be more or leſs than they are, 
Why then, Vain Man, doſt thou trouble thy ſelf, to ſeek 
abroad for ſome Law and Rule to Mankind? What can 
Books or Maſters tell thee, which thou mightſt not tell thy 
ſelf > What can Study or Travel ſhew, which at the ex- 
pence of much leſs pains thou mightſt not ſee at home, by 
deſcending into thy own Conſcience, and hearkning atten- 
tively to its Admonitions 2 When Ignorance of this kind is 
pretended, the ſame Reply is fit for Thee, which would be 
given to a ſhuffling Debtor; who, when Payment is de- 
manded, profeſſes not to know how the Money became due, 
when all the while he hath the Bill about him: For thou 
carrieſt the Bond, and the particulars of thy Debt in thy 
own Boſom: and what thou ſeekeſt Information of from 
others, canſt not but know, if thou conſult thy Selt. 

To what purpoſe is all this Labour and Coſt; the toil- 
ſome tumbling over of Codes, and Inſtitutes; of Prece- 
dents and Reports; of Statutes and Records, when all theſe 
are contain'd in one ſmall portable Volume? The Two Ta- Rom. ii. 
bles of Moſes, the Twelve Tables of the Greeks, the Law 12. 
written in the Hearts of them who had no Law; and in 
ſhort, all the Rules of Equity, and Good Laws, that have 
any where been enacted, and obtain'd in the World, are no- 
thing elfe but Copies and Tranfcripts produc'd in open 
Court, and publiſh'd from that Original, which thou keep- 
eſt cloſe within thee, and yet all the while pretendeſt to 
know nothing of the matter; ſtifling and ſuppreſſing, as 
much as in thee lies, the Brightneſs of that Light which 
ſhines within; and fo falling under the Condemnation of 

_ thoſe mention d by the Apoſtle, who hold, or detain the Rom. i; 
Truth of God in Unrighteouſneſs. If This have not been 18. 
ſufficiently publiſh'd, and promulg d as loud, as clear, as 
intelligibly as other human Laws, the only Reaſon is, that 
that Light which is really All-heavenly and Divine, hath 
been put under a Buſhel, that is, too much neglected, and 
induſtriouſſy forgotten. All other Inſtitutions are but ſo 
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many Rivulets and Streams derivd from this common 
Source: And although they be more viſible, and obvious, 
and expreſs, yet is not the Water they carry ſo copious, nor 
ſo lively and pure, as that of the unſeen Spring within thy 
own Breaſt; if thy own Negligence did nor. ſuffer it to 
waſte and dry up. It is not, Ifay, fo Copious; for as one 
well obſerves, * Nhat à world of Good Offices are there, 
which Piety, Humanity, Liberality, and Fidelity require from 


'a Man, and yet no written or poſitive Law ever preſcribd? 


Alas! how poor and ſcanty a thing is that Honeſty of 
your Formal and Hypocritical Pretenders, who ſtick to 
the Letter of the Law, and think, when That is fatisfi- 
ed, they have fully diſcharged their Duty ; whereas there 
are infinite Obligations incumbent upon a Man, which 
no human Law ever binds upon him. + He that is honeſt 
only in the Eye of the Law, bath but a very ſlender ſort 
of Innocence to boaſt; for the Meaſure of our Duty is of 4 
much larger extent, than the Law can pretend to. There 
are inhnite Caſes unforeſeen 3 ſudden Emergencies, and 
© extraordinary Conjunctures; the Occaſions and Circum- 
* ſtances whereot are too. many and too intricate, for any 
* human Wiſdom to foreſee; and much more impoſſible 
for it to make any competent Proviſion for; ſo that a 
Man muſt often be left to his own Judgment and Diſ- 
& cretion; and, even where he is not, a Good Man will 
* ſometimes think the Rule too narrow; and diſdain to 
-** confine or cramp up his Virtue within the Compaſs! of 
* that, which was thought neceſſary to be impos d upon 
« every Common Man”. And as this inviſible Fountain 
within is more exuberant and plenteous 3 ſo is it more live- 
Iy, and pure, and ſtrong, than any of thoſe Streams deri- 
ved from it. Of which we need but this ſingle Teſtimony 
That, whenever any Diſputes ariſe about the Interpretation 
and right Execution ot a poſitive Law, the conſtant and 
beſt Method of Underſtanding the Equity and true Intent 
of it, is by running it back to its firſt Head, and obſerving 
What is moſt agreeable to the Law of Nature in the Caſe ; 

This is the Teſt and Touch, This the Level and the Truth, 
by which all the reſt are to be judgd. For, as we com- 
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monly fay, * Reaſon is the Soul and Life of the Lam; here 
we find things clear and limpid in their Source, which 
when drawn out into Rivulers, grow foul and ſully d, by 
all that Faction, and Intereſt, Ambition, and ſerving of 
Parties, Which corrupt all human Sanctions and Eſtabliſh- 
And thus I have deſcribd to you a Real, Subſtantial, 
Radical, Fundamental Honeſty ; born with us; rooted in 
us; ſpringing from the Seed of Univerſal Reaſon. This in 
the Soul, is like the Spring and Balance in a Clock, it re- 


gulates all its Motions, like the Natural Warmth in the 


Body, which {ſuſtains and preſerves it ſelf, and is both its 


| own Strength and Safety, and the Perſon's to whom it be- 


longs. The Man that proceeds according to This, acts in 
conformity to the Will of God, in conſiſtence and agree- 
ment with himſelf, in compliance with Nature, and obedi- 
ence to thoſe Rules, upon which all Government and Civil 
Conſtitutions are founded; he proceeds ſmoothly, gently, 
filently ; his Virtue draws little Obſervation perhaps, as it 
makes no Noiſe, but ſlides on, and keeps its Courſe, like a 
Boat carry'd down by the Courſe of the Water in a Calm 


day: Whereas all other ſorts of Virtue are the Products of 
Art and Accident, grafted into us by Diſcipline, and not 


of our own natural Growth, fickle and out of Temper, like 
the Intermitting Heat and Cold of a Fever; they are acqui- 
red at firſt, and drawn out into exerciſe afterwards, by 
Chance and Occaſion, practis d upon forein and diſtant 


| Confiderations ; acting by ſudden ſtarts, and ſhort ſpurts ; 


with Clamour and Noiſe, with Hurry and Clutter, | with 
Oſtentation and Vainglory. ES. | 
And from hence we are led to the true meaning of all 


> 


thoſe Glorious things, which Philoſophers and Wile Men 


in all Ages have faid of Nature: For what Doctrines are 
more common in the mouths of every one of them, than 
theſe, That the way for a Man to live woll, is to live agree- 
ably to Nature; That a perfect Conformity with Nature is the 
Supreme Good, the moſt exquiſite Happineſs Mankind are capa- 
ble of; That if we maße Nature our Miſtreſs and Guide, and 
conſtantly follow the Directions ſhe gives, we ſhall never go 


* Anima Legis Ratio. 


} Naturam fi ſequaris Ducem, nuſquam aberrabis. Eonum eſt 


quod fecundim Naturam. Omnia Vitla contra Naturam ſunt. 
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amiſs. By all which it is plain, that Nature is ſet to fig. 


niſie that Univerſal Reaſon and Equity, which is given for 
2 Light to our Minds ; and is both of that vait comprehen. 
fion, as to contain under it the Seeds of all kind of virtue 
Probity and Juſtice 3 the Common Parent, that gives Birth 
to all wholſome and good Laws, all juſt and equitable Judg- 
ments, that ever were or will be given; and alfo of that 
Clearneſs and Perſpicuity too, that Men of the meaneſt Ca. 
pacity and Attainments, might determine themſelves, and 
be conducted by it. Whatever ſcandalous or diſparaging 
Reflections ſome may aſperſe Nature with, or how great a 
part of them ſoever this Corrupted State of it may 1 — 
yet there is no doubt to be made, if we look back to their 
Original, and primitive Conſtitution, but all things were 
created and diſpos d in the beſt Order and Condition they 
were capable of; and had their firſt Motions toward Good 
infus d and interwoven with their Being, and ſtrong Ten- 
dencies to the End they ought to aſpire after. This was 
the Work and Wiſdom of Nature; and from hence it is, 
that no Man who follows and obeys her Dictates, can ever 
fail of obtaining and enjoying the End, and true Happineſs 
proper to his Species. For after all, Men are naturally and 
originally Good ; and when they follow Evil, they forſake 
Nature, and are ſeduc'd by the falſe Allurements of Profit, 


or of Pleaſure: And becauſe Theſe are the two governing 


Motives, and ſuch as will be ſure to bear a powerful Sway 
in the World; therefore the Makers of Laws have always 


found it neceſſary to propoſe two contrary Objects, that is, 


Reward and Puniſhment, to the Perſons whoſe Obedience 
they would engage. And the Deſign of Theſe is by no 
means to put a Violence upon their Wills, and ſo conſtrain 
them to 48 againſt natural Inclination, as ſome weakly i- 
magine; but it is in truth, to * reduce them to better ſenſe, 
and bring them back to that, which is not only the beſt, 
but was the firſt and moſt natural Inclination of their 
Minds, till perverted by wicked and deceitful Appearances 
of Counterfeit Good. 1 

Nature without all Controverſie is a ſufficient Guide, 4 
gentle Miſtreſs, capable of inſtructing every one of us, in 
all the Branches of our Duty, provided we would but be as 


155 Sapientia eſt in Naturam converti; & ea reſtitui unde publicus 
Error expulerit. Ab illa non deerrare, ad illius Legem Exemplum 


careful 
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careful to hearken to its Admonitions ; to exert, and keep 
it awake and active. There is no need for us to beg or to 
ue I borrow from Art and Learning, thoſe Means, and Reme- 
rth dies, and Rules which are neceſſary for the good Govern- 
lp. ment of our ſelves: for each of us can ſubſi and live by 
himſelt, his own proper Stock is ſufficient to maintain him. 
22. A Happy, and a Contented Life is indeed what every one 
nd does and ſhould aimat; but theſe are Bleſſings by no means 
ng I entail d upon Learning, or Parts, or Greatneſs, or Honour; 
. a Man may attain them, and never ſee the face of a 8 
a City. There is a Proportion common and natural to all, 
which is enough for this purpoſe ; and All beyond that, 
however valuable, as additional Advantages, are yet by no 
ey means neceſſary; we can do very well without them; and 
xd I which is worſe, we are ſo far from doing very well upon 
their account, that they do but increaſe our Troubles and 


N- 
25 our Difficulties, and do us more Hurt than Good. How 
s, many plain, and ignorant, and mean Men do we fee, that 
er live with more ſenſible Pleaſure and Satisfaction, more ſe- 


upon occaſion can meet and encounter Poverty or Pain, 
Danger or Death, with a better Grace, and greater Com- 


e | tex Com 
t, poſure, than the moſt Learned, and celebrated Philoſo- 
o phers? And it one take the pains to obſerve it nicely, you 
vill find more frequent Inſtances, more eminent Patterns 
s Nof Patience, and Conſtancy, and Evenneſs of Temper, a- 
;, {2 mong plain Country People, and thoſe of mean Condition, 
e than all the Schools can boaſt of. Theſe are ſimple and un- 
affected, they go on where Nature leads, are influenc'd by 


the Reaſons ſhe ſuggeſts, and the Impreſſions ſhe makes, 
without creating new and imaginary Troubles. They fee 
no more than is to be felt, and-uſe no Art and Induſtry to 
torment themſelves ; their Paſſions are low, and quiet, and 
ſmooth,” in compariſon of Theirs who take pains to ruffle 
them; and eſteem it a piece of Bravery to indulge and 
blow them up; and ſo they go on in all their Affairs more 
calmly. and conſiderately, without Heat or Diſorder 3 
whereas: others look big and bluſter, do every thing with 
Pomp and Hurry; are in perpetual Agitation and Alarm, 
and keep themſelves and all Mankind awake. One of the 
greateſt Maſters, and moſt exquiſite Improvers of Nature 
was Socrates, as Ariſtotle was proportionably Eminent for 
Art and Learning · Each of theſe in their reſpective Pro- 
"nce was wonderful; but it is obſervable, that Socrates _ 

| 2 plain 


s date and undiſturb d both in their Minds and F i 
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a plain, and natural way, inſinuated himſelf by vulgar Ar 
guments, familiar Similitudes, an eaſie Style; and by talk. 
ing as a downright Country Fellow, or a good diſcreet Wo. 
man would have done, did not only ſuit himſelf better ty 
the Capacities of Men, but laid down ſuch uſeful Precept 
and Rules of a Virtuous Life; ſuch powerful Antidotes à. v 
gainſt all manner of Sufferings and Accidents, that the s 
Strength and Vigor of them was never yet improv'd, not 
the Succeſs, exceeded, ſhall I ſay? No, not fo much à v 
.match'd ; or any thing like it invented by all the Study and y 
Acquird Learning in the World. 3 6 eee 
9. But alas! we are fo far from truſting to the Guidance ot 
Nature, that we never ſo much as give it the Hearing. The t. 
Violence put upon it, and the intractable Temper of Vic e 
and Extravagance, of unruly Appetites, perverſe Diſpoſi. | C 
tions, and depraved Wills, which are eternally ſtriving to a 
choak and ſuppreſs, nay quite to deface, and utterly to ex 
ringuiſh, as much as in them lies, the Light within; that 
mortifie and kill the very Seeds of Virtue; theſe are too 
groſs to come within the preſent Account. My ComplaintÞ 
is, that whereas the Concurrent Advice of all Wiſe Men 
hath been to follow Nature, the Generality of Mankind run 
away from it, We let it ſleep, and ruſt upon our hands; 
play Truant, while we may learn at home; and chuſe to beg 
our Improvement abroad, to have recourſe to Study and Art, 
which are comparatively ſordid and deſpicable ways of at- 
taining Knowledge, rather than content our ſelves with an 
Independent and noble Wiſdom, which is generous, and of 
our own Growth. We have all of us a buſie turbulent Spi- 
rit, that affects to be ever managing, and governing, and 
Will have a hand in every thing; this is variable and hu: } 
morſome, perpetually buſtling and reſtleſs ; fond of Novel-# 
ty and Diſguiſe ; inventing, adding, altering; never plea-. 
ſed long with the ſame thing, nor ever content with pure 
Nature, and unaffected Simplicity; but a Contemner and 
Vilifier of Plainneſs, as if it were not poſſible for any thing 
to be Good, which is void of Art, and Cunning, and nice 
Contrivance. Thus * Virtue, which is genuine, inflead of the | 
Frankneſs and Openne{s peculiar to it, is corrupted and changed 
imo dark and crafty Speculation. And befides all this, One 
Fault more we are tainted with; which is, the Diſeſteem 
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pt every thing in general, which is the Product of our own 

talk. soil; What we can have for nothing is worth nothing; it 
Wo Wmuſt be far fetch'd and dear bought, to recommend it: 
er to Forein things only can pleaſe; and in agreement with 
epts this Whimſey it is, that we prefer Art before Nature; 
ME which is in effect, ro ſhut out the Sun when ſhining in its 

the Strength, and to light up Candles at Mid-day. All which 
nor Follies and Extravagant Humours are owing to One more; 
chu which is a Weakneſs in a manner entail'd upon the whole 


World; That, I mean, of eſtimating things, not accord- 
ing to their real and intrinfick Value, but only according 


to the Shew, and Figure, and Noiſe they make; which is 
The to renounce our own Judgment and Experience, and in 
Vice effect to give our ſelves up to be determin'd by the Common 
po. Opinion, of thoſe, who are leaſt qualified to know or judge 
g to at all. | - 
ex. Nor does this Folly ſtop here, but we proceed to yet 
that higher degrees of Inſolence; we even trample Nature under 


foot, diſdain, deſpiſe, and are perfectly aſhamed of it; are 
aint WW nice in Poſitive and National Laws, and diſregard thoſe 
Men that are Natural and Univerſal. Nay, for the ſake of 
run bringing Ceremony and Form into Reputation (which is 
ds; a moſt horrible Indignity, and very Contemptuous Treat- 
beg ment) We cancel and condemn a Law of God's making, 
Art, to advance Laws of Civility and good Manners of our own 
at Forging» Thus Art carries away Nature; the Shadow is of 
an greater Conſideration with us than the Body; and the Air 
of and Face of things, than the Solidity and Subſtance. We 
pi. take great care to cover and conceal ſome things that are 
1nd Natural, that we may not give Offence ; we bluſh at the 
hu: very ſound of ſome Words in Modeſty and good Breeding, 


el. and yet we are under no Fears, no Reſtraint of doing things 


ca- Unlawful and Unnatural. To keep us at as great a diſtance 
ure trom ſome ſorts of Sins as is poſſible, we are not allowed ſo 
nd much as to name the Parts employed in them; and yet after 
ng all this ſcrupulous Shyneſs, how many are there who never 
ice BF boggle in the leaſt at abandoning themſelves to all manner 
the I of Debauchery and Laſciviouſnels ? It was an old Complaint 
ot the Sroichs, that though ſome very natural and innocent 
Ine Actions of hit were induſtriouſly concealed, yet many 
m WF others were named without a bluſh, which yet were in 
their own nature Wicked and Abominable; and what both 
Nature and Reaſon deteſt; ſuch as Perjury, Treachery, 
Cheating, Lying, Murther, and the like. We may im- 

| prove 
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prove the Complaint, by adding, that in Our Days Men 
pretend to more Nicety in Converſation; but theſe really 
wicked Things, they do not only mention without Shame, 
but act without Fear. Nay, even in Treaſons and Aſſaſſi 
nations, thoſe blackeſt of all Villains make pretenſions to 


Ceremony, and think themſelves obliged to Murther in 


dience and Folly ! That Injuſtice ſhou 


oint of Honour and Duty ; and when this is done, that 
it be done with ſome ſort of Deng: Prodigious Impu- 
d complain of Incivi- 

lity; and Malice think it ſelf wrong'd by Indiſcretion, 
oes not the Art of Ceremony then plainly prevail over 


Nature, and ſhew, that its Influence is much ſtronger upon 


ſtrous and Abſurd, and Nature cannot furniſh us with an 


Mat. KXlli, 


10. 


that what this Common Mother and Miſtreſs ot us All 


bad 


corrupt Mankind? Ceremony forbids us to expreſs ſome 
things which Nature allows and juſtihes, and we ſubmit 
contentedly ; Nature and Reaſon would reftrain us from 
wicked and miſchievous Actions, and no body obeys, or at 


all regards them. This is manifeſtly to Proſtitute our Con- 


ſciences, and abandon all diſtinctions, all common Senſe of 


Good and Evil; and yet at the ſame time think our ſelves | 
obliged to put on a modeſt Face, and look Grave and De- 


mure. As it it mattered not what we are within, ſo no- 
thing appear amiſs in our Countenance; and the ſetting 
our Looks in Form, were of more Fanſequenee than the 
Innocence of our Souls. This Hypotheſis is moſt Mon- 


Incongruity like it, in all the Creatures that ever God 
made. My meaning 1s not here, what ſome may malici- 
ouſly repreſent it, to find fault with that Decency and Ce- 
remony, which gives an Ornament and Beauty to our A- 


ions, and ought therefore to be ſtrictly regarded. But 
my Complaint is like that of our Saviour to the Phari- 
lees, Te Hypocrites, ye make clean the outſide of the Cup and 
Platter, Theſe ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other 


One very {ad Effect of this ſo general Alteration, and | 
Corruption of our firſt Notions and Principles, is, That we | 
are now come to that miſerable paſs, as to have no Foat- | 


ſteps of pure Nature lefr diſeernible among us. Inſomuch 
that we are wonderfully. perplexed, and at a loſs, What 
and How many thoſe Laws are, which ſhe preſcribes to us. 
The peculiar Character, by which the Law. of Nature uſed 
to be diſtinguiſhed from all others, is that of Univerſal 
Approbation and Conſent. For it muſt needs be ſuppoſed, 
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id really enacted and appointed for our Rule, would be 


ly W-:dily obeyed by all her Children; that in this There 
e Would be, as it were, One Heart and One Soul; and not 
. only every Nation and Country, but every private Man 
to ould come in, and live in perfect Agreement with it. | 
in W Now, if we come to examine Matter of Fact in this Caſe, 
at We ſhall ſcarce find any one thing in the World, which is 


not ſomewhere or other diſapproved and contradidted ; not 
y a few particular Perſons only, nor by one ſingle Nation, 
n. but in ſeveral entire Countries; And on the other hand, 
er there is not any thing in our Apprehenfion ſo prodigious 
n Wand unnatural, but ſome Countries have entertained it, 
be Hand given it not only the Countenance of a favourable 
it WOpinion, but the Authority of Cuſtom and common Pra- 
mn Watice too» Neglect of increafing their Families, and Indif- 
at Wference in point of Poſterity ; the Murthering of their own 
Parents, of their own Children, nay of their own Selves ; 
Marrying with the neareſt Relations ; Pilfering and Steal- 
ing ; Commerce and Publick Societies of Robbers ; publick 
Bartering away one's Liberty, ſelling and letting out their 
Bodies, and that in Perſons of both Sexes : Theſe are things 


ſtable ; and yet there are ſeveral Nations, which do not 
only connive at and allow, but uſe them fo, as to make 
them the Cuſtom of the Country. 80 | 

What courſe then can we take, or which way ſhall we 
turn our ſelves to find out Nature and its Original Inſti- 
tutions? Tis plain, our own Species have little ſigns of it 
left; and if there be any Impreſſions of this kind ſtill un- 
worn out, we muſt expect to meet with them only in 
Brutes, who want the Mercury we have, and ſo have not 
debauch'd and corrupted their primitive Conſtitution, by 
a troubleſome and reſtleſs Spirit, by the pretended Improve- 
ments of Art, nor the real Fopperies of Ceremony. All 
which we have indulged to fo extravagant a Degree, that 
there is ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, whether even Beaſts are al- 


the keeping ſo ill Company as Mankind have not in ſome 
degrees drawn upon Them the Infection of our Follies. 
The reſt of the Creation however follow Nature entirely; 


they are content to ſtick and abide by that Firſt and Uni- 
verſal Order, and Rule, which the Great Author and Go- 


is the only factious and diſcontented Creature; he breaks in 
upon 
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lin the Opinion of moſt People very Monſtrous and Dete- 


together ſo found as they ſhould be in this Point; and if 


vernor of all, thought fit to eſtabliſh and appoint. Man 
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upon the Condition and good Government of the World 
and while he profeſſes to mend and poliſh what Nature hath 
preſcribed, he confounds all with his Freedom of Will, and 
Gallantry of Spirit; ceaſes to be regular upon pretence of 
being more refined; and deſtroys Nature, while he go, 
about to exalt and add to it. 2 : 

Ina word then, True Honeſty and Integrity, that which 
is the very Foundation and Support of Wiſdom, conſiſts 
in tollowing Nature, that is to ſay, acting in agreement 
with right Reaſon» The Happineſs, the Aim, the End, 


That wherein all the Eaſe, the Liberty, the Contentment 


of the Mind is compriſed ; and to be ſhort, the utmoſt 
Perfection we are capable of in this World, is to govern 
our Lives and Actions by the Rules which Nature hath ſet 
us; and keeping the Order of our Creation. And that 
Order conſiſts in this, That the meaner and more groß 
Appetites ſhould be kept in due Subjection, and that which 
is the moſt excellent part of our Nature, ſhould controul 
and bear ſway. That is, When Reaſon governs Senſe, and 
Truth 1s preferred before falſe and empty Appearances 
And as the Needle, when touch d with the Load- ſtone, reſts 
at no Point but the North; and by fixing there becomes a 
Guide to Sailors in their Courſe : So Man is never in his 
due Poſition, when his Eyes are not fixed upon this Primi- 
tive, this Divine, this Univerſal Law of Humane Nature 


For That is the proper Compaſs, to direct his Inclina- 


tions and Opinions by ; and all the other Helps he enjoys, 
my 165 ſo many freſh Lamps kindled at this Origin 
ight. 5 
Now although This be a Power from which no Man is 
excluded, yet I cannot but acknowledge, that the putting 
it in practice, and bringing the Endeavours of this kind 
to good effect, is not in every Man's power equally. Some 
do it with much greater Eaſe and Succeſs than others. 


There are a ſort of Perſons, who ſeem to be made for Vir- 


tue; their Complexion and whole Conſtitution diſpoſes 
and fits them for it. Their Tempers are ſo well mixed, ſo 
naturally ſweet and gentle, that they feel in themſelves a 
ſtrong Inclination, and an Original Propenſity to Good- 
neſs and Integrity, without any pains to bend their Affe- 
tions by Art, or to ſubdue and correct them by Diſcipline 
and Study. This happy Frame of Mind is what I conceive 
ro be principally owing to the firſt Formation of the Parts; 
the Proportions and Compoſition of the Spirits and Hu- 

1 mours; 
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mours; and afterwards, to the proper and kindly Nouriſh- 
ment of a good Milk, and the Care and Management ot 
their Infancy and firſt Beginnings of Education. And thoſe 

who are thus inclined to follow and comply with Nature 

and Reaſon, who bear a ſecret Reverence to its Dictates, 

and find little or no difficulty in ſubmitting, are the Per- 

| ſons properly meant, when we ſpeak of the Happineſs of 

ts good-temper'd Men; and ſuch as we ſay, Nature hath been 


N kind, or partial to. This natural and ſpontaneous Ho- 
— neſty now, which comes as it were into the World with 


us, is properly called Good Diſpoſition, the Quality of 4 
ol Soul and Body well put together, and of Humours duly 
moderated ; It is a Sweetneſs, Eaſineſs, and Gentleneſs of 

Temper. By which I would not be ſo miſtaken, as to be 
hat thought to make no difference between this, and a Softneſs 


5 which is indeed an effeminate, ſottiſn, unconcerned, and 
1 vitious Eaſineſs of Mind; which is managed and led by the 
= Noſe ; hath no Courage, no Choice of its own ; ſtrives to 


carry fair, and become agreeable to every Body, and above 
f all things declines giving Offence to any; that will not do 
* an Act of Virtue and Juſtice, if it be likely to diſpleaſe; 
hi nor dares refuſe the wickedeſt and moſt unbecoming Com- 
5 W pliances, when the Favour and Opinion of Men lie at ſtake: 
Theſe Perſons have no regard in the Earth for Equity or - 
Reaſon, the Merits of the Cauſe, or the Service of the Pub- 
lick ; but all their Conſiderations are fixed upon the Con- 
ſequences, as to their own private Intereſt, and they look 
no farther than who is like to be obliged or diſobliged, by 
what they do. It is of ſuch wretched, poor ſpirited, Com- 
plaiſant Perſons, that you hear People frequently give that 
falſe and moſt unjuſt Commendation ; Oh he is a wonder- 
ful good Man ! for he 1s kind even to the worſt and wick- 
edelt Men; whereas indeed This Charge is much more de- 
ſerved and true of them; That ſuch a Man cannot be a Good 
Man, becauſe he is not ſevere to Ill Men, but encourages 
their Villany by his Mildneſs, and falſe ſhew of good Na- 
ture. Such a Goodneſs as this is, ſhould rather be called 
Harmleſneſs, for it is juſt like that Quality of little Chil- 
dren, and Sheep, and ſuch other Beaſts as we commonly 
call poor, innocent, ſimple Creatures. But the true Since · 
rity and Honeſty I am ſpeaking of, hath a very different 
Character; it is a maſculine, brave, vigorous, and active 
Goodneſs of Mind; a ſtrong conſtant Affection, an eaſie, 
ready Inclination, by which the Soul embraces, and ſtands 
"- always 


— 
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always bent to that which is conſonant to Reaſon and Na- 


ture; and Nature in this Senſe is but another word for Good- 
neſs, and Equity, and Juſtice- 


Again: There are many Inſtances, on the other hand; 


of Perſons ſo croſs and ill contrived, that one would be 
tempted to think them Monſters in Humane Form. They 
have a Diſpoſition ſingular and by themſelves, fo very 


rough and unmanagable, as if ſome evil Genius had ſhuf'd 


them up together, in perfect Contradiction, and deſpight 
of Nature. In ſuch Circumſtances there is great difficulty; 
This vitious Diſpoſition muſt be cured and corrected ; the 
Harſhneſs of it ſweetned; its wild and brutiſh Roughneſs 
tamed and made gentle; its crooked, and ſtiff, and irre- 
gutar Humours bended and bowed down, and made flexible 
and complying with the ſtreight Rule and Plan of Uni- 
verſal Nature; which is the true Level and Standard Men 
ſhould bring themſelves to. And the propereſt Remedy 
for effecting this Cure is for ſuch People to betake them- 

ſelves to the Study of Philoſophy (as Socrates did) and to 
the ſerious and reſolute Practice of ſevere Virtue 3 which is 
a conſtant Combat with Perverfeneſs of Temper ; a painful 
and vigorous Conflict with all manner of Vice; a laborious 
Study and Exerciſe of the Mind, that requires a great deal 
of Time and Toil, indefatigable Diligence; and itrict- Dif- 
cipline. Virtue is attended with Haraſhip, and emplozed upon 
a ſubject, that can never be eaſie ; Labowr and Sweat watch 
perpetually at the Gate of Virtue, and no Entrance is to be at- 


tained but by their means, lay ſome of the Antients to this | 


purpoſe. And again: The Gods have ſet a high price upon 


Virtue, and ſold it dear to Mankind, at the Expence of great 


Labour and Trouble. Now the End of all this Severity and 
Pains, which I propoſe to Men of this unkindly Compoſiti- 
on, is not to graft in a freſh Fruit upon the Crab-ſtock, not 
to introduce, I mean, a new, forein, or-artificial e f and 
conſequently ſuch a one, as (according to the account already 
given ot this matter) would at the beſt be but occaſional 


_ - and accidental only, and fo, far ſhort of that ſubſtantial 


and perfect Integrity I am aiming at: But the Deſign and 
Effect of this Study muſt be to clear the Ruſt and Rubbiſh, 
to take away Obſtructions, not to create, but to awaken the 
Powers of Nature; to ſnuff and trim this Lamp within, 
which is foul, and burns dim; and to quicken all thoſe ori- 
ginal Seeds of Goodneis, that haye been long kept down, 

ad almoſt quite choaked and killed, either by any 1 
. 1 Habit 
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Habit in particular, or by ſome perſonal Indiſpoſition, and 

natural Defect. For the Eyes of the Mind are like thoſe of 

the Body; the viſive Faculty is form d with them, and inhe- 

rent from the Beginning; and therefore the way of helping 

the Sight, is not to add any thing new, but to remove the 

Films that grow over the Pupil; as a Man wipes away the 

Duſt from a Looking - Glaſs, to make the Reflexion clear and 

ſtrong. Tn 3 
From this Repreſentation of the Caſe we may perceive, 14. 

that True Integrity may be diſtinguiſh'd into two ſorts; Three De- 

The One natural, eaſie, gentle, and even, which is properly Sees of _ 

call'd a Good Temper; The Other is acquired, full of diffi. Ferfeckion. 

culty, attained by labour and much pain, and This is termed 

Virtue ;- to both which we may add a Third, which is a 

kind of Compound of the Two former, and ſo there will 

be Three Degrees of Perfection in the Caſe before us. The 

Firſt and Loweſt is an Eaſineſs of Temper, a Mind ſo well 

diſpoſed; as to have naturally and of its own accord, a diſ- 

reliſh and averſion to all manner of Extravagance and Vice; 

8 and this we may call Goodneſs, or Innocence. The Second 
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1 and next Stage, which we call Virtue, conſiſts in the Art 

8 and Labour ot Prevention, ſetting it ſelf with all its Force 

| and Vigour, to guard the Avennes, to hinder the Advances 

— of Vice, and check the very firſt Motions of the Paſſions, 

2 when they grow mutinous; and it the Inſurrection be actu- 

h ally begun, to muſter and arm all a Man's Forces to ſtop, 

t- and quell, and reduce them. The Third and Higheſt De- 

is gree of all is a mixture of Noble Reſolution, and a Happy 

n Temper; fo: that the Man from both theſe met together, 

at is ſo excellently well diſpoſed, as not only to continue im- 

d pregnable, but to be free even from Attacks. Not ſo much 

j- as a Temptation riſes to give him Trouble; the very Seeds 

ot of Vice are quite rooted out. Virtue is the only, the na- 

1d tural Growth of this proſperous Soil, and becomes not the 

ly Habit, fo much as the Complexion and Conftiturion of the 

al Man. This Laſt may juſtly be ſtiled Perfection; T his and 

al the Firſt kind do thus far reſemble one another, and are 0 
ad both very differing from the Second; Thar they are filent - 
ſh, and ſtill, without difficulty, and without ſtruggle, the na- | 
he tural Air, and conſtant Courſe of the Man, a cheap and 

in, eaſie Virtue, that coſts him little or nothing; whereas the 

ri- Second is a perpetual Conflict, and dwells in the midſt of 

in, Hurry, and Alarms, and Battels. The laſt and molt per- 

JUS 


tect of theſe Degrees, is acquir'd- by a long and painful 
| F 2 | Study, 


15. 


Both muſt concur; Nature and Induſtry muſt each do 


make no ſcruple of ſaying the latter did it as well as the 


the moſt Honourable, aud to be valued above either of the 
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Study, a ſerious and conſtant Exerciſe of the Rules of Phi- 
loſophy, added to a Good, and Generous, and Noble Na- 
ture, largely and liberally furniſhed 3 and a Mind enriched 
with all manner of good Diſpoſitions. For in this Caſe 


their part; and it cannot be entirely the Work of one of 
theſe, not all infuſed, nor all acquired. This is the End 
which all the old Philoſopers propoſed to their Studies ; 
but above all the reſt, the Stoick and Epicarean Sect (I 


former, though this I conteſs might ſeem ſtrange, had we 
not the Teſtimony of Seneca, and ſeveral other Antient 
Writers in confirmation of it.) Theſe gallant Men look'd 
upon Diſgrace and Contempt, Want and Sickneſs, Pains 
and Tortures, nay even Death 1t ſelf, to be Toys and Tri- 
fles, fit tor none but Fools and Children to be anxious or 
concern d about. They did not only deſpiſe them, and 
endue them with Patience and Conſtancy, and gain an ab- 
ſolute Conqueſt over all the Troubles and Difficulties of 
them, whenever they made the Aſſault; but they went out 
into the Field, they ſought and provoked them, Rejoiced | 
in, as well as Triumphed over them. They look'd upon 
theſe Encounters as neceflary Breathings for their Virtue, 
to keep it in Exerciſe and Vigour ; and by the frequency 
of ſuch Engagements, did not only ſecure and eſtabliſh that 
Virtue, and. render it firm, and ſteady, and ſevere (as 
Cato and ſome other renowned Stoicks for inſtance did). but 
even Chearful and Gay; and if that be not an 1mproper | 
Expreſſion, Wanton and full of Play, by the, pertect Ma- | 
ſtery they had got over all external Accidents and Things. 
Upon the ſtating of the whole Caſe, and comparing theſe 
Three together, ſome who have but imperfect apprehen- 
ſions of the noble Height, and true Excellence of the Third 
Degree, have been inclined to think, that the Second was 


reſt, by reaſon of the Difficulties and Dangers it contends 
with, and the many painful and laborious Struggles the 
Attainment of it colts. And, as Mietellus ſaid, that the 
doing Evil was a deſpicable thing, becauſe it was the effect 
of Cowardice and Lazineſs; fo the doing Well, where it is 
without the expence of Trouble and Hazard, is look d up- 
on by theſe perſons, as too vulgar and cheap a thing ; but 
the attempting and going through with it, in deſpight of 
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Hazards and Troubleſome Oppoſitions, and where theſe 
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They are no part of true Honeſty, nor the Products of that 
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attack us in great number, and labour hard to obſtruct, and 
deter us from our Duty; This is the Commendation of a 


Good, and a Virtuous Perſon indeed. Phatever is Ex- 
cellent is Difficult, was, we know, the uſual Saying of the 
Nobleſt Philoſopher. But to deal plainly, and ſpeak the 
Truth of the Matter, the Difficulty of obtaining any thing 
does by no means alter the nature, or add to the real and in- 
trinſick value of the thing it ſelt; nor is it, as I have taken 
occaſion formerly to obſerve, any juſt and warrantable 


| Cauſe for raiſing it in our Eſteem. Nay, it is beyond all 
Controverſie certain on the other fide, that Natural Excel- 
lencies are much more defirable, and better than thoſe that 


are ſtudied and acquired. That it is much more Brave, 
and Great, and Divine, to ac by the motions and ſponta- 
neous Perfections of Nature, than with the moſt exquiſite 
Dexterity and niceſt Improvements of Art; in an eaſie, 


free, equal, and uniform manner, than with laborious Ef- 


forts, Uncertamly, and with Doubt, and Danger, and Per- 


plexity of Thought. It is- in the former of theſe two 


Senſes, that we term Almighty G o Þ Good, his Excellen- 
cies are his Nature, Eſſential to him; and if They could 
ceaſe, he muſt ceaſe to Be. And therefore to call not Him 
only, but even the Bleſſed Angels, and the Spirits of Juſt 
Men made perfect, Virtuous ; is a Diminution and Diſpa- 


ragement to them. Theirs is properly Goodneſs too, but 


Vircue is a Title too low tor the Happineſs of unſinning 
Perfection, a State of IndefeCtibility, and above the reach 


of all Temptation. Tis true indeed, in the Condition we 


now live, where Dangers ſurround, and threaten, and Frail 
ties betray us perpetually; Virtue makes ſomewhat of 


| noiſe and clutter, and is forced to act with ſome Vehe- 


mence ; and this gives it the Preference before ſmooth and 
ill Goodneſs. For the generality of People always mea- 
ſure the Excellence of a Thing by the Shew, and the Diffi- 


culty; and admire that moſt, which coſts deareſt ; but this 


is a falſe method of judging ; and we are not much to won- 
der if They are wrong here, who indeed are generally fo in 
all their Eſtimations of Men and Things. For theſe great 
Swelling Performances, that look fo big, and ſeem to be 
all Zeal and Fire, are not ſubſtantial, nor to the purpoſe; 
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fix d Principle we are ſpeaking of; but rather intemperate 


Heats, and Feveriſh Fits, very different from that Wiſdom 
we are now in queſt of, which is healthful and moderate, 
gentle and calm, equal and uniform. N 

Thus much may ſuffice to be ſaid of Honeſty or Sincerity 
in general; For as to the ſeveral Parts of it, and the parti- 


cular Duties reſulting from thence, they will come under 
our Conſideration in the Third Book, and particularly, when 


we ſhall treat of the Virtue of Juſtice. 


And here I find my felt under an Obligation of diſchar- 


ging my Promiſe, in the neceſſary Addition of what fol- 
lows in this Paragraph. To filence (if it be poſſible) the 
unjuſt Malice, and difadvantageous Character caſt upon me 
by ſome who find fault with my (as they think them) Ex- 
travagant Commendations of Nature ; as if This were able 
to do every thing, and no other Aſſiſtances were required. 
To theſe Perſons it might ſuffice to reply, that by Nat ure 
I underſtand (as was obſerved before) the God of Nature, 


and the Dictates of Eternal Reaſon, written and engraved 


in every Heart by His Almighty Hand. I might alſo al- 
ledge, that the Subject of this Book is only Natural, and 
Human; and that the Author is not obliged by his Deſign 


to concern himſelf with any Virtues properly Divine, or 


the Advantages above the power of Nature to confer. But 
waving all this, I readily acknowledge, that to render the 
Virtue and Integrity I have been deſcribing complear, and 
give it all the Perfections it is capable of, one thing more 


is neceflary : The Grace of God I mean; which muſt ani- | 
mate and invigorate this Goodneſs and Probity, ſhew it 
in all its luſtre, give the finiſhing ſtroke, refine and exalt 
it from a mere Moral to a Chriſtian Virtue. This renders | 


it accepted at the Throne of Heaven, approved of God, ca- 


pable of an Eternal Recompence ; and fo crowns it both 


with Perfection here, and a Reward hereafter. It is not 


eaſie to find Appoſite Reſemblances for Things which can- 
not preſent themſelves to us by any ſenſible Ideas: But if 
you will pardon the meanneſs of the Compariſon, I ſhould 


almoſt venture to compare the Probity here inſiſted on, to 
a Skilful Maſter, who touches the Keys of an Organ with 
abſolute Accuracy and Art; bur all to no purpoſe, the In- 
ſtrument is dumb, till the Wind expreſs the Excellence of 
his Hand, by giving Sound to the Inſtrument; and making 
that Melody, which all his Maſtery in playing was not able 
to do without it, Thus Moral Virtue is but a fort o Spe- 
N 8 * culative 
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culative Perfection, till the Grace of God inſpire, and en:- 


able us to put it in Practice, and produce the Fruits of ir. 


Now This is a Bleſſing which does not conſiſt in refin'd 


Thought, nice Notions, and long or learned Diſcourſes ; 
it is not to be acquired by Rule, or the methods of Hu- 


mane Induſtry and Art, nor can we attain to it by our own 
Labour and Toil ; the utmoſt we can do is to prepare, and 
endeavour to qualifie our ſelves duly for the receiving it; 
for after All, Receive it we muſt; It is a Gift that comes 
down from on high, and the very Name of Grace is de- 
ſigned to repreſent to us the Good Will of the Donor, and 
that the Gift is entirely free. Our part is to ask, to ſeek, 
to implore it, with all imaginable Humility, and the moſt 
fervent Deſires we are capable of. To proſtrate our ſelves 
before the Throne of Grace, and with the utmoſt Conten- 
tion of Heart and Voice to fay, © Vouchſafe, O my God, 
« in thy Infinite Goodneſs to look down with an Eye of 
„Mercy and Pity upon thy poor Servant; Accept and 
grant my Deſires, aſſiſt my weak Endeavours, and 
* crown thoſe good Inclinations, which are originally de- 


* rived from Thee: The Law by which I ſtand obliged, 


© the Light by which I am inſtructed in my Duty, are of 
* thy Ordering; thou haſt ſtamped our Nature with theſe 
* Impreſſions of Good and Evil, and ſhined in our Hearts 
* by thy Precepts; O give Succeſs ro thy own Inftitu- 
tion, and finiſh the Work thou haſt begun; that fo the 
4 Glory and the Fruit may redound to the Planters ute, 
* and thou may 'ſt be firſt and laſt in all my Actions and 
* Defigns, my Thoughts and my Deſires. Water me abun- 
* dantly with thy Grace, and take me for thy own, that J, 


* whoam of my ſelf miſerable, and poor, and naked, and 


* blind, and weak, may be able ro do even all things, 


through Chriſt, who ſtrengtlieneth me. | 

Theſe are proper Addreſſes upon ſuch an Occafion, but 
the propereſt and moſt probable Method to obtain them, 
that is, to incline the Compaſſion of God, and diſpoſe him 


to gratifie ſuch Deſires, will be ſtrict Moral Honeſty, and 


a Conſcientious Obfervation of the Law of Nature ro the 
beſt of our power. For this, though it be not an abfolute- 


ly meritorious Cauſe, is yet a Conditional one, and a good 


Preparation for the receiving Supernatural Aſſiſtances; as 
Matter ready diſpoſed is cloathed with the Form and the 


Vegetative and Senfitive Soul derived from our Parents, 


lead the way, and put all things in readineſs, for the Ac- 
1155 5 Fs ceſſion 
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them at variance, nor confound them for want of duly 
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ceſſion of the Rational and Intellectual one, which pro- 


ceeds from God. Thus Bumane Wiſdom is the Introdu- 
ction to Divine Philoſophy, the Handmaid to Religion, 


the Natural and Moral Duties of a Man ſubſer vient and In- 
ſtrumental to the Liberty of a Chriſtian, the Light, and 


Favour of the Children of God. He who does his beſt in 
the Matters of Reaſon, and Morality, gives God an occa- 
ſion of exerciſing his Bounty, and beſtowing larger and 


nobler Virtues upon him. It being an equitable Method, 


and ſuch as our Bleſſed Saviour aſſures us, God himſelf pro- 
ceeds by, to truſt that Man with more and greater Ta- 
lents, who hath approved himſelf diligent and faithful in 
the good management of leſs. To this purpoſe are all 
thoſe Holy Aphoriſms. Thou haſt been Faithful in a very 
little, be thou Ruler over much. God giveth the Holy Spirit to 
all them that ack Him. To him that hath ſhall be given, and 
he (ball have abundance. God denies no Man Grace, who does 


hu utmoſt. God is wanting to no May in neceſſary Supplied; 


and the like. . 

On the other hand. To live in Contradiction and Defi- 
ance to Men's Natural Light, is to put one's ſelf out of all 
Capacity of God's Favour, and, as much as in us lies, to 
make it impoſſible for Grace to be given us. Since He, who 


gives it, hath expreſly declared upon what Conditions Men 


are allow d to expect it; and if He exceeds thoſe Meaſures, 


and beſtows it upon perſons wholly unqualified, this is be- 


ſide the common Method, and an excepted Caſe from His 
regular Diſpenſations. This obſtinacy and per verſeneſs is 
expreſiy mentioned, as the Reaſon why our Saviour re- 
fuſed to Preach in ſome particular Places; and, ſince the 
Evangeliſts, St. Oril, St. Chryſoſtom, St. Auguſtin, and other 
of the Fathers have largely Diſcourſed upon that matter to 
this purpoſe. 5 

By all which it appears evidently, that Grace and Na- 


ture are not contrary Principles; for (in the Senſe I have 


all along uſed the Term in this Chapter) Grace is ſo far 
from. forcing or deſtroying Nature, that it is a gentle and 
ſeaſonable Relief to it; nay, it ſtrengthens, and \crowns, 


and perfects Nature. We muſt not therefore ſer theſe two 
in oppoſition to each other, but join both together, and 
put on the One as the Ornament, the Fulneſs, and juſt Fi- 
niſhing of the Other. Both proceed from God, though 


after different manners ; and therefore we muſt neither put 


diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſhing them aſunder ; for each hath its proper 
Springs, and peculiar Motions. They neither ſet out toge- 
ther, nor operate alike; though both came from the ſame 
place, and lead to the fame End at laſt. 

Nature may be without Grace, and when duly followed 
hath its commendation even then, in regard to thoſe Cir- 
cumſtances which admitted of no more. Thus it was with 
the Philoſophers and Great Men heretofore, Perſons whoſe 
Proficiency under this Firſt and General Law, and their 
Attainments in all ſorts of Moral Virtue, may be allowed 


to excite our Wonder, as well as challenge our Praiſe. 
Such likewiſe is the Caſe of all Infidels at this day; becauſe 
the Grace we ſpeak of is a Goſpel-Bleſſing, and They who 


are not under the Evangelical Covenant, have no Title to 
it. But Grace cannot be without Nature; becauſe This is 


the Matter for it to work upon; for the buſineſs of Grace 


is to reform and perfect; and therefore This as neceſſarily 
ſuppoſes Nature, as the raiſing of a Roof ſuppoſes a Foun- 


| dation to be laid, and Walls already carried up. The Or- 


ganiſt may exerciſe his Fingers, tis true, upon the dumb 
Keys, and make his Hand ; but the Harmony muſt come 
from the Breath; or if it could ſound, yet would it be but 
like St. Pauls tinkling Cymbal, of no worth or fignificancy at 
all: But all the Air in the World will never make Muſick 
of the Inſtrument, without a Hand to ſtrike the Keys, In 
This I have been the more particular, and deſcended to 
familiar Compariſons, becauſe ſome, I find, have ſuffered 
themſelves to be led into very groſs Miſtakes upon the mat- 
ter. Perſons, who have never conceived a right and wor- 


© thy Notion of that true Pobity and entirely Honeft Prin- 


ciple we have been recommending ; but are blown up with 
ſtrange Romantick Conceits of Grace; which they doubt 
not to attain, and practiſe eminently well, without any 
regard to Morality ; and by a Scheme of Pharifaical Ac- 
compliſhments, ſome: eaſie, lazy, formal Performances, 
which carry a great appearance of Sanctity to the World; 
but as for the real Subſtance, and inward Power of Good- 
neſs and Integrity, they give themſelves no trouble at all 
about it, I ſee great ſtore of theſe Men in the World every 
day; but alas! I can find but very few ſuch as Axiſtides, 


Phocien, Cato, Regulus, Socrates; no Epaminonda s, no Sci- © 


pio's, no Strict and Conſcientious Proteffors, I mean, of 


ſtanch and ſolid Virtue ; and Philoſophical, or, it you 


pleaſe, common Juſtice, and downright Moral Honeſty, * he 
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Wickedneſs 


f mn, Book I 


Reproaches and Complaints fo liberally beſtowed by our 
Saviour upon the Phariſees, and Hypocrites, will never be 
out of ſeaſon ; for the perſons obnoxious to theie always 
abound ; and even thoſe who ſet up for the great Cenfors 
of Manners, the Zealous Railers at Vice, and Grave Re. 
formers of the World, are not all exempt trom this Charge 
themſelves. But enough of this. I have ſpoken largely of 
the Virtue it ſelf ; now before I cloſe this Chapter, I muſt 
take leave to add one word, concerning the Diſpoſition of 
Mind contrary to it. | OI 
Now Wickedneſs (or Evil Practices and Temper ). is 
againſt Nature, it is deformed, odious, and offenſive ; all 
that can judge and diſcern muſt needs deteſt and loath it; 
which gave occaſion for ſome to ſay, That it is a monſtrous 
Birth, the Product of Brutality and Ignorance. It does 


not only provoke the Diſlike and Averſion of others, but 


raiſes the Indignation of a Man's own Mind, who is guilty 
of it; Repentance and Selt-Condemnation are its certain 
Conſequences. It gnaws, and corrodes, and frets the Soul; 


like an Ulcer in the Fleſh ; makes one reſtleſs and uneaſi; 


Obſervations ; | 


conſultor 1 peſſimum. 


out ot Countenance and out of Conceit with himſelf; and 
is ever buſie in contriving and inflicting freſh Torments, as 
if it were ordained to be its own Executioner. Hence thole 


* None quits himſelf; his own impartial Thought 
Will damn; and Conſcience will record the Fault: 


And again, 


Net ſharp Revenge, nor Hell it ſelf can find 
A fiercer Torment than a Guilty Mind, 


Hence + Wickedneſs is [aid to drink the greateſt part of its 
own Poiſon ; the bitterneſs and the dregs fall to its own ſhare, 


—— 7 4 * 


* 


* prima cit hzcultio, quod ſe = 
Jadice, nemo nocens abſolvitur. Juv. Sat. xiii. 
Pæna autem vehemens, ac multo ſzvior illis 

Quas aut Cæditius gravis invenit, aut Rhadamanthus ; 
Nocte dieque ſuum geſtare in pectore teſtem. Lid. 


I Malitia ipſa maximam partem veneni (ui bibit ; Malum conſilium 
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Evil Connſel turns moſt to the prejudice of the perſon that gives 
ir. As the Waſp, though ſhe may hurt and occaſion tome 
Smart to the Perſon ſtung by her, yet does it ſelf the great- 
eſt harm ; and ſuffers more by the loſs of its Sting, and 
being diſabled for ever after. It is true, Vice is attended 
with ſome Pleaſure ; for were there not this to recommend 
it, Wickedneſs would never find any Entertainment in the 
World. No Man ever was, or can be vitious, merely for 
the ſake, or ſatisfaction of being ſo. But ſtill, when we 
have allowed this Advantage of a ſhort and ſenſible Satif- 
faction; yet we muſt not forget what follows, and how 
poor a buſineſs this is, in compariſon of that laſting Dif 
pleaſure, and Diſſatistaction it begets afterwards. So that, 
as Plato ſays truly, The Puniſhment conſtantly follows the 
sin; or rather indeed, as Heſiod yet more nicely obſerves, 
They are Twin-Children, and come into the World roge- 
ther. Now the Caſe of Virtue is juſt the Reverſe of This; 
It gratifies, and ſooths us; leaves ſweet and pleaſing Re- 
membrances behind : Fills us with inward Complacencies, 
ſecret Congratulations of our own | Happineſs, and inex- 
preſſible Satisfaction, in having done what becomes us. 
This is the true Reward of a virtuous Mind, a Happineſs 
inherent and eſſential to it. And the Applauſes, and Joys, 
and Tranſports of a Good Conſcience, as they are ſure to 
us, and cannot be withheld by any who envy our Virtue, 
or our Fame; fo are they likewiſe, ſo large and full, ſo Ge- 
nerous and Noble, and ſufficient, as may very well encou- 
rage 9 fatisfie us, during our continuance in this preſent 
World. | 

That Vice 1s, above all things in the World, to be hated, 


abominated, and avoided, no body, that I know of, ever Wherber it 
pretended to diſpute. But ſome Queſtion may be made, be ever al- 
whether we are oblig'd to be fo general, and irreconcilable lowable to 
in our Hatred, that it ſhould be impoſſible for any Plea- do a fault. 


ſure or Advantage fo defirable to offer it ſelf, for the pro- 
ſpect of which the committing of any Vice might not be 
allowable, at leaſt excuſable in us. Many People indeed 
are but too apt to think, that there are ſeveral ſuch reſery:d 
Caſes, wherein the common Rules of Morality may be very 
fairly diſpens d with. And, if we allow the Advantage 
to be publick, the Writers of Politicks make no doubt of it, 
(provided the proceedings be ſo qualify d, as I ſhall have 
occaſion to adviſe, when I come to treat of the Virtue of 
Prudence in point of Government). But ſome have not 
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been content to reſtrain this Liberty to the neceffities of 
State; but have enlarg d its bounds beyond their juſt extent; 


and given the ſame Allowance to the Private Pleaſure and 
Profit of fingle Men. Now This is a thing not poſſible tg 


be determin'd in favour of their Aſſertion, without the Caf 


were ſtated in all its Circumſtances; and both the Perſon, 
the Quality of the Fact, and the Nature of the Advantage 


propos d, particularly ſpecify d. But otherwiſe, while we 


treat of the Matter ſimply, and abſtractedly, it is a general 
Rule, not only in Religion, but in meer Morality too, 
That the proſpect of no Advantage or Pleaſure whatſoever, 
will juſtifie a Man in doing any thing Ill in it ſelf, or which 


is contrary to his Duty and Conſcience. | 
Again; Ir is paſt a doubt, that Sin and Wickedneſs hath 
Whether all it not in its power to furniſh out Pleaſures and Satisfacti. 


in bezets ons ſo ſolid and agreeable, as Virtue and the Conſciouſneſs 
Repentance of one's own Sincerity, is able and wont to do; nay, it is 


molt certain, that Vices are their own Tormentors, and ex- 


ecute ſevere Vengeance upon the Authors. But yet this is 


not univerſally, and in all Caſes true; and therefore it is ne- 
ceſſary to make ſome diſtinction of Perſons and Circum- 
ſtances, Now Wickedneſs and Wicked Men may be diſtri- 
buted into three ſorts. Some, firſt, are perfectly incorpo- 
rated with Evil, they Reaſon themſelves into it; their Re- 
ſolutions and the whole Bent of their Wills are fix d entirely 
in its Intereſts; or elſe long Cuſtom hath got ſuch a per- 
fect Maſtery over them, that they cannot Diſengage them- 
ſelyes. Theſe miſerable Wretches are utterly abandon ; 
their very Underitanding is Vitiated, ſees, conſents to, and 
approves the Evil: And This uſually is the Caſe, when Vice 


and Debauchery meets with a Strong and Vigorous Mind, 


and hath taken ſuch deep root in it, that it comes at laſt to 
be naturalizd, and of a. piece with it; all the Faculties 
are tinctured, it is corrupted throughout, and Vice ſo cloſe- 
ly inter woven, as to become a part of its Temper and Con- 
ſtitution. Others, /cconaly, have their Intervals of Folly 
only; They are wicked now and then by fits, juſt as any 
violent Guſh of a Temptation diſturbs or puts them out 
of their Courſe; or ſome impetuous Paſſion drives them 
headlong upon the Rocks; ſo that theſe Men are ſurprized, 
and carried away forcibly, by a Current too ſtrong for them 
ro ſtem. The :4:rd fort are betwixt theſe two Extremes: 


They have a right Notion of Vice, conſidered in it ſelf; and 


when they reflect upon their Fault abſtractedly, do Are 
8 accule 
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accuſe and condemn themſelves for it ; and thus they differ 


from the Firſt Sort, who are advanced even to the deſperate . 


degree of a good liking of Wickedneſs: But then they have 


not the violence or ſurprize of Paſſions or Temptations to 


qualifie and extenuate their Crime; and in this reſpect they 


differ from the Second Sort too. But theſe Men go to work 
in cold blood, and with great deliberation 3 they weigh . 


Circumſtances, and drive a Bargain as it were; obſerve well 
the Heinouſneſs of the Sin, and then put the Pleaſure or 
Profit it brings, into the contrary Scale; and thus they bar- 


ter away their Souls, and are content to be wicked at a cer- 


tain Price, and for ſuch as they think a valuable Confidera- 
tion» They lend themſelves to the Devil, for ſo much In- 
tereſt to be paid for the uſe of their Perſons; and are ſo 


fooliſh to think, that there is a great deal to be ſaid, in ex- 
cuſe tor ſuch a Commerce as this. Of this kind we may 


reckon Extortion, and Oppreſſion, and Covetouſneſs for 
Gain; and the Exceſſes and Debaucheries of Wine and Wo- 
men for the ſake of Pleaſure ; and indeed ſeveral other Sins 


committed upon occaſions, though they be not reigning 
and habitual; ſuch as Men think, and conſult upon, and 


at laſt reſolve wrong; where the Will is manifeſtly concer- 
ned, or where the Complexion of the Man is apt, againſt 
his Reaſon and better Senſe, to determine him. _ 


Now the firſt of theſe Three forts are paſt repenting by 


20. 


ordinary Means, and nothing leſs than an unuſual, and al- Tbeſe tbree 
molt miraculous Impreſſion from Heaven can be ſuppoſed compared. 


to reclaim them. For they are (as the Apoſtle expreſſes it) 
paſt feeling, and commit Evil even with Greedineſs, The 


Stings and Prickings of Wickedneſs are very ſharp and 
piercing indeed, but theſe Mens Conſciences are fo tough 
and hardned, that nothing can enter them. Belides, The 
Underſtanding, as was obſerved, is brought over to an Ap- 
probation of the thing; and ſo all Senſe of Remorſe muſt 


be loſt, which proceeds chiefly from acting againſt our bet- 


ter Judgment; The Soul is entirely corrupted, the Diſtin- 


ctions of Good and Evil obliterated and worn away; and 
conſequently the Will can be under no ſolicitude to reſtrain 
or refuſe. The Third ſort of Men, though they may ap- 
pear in ſome meaſure to repent, and condemn themſelves, 


yet in reality, and properly ſpeaking, they do not. Take 


the Fat by it ſelf, as a Matter unlawful and unbecoming, 


and fo they diſallow it; but view it dreſt up in all its gay. 


Attire, with all the Circumſtances of Plealure and From. 
: enact 
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that recommend and ſet it off, and you ſhall find them of 
another Opinion. They think the Advantage of their Sin, 
2 ſufficienr Compenſation for the Guilt 3; and cannot be 


ſaid to repent of That, which had the full and free Conſent 


of their Reaſon and Conſcience 5 and with which they are 
always ready to cloſe, as often as it ſhall proffer ir ſelf up- 
on the ſame Terms, So that in Truth the Second ſort ſeem 
to be the only Perſons, that are ſeriouſly concern'd to re- 
pent and reform. And fince we are now upon the mention 
of Repentance, I ſhall take this opportunity to ſay one 
word upon that Subject. 2 | 11 
Nepentance, is a Diſpoſition, or rather an Act of the Will, 
whereby the Man diſclaims, and ſo far as in him lies, un- 
does again what he had done before. It is a Grief and Sad- 


neſs of Heart, but differing in this one reſpect from all o- 


ther Pains and Paſſions of that kind, ariſing from external 
Cauſes, That Reaſon begets and heightens This, whereas it 
mitigates and expels Thoſe. Repentanee is wholly internal; 
the Ground and Foundation of it is from within, and up- 
on that account it is more violent than any other: As the 
Cold of Agues and Heat of Fevers is more fierce and inſup- | 
portable ro the Patient, than any which is ever occaſioned 
by Objects from without. Repentance is the Phyſick of 
the Soul; the Death of Vice; the only Health of wound- 


ed Conſciences and Depraved Wills. But though all Man- 


kind muſt agree in the Excellent Effects and Commendati- 
ons of the thing, yet many miſtake it; and therefore good 
care ſhould be taken to diſtinguiſh aright, and be perfectly | 
informed in this matter. As Firſt; There are ſome ſorts of 
Sin, of which Men very hardly, and ſeldom repent; as was 
obſerved juſt now concerning old inveterate Vices, ſuch as 
Cuſtom hath made in a manner natural and neceſſary, and 
the Corruption of the Judgment hath given Authority to, 
by determining in their Favour. For while a Man conti- 
nues under the power of ſuch Habits, and the Blindneſs of 
ſuch an erroneous Choice; the ſenſe of his Mind is with him; 
and he feels no Check or Reluctancy at all; fo that Repen- 
tance, which implies ſuch Regret, is (uſually ſpeaking) 
terminated in Accidental and Occafional Miſcarriages; the 


| ſudden and ſurprizing Faults, where there is not leiſure for 


Deliberation to interpoſe: or the violent Sallies of Paſſion, |! 
where the Judgment is over-power'd, and under ſome Con- 
ſtraint to do amiſs. Another ſort of things there are, 


Which a Man cannot be faid with any Truth or Propriety | 
& 1 
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of Speech to repent of; and thoſe are, Such as are out of a 


Man's own Power : At theſe indeed we may conceive a juſt 
Indignation, or be much concern'd, and extremely forry 
for them; but we cannot be ſaid to Repent of them, be- 
cauſe This implies not only Sorrow, but the blaming and 
condemning our ſelves, and failing in what we might have 
done better. Nor does That diſpleaſure of Mind deferve 
this Name, which proceeds from the difappointment of our 
Expectations or Events contrary to our Wiſhes and Inten- 
tions. We laid, as we thought, a very wiſe Project, and 


had a very fair proſpect of Succeſs 3; but Matters have hap- 


ned quite otherwiſe, than we imagin'd it likely or poſlible 
for them to do; and ſome unforeſeen Accident ſteps in be- 
twixt, and blaſts the whole Deſign. Now pray, What is 
all this to the Matter in hand 2 or what ground can here 
poſſibly be for Repentance? The Deſign, and the Method, 
were well and juſtly contriv'd ; every wiſe and good Man 
would have taken the ſame Courſe. You have done your 
Duty ; but you have not ſucceeded in it. And is that any 


fault of Yours ? You adviſed well, and proceeded regularly; 


and this is the utmoſt Man can do. For we can neither 


ment. 
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ment. For the things are {till the ſame ; the ſame Appro- 
bation, or the ſame Diſlike, was due to them heretofore, no 
leſs than now; All the Change is in our Selves-only, and 
that too is a Change in no degree voluntary or choſen, but 
purely neceſſary or accidental, the effect of Age or Sickneſ, 
We ſpeak moſt improperly, when we ſay that a Man i 
grown wiſer or better in ſuch Caſes; for all the Reformati. 
on that proceeds from humour or diſcontent ;- from dilre- 
liſh or diſability ; is Fear, and Phlegm, Coldneſs and Liſt- 


leſneſs. There is oftentimes not the leaſt of Real Convi- 
ion, or any Principle of Conſcience in it. And ſure a fee- 


ble Body is a very unfit Conveyance, to carry us to God, 
and drive us to Repentance and our Duty. For true Re- 
pentance is ſomewhat very different from all this; it isa 
particular Gift of God, by which we grow wiſe in good ear- 


neſt; a Remorſe, which checks our hotteſt Career, even in 
the midſt of Sprightlineſs and Courage; and this is what 


muſt be created and cheriſhed in us, not by the want of op- 


portunities, or of power to uſe them, not by the weakneſs of a 


Body broken, and worn out, and grown unſerviceable to Vice 


any longer; but by the Strength of Reaſon and Thought, | 


and the better conſideration of a Reſolute and Vigorous i 
Mind. For nothing more argues Greatneſs of Soul, than 
the Correcting our former Follies, and Steadineſs in a new 
Courſe of Lite; notwithſtanding all the Difficulties and Di- 
ſcouragements of an entire Reformation. 


Now One Fruit of true Repentance, is a frank, and con- 


of conſef- ſcientious Conteſſion of one's Faults 3 This is uſually the 
fing and en- Sign, the Conſequence, and in ſome Caſes fo neceſſary a 


cauſing 
Faults. 


to take the Scandal, and the Folly of them upon our ſelves. 


Qualification, that all Profeſſions of Penitence without it 
are Hypocritical and vain. Ir is with the Mind in theſe 
Reſpects, as with our Bodies. For, as in Bodily Diſtem- 
pers there are two forts of Remedies made uſe of, One, 
that make a pertect Cure, by going to the very Root, and 
removing the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe ; Another, which only 
ſooth the Patient, conſult his preſent Eaſe; and are pro- 
perly termed Quieting Medicines ; and, as in this caſe, that 
former Application is much more painful, but withal more 

werful and effectual, and better for the perſon, than the 


latter; So likewiſe in the Wounds and Sickneſſes of the 


Soul, the true Remedy is of a ſearching and a cleanſing 
ney ; and This is ſuch an Acknowledgment of our 
aulrs, as is full of Seriouſneſs and Shame ; a being content 


But 
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the Covering of their Nakedneſs, which the firſt Tran 
ſors made; the Fig-leaves and the Excules were both — 
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But there is another deceitful Remedy, which only covers 
and diſguiſes them; its defagn is not to heal, ſo much as to 
conceal the Diſeaſe ; and this conſiſts in Extenuations and 
Excuſes ; from whence we commonly ſay, That Fickeaneſs 
makes it ſelf a Garment, to cover its own Shame. This is a 
Remedy invented by the Author of Evil himſelf; and it an- 
ſwers the Malice of his Nature and his purpoſes, by rendring 
the Party ſo much the worſe, and obitructing the Methods 
of his Recovery. Such were the Shifts and Shufflings, fuch 
ſgre(- 

9 


and made the Matter but ſo much the worſe, while they la- 
bour'd to mend it. | — 

We ſhould therefore by all means learn to accuſe our 
ſelves; and get that neceſſary Conqueſt over our Pride and 
Self- love, as frankly and fully to confeſs the very worſt of 
our Thoughts and Actions, and not allow our ſelves in any 


reſerves of this kind. For, beſides, that this would beget a 


brave and generous Openneſs of Soul; it would likewiſe be 
a wonderful Check, and effectual Preſervative againſt all 
ſuch Actions and Thoughts, as are not fit to be publickly 
known, and what a Man would be aſham d of, if they were 
ſo. For he that obliges himſelf to tell all he does, will be 
{ure to take care not to do any thing which ſhall need to be 
conceal'd. But alas! the Common Practice of this naugh- 
ty World is the direct contrary to the Advice I am giving. 
Eyery Man is diſcreet, and modeſt, and ſecret in the Con- 
felling; but bold, and free from all reſtraint, in the Com- 
mitting part. For as indeed the Confidence and Hardineſs 
of the Crime, would be very much curb d and abated; ſo 
likewiſe would it be in ſome meaſure compenſated, by an 
equal frankneſs and hardineſs in the accuſing of our Selves, 
and acknowledging what we have done amiſs. For what- 
ever Indecency there may be in doing an ill thing, not to 
dare to confeſs our ſelves in the wrong, is ten thoyſand 
times more odious and baſe. To this purpoſe we may ob- 
ſerve, that there are ſeveral Inſtances of Perſons eminent tor 
Piety and Learning; ſuch as St. Auguſtin, Origen, Hippacra- 
tes, and the like; who have taken pains to diſabuſe the 
World, and to publiſh Books, wherein they confeſs and re- 
tract their own Miſtakes and erroneous Opinions; and well 
were it, if People could be brought to ſuch a degree of Sin- 


cerity, as to do the ſame in point of Morals and Misbehavi- _ 


our; Mhereas now, they oftentimes incur a greater Guile 
* N y 
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by endeavouring to hide and ſmother a leſs; for a publick 
premeditated Lye feems to carry ſome Aperavation along 
with it. which render it more abominable and more Vict- 
ous, - than ſome other Facts committed in ſecret; though 
theſe be ſuch as in their own Nature are apt to raiſe a greater 
Abhorrence and Dereftation in us. All this does bur inflame 
the Reckoning; it either makes the firſt Fault worſe, or 
adds a freſh one to it; and in either Caſe the Guilt of the 
Man 1s not abated, but increaſed; and whether we count 
this Increaſe by way of Addition, or of Multiplication, the 
Matter comes all to one. 


= 
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| CHAP, IV. 
N . The Second Fundamental Point of W, 77 dom. 


The F ixing, to one's ſelf a particular End, and then 
- chalking out ſome determinate Track, or Courſe of 
Life: which may be proper for leading us to that 
© 5 a Th 


A Fter having ſpoken fo largely concerning this firſt 

{% Fundamental Point, the Real and Hearty Sincerity, 
upon which Wiſdom muſt be built, we are now led 
to ſay ſome ſmall matter of the Second Prediſpoſition, which 
is alſo neceſſary in order to living prudently and well, And 
Thar is, the Pitching upon, and Drawing out to one's ſelf 
ſome determinate Method or Courſe of Life, that we may 
not hve at large, and at random; but betake our ſelves to 
fome particular ſort of Buſineſs or Profeſſion, which may 
be proper and convenient for us. My meaning is, ſuch as 


a Mans own Temper and Natural Diſpoſition qualifies him 
for, and applies it ſelf cheartully to; (with this Caution on- 
Iy, that, while we follow our own Nature in particular, 


there be a conſtant Regard had to the Dictates of Humane 
Nature in general, which is and ought to be the Great, the 


General, the Governing Miſtreſs of us all, as you were told 
in the laſt Chapter.) For Wiſdom is a gentle and regular 


Management ot our Soul, that moves and acts in due mea- 
ſure and proportion, and conſiſts in a conſtant Evenneſs NF 
ant LY 'k 


Life, and Conſiſtency of Behaviour, 


— 
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Chap. 4. The Second Point of ' Wiſdom. 
It muſt then of neceſſity be a matter of very great mo: 2. 
ment, to manage our ſelves well in making this Choice; This no ea- 
with regard to which People behave themſelves very dif- fie matter. 


ferently, and act with great Confuſion and perplexity ; by 
reaſon of the great variety of Conſiderations and Motives, 


which they are influenced with; and Theſe many times 


ſuch as interfere and confound one another. Some indeed are 
very fortunate in this Choice, and proceed with great Ala- 
crity and Succeſs ; and thefe are ſuch, as either by reaſon 
a particular Happineſs in their Nature, found no great dif- 
ficulty in diſcerning and chufing what was moſt proper for 
their purpoſe ; or elſe by ſome lucky hit, which ſpar d them 
the trouble of any great deliberation, are thrown into their 
own Element ; fo that Fortune hath choſen for them, and 
fixed them right; or elſe the friendly aſſiſtance and diſcreet 
care of ſome Friends, who had the adviſing or the diſpoſal 
of them, hath conducted them in this weighty Affair, to 
the beſt Advantage. 1 . 
Others again are in the contrary Extreme, the moſt un- 
happy and ill ſuited with their Circumſtances, that can 
flibly be imagin d. They made a falſe Step at firſt, and 
ave never been able to retrieve it ſince. Either they want- 
ed the Judgment to know themſelves, or the diligence and 
care which was neceſſary, to take right Meaſures, or t6 
think better, and knock off in time, when they found they 
bad taken wrong. For the beſt thing left for Them to do, 
had been to recede quietly; whereas for want of this pru- 
dent retiring, they find themſelves afterwards engag d too 
far, and 8 all poſſibility of a Retreat. Which being 
now cut off, they are forc'd to drudge on, through infinite 
Inconveniences; and lead a Life made up of nothing elfe 
bur Trouble and Conſtraint, Repentance and Diſcontents. 
But then This frequently happens too, from ſome failure 
in the Perſon that dere about it, and conſiders amiſs; 
as well as from the Ignorance or the Rafhnels of ſuch as 
conſider very little, or not at all. And That may be from 
a Man's miſtaking his own Genius or Capacity; and think» 
ing too highly ot his own Abilities. And when upon theſe 
falſe Preſumptions he hath undertaken any thing above his 
management, the Conſequence of it is; Either to lay it 
down again with Diſgrace; or elſe to hve in perpetual pam, 
and torment, by obſtinately perſiſting in an Attempt roo 


much for him. We ſhould always remember, that he N = 
e 


litts a Burden, muſt be ſtronger than his Burden; for e 
TT. „ there 


#10 unum agit, multiformes ſumus. 


there is no Remedy, but he muſt let alone what he cannot 
carry, or fink under the weight of it. And a wiſe Man will 
always be Maſter of his own Buſineſs, and not undertake 
more than it is poſſible for him to diſpatch. - 

There is alſo another Obſtruction of this kind, no le 
common and fatal than the Former; which is a ſtrange Le- 


vity ot Temper, that never ſticks to any thing, but is every 


day forming ſome new Project: Thus we ſee abundance of 
People that are never pleas d or ſatisfy d with any thing; 
every thing gives them uneaſineſs and diſcontent; Tired o 

Buſineſs, and Sick of Leiſure; Governing and being Go- 
verned makes them equally reſtleſs, and they can neither 
lead nor follow quietly. Such Creatures as theſe are doom d 
to Wretchedneſs irrecoverable; for they are always under 


Conſtraint and Miſery; every thing they do is grievous, 


and againſt the grain: And, which adds yet more to their 
Unhappineſs, they can never reſt in quiet, but are always 
in motion and buſtle, and all the while without any 


deſign; 8 buſie, and nothing done; whereas the 
e Man have always ſome Aim, to direct 


and determine them. * 4rd you muſt keen, 'ris wo ſmall 


Actions of a Wi 


commendation for 4 Man to be conſtantly the ſame ;, for all of u 
are of a thouſand different forms and „ ug and none but the 
Wiſe Man is all of a-piece, e IA 5 

But the greater part of Mankind never beſtow any ſeri- 
ous thought upon rhe matter ; and if you ask why they are 
of this Profeſſion rather than any other, the only account 
they are able to give is, that their Father was of it, of that 
they took a ſudden fancy to it; they are carry d by Inſtinct 


or Conſtraint, their own blind Inclination, or the Autho- 
rity of Friends and Relations. And as they engagd in it 


without Thinking, fo they are at a loſs how to diſengage 


again. 


Nou in order to a Man's managing himſelf in this Affair 
as he ought; that both his Choice may be wiſely made, and 
the Diſcharge of the Employment he hath choſen may 


prove ſucceſsful ; there are Two things which require a very 
particular Conſideration ; and theſe are The true Nature an 
Condition, both of Himſelf, and of his Buſineſs. _ 
1. Firſt, it is abſolutely requiſite, he ſhould be perfectly 
well acquainted with his own Mind; the Conſtitution, In- 


t * Magnam rem puta unum hominem agere; præter ſapientem ne- 


clination, 


—_ 
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clination, Capacity, and Temper of Soul and Body both; 
Wherein it is, that his Excellency lies; and which are his 
weak and blind Sides: What he is qualified for, and of 
What he is uncapable, or leſs diſpoſed to. For a Man that 
goes againſt Nature, does in effect tempt God, and bid de- 
fiance to Providence; he cuts himſelf out a great deal of 
Work, which he can never finiſh ; and by breaking that 
known Rule, of * attempting nothing which we cannot maſter ; 
expoſes himſelf to Scorn and Derifion, and becomes the Je 
of all that know him. 5 Fes 
2. After this Knowledge of himſelf, it is, in the next 
place, as neceſſary, that he ſhould be acquainted with his 
Buſineſs; that is, with That Employment, or Truſt, or 
particular Condition of Life, which he propoſes to fix in. 
For there are ſome Profeſſions incumbred with Matters of 


great Difficulty ; Others of vaſt importance; a Third ſort, 


that expoſe us to Danger; and a Fourth, where the Buſi- 
neſs, though it be not of any mighty Conſequence, is yet 
extreamly intricate and perplexed; and involves a Man in 
a World of Trouble and Care, and other Afﬀairs that de- 
pend upon. or are interwoven with it. Now all Employ- 
ments of this Nature do greatly haraſs and fatigue the Mind; 
and keep one's Thoughts always buſie and bent. Beſides, 
As the Buſineſs of each Profeſſion differs from the reft, ſo 
do the Faculties and Parts, that qualify Men for it. One 
requires Accuracy of Judgment; Another Livelineſs of Ima- 
gination ; a Third, Strength of Memory; and a Man may 
be very eminent and commendable in himſelf ; and yet ſpoil 
all, by being in a wrong way. Now what hath been for- 
merly obſerved in the firſt Book, concerning the Parts and 
Faculties of the Mind in general, and the differing Tempe- 
raments of the Brain, may, I preſume, be of ſome uſe. in 
this point; and, if judiciouſly applied, aſſiſt and direct Men 
toward the Underſtanding, both the Nature of each Pro- 
feſſion, and Courſe of Life; and their own Fitneſs or Inca- 
pacity for it. For by examining firſt their own Diſpoſition, 
and then the State of Life they have thoughts of, and theri 
confronting, and comparing theſe two together, they will 
ſoon diſcern, whether theſe will ever hit it, and agree long 
with each other; for agree they muſt, or no Good can be 


done: This will quickly ſhew Men what they are to truſt 
to. For if it happen, that a Man be obliged ro ſtruggle 


At 


Nec quidquam ſcqui quod affequi ne queas. « 
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with his own Inclination, and muſt conquer, and commit 
a violence upon his Nature, to make it feryiceable to his 
purpoſe, and capable of diſcharging the Employment he 


ath taken upon him; Or, on the other hand, it in obedience 
to Nature, and to gratifie our Inclination, we are, either with 


ourown conſent, or inſenſibly and againſt our Wills, trapan'd 
into a Courſe, that falls ſhort of our Duty, or runs counter 
to it; what miſerable Confuſion and Diſorder mult here 
needs be? How can we ever expect Evenneſs, under ſo 
much Force? Conſtancy from ſo much Conſtraint, or De- 
corum where every thing is againſt the Grain? For, as is 
well obſerved, * If there be ſuch a thing as Decency in the 
World, it is ſeen in nothing more than in an eaſineſs and conſi- 
ſteney both of one's whole Lite in general, and of each particular 
Ackion in it. And this Decorum can never be maintain d, if 
you live in conformity to other peoples Diſpoſitions, and have no 


regard to the following your own, There cannot be a vainer 


Imagination, than to ſuppoſe any thing can laſt long, or 


be well done, and eminently good in its kind, or that it 
can become a Man, or fit eaſie upon him, if there be not 


ſomewhat of Nature and Inclination in it. 


+ ——Dtiſcern which way your 7. alent lies, 
Mor vainly ſtruggle with your Genius. 


That which is moſt a Man's own, is always moſt graceſul; 
Aud we muſt always take care ſo to order matters, as firſt to 
offer no Violence againſt Nature in general ; and then to follow 
our own Genius in particular. | | he 
_ "But now, if it ſhould fo fall out, that a Man, either 
through Misfortune, Imprudence, or any other Accident, 
ſhould perceive himſelt entred into a Profeſſion, and courſe 


of Life, full of Trouble, inconvenient, and improper, and 


that he is ſo deeply engaged too, that there is no poſſibility 


— 
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di quicquam decorum, nihil profecto magis, quam 2quabilitas 
Vitz aviverts & fingularum actionum; quam conſervare non poſſis, 
fi aliorum imitans Naturam, omittas tum. 5 | 


-+ Tu nihil invità dices facieſye Minervi. & Fi. Art. Poet. 
IId quemque decet quod eſt ſuum maximè. Sic eſt faciendum, 
ut contra naturam unĩverlam nil contendamus; ca ſervata propriam 
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of changing, or getting quit of it; in this caſe, all that 


Wiſdom and good Conduct hath to do, is to reſolve upon 
ſupporting, and ſweetning it; keeping one's ſelf eaſie, and 
making the moſt of it: Like skilful Gameſters, who when 
they havean ill Throw, mend it in the playing. For Plato's 
Counſel is beſt upon theſe occaſions, the bearing our Chance 
patiently, and managing it to all the Advantage an ill Bar- 
gain is capable of, You ſee what a Knack of this kind Na- 
ture hath given to ſome fort of Creatures; when the Bees 
out of an Herb ſo rough, and harſh, and dry, as Thyme is, 


can extract ſo ſweet a Subſtance as Honey. And This is 


ſuch an Excellence, as all thoſe wife and good Men imitate, 
who manage Difficulties dextrouſly, and, as the Proverb ex- 
preſſes it, make à Virtue of Neceſſity. 8 


— 
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CHAP. V. 
The Firſt Ad Ae of Wiſdom. | 


The Study of, and Serious Endeavour after 
| True Piety. ONO 


explain d in the former Chapters, which are in the 
manner of laying our Foundation, it may now be 
ſcaſonable to proceed to the Building it ſelf, and erect upon 
this Ground - work, the Rules and Precepts of Wiſdom. 
And here the Firſt, both in Order and Dignity, which 


2 HE neceſſary Preparations to Wiſdom, being thus 


offers it ſelf to our Conſideration, concerns true Religion, 


and the Service of Almighty God. For certainly Piety 
ought to have the precedence of all Virtues, and is the high- 
eſt and moſt honourable in the Scale of Duties ; But the 
greater and more important it is, the more we are con- 
cerned to have a right notion of it; eſpecially, when to the 
inhnite conſequence of the thing, we add the danger of 
being miſtaken, and withal, how very common and-eafie 
It 1s, to deceive our ſelves in this Point. Great need there- 
fore we have of Caution and good Advice, that we may be 
truly inform d, how the Man who makes Wiſdom his 
Aim and Buſineſs, ought to manage himſelf upon” this 
weighty Occaſion. And the giving Directions of this na- 
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ture is the deſign of my preſent Diſcourſe; after T have 
firſt made a ſhort Digreſſion concerning the State and Suc- 
ceis of ſeveral ſorts of Religion in the World. Of which! 
Mall chuſe to ſpeak but briefly here, and refer my Reader 
for farther Satisfaction, to what I have ſaid more at large 
to this purpoſe, in another Treatiſe of mine, called tlie 
Three Truths, | Fn Cit 


- And firſt of all, I cannot but take notice, howdiſmal and 


Difference deplorable # thing, the great Variery of Religions is, which 
of Religi- either now do, or formerly have obtained in the World. 


And, which is yet a greater Misfortune and Reproach, the 
Oddneſs of ſome of them; Opinions and Rites, fo fanta- 
ſtical, ſo exorbitant, that it is juſt matter of Wonder and 
Aſtoniſhmentr, which way the Mind of Man could fo far 
degenerate into Brutality, and be fo miſerably beſotted with 
Frauds and Folly. For upon Examination it will appear, 
that there is ſcarce any one thing ſo high or ſo low, but it 
hath been Deified ; and even the vileſt and mo contemp- 
tible parts of the Creation, have, in ſome Quarter of the 
World or other, found People blind enough to pay them 
Divine Honours, and Adoration. 

Now, notwithſtanding this Difference be really as vaſt, 
and as horrid, as I have intimated, or my Reader can ima- 
gine; yet there ſeem to be ſome General Points in com- 


mon, which, like Principles or Fundamentals, are ſuch, as 


Moſt, if not All of them have agreed in. For however they 
may wander: from one another, and take different Paths 
afterwards, yet they ſet out alike, and walk hand in hand 
for ſome Conſiderable Time. At leaſt they appear, and 
affect to do ſo; the Devil transforming himſelf into an 
Angel of Light, and undermining the Truth by Mimick- 
ing it; as knowing that the moſt effectual Art to ſeduce 
Men is by contriving fair and plauſible Lyes; and dreffing 
up Wickedneſs in its moſt engaging Attire. To this pur- 

oſe it is obſervable, that the moſt prevailing Perſuaſions 
have ſprung from the ſame Climate; and firſt drew Breath 


in almoſt the ſame Air. Paleſtine I mean and Arabia, 


which are Countries contiguous to one another. Some of 


their Firſt and Main Principles are very near alike ; ſuch as 


the Belief of one God, the Maker and Governor of all 
Things; All own the Providence of God, and his particular 
Love and Favour for Mankind; the Immortality of the 
$oul ; a Reward in Reſerve for the Good; and terrible Pu- 
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>. 


Ei hments, which await the Wicked, even after this Life; 


ſome particular Profeſſion, and ſet Form of Solemn and Ex- 
ternal Worſhip, by which they put up their Prayers, in- 
voke the Name of God, and think that a decent Honour, 


and acceptable Service and Homage is paid to the Divine 


Majeſty by ſo doing. To give theſe a better Countenance 


and greater Authority in the World, ſome of them really 


produce, and others pretend Revelations, Viſions, Prophe- 
ſies, Miracles, Prodigies, Holy Myſteries, and eminent Ex- 


| amples of Saints, Perſons exemplary for their Piety, or 


Sufterings, or Doctrine; and theſe Allegations, whether 
true or falſe, ſpeak the General and Natural Senſe of Man- 


kind to agree in the expectations of Revelation from Hea-- 
ven, and that Miracles are proper Atteſtations of them. 


Each hath a particular Scheme of its own, which diſtin- 


guiſhes the Receivers of it from Thole of different Perſua- 


ſions, and 1mpoſes certain Articles of Faith, and Forms of 


Diſcipline 3 Some as Terms of Communion, and Marks of 


Diſtinction, and Others as neceſſary to be believed in order 


to Salvation. All of them have at firſt been weak, and 


low, and little regarded; but from thoſe ſlender Beginnings. 
have by degrees gained ground upon the People, been in- 
finuated, received, applauded, and at laſt entirely ſubmit- 
ted to, by vaſt Multitudes; ſpread far and wide, and eſta- 
bliſh'd themſelves ; as if Opinions ran like contagious: 
Diſeaſes, and all that came within the Air of them, were 
{ure to catch the Infection. And yet fome of theſe owe all 
their Authority to Fictions and Tricks; inſomuch that even 
the abſurdeſt and moſt ſenſleſs of all Errors, have been em- 
braced with as great Reverence and Devotion, and main- 


tained with as much Stiffneſs and as Poſitive a Confidence, 


as the very Truth it ſelf. All of them do likewiſe agree in 
their Notions of Appeaſing God; and teach unanimoutly, 
that Prayers, and Offerings, Promiſes and Vows, Days of 
Extraordinary Humiliation and Thankſgiving, are proper 
Methods to incline his Ear, and obtain his Favour and 
good Acceptance for our Perſons and our Requeſts ; All be- 
lieve, that the Principal and moſt pleaſing Service we can 
pay to God, the moſt powerful Means of averting his In- 
dignation, reconciling our ſelves, and becoming agreeable 
to him, is by giving one's ſelf ſome torment and trouble; 


| by laying heavy Burdens upon our ſelves, and cutting out 


a great deal of Work, the more difficult and eos; to our 
Inclination, the better, and more meritorious- For wn 
8 other 
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other account but this, can we give of thoſe infinite pro. 
feſſed Auſterities enjoin'd to particular Orders, the abun. 
dance of Fraternities and Societies of Men, which in all 
Religions throughout the World, the Mahometan as well a; 
- Chriſtian, are devoted to ſundry peculiar Exerciſes, full of 
Severity and Diſcipline, of Poverty and Pain, and Corpo- 
ral Sufferings; even ſo far in ſome of them, as to ſcourge, 
and Wound, and mangle their own Perſons ? Theſe are ob- 
ſery'd to be more numerous, and differently Inſtituted in 


Falſe Religions, than the True: And All this, from a ſtrong | 


perſuaſion, that they merit by this Diſcipline and volunta- 
ry Cruelty ; and are in proportion ſo much better Men than 
Others, as they afflict and torment themſelves more than 
They. An Imagination which ftill prevails, and ſuch as 
human Nature is never like to get quit of ; for we ſee eyery 
day freſh Inſtances, and new Inventions of this kind, and 
what Induſtry Men uſe to be more ingenious and exquiſite, 
in contriving new ſorts ot mortification and puniſhment, 
Now all this, I fay, can be accounted for no other way, 
than by aſſigning it to an Opinion, that God takes delight, 
and is wonderfully pleafed with the Sufferings and Calami- 
ties of his Creatures: An Imagination, which to thoſe 
who think Sacrifices to have been of human Invention, 
ſeems to have been the Ground of all that way of Worſhip, 
which, before the Chriſtian Religion made its Appearance 
in the World, was univerſally practis d. Thus harmleſs 
Beaſts were butcher d every where, and their Blood ſpilt, 
and poured out upon Altars, as a valuable Preſent to the 
Divinity; and thus too in ſome Places ( fo prodigious was 
the Infatuation of Mankind ) poor little innocent Children 
were barbarouſly torrur'd and murder'd; and Grown Per- 
ſons, ſometimes Malefactors, and ſometimes Men of emi- 


* An Imagination which, To thoſe who think Sacrifices to baue been 
of Human Invention, ſeems to have heen the Ground of all that way of 
Worſhip. I have, in the rendring of this Paſſage, added thoſe 
Words, To thoſe wha think Sacrifices to have been of Human Invention, 
not ſuppoſing it at all proper, to let the Sentence run in (fo 


Terms, when the Matter affirm'd here by our Author is, (to ſay 
the leaſt of it) ſo very diſputable. And accordingly 1 beg the Rea- 
der's leave to detain him a little upon this occaſion, while I lay be- 
fore him the Miſtake of our Author, in theſe Tyo particulars, 
with Relation to Sacrifices ; The Firſt whereof is deſigned to ſhew; 
That Sacrifices were not at all of Human Invention Originally. The 
Second, That ſuppoſing them td have been ſo, yet this Superftiti- 
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ous and Falſe Imagination of a God taking delight in the Suffer- 
ings and Calamities of his Creatures, does not ſeem to have been 
the Foundation of them, but rather other Notions of the Deity, 
of a very different kind from This. | 

Eirſt then, I defire it may be conſider d, Whether Sacrifices were 
originally of Human Invention at all; which they muſt needs have 
been, to juftifie Monfieur Charron's Opinion of their proceeding 
from an Erroneous and moſt Unbecoming Idea of God, entertained 


ng | which Learned Men have ditt. red 1n all Ages, and very great Au- 
4 thorities it is to be confeſſed there are on both Sides. The Learned 
in Reader, who hath the Leiſure and Curicſity to inform himſelf how 
this matter ftands, may ſee the Variety of Judgments, and the 
1 Ground of them, in the ſeveral Commentators upon the Fourth 
un and Eighth Chapters of Geneſis, where the Sacrifices of Abel and 
* Noah are mentioned; or if that be too Laborious to compare Ex- 
d poſitors, Two of our Learned Countrymen will help him to a ſhore 
, and full Collection of what can be ſaid for that ſide which aſſerts the 
Human Invention of Sacrifices: Dr. Outram, I mean, in his Book 
A De Sacrificits, Lib. 1. Cap. 1. De Sacrificiorum Origine: and Dr. Spen- 
, cer, in his Treatiſe De Legibus Hehræ mum, Lib. 3. Diſſert 2. Cap. 4. 
# De Ra'iine & Origine Sacrificiorum Patriarchalium. 1:58 
t would be too great an Expence both of the Reader's time and 
my own, as well as improper for the nature of an Advertiſerent, to 
' lay down at large all that is uſually argued on both ſides of the Que- 
7 ftion. The ſum of it may be reduc'd within a narrow Compals 5 
y and therefore T ſhall with all pofſib'e Brevity, mention the Argu- 
ments of Thoſe who maintain the Human Invention of Sacrifices, to- 
gether with the Reaſons which J conceiye may perſuade the Contra» 
ry rather, and that in regard they either ſeem to take off the Force 
of their Arguments; or otherwiſe recommend the Divice laſtituti- 
on of Sacrifices, as an Opinion more probable, and liable to is 
Difficulties, : 2 55 | Fo = 
I. Firft then, it is urged, That God himſelf denies, that he ever 
Inſtituted Sacrifices, till aſter the rae ites Del verance out of their 
| £:1Þtian Bondage; from whence the C:nclufion is this; That what- 
ſoever Sacrifices were offered before that time, they muſt neceſſa- 
lily be of Man's own Deviſing, ſince we have the Teſtimony of God, 
declaring in very ſolemn manner, that they were not of his Ap- 
pointment, The Texts inſiſted upon to this purpoſe are thoſe 
two, Iſaiah i. 11, 12. To what purpoſe is the Multitude of your Sacrific:s 
unto me, ſaith the Lord ? I am full of the Burm-9ffe ivgs of Rams, and 
the Fat of fed Beaſts, and 1 delizht not in the B ood of Bullochs, or of 
Lambs, or of He-goats ; when ye come to appear beſorè me, who hath re⸗ 
quired this at your hands, to tread my Counts ? The Other, F2rom vii. 


offerings unto your Sacrifices, and eat Fleſh. For I ſpake not unto yur 


land of Egypt, corcernivg Burn-offerings or Sacr1fices. Now 


in the Minds of Ignorant Men. This indeed hath been a Point upon 


21,22, Thus ſaith the Lord of Hoſts, the God of Tſrael, Put your Burnt- 
Fathers, aor commanded them in the day, that I brought them out of the 
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Now any one; who conſiders the Occaſion of theſe Paſſages, will Wl ag 

find that both of them are intended for a Reproof to the Hypoerify WF fic 

of the Fews, and a Check to that Confidence, they repoſed in thoſe pr 

Ritual Performances, though void of that real Devotion, and in- on 

ward Purity, which alone was acceptable to God, The Context in 

each place maniteſtly proves this to have been their deſign, and tie gi 

want of Comparative degrees in the Hebrew Language, will ſuffer tic 

| no great ftreſs to be laid upon the Negative Form ot Speech. That 92 
tat. ix 13, known Inftance quoted by our Bleſſed Lord, 1 will have Mercy a 

xii. 7. from not Sacrifice, is Key ſufficient to theſe be ore us, and can warrant out ba 

Heſca vi. 6. concluding only thus much from them; That God prefers ſub- w. 

* ſtantial Holineſs infinitely before theſe things; that Obedience ſo 

te was That Thing he always required, and Sacrifices being in rea- th 

& lity but ſo many profeſſions of That, were not properly to be MW th 

et look'd upon as Eſſential Duties, wherein the Jaelites part of the ſe 

Covenant conſiſted; that Theſe were by no means what he aimed ſu 

“ at in admitting them to Covenant with himſelf 5 and conſequen- Wt ef 

<« tly, when deſtitute of their Subſtance and End, were empty and cr 

4 inſignificant, of no account with God, and not a Worſhipping n 

& him, but, to ſpeak plainly and truly, what he very emphatical- ac 

| « ly, and contemptuouſly calls, a Treading bis Courts”. I add too, D 

that this Text of Jeremiah cannot poſſibly be taken in a ſtrict and we 

| literal Senſe, ſince it is manifeſt God did ſpeak to their Fathers in ar 

Dent. xvi. 1, the very day that he brought them out of Egypt, concerning one Sa- fo 


| 5. 6. crifice, the Paſſoever, I mean, which though a Feaſt, yet is it fre. 
Bar“. quently termed a Sacrifice too; and therefore ſome Interpreters t. 


Zabach Lo here have taken refuge in reſtraining that Text to Sin-Offerings and D 

Tizbach- Peace-Offerings, and not extending it to Sacrifices at large; which »% 

yet will not anſwer their purpoſe, ſince the very ſame Hebrew word, 4 

which Feremy makes uſe of, is twice together apply'd to the Paſſo- ol 

| ver by Moſes, Deut. Xvi. 5, 6. | 

| II. A Second Argument is drawn from Cain and Abel Offering, c 

| each the product of his own Labours reſpectively, which makes it th 
| probable, that ſuch Oblations were the product of a grateful Mind, 

| dictating to them that God ought to have ſome acknowledgment, M 

| and return made him for his Benefits. Now that Nature might in- Pp! 

form Men, of a Duty incumbent upon them to Worſhip God, and a 

the Common Notions of Graticude put them upon applying part tt 

of their Subſtance to the Honour and Service of Him, who gave the 

whole, Men find eaſie to apprehend. Bur the difficulty is, How 

Nature ſhould inſpire Men with a Thought, that Burning this by 

Fire, or otherwiſe ordering it, as the Cuſtom of Sacrifices was, is a py 

proper Method of expreſſing their Honour for, and Gratitude to f. 

God. Again, Had Sacrifices been a Dictate of Nature, How came ur 

they ever to be Aboliſhed, ſince the Natural is part of that Law, Wl ** 

Mats. v. 17. which our Saviour came not to deſtroy, but to perfe# and fulfil? * 

This Inconvenience Dr. Outram was ſenſible of, and therefore he 

makes a diſtinction between the Firſt and Eternal Dictates aud _ 
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of Nature, and other Inſtitutions and Orad inances in purſuance of, and 
agreement with thoſe. Whether this be ſufficient to clear the Dif- 
fculty, I leave the Reader to judge, and for that purpoſe I have 
preſented him with the whole Paſſage in the * Margin. One thins 
only 1 defire may be obſerved, which is, That this Argument, © 
what force ſoever it may prove, for Sacrifices of Thanks, yet can 
give no Counte nance at all to Thoſe of any Other Sort; and par- 
ticularly not to the Expiatory, which Monſ. Charron hath chiefly re- 
gard to, if not to them alone, in this place, | 
III. A Third Reaſon is taken from the great Deſign God ſeems to 


have had ia the Legal Sacrifices, That of containing the Hraeliteg 


within the Worſhip of One God, and in order to it, condeſcending 
ſo far to their Infirmities, and the Infection they had taken from 
the Idolatry of Ezypt, as to conform their Worſhip and Rites to 
thoſe of the Heathen World. Now it is not to be deny'd, but this 
ſeems to have been the Caſe, and probably the teft account why 
ſuch particular Rites were inſtituted; but to make the Argument 
effectual, we muſt enquire, how thoſe Heathen came by Their Sa- 
crifices and Ceremonies. For That may be a very good and ratio- 
nal Explanation of the Moſazc Inſtitution, which is not a ſufficient 
account of the Patriarchal Religion. And in the Sequel of this 
Diſcourſe my Reader will find occaſion to conſider, whe. her there 
were not another End to be ſerved by the Sacrifices both Patriarchal 


and Levitical, which mere Nature could not attain to, and theres 


fore a Poſitive Inſtitution was neceſſary for the promoting it. 

IV. It may be ſaid Fourthly, That as God left the firſt Ages of 
the World, to the Dictates of Nature and right Reaſon in the 
Diſcovery and Practice of Moral Duties, ſo it is moſt likely they 
were left to the ſame Guidance for the exerciſe of Religion tooz 
and if any Notions and Ceremonies grew common upon this occaſi- 
on, not ſo agreeable to the Nature of true Religion, and the Dig- 
nity of an Almighty Ma jeſty; theſe are capable of great Allowan- 
ces, and ſuit well enough with the Simplicity of the Firſt Ages ef 
the World. 4 | | 

To This I preſume it may ſuffice to anſwer, That the Caſe of 
Moral Duties, and Religious Rites is very different: The One are 
purely the reſult of a reaſonable aad thinking Mind ; The Other of 


a Nature which we muſt needs be much in the dark about. For 


though Reaſon would convince me, that God is to be worſhipped, 
yet He alone can tell me, what Worſhip will be acceptable to him, 


' unum hoc in loco monere viſum eft, hos qui ſua cujuſque ſpunte primo Sacrifica- 
tum judicant, etiamſi forte, quibuſdam in locis inc aut ius loqui videantur ; hunc tamen 
Sacrificandi ritum ad Nature Leges proprie dictas, aternas utique & immutabiles non re- 
fare; ſed ad ejuſinodi Inſtitut a, qua' Ratio Naturalis excogitaverit tanquam od conſpicu- 
um Dei cultum, apta ſatis & idonea. Prius illud ſi qui fecermt, ex es falſe 2 
tur, quod Chriſtus Sacrificandi ritus apud Veteres olim uſitatos penitus apud Sus delevit ; 
qui idem tamen tantum alfuit, ut ullas aboleret Natura Leges, ut has omnes Autluri- 
tar ſud reras, certas, ar firmas fecerit, Outram. de Sacrit, Lib. L. Cap, I. Sect, V. 


At 
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At leaſt, if 1 muſt beat out 2 Track, the Notions I enter. 


tain of God muſt direct me, Now Theſe might convince a Man, F®” 
that Purity and Sincerity, Juftice and Goodnefs, and the like, muſt Wt ** 
needs pleaſe an Infinitely perfett Being. But which way could an WM: 
Imagication fo forein enter into Mens Feads, as that God ſhould 7 
be pleaſed with the Blood and Fat of Beaſts? Admit Theſe to have ta 
been the Chief of their Subſtance, and devoted, becauſe as ſich ns 
fitteſt for them to expreſs their Acknowledgrnents by ; that as de- 100 
voted and entirely ſet apart to Holy Uſes, it could not without $- 10 


crilege be partaken of by Men, and that from hence the Cuſtom of 5. 

Burning the Sacrifice took its Original: Yer what ſhall we ſay to the M 

Expiatory Oblations? And how could Men by any Strength of Rea. 10 

fon comprehend the Poſſibility of a Vicarious Puniſnment; or hope : 

that the Di: ine Juſtice ſhould be appeas'd by Offerings of this kind, Wl |. 

and accept the Life of the Offender's Beaſt, inſtead of the forfeit 5 

Life of the Offender himſelf? Theſe things ſeem to be far out of 

the Way and Reach, of Human P ſcourſe; it is ſcarce, if at all, W.. 

| poſſible to conceive what ſhould lead the Generality of Mar kind to Fo 
| ſuch Coi.f.quenccs, ſuch Ideas of God as The'e: And I think little Wy, 
needs be ſaid to convince Men, that the Difference is vaſtly great C0 
| between ſuch Religious Rites, and thoſe Moral Duties which have cot 
| their foundation in the beſt Reaſon, and are all of them ſo coherent, ¶ pre 
1 fo agreeable to ſober and uncorrupted Nature, that the more we at- the 
tend, and the cloſer we purſue them, the greater Diſcoveries we WM yy, 

ſhall be fure to make, and the more conſiſtent will be all our Action ty: 

with the firſt, and moſt obvious Principles of the Mind. So that no v 

Parity of Argument can lie between theſe Ivo: 

Spencer, The Force of this Reaſon is ſufficiently confeſs'd by the very 

Li. Hi.. Learned Aﬀerter of that Other Opinion; nor can he deny (as ſome, 60 
Cep.1V. I think, with a defign to make ſhort work ot it, have done) that dh 
Expiatory Sacrifices were offered before the Law : But then Theſe As 
| are (ſuppoſed to proceed not from any poſitive per ſbaſion, or good | 
1 afſurance of obtaining Pardon by that means; but ſome Hope, that nt 
| God would have regard to the Pious Intention of the Perſon, and the 
confider and re ſtore him upon that account. Which Opinion Arn WM ger 
| bius expoſes in ſucha manner, as plainly to ſhew, that it generally no 
| prevailed ; and many Teſtimonies of Heathen Writers themselves cia 
confeſs, that they looked upon God to be capable of being moll. pre 
fied and won over, as Angry Men are, by Submiffions, aud Pte. ah 
ſents, and other ſweetning Methods, Al which Miſapprehenſions geg 
are conceiv'd agreeable to the Darkneſs of Pagans, and the Simplicity N 
of Earlier Ages. OO | e 
Now with all due Reverence to the Authority of thoſe Great o 
Men who urge it, 1 can by no means ſatisfie my ſelf with the Co 2 6 
Jour they give to theſe Arguments, from the rude unpoliſhed State a R 
of Men in the firſt Ages of the World This, 1 know, is a Notion Mice: 
very agreeable to tie Heathen Philoſophers and Poets, and Their Jen 
Accounts of the Original ot this World, the Progrels of W that 
N . "OpY 8 * <a : O 5 and 4 
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well enough with that Age when Abrabam and his Seed were choſen 
out from the midſt of a dark and degenerate Race. But whether 
it agree with the Times of Abel and Noah, and the Antediluvian Fa- 
thers, will bear a great Diſpute. We fancy perhaps, that before there 
was any Written Word, all was dark; but there is no Conſequence 


in That; nor will ic follow, becauſe Arts and Profitable Inventions 


for the Affairs of this Life, grew up with the World; that Religion 
too was in ics Infant Weakneſs and Ignorance in thoſe early Days. 


ind Improvement of Mankind. And This might probably agree 


St, Chryſoſtom, I am ſure, gives a very different account of the Hm. 1. in 


Matter; He ſays, the Communications of God's Will were more 
liberal and frequent then; that Men lived in a ſort of familiar Ac- 


quaintance with him, and were perionally ioſtructed in Matters ne - 


ceſſary and convenient; much better enabled to worſhip and ſerve 
him acceptably; and becauſe they did not diſcharge their Duty, 
ard anſwer their Advantages, that he withdrew from this Friendly 
ay of converſing with Mankind; and then to prevent the utter 
Loſs of Truth, by the Wickedneſs and Weakneſs ot Men, a Written 
Word was judged neceſſary; and That put into Books, which the 
Corruption of Manners had made unſafe, and would not permit to 


continue clear and legible, in Men's Hearts. In the mean while the 
Preference he manifeſtly gives both for Knowledge and Purity, to 


the F iſt A and compares the Patriarchs at the beginning of the 
World in this Point, to the Apoſtles at the beginning of Chriſtiani- 
ty; as Parallels in the Advantages of Revelation, and Spiritual 
Wiſdom, infinitely ſuperior to the ſacceeding Times of the Church. 
And it is plain, from Scripture it ſelf, that Enoch, Noab, and other 
Perſons eminently pious. fignally rewarded for it, and inſpired with 


God's own Spirit, were ſome of thoſe early Sacrificers. Perſons to 


whoſe Character the pretended Simplicity and Ignorance of the firſt 
Azes of the World, will very ill agree. n 

V. There is, I muſt own, a great Prejudice againſt this Divine 
Inſtitution. of Sacrifices, from the Book of Geneſs being ſilent in 
the thing; it being urged, as a mighty Improbability, that fo conſi- 
derable an Ordinance, and One which grew ſo general, ſhould have 
no mention made of its firſt Command, and Eſtabliſhment z"eſpe- 
cially, when ſo many things of ſeemingly leſs moment, are ex- 
preſly taken notice of; and by that means ſtrengthen the Opinion, 
which attributes a matter acknowledged on all hands to be of Con- 
ſequence, to ſome Ofiginal, other than Immediately Divine. 

Now if we conſider the Deſign and Manner of the Book of 'Gz- 


1/15, it will by no means appear ſtrange to us, that many things 
mould be omitted; This being, I conceive; intended chietly to give 


2 ſhort Account of the Creation and Fall of Man, the Promiſe of 
a Redeemer, and to draw down the Line of Deſcent to the Choſen 
deed, from whence our Savicur ſprung, and the People of the 
Jews, the Figure of the Chriſtian Chittch, derired themielves. 80 
that Their Hiſtory and Religion being the principal Subject of - 
| +57 | 3 7 1 * : 5 Noh ive 
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Five Books of AMoſes, we find very little Enlargement upon Par, 
culars till after the Call of 4b:ab4am. For if we conſider the Thie 
firſt Chapters containing the Creation and Fall of our firſt Parent, 
the VIP, VII, VIII, and 1%" giving an Account of the Deluge, 
and Preſervation of Noah's Family; there remain but four more, 
before the Call of Abrabam; and in thoſe the Succeſſion from A 
x0 Noah, the Diſperſion of Noah's Poſterity for peopling the World, 
and the Occaſion of that Diſperſion, are contained. *Tis true, ſome 
things are inſerted which to Us ſeem of leſs moment; bur, befid« 
that, ſome account may in reaſon be given, why they ſhould be 
mentioned, the Holy spirit, who indited th:ſe Books, was the bef 
Fudge of That. But it is alſo true, that ſeveral other things as con. 
fiderable as This are omitted likewiſe, which we do not upon that 
ſcore disbelieve ; ſuch particularly, as Thoſe of Times ſtated, and 
Aﬀembites convened for the Publick Worſhip of God; and cerrainly 
it is as neceſſary and as important at leaſt to expect a Revelation for 
che Solemn Service of God, as for any particular Mode of Serving 
or Addreſſing to him. | | E 
I have now laid before my Reader the State of the Caſe, as They 
who alledge Human Invention for Sacrifices have put it; and in the 
Anſwer to thoſe Arguments, have given ſome for the Contrary 
Opinion. That the Authorities on that Side are conſiderable, is ac: 
&knowledged ; but the General Senſe of the Chriſtian Church ſeem: 
To incline to Divine Inſtitution. ' And the moſt reaſonable account of 
this Matter, if I apprehend it rightly, ſtands thvs. ts 
That Almighty God inſtructed Adam, how he would pleaſe to be 
Worthipped, and Adam trained his Family and Poſterity, both by 
Example and Inſtruction, in the ſame Solemn Methods of Serving and 
Addreſſing to God. . VVV 
That from the Time of a Redeemer's being promiſed, Expiatory 
Sacrifices were both inſtituted, and practiſed; partly as an Inti. 
mation to Men of their own Guilt, and the final Deſſruction they 
deſerved; and partly as a Shadow and Prefiguration of that Yicariouz 
Puniſhment, which God had promiſed to admit for the Sins of 
Men; in the Redemption of the World by the perfect Sacrifice of 
That as no Age of the World can be inſtanc'd in, when God did 
not afford Men ſome viſible Signs, and Sacraments, of his Favour, 
and the Covenant between Him and Them; ſo the Ages before 
the Inſtitution of the Fewiſh Law, (which abounded with very ex 
ſſive — particular Significations of this kind ) had Sacrifices for that 
- © That the Heathen Sacrifices were not pure Inventions of Men, but 
Corruptions of a Divire Inſtitution. Which being propagated to 
"all the Off. ſpring of Adam, was differently received, and depraved 
by the Uncertainty of Tradition, long Tra& of Time, the Artifice 
of the Devil, and Mens own Vicious Affections. Of which whoeve 


reads the Apologies for Chriſtianity, will find Proofs in . 
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and be convinced that the Pagan Idolatry was built originally upon 
the Worſhip of the True God, vitiated, and perverted, and milap- 
plied, For we muſt in Reaſon be ſenſible, that the likelieſt, and 
moſt uſual way, by which the Devil prevails upon Men, is not by 
empty and groundleſs Imaginations, or Inventions perfectly new; 
but by diſguifing and mimicking the Truth, and raiſing erro- 
neous and wicked Superſtructures upon a good and ſound Bottom, 

It is therefore, it ſeems at leaft in my poor Opinion, moſt pro- 


bable, that the Fewiſh Ceremonies were indeed adapted to the 


Egyptian and other Pagan Rites, which the I1{aelites had been ac- 
quainted with, and were not then in a Condition to be entirely 
weaned from. But withal, that thoſe Pagan. Sacrifices were Corru- 
ptions of the old Patriarchal; not entirely mere Inventions of their 
own, but Additions only, and Extravagant Excreſcencies of Error, 
to which the Truth and Pofitive Inſtitution of God firſt gave the 


hints and occafions. For though it can very hardly be conccived 


how Sacrifices ſhouid be of mere Humane Motion; yet there is no 
difficulty in ſuppoſing, that the Thing once Inſtituted, and once 
Eſtabliſhed, might be abuſed, and depraved to very: prodigious and 
abominable purpoſes. As it was, no doubt, very early in that uni- 
verſal degeneracy to Idolatry, from which it pleaſ:d God to reſcue 
Abraham and his Poſterity. A SD | 5 

One very Remarkable Circumſtance contributing to the ſtrength 
of this Opinion is, that almoſt every where the Ceremonies in the 
Act of Oblation, ſeem to be very much alike; which is very natural 
to an Exerciſe and Inſtitution derived down from One common 
Head; and originally fixed by a Poſitive Command; but ſcarce 
conceivable of an Invention merely Humane; where Men in all 
likelihood would have run into as great Diverfity, and thought 
themſelves as much at Liberty as they do in the Aﬀairs of Common 
Life. But eſpecially, the Sacrificing Beaſts by way of Atonement 


tained univerſally, and the Imagination of Their Blocd being ne- 


ceſſary and effectual for Pardon. Which, I confeſs, if a Dictate of 
Reaſon and Nature only, is certainly the ſtrangeſt, and moſt remote 
from any preſent Conceptions we are able to form of the Dictates of 
Nature, of Any that ever yet prevailed in the World. And therefore 
This is ſcarce accountable for any other way, than from the Promiſe 
ofa Redeemer and Sacrifice to come, which the Sacrifices of Beaſts 
were in the mean while appointed to repreſent. 
That ſuch an Inſti:ution agrees very well wich all the Ends of Sa- 
crifice, is not to be denied. For the Death of the Beaſt, though 
not perſonally felt by the Offender, would jet give him a full and 
very expreſſive Idea, of the fatal Conſcquences of Sin; and the 
Acceptance of that Life, inſtead of his own which was forfeited, and 
by that Act of Sacrificing acknowledged obnoxious to Divine Ju- * 


ſlice, was a lively repreſentation of the Mercy of God. But fhll . 
the Apaſtles Argument is founded in Reaſon, and may be an Ap: 
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peal to all Mankind, I: 7s not poſſible, that the Blood of Bulls ard of 
Go-ts ſhould rake away Sin. And therefore not only Euſebius in his 

Xth Chapter of Demonſtrat Evang Lib I. aſcribes this Worlhip te 

Divine Inſpiration, but Aquinas ſays, That before the Law j uſt 


Men were inſtructed by an Inward Inſti: ct after what particular | 


manner God would be Worſhipped; as they were afterwards under 
the Law by External Precepts. So Pl:10 ſays, That no Mortal Ca. 
pacity can Know or Determine what is fit to be done in Hol 
Matters, and therefore forbids the Alteration of the Eſtabliſhed 
Rites and Sacrifices as Impious. And the Teſtimonics of St. Chr. 
Tailor's foftome and Fuftin Martir, have been thought to mean, not ſo much, 
Dufor Dy. that all Sacrifice was a Dictate of Nacure, as thit ſome Circum- 
bit. B. II. ftances relating to it were left to the Dictates of Man's Reaſon. $9 
Chap. 3. that when God had taught Adam and his Poſterity, that they ſhould 
N. 20, worſhip in their ſcveral Manners; and what he would pleaſe to ac- 
cept; The Manner and Meaſure, and ſuch like Confiderations were 
left to Choice, and Reaſon, and Poſitive Laws. In ſhort, the Re. 
ligion of our Hearts and Wills, our Prayers and Praiſes might be 
natural, and the reſult of meer Reaſon : but for other external Sig- 
rifications of this, eſpecially any fo forein, as that of Sacrificing ; 
Men were not Ikely, nor vos it fir they ſhould venture, to do any 
thing of their ont Heads. Nor was it probable they would attempt 
it, for fear of miſtakes, and ſuch indecent Expreſſions, as might 
be very diſhonourable to the God they Worſhipped 3 ard rather 
rovoke his Juſtice by raſh and ſuperſtitious Affronts, than indine 
| his Mercy by their indiſcreet Intentions to pleaſe him. And there- 
fore, confidering the Confuſion Adam was in after the Fall, and the 
Circumſtances of that time, it ſeems moſt agret able ro believe, 
that he waited God's Directions, and wis fully informed by Him in 
ſuch a Service, as might at once excite both the Fear and the Love 
of God; enforce the Offerer's Sorrow and Repentance, and increaſe 
his Faith and Hope. | 
While my Thoughts were upon this Subject, it came into my 
mind, that poſſibly the Tradition of a Redeemer to come, and that 
God would one day reconcile himſelf to the World by the Sacri- 
fice of a Man, and his own Son: That this Tradition I fay, darkned, 
confounded, and perverted by the Increaſe of Idolatry, and the 
Cunning of the Devil, might be abuſed to the putting Men upon 
Humane Sacrifices, and particularly thuſe of their own Children. 
I know there are other Accounts to be given of this matter; and 
I propoſe this as a mere Conjecture, not otherwiſe fit to trouble the 
Reader withal ; but that, I believe, if ſtrict Inquiry were made, 
it would be found, that moit of the Heathen Abominations in Di- 
vine Worſhip were ſome way or other at a diſtance, by Miſtake, 
Imperfe& Report, Perverſe Interpretations, or by ſome Cunning 
Stratagem of the Devil or other, fetched originally from the Re- 
velations and Inſtitutions of the true Religion. And I cannot but 
think, that it would be great Service to the Truth, if the * 
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ave corrupted, and were ſet up in Oppoſition to it, could he 

of 3 — ſet in the beſt Light, which thisdiftance-will per- 

*mit. But that muſt needs be a very laborious Undertaking, and, 

where a great deal will depend upon Probable Conjecture, will re- 

W quire a very Judicious hand. : 

55 ] have thus given the Reader my rough Thoughts upon the Point 

of Sacrifices, omitting ſuch Proofs for the Opinion I incline to, as 


1 ſeem to me not concluſive, but not any that I am conſcious of, on 
* the O her fide. There is no danger in either Opinion, conſider d 
4 in it ſelf, but ill Inſinuations may be rais d from that of Human In- 
4 ention; if Men from thence ſhall pretend to draw Conſequences 
" to the Prejudice of Natural Religion; and argue either againſt the 
1 Certainty of, or the Regard due to it; from an Imagination, that 


d Extravagancies ſo wicked, ſo odd, or fo barbarous as the Heathen 
Rites of Worſhip, and the Wild Superſtitions and unbecoming No- 


4 tions of God, upon which they were grounded, reſulted from Hu- 
4 man Nature, and were the Product of Reaſon, rather than the Hor- 
g rible Depra vat ions of a Supernatural Inſtitution, highly proper and 
4 ſignifcant, ſerviceable to excellent purpoſes, and adapted to thoſe 
> Ages of the World. And in hope of preventing any Conſequences 
i ot this kind it is, that I thought theſe Remarks might not be un- 
J ſeaſonable. And for the Uſetulneſs, and Ligi.t which this Account 
. | of Saccifices brings with it, provided we will follow it in its Natural 
Conſequences z how wiſe an Inftitution, how reaſonable to be in- 
4 corporated into the Fexiſh Law, how providentially diſpers d over 
b the whole World; and how preparatory of the Doctrine of the 
4 Redemption of Mankind. by prediſpoſing the Gentiles alſo to be- 
4 W /lieve the Sacrifice of Chrift, my Reader may, if he pleaſe, be in- 
4 form d to his great Satisfaction, by that Short but Excellent Ac- 
a count of this Matter, given by Dr. Williams, the now Reverend 
8 Biſhop of Chicheſter, in his Sccond Sermon at Mr. Boyle's Lecture 
for the Year 1695. | 
II. After ſo long and particular Enlargement upon the Firſt of 
J thoſe Things, wherein I endeavour to prevent any Miſtakes that 
y may ariſe from this Paſſage; there will need but very little Additi- 
on to clear the Other. For if the Arguments for a Divine Inftituti- 
: on of Sacrifices cait the Scale, the Buſineſs is already done to our 
x hands: and if they be admitted of human Invention, yet accerding 
to all the Schemes of this Matter laid down by the Aﬀerters of it, 
F Sacrificers at firſt were mov'd by Apprehenſions of God very diffe- 
rent from that of his taking Delight in the Sufferings of his Crea- 
tures. For they repreſent Sacrifices as the effects of Gratitude, a 
. Mind impatient to make ſome ſort of Return, and pay back ſuch 


Acknowledgments at leaſt of His Goodneſs who gave All, as the de- 
dicating the beſt of his Gifts to him could amount to And accor- 
dingly, This Circumftance of chuſing the Beſt for Sacrifice ſeems to 
haye been as univerſally obſer ved, 5 the Duty of Sacrincing it _ 
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This is the Reaſon alledg'd by ſome for ſlaying Beaſts, as being the 
Beft ot all their Subſtance; and upon the ſame account too thoſe 
kinds which were efteem'd beſt for Food. This perhaps was one 
Motive abuſed afterwards even to the introducing that Abomina- 
tion of ſacrificing Men and Children, Virgins and Firſt-born. Ang 
even in Expiatory Sacrifices, could theſe poſſibly have been inven- 


ted by Men, yet tis plain the Perſuaſion of a Beaſt being accep- | 
ted as a Ranſom for the Owner, muſt include an Idea of Mercy 
and Condeſcenſion at leaſt in the Deity, which was content wih! 


ſuch a Compenſation. 8 
It argu'd, I confefs, very groſs Not ions of God to ſuppoſe, that 


ſuch things could be Preſents fit for a Pure Spirit, and the Ma jeſty 


of Heaven and Earth, which every Superior among Men would dif: 
dain and deteft. But This grew by degrees, and the Other, of his 
being a Sanguinary Being delighted with the Fumes of Reaking Al- 
tars, and drinking the Blood of Goats, was owing to the Superfttti- 
on and Idolatry of later and degenerate Times; and is a Thought, 
which Thoſe who firſt practis'd this way of Worſhip, whether by In- 


ſtruction, or their own mere Motion, were never ſuppos'd guilty 
cf by any that have undertook to conſider the Nature and Original 
of the Patriarchat Sacrifices. 1 


Nay, I add too upon this occaſion, That the Notions mention d 
in this Chapter, which it is to be feared are but too commonly en- 
terrain'd of Severities, and Satisfactions ( as they are called) owe 
themſelves to the ſamie Cauſes, and are the Genuine Extract of 
Hypocrifie, Superftition, and formal Devotion. That Faſtings, 


and voluntary Mortifications are of excellent Uſe in Re igion, no 


{ſober Man ever doubted. They are Profitable in many Caſes, and 
in ſome Neceſſary. They aſſiſt us in conquering our Appetites 
and Paſſions; and ſubdue the Man, by beating down the Out- 
works: They expreſs a very becoming Indignation againſt our 
ſelves, in the Exerciſe of Repentance ; and are oftentimes inſtru- 
mental in heightning and inflaming our Devotion: But that they 
are Good and Meritorious in themſelves, or any farther valuable 
than as they ſerve to promote our Improvement in ſome Virtues 
or Graces that are Subftantially Good; eſpecially that God likes 
us the better merely becauſe we uſe our ſelves the worſe, is a 
very Fantaſtical and Erroneous Imagination: And ſuch as any 
Communion or Party of Men by Encouraging, do great Injnry 


to the Honour of God, deceive the Souls of Penitents, and hin- 


der the Eſſentials of Religion, which are Faith and Newneſs of 
Life. In ſhort, They expoſe Religion in general to the ſcorn of 
all. thoſe, who ſee the Foppery and unreaſonableneſs of thoſe mi- 
ſtaken Methods; and call the very foundations of it into Queſtion, 
by tempting ſuch to think, that it is all Invention and Trick, 
and Empty Senſeleſs Formality. f . 
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and this was the uſual Worſhip of almoſt all Nations, and 
| looked upon, as one of the molt folemn, and moſt accep- 
table Acts of Devotion. Thus the Old Gere in Scythia are 
ſaid, among other Inſtances of Adoration and Honour paid 
to their God Zamolxis, to diſpatch a Man to him once in 
five Years, to conſult and ſupplicate him in all things ne- 


ceſſary for them. And, becauſe the Ceremony requires, 


that this Advocate of theirs ſhould die in an inſtant, and 
the manner of expoſing him to Death ( which is the being 
pierced through with three Javelins) is ſomewhat doubttul 
in the Execution; therefore it often happens, that ſeveral 
are thus diſpatched, before any one wounds himſelf in a 


part ſo mortal, as to expire immediately; and only He 


that does fo, is eſteemed a Favourite of their God, and pro- 
per for that purpoſe ; but all the reſt, who die ſlowly, are 
to be rejected, as unfit for this Sacrifice. Thus did the 
| Perſians worſhip their Gods; as that ſingle Fact of Ame- 
ſtris, the Mother of Xerxes, teſtifies, who, in agreement to 
the Principles of Religion then prevailing in that Country, 
did, as an Offering of Thanks for her own long and pro- 
ſperous Life, bury fourteen young Perſons of Quality alive, 
Branches of the Nobleſt Families in the whole Kingdom. 
So likewiſe did the ancient Gault, and Carthagenians, among 
whom young Children were Sacrificed to Saturn, and that 


with ſo remorſleſs a Zeal, that even the Fathers and Mo- 


thers uſed to be preſent, and aſſiſting at the Ceremony. 
Thus the Lacedemonians fought to ingratiate themſelves 
with their Goddeſs Diana, by Scourging their 77 5% Men 
in Complaiſance to her; nay, doing it with ſuch Rigor, 
that they expired under it: For the Sacrifice of Iphigenia 
ſhews, that ſhe was Worſhipped with Human Blood. The 
nitance of the two Decij proves, that the Romans were 
poſſeſt with the ſame Imagination too; which gave occa- 
ion for this Reflection in one of their Writers ; * Phat 


ſruere, that there was no way of reconciling them to the People 
Rome, wnleſs the Aronement were made by the Blood of 
uch gallant Men! Thus the Mahometant, who laſh and 
ut their Faces, their Breaſts, and other Members, to Ye- 
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int, niſi tales viri occidiſſent? 


Hz commend 


nent Virtue and clear Reputation, were offered in Sacrifice; 


range Provocation could make the Gods ſo extremely hard and 


* Quz fuĩt tanta iniquitas Deorum, ut placari Pop. Rom. non poſ 
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rectified Mens Notions in this matter? 


2 | 
And others 
wberein 


Errors and Corruptions ; and by this means they are eter 


perpetually declaring againſt the Notions of every other 
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commend themſelves to their Prophet; and the People in 
our new Diſcoveries of the Eaff and Neſt Indies, and at 
Themiſtitan, where they cement the Images of their Gods 
with Childrens Blood. Now what Madneſs, what Stupji- 
dity is this, ro ſuppoſe, that Inhuman Actions can ever 
gain upon the Divine Nature; that the Goodnets of God 
is requited, or decently acknowledged by our own Suffer. 
ings ; or that Barbarity can be a proper Method of fatistying 
his angry Juſtice ? As if Juſtice could thirſt after Human 
Blood, or feaſt it ſelt upon the Innocent Lives, that are 
ſpilt with infinite Torture, and the moſt exquiſite Pain, 
* At this rate the Gods are fond of Expiations which even Men 
abominate ; and the Mercy of Heaven it purchaſed with ſuc 
Barbarities, at all Nature ſtarts at. Whence could ſo wild 
a fancy as this, a fancy ſo diſtant from all the Juſt Ideas 
and Perfections of God ſpring up, that he takes pleaſure in 
the Miſery of Human Nature, and the Ruin, or at leaſt the 
Torment and Damage of his own Workmanſhip 2 What 
can be more impious or extravagant, and how monſtrous 
a Being does ſuch a Belief as This, make of God? And how 
juſtly does the Doctrine of Chriſt command our Reverence 
and Eſteem, which hath aboliſhed all ſuch Worſhip, and 


Now as All, or Moſt Religions have been ſhewed to hay: 
ſome Principles in common, wherein they are agreed, ſo 
have they likewiſe Others, 2 to themſelves ; Cer- 
tain Articles, which are the Characters, and, as it were, the 
Boundaries of their reſpective Communions ; and lerve to 
ſeparate and diſtinguiſh the many Seéts and Profeſſions 
from one another. With regard to Theſe it is, that the 
Men of every Religion prefer themſelves above all the World 
beſides; that they affirm, with great aſſurance, their own 
Perſuaſion to be the beſt, the pureſt, the moſt Orthodox 
of any; and, as another means of maenifying themſelves, 
are eternally reproaching thoſe that differ from them, with 


nally employ'd roo in creating Breaches, or in widening 
and keeping open ſuch as are already made; by the mutual 
Difallowance and Condemnation , which every Party b 
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Party, and repreſenting all Syſtems, but their own, to be 

falſe and dangerous, and by no means to be admitted, _ 
But, Bleſſed be God, We Chrittians need be in no pain in 

the midſt of this Variety and Conteſt. Our Religion ha- 


ving the Advantages of all others, both in point of Authen- 


tick and Unqueſtionable Teſtimony, and in other Excellen- 
cies peculiar to it ſelf. This I have demonſtrated at large in 
the Second of my Three Truths, and ſhew'd the manifeſt 
Preeminence due to it- 

Now One thing is very worthy our Obſervation in this 
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general Strife; and That is the Advantage, which Time Tie later 
and Succeſſion have given in this matter. For we ſhall are built 


find, that in proportion as One Religion hath been of a #22” #be 
later date than another, ſo it hath gain d ſomewhat from former 


that which came into the World before it, and the Younger 
hath always built and raiſed it ſelf upon the Elder; more 
particularly upon that, which was next of all before it in 
Order and Time. And the method of effecting this hath 


been, not by diſproving or exploding all that went before 


in the groſs and at once; for upon theſe terms it could 
never have found Entertainment, or got any manner of 
Footing with People ſo prepoſſeſſed; but the Courſe hath 
been, to accuſe what was formerly received, of ſome defect 


and 


more anti- 
ent. 


or Inſufficiency; alledging that the Inſtitution was imper- 


tect in it ſelf; or that it was our Temporary ; and the 
Term, for which it was calculated, t 
fore this New Additional one was neceſlary to ſucceed in 
the place of an aboliſh'd, and to compleat an unfiniſhed 
Religion, And thus by degrees the New one riſes upon the 
Ruins of the Old, and is enrich'd by the Spoils of its van- 
wor Predeceſſor: As we know the caſe hath plainly 
ood with the Jewiſch Religion, when it prevailed over the 
Pagan and Egyptian way of Worſhip ; the Jewiſh Peopl 
not being to be brought off from the Cuſtoms of that 
Country all at once: And afterwards the Chriſtian Faith 
and Promiſes, when they triumphed over the Jewiſh Pri- 
vileges and Moſaical Diſpenſation; and ſince that, the 
fame Pretence hath been made uſe of to advance Mabome. 
tariſm upon the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Religion taken 
ther. Each of theſe hath retained ſomething of the Rae 
gon it pretended to diſpoſſeſs, and built upon Old Foun- 


en expired ; and there- 


dations: But none ſo much as the Mahometas; which 


8 to perſiſt, and be fully perſuaded in All the No- 
Arines of Jeſus Chrift, fave only that Great and moſt Im- 
N a H 4 portant 


2600 
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portant one, which aſſerts his Divinity. So that he who 
would paſs from Judaiſm to Mahomet aniſin, muſt take 
Chriſtianity in his way. And we are told, there have been 
ſome Mabometans, who have expoſed themſelves to Suffer- 
ings and Torture, in defence of the Chriſtian Truths; as a 
Chriſtian likewiſe upon his own Principles would be bound 
to do, in Vindication of the Authority, and Doctrines of 


the Old Teſtament. But now, if we caſt our Eyes upon | 
the more Ancient fort of Inſtitutions, we ſhall find them 


dealing after a very different manner with the New, which 


(as I ſaid) in part allow, and only ee to improve and 
refine upon Them. For They reje 


and condemn Them 
intirely, give them no quarter, but cry out upon them 
for Innovations, and look upon every thing of later date 
than themſelves, as a mortal and irreconcilable Enemy 
to the Truth; as if after the Period of their own Eſta- 
bliſhment, Time could from thenceforth produce none but 
monſtrous Births; and all, who did not fit down and ſtick 


there, mult be inevitably abandoned to Falſhood and Cor- 


ſtery, that, as Finite Cauſes could never effect, ſo Finite 


Underſtandings can never comprehend them fully; and at 


therefore They Only pleaſe and are eaſie to us. Thole of 3 
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| lower Rank we look down upon with Indignation and 


neral Inclination. Hence it comes to paſs, that the Men 
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Scorn ; and thoſe of a higher Condition are too weighty 
and bulky for us; they create Wonder and Amazement 
only; and therefore the Wonder ought not to be great, if 
the Mind of Man recoil again, and ſhew a diſreliſh againſt - 
all Religion; ſince in All there is ſo very little of ſuch Do- 
ctrine as is agreeable to the common Temper and Capacity 
of Mankind; but the principal Points of Faith and Wor- 
ſhip are in one of the forementioned Extremes, and thoſe 
of Practice diſtant, either from common Uſe, or from ge- 


of ſtrong Parts have ſo often deſpiſed Religion, and expoſed 

it to the Deriſion of the World; and thoſe of Weak and 
Superſtitious Minds are Confounded and Scandalized at it. 

This was St. Pauls Complaint in the firſt Planting of the 
Chriſtian Faith; /e preach Jeſus Chriſt cruciſied, to the 1 Cor. i, 
Jews a Stumbling-block, and to the Greeks Fooliſhneſs, And 23. 

this indeed is the very Reaſon, why we find fo much Pro- 
phaneneſs and Irreligion, fo much Error and Hereſie, in the 

World. Some believe not at all, and others believe amiſs, 
becauſe they conſult their own Judgment only, and 
hearken to no other Guide, but the Dictates of Human 
Reaſon. They bring matters of Religion to the ſame Trial 

with other common Matters, and will needs undertake to 
examine, and meaſure, and judge of them, by the Standard 

of their own Capacity ; They treat this Divine, like other 
Common and merely Human Sciences and Profeſſions; ex- 
pecting to maſter, and penetrate to the bottom of it, by 

the ſtrength of Natural Parts. But This is not the way 

of dealing with Divine Truths; A Man's Affections mult 

be qualified and diſpoſed for theſe Doctrines. They require 
Simplicity and Honeſty, meekneſs of Temper, an humble 

and obedient Mind. Theſe only can fit a Man for receiving 
Religion; For he that does ſo in good earneſt, muſt be- 

lieve its Declarations, ſubmit to its Laws, and govern 
himſelf by them, with Reverence and Reſignation of Soul. 

In ſhort, he inuſt be content that his own Judgment 

ſhould be over-ruled by the Word of God; and to live 

and be led by univerſal Conſent and Authority; which 

ſeems to be the Subjection intended by the Apoſtle, when 
he ſpeaks of * Caſting down Imaginations (or Reaſonings) 2 Cor. x. 5. 
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aud every high thing that exalteth it ſelf againſt the know. 
ledge of God, and bringing into Captivity every Thought to the 
Obedience of Faith. ws 

7. And, however the Conceited or Unthinking part of the 
Reaton good World may quarrel at this method, yet it was certainly 2 
hey ſhould great Inſtance of the Divine Wiſdom, to order the matter 
be ſo. thus. For ſuch a Proceeding ſeems highly neceſſary, in 
order to preſerve that Admiration and Reſpect, which is 

due toReligion ; and which, upon any other Terms, would 

very hardly have been paid toit- For Religion ought to 

be entertained and embraced with Holy Reverence, and 

reat Authority; and therefore with ſome degree of Dit 

ulty too. For Reaſon and Experience may ſoon convince 

us, that if it were in every Circumſtance ſuited to the Palat, 

and of a ſize with the natural Apprehenſions of Mankind; 

if it carried nothing at all of Miracle or Myſtery in it; as 

it would be more eaſily, fo likewiſe it would be leſs reſpect- 

tully, received. And fo much as you bring it nearer to 

the Level of common Matters, ſo much you certainly abate 

of that Regard it ought to have, above all other matters 

Whatloever, | | 

8. Now, ſince all Religions and Schemes of Belief are, or 
Why they pretend to be what I have here deſcribed; forein from, and 
are not to far above the Common Senle and Capacity of Mankind; 
be received they muſt not, they cannot be received, or take poſſeſſion 
by Human of us by any Human and Natural Means, (For had the 
Mea, Cale been thus, the moſt exalted Minds would have been 
in proportion eminent for Religion, and ſo many Men of 

Wit and judgment in Other things, could never have been 
detective here) but theſe Notions muſt needs have been 
conveyed into Mens Minds, by ſupernatural and extraor- 

dinary Methods, by Revelation from Heaven; and the 
Perſons that receive and imbibe 'them, muſt needs have 

them by the ſecret Teachings and Inſpiration of God. And 

thus you find, that All who believe, and profeſs Religion, 

ſay; for all ot them do in effect aſſume to themſelves that 

Gal. i. 1, Declaration of the Apoſtle; Not of Men, neither by Man, 
12. nor of any other Creature, but of Cod. | x 
9. But, it we lay aſide all Flattery and Diſguiſe, and ſpeak 

But yer ſo freely to the Point, there will be found very little, or no- 
they are. thing at the bottom of all thele mighty Boaſtings. For, 
Whatever Men may ſay or think to the contrary, it is ma- 

niteſt, that all ſorts of Religion are handed down and re- 

ceived by Human Methods: This Obſervation is true in its 
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very utmoſt Senſe and Extent, of all Falſe and Counterfeit 
Perſuaſions; for Theſe when ſearch'd to the bottom, are 
no better than Diabolical Deluſions, or Human Inven- 


tions: But True Religion, as it is derived down to us from 


a Higher Original, fo it moves us by other Springs, and is 
received after a very different manner. And here, to get a 


right Underſtanding of this matter, we muſt diſtinguiſh 


between the Firſt Publication of the Truth, that Recep- 
tion, which made it general, and gave it a Settlement in the 
World; and that Particular One, by which private Perſons 
embrace and come into it, when already eſtabliſnd. The 
Former of Theſe which firſt fix d this Heavenly Plant, was 
alrogether Miraculous and Divine; and agrees punctually 
with the Evangeliſts account, The Lord working with the 
Apoſtles and Preachers, and confirming the Word with Signs 
following. But the latter muſt be acknowledged in great 
meaſure Human, and private Mens Faith and Piety to be 
wrought by Common and Ordinary Means. This ſeems to 
be ſufficiently plain, firſt, from the Manner of Religion's 
getting ground in the World, and that, whether we regard 
the firſt general planting of any Perſuaſion, or the method of 
its gaining now upon private Perſons. For, whence is the 
daily Increaſe ot any Sect 2 Does not the Nation to which 
we belong, the Country where we dwell, nay the Town, 
or the Family in which we were born, commonly give us 
our Religion? We take that which is the growth of the 
Soil; and whatever we were born in the midit of, and bred 
up to, that Profeſſion we {till keep. We are Circumciſed, 
or Baptized, Jews, or Chriſtians, or Mahomet ant, before 
we can be ſenſible that we are Men; So that Religion is 
not the Generality of Peoples Choice, but their Fate; 
not fo much their own Act and Deed, as the Act of Others 


for and upon them. * The Man is made a Member of the See the 


Jewiſh or Chriſtian Communion without his Knowledge 
becauſe he is deſcended of Jewiſh or Chriſtian Parents, and 
in a Country where this or that Perſuaſion obtains moſt. 
And would not this, do you think, have been his Caſe, if 
born in any other part of the World > Would not the 
lame perſon have been a Pagan, or Mahometar, if born 
where Heathen Idolatry, or Mahamet ani ſin prevailed 2 But 
how as to the Obſervance, and living up to the Precepts of 
Religion; Thoſe who are true and Pious Profeſſors, belides 
the external Profeſſion of the Truth, they have the Ad- 
vantage of the Gifts and Graces of God, the Alſiſtance and 
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Teſtimony of the Holy Ghoſt, common to all, and from 
which, even the miſtaken are not utterly excluded. This 
indeed is a Privilege, which (bleſſed be God) is capable ot 


being very uſual and frequent, and many great Pretenſions 


and pompous Boaſts are made of it. But yet I vehemently 
ſuſpect, notwithſtanding all the fair ſhew, and plauſible 


pretences Men make of this kind, This Grace and Spirit is 


not ſo largely and ſo commonly enjoyed, nor ſo ſtrong in 
its Influences and Effects, as Some would have us believe. 
For ſurely were This ſo powerful in us, and were Religion 
our own free Choice, and the Reſult of our own judgment, 
the Life and Manners of Men could not be at fo vaſt a di- 
ſtance and manifeſt diſagreement from their Principles; 
nor could they, upon every ſlight and common occaſion, 


. a& fo directly contrary to the whole Tenor and Deſign of 
their Religion. And this Inconſiſtence of Faith and Man- 
ners is alſo a Proof, that our Faith is not from God; for 


were this planted and faſten d in our Minds by ſo powerful 
a hand as His, it could not be in the power of any Acci- 
dent or Temptation to ſhake, or unſettle us; fo firm and 
ſtrong a Band could not fo eafily be broken or burſt 
through. Were there the leaſt Touch, the ſmalleſt Ray of 
Divine Illumination, This Lighr would ſhine in every 
Action of our Lives, and dart it felt into every corner of 


our Souls; The Effects of it would appear in all our Be- 


haviour, and not only be ſenſible, but wonderful and ama- 
zing too, according to what Truth himſelf ſaid upon occa- 
fon to his Diſciples ; If ye had Faith but as a grain of Mu. 
ſt ard. ſced, ye ſhall ſay to this Mountain, Remove hence, and it 
ſhall remave ; and nothing ſhall be unpoſſible to you. But alas! 
if we look abroad, and confider the Behaviour of the World; 
what proportion, what correſpondence can we find, be- 
tween the Belief of the Soul's Immortality and a future 
Judgment, and the Practices of Mankind? Would Men, 
Could Men indeed lead the lives they do, and at the fame 
time be perſuaded in good earneſt, that a Recompence 
awaits them hereafter ; ſo glorious and happy on the one 
hand, or fo full of miſery, and ſhame on the other? One 
ſingle thought, and the bare Idea of thoſe things, which 
Men profeſs ſo firmly to believe, would perfectly confound, 
and ſcare wicked Men out of their Wits. There have been 
inſtances of very ſtrange Effects wrought upon Perſons, 
'only by the ere ion of publick Juſtice ; the Fear of 
dying by the 


nds of a Common Executioner, or ſome 
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other Accident full of Misfortune and Reproach; and yet, 
What are all theſe Calamities, in Compariſon of thoſe 


Horrors, which, Religion tells us, will be the Sinners por- 


tion hereafter 2 And is it poſſible, that theſe things ſhould 


be entertained and believed indeed, and Men continue what 


they are? Can a Man ſeriouſly hope for a Bleſſed Immor- 


tality, make This the Object of his Expectations and De- 


fires, and yet at the ſame time live in a ſhviſh dread of 
Death, which he knows is the Neceſſary, the Only Paſlage 
that can lead him to it? Can a Chriſtian fear and live un- 
der the apprehenſions of Eternal Death and Puniſhment, 
and yet indulge himſelf in thoſe very Vices, which that 
very Hell he believes, is ordained to avenge ? Theſe are moſt 


unaccountable Stories, and things as incompatible as Fire 
and Water, Men tell the World that they believe theſe 


Doctrines, nay they perſuade themſelves that they do real- 
ly believe them; and then they endeavour to proſelyte 
others, and make them believe ſo too; but alas! there is 
nothing in all this; nor do they, who talk and act thus 
inconſiſtently, know what it is to Believe. Such Profeſſors 
as thele, are what an Antient Writer called them, Liars 
and Cheats; or, as another expreſs d himſelf very well 
upon the like occaſion, who reproach d the Chriſtians with 
being the gallanteſt Men in the World in ſome reſpects, 
but the pitifulleſt, and moſt contemptible Wretches in 
others. For, ſays he, if you conſider the Articles of their 
Belief, you will think them more than Men; bur it you 
examine their Lives and Converſations, you will find them 
worſe rhan Brutes, more filthy than the very Swine. Now 
certainly, it we were wrought upon by ſuch becoming Im- 
preſſions of God and Religion, as are the Effects of Grace, 
and an Engagement ſo forcible, as theſe of a Divine Power; 
nay, were we but perſuaded of thoſe Matters by a bare, 
imple, and common Aſſent, ſuch an hiſtorical Faith, as 
we credit every Vulgar Relation of Matters of Fact with; 
did we but allow the ſame Deference to what we call the 
Word of God, which we pay to the Advice, and Exhor- 
tations, and common Diſcourſe of our Friends and Ac» 
quaintance; the Doctrines of the Goſpel could not but be 
preferred by us, infinitely above any other Advantages what- 
loever, for the ſake of that incomparable Goodneſs and 
Excellence, fo illuſtriouſly viſible in every part of them. 
But ſure the leaſt we can be imagined capable of in this 
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caſe, would be to admit them into an equal ſhare of our 
Affection and Eſteem, with Honours, or Riches, or Friends, 
or any kind of Allurements this World can pretend to ſe- 
duce us by. And yet, ail this notwithſtanding, there are 
but very tew, who are not more afraid to offend a Parent, 
or a Maſter, or a Friend, than they are of incurring the 
diſpleaſure of an Almighty God: And who would not ra- 
ther chuſe to act in contradiction to an Article of Religion, 
and ſo forfeit Heaven hereafter, than to break the meaſures 
of worldly Intereſt and Prudence, at the Expence of what 
they ſtand poſſeſſed of in preſent 2 This is indeed a Great 
Wickedneſs and Misfortune; but for Perſons who conſider 
Things impartially, Chriſtianity will not ſuffer in Their 
Eſteem. The Honour and Excellence, the Purity and Sub- 
lime Powers of Religion are no more Impaired or Polluted 
by it, than the Rays of the Sun contract Defilement from 
the Dunghils they ſhine upon. For Principles are not to be 
tried by their Profeſſors, but the Profeſſors by their Prin- 
ciples- But we can never exclaim ſufficiently againſt thok 


vile Men, who prophane the Truth by their Vicious Lives; 
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and againſt whom that very Truth it felt hath denounced 
ſo many Woes, and ſuch dreadful Vengeance. 
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Monſieur Charron hath in this Section put together Two Objecti 
ons againſt the Divine Or igine of Religion, and ſuch as, no doubt, 
do it prejudice in the Minds of Men, who do not attend to the 
Reaſons of Things, and judge impartially. The Firſt concerns the 
Manner of Propagating Religion, and Man's firſt entrance into it. 
The Second, That want of Efficacy, which one would expect an 
Inſtitution coming immediately from God, muſt needs have upon 
the Lives and Actions of Thoſe who have Embraced, and profels 
to be Governed by it. 1 | 

I. The former of Theſe, is urged to be only a matter of Cuſtom 
and Neceſſity, the Fate of a Man, rather than his Choice; who if 


Adult, is brought over by Cuſtom and Multitudes; and if an Infant, 


is fes ſently initiated into the prevailing Perſuaſion of his Country, 
> | 


is Family, and ſo continues all his Life long. 
Now for Cuſtom, and Multitudcs, and Example, it is very evi 
dent, This was much otherwiſe in the firſt Plantation of Religion; 
that of the Chriſtian in particular. A Perſuaſion, which, it is ma: 
nifeſt, came into the World with all poſſible Diſadvantages ; and 
the Eſtabliſhment wherecf was one of the moſt amazing Miracles, 
that ever was wrought ſince the Beginning of the World. For 
People had common Senſe then as well as now; and all the Cer 
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ruptions of Human Nature were equally powerful, There was 
the ſame Arrogance and Vain Opinion of their own Wiſdom, to 
render the Mylteries which are a: knowledged above the Compre- 
tenſion of a Human Mind, offenſive to the Men of ſome Learning 
and more Vanity: The ſame ſenſual Appetites and Vicious Pra- 
gices to hold out and ſtand at defiance, againſt the Precepts of 
Chaſtity and Sobriety, Seif-denial and Mortification: The fame 
Pride and Opinion of Worldly Grandeur to raife their Indignation 
and Diſdain of a Crucified Saviour; The ſame Love of the World 


and Tenderneſs for their Perſons to prevent any raſh Sacrificing of 
their Lives and Eſtates for a perſecuted Faith, when nothing was 


promiſed in Reward but a very diſtant Happineſs after Death. And 
yet notwithſtanding prevail that Faith did; in deſpight of Human 


| Oppoſition, and Intereſt; and prevail it could not have done, 


any other means, than the Almighty Power of its Author and Pro- 
tector, and the Aſtoniſhing Effects which the Cos viction of its Truth 
produced upon Men's Conſciences. This certainly was Argument 
ſufficient, even to Demonſtration, that thoſe Words were not in any 
degree miſapplied, when put into the Mouth of Ch-i/tzantty, and 


its Preachers; Not of Man, neither by Man, nor of ary other Creature, 
| but of God. | 


And ſhall it be eſteemed any Prejudice to this Religion, that 
Men do not ſtill lie under the ſame Difficulties in the Choice of it? 


| When it hath made its own way triumphantly, and wearied out, 


or won over its Perſecutors, ſhall the Multitude of its Profeſſors, 
and the Peaceable and Eaſie Exerciſe of it be thought to derogate 
from its Authority? Sure it is very unreaſorable, that Faith 
ſhould be thought of Divine Extract, no longer than while it bids 
Men embrace it at their Peril. The being handed down in Fami- 
lies is a plain and natural Effect of an Eſtabliſh'd Principle. Pa- 
rents could nat have the Affection which becomes their Character, 


did they not take all lawful and commendabie Methods of putting 


their Children into the ſame way to Heaven, which they truſt they 
are in themielves. Eſpecially, it the Caſe le between any other 
Perſuaſion, and Chriſtianity ; which we have reaſon to believe is the 
only poſſible Ordinary way thither. The entring Children early 
into Covenant with God is a very Profitable, and Charitable Cu- 


ſtom; what He himſelf not only admitted, but enjoined formerly; 


and ſince He is much more eminently the Father of the Chriſtians, 
than of the Fews, we have no reaſon to ſuſpect they ſhall be lefs 
favourably received, when as early dedicated to him. This gives 
Security, that they ſhall be taught, when their Years enable them 
to learn, how they ought to believe and act; fo that it their Reli- 
gion afterwards be merely the effect cf Cuſtom and Example, This 


5 utterly befide the Deiign of Thoſe ea'ly Initiations, where the 


Expreſs Contrary is poſitively indented for. If Men happen to be 
bred up in a wrong Perſuaſion, there is little Queſtion to be _ 
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but great and gracious Allowances will be made for that faſt hold, 
which the Prepoſſeſſions of Education have taken, But be they in 


he can. So that the Actions of Men not anſwering the Efficacy 
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the right, or in the wrong, it is every One's duty, fo far as his Op- 
portunities and Capacity will give him leave, to examine and ſee, 
that he may have comfort, and be better eſtabliſhed in the Truth; 
or elſe retract his Error: Where this is not done, it is a negle, 
and far from the intent of Truth; for Truth will bear Enquiry, 
and the more nicely ſhe is look'd into, the better ſhe is Iik'd, the 
more admired, and triumphs, and rejgns more abſolute. St. Pete, 
poſitively commands, that we ſhould be ready to give a Reaſon of the 
Hope that is in us; and though Men are more diſpoſed to confider, 
when their Opinions are like to coſt them dear, yet the Reaſon of the 
Command 1s Univerſal, and by no means reſtrained to Times of 
Perſecution only. Every Man ſhould do his beſt to obey it, and 
every Perſuaſion ought to encourage it; and if any do nor, but hide 
the Key of Knowledge, either by detaining the Scriptures, or not 
leaving Men to the Free Uſe of Modeſt and Impartial Reaſon, Theſe 
are the Men, who are moſt contrary to St. Peter, and beſt deſerve 
the Cenſure of Monſieur Charron, in this Paſſage. 
II. The Second Iuſinuation againſt the Divine Authority of Rel: 
gion, is taken from the Viſible Inefficacy of it upon Mens Lives; as 
if all that came from God muſt needs be effectual for reforming the 
World. Now This, how popular and plauſible ſoever at firſt ap 
pearance, yet is an Argument of no Foundation or Strength at all. 
For the Short of the Matter lies here. Religion was never intended 
to deſtroy Mens Nature, but only ro mend it: to change Men in- 
deed in their Affections and Inclinations, but fo as that this Change 
ſhould be wrought by themſelves. Hence it is, that though the 
Grace of God be Almighty, yet Man is not a proper Obje& for its 
Omnipotence to exert it ſelf upon, For ſhould he be forced even 
to his own Good, that Compulſion would not only take away the 
Merit of the A&, but the very Nature of the Perſon, whoſe very 
ging Character, is Choice and Freedom of Conſent. And 
therefore God deals with us as he made us; he lets us want no- 
thing, that we can enjoy the Benefit of, and continue Men; he in- 
ſtructs, ſuggeſts, perſuades, counſels, encourages, promiſes, threat. 
ens, puts opportunities into our Hands, and gives us a power of uſing 
them; but ic will depend upon our (elves at laſt, whether theſe ſhall 
have a good effect or not. We can do no good without Him; but 
neither will He do it without Us, nor indeed, according to the pre- 
ſent Scheme and Conſtitution of Things, is it at all conceivable how 


which might be expected from the Revelation of an Almighty God, 
is no Argument againſt thoſe Principles coming from Him, which 
are not better obeyed; b cauſe this is not a Caſe for him to exc 
his Almighty Power in: And though he wrought many Miracles 
formerly for the Confirmation of the Truth by virtue of that power 
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yet we neyer find, that he ever us d that power for the forcing a 
belief of thoſe Miracles; but Men were left to their own Conſidera- 


tion and Liberty, what Interpretation they would make of them ; 


and as they determin'd themſelves, Beliet or more Obſtinate Infi- 
delity was the Effect of it. | 

Nor is it true, that Wicked Men do not believe Religion; 
It is but too ſure, that they endeavour as much as they can 
not to believe it, when Matters are come to that paſs, that 
the Belief of it grows uneaſie to them. It is indeed confeſs d, 


I that our Perſuaſion is the very Spring upon which all our Acti- 


ons move. But then there muft a diſtinftion be made between 
the Habit and the Act of Faith. For a Man may entertain an 
Opinion, and yet do ſome things contrary to it, becauſe that 
Opinion may not in the inſtant of Action occur to him; and 
then, as to all effect indeed, it is the ſame, as if he thought it 
not. Thus a Man may believe Chriſtianity, but through the 
Strength of Paſſion, through the Surprize or Violence of a Tem- 
ptation, through Raſhneſs or Incogitancy, Multitude and Intri- 
cacy of Buſineſs, Inordinate Affection of the World, or the like, 
he may not attend to what he believes, or he may not conſider 
it ſufficiently, or not allow the Future its due weight, when 
ſer againſt the Preſent. Now though ſuch a Perſon, as to all 
the purpoſes of doing well, be pro hic & nunc, as an Infidel; yet 
there is a great difference between Him in the general, and One 
who does not belicve at all. This Man, though he does not 
act in conſiſtence with himſelf, hath yet a dormant Habit, which 
when the Paroxyſm is off, the Temptation remov'd, the Paſ- 
ſion abated, or the like, may by RecolleQion, and Sober Senſe 
be awaken'd; and then it will at leaft check him for what is 
paſt, and may ( till he hath finn'd himſelf paſt feeling) be a 
conſiderable Reſtraint upon him. But the Other hath nothing 
to inform, nothing to controul him: And though a Man in ſleep 
may appear to the Standers by to be dead, yet we know what 
difference there is in the thing it ſelf. This I take to be a 
ſufficient Account of even good Mens finning often, and ſome Bad 
Men doing it very ſcandalouſly, and yet retaining the Faith; 
which if purſu'd through all its Conſequences, and apply'd cloſe- 


ly and warmly to their Conſciences, would ſhew them the abo- 


minable Contradiction they live in to their own Minds, and make 
them quite another ſort of Perſons. ; 

From hence I ſuppoſe the Reader will naturally. draw to himſelf 
theſe following Reflections. | 

1. That Men are not wrought upon by Things as they are 
in themſelves, but by their own Apprehenfions of them. They 
act by the dictates of their own Minds, and as they are per- 
ſuaded, It is not the Happineſs of Heaven, or the Miſery of 
Hell, that excites to any one Good, or affrights from any one 
Evil Action, in their on Nature; 22 the Idea, and as I con- 
| 1 ceive 
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ceive of them, And conſequently, in proportion as I defire the 
Oae, and dread the Other, ſuch will my Care be to praQtiſe, 
or to decline thoſe things, to which the Promiſes and Threat- 
nings of God are annexed, | 
2. That to make this Perſuaſion effectual, it is neceſſary it ſhould 
be preſent to the Mind. For that which is not preſent at the time 
of Action, is to all effect for that time as if it were not. This ſhews 
the Neceffiry of Meditation, and much Thought upon the Princi- 
ples of, and Motives to Religion; fince Faith will not, carnot 
work, by barely being :ffented to; but by being vigorouſly and 
lively impreſt upon the Conſcience, warm, and ready upon every 
new Aſſault. And this gives us a very rational Account, how it is 
poſhbl-, and why it ſhould be common, for a Man to entertain all 
the Principles of a true Faich, and upon Fremeditation be able to 
ſay as much for it as is poſſible; nay, to perſuade himſelf as well as 
others, that ke is a very fincere Believer ; and yet lead a Life very 
contrary to that Belief, For this proceeds from his thinking a hear- 
ty 4fſ-nt to the Truth of a Doctrine ſufficient; and it is ſo indeed, 
to denominate him a Profeſſor ; whereas to make him a Good Man, 
that Aﬀent ſignifies little, unleſs it be follow'd, and frequently in- 
culcatcd, ſo as to ſeaſon his Mind throughly, and upon all occaſions 
to be at hand, and vigorous and freſh; for without Theſe qualities 
it can never be a Principle of Action. Jo 
3- That conſequently the Inconſiſtence of Mens Lives with their 
Profeſſion, can be no juſt Objection againft Religion; becauſe the 
Fault plainly lies not in the Principles, but in Men's neglect to im- 
prove them. And when we would be convinc d of the Geodneſs of 
any Perſuaſion, we are to judge the Tree by its Fruits; (not the 
Faith by the Practices it produces actually in Mens Lives, as that 
Expreſſion is frequently miſapply'd, but) by the Good Actions it 
would produce, it Men would It it have a due influence upon them, 
follow it as far as it will carry them, and live up to what they pro- 
feſs. The Men who do otherwiſe, are very blameable, and lay a 
ſtumbling-block before the weak, by bringing diſhoneur upon Reli- 
jon, and tempring them to ſuſpect its Power and Excellence: But 
it is only the Weak who ſtumble at it; for there is not, nor ever 
was in the Affairs of Religion, or of any other kind, any Scheme 
of Rules or Opinions, where all the Perſons who made Profeſſion of 
them, acted in all points accordingly. And at this rate all manner 
of Goodneſs and Virtue, Natural, as well as Acquired; and Re- 
vealed, muſt be queſtion'd and exploded; and the very firſt Di- 
ctates of Humane Nature will not eſcape the ſame Fate. Of ſuch 
Eternal Equity and Truth is that old Axiom, Fides non e Perſons, 
fed contra. And the Chriſtian Faith will ſufficiently clear its own 
Divine Original, 1f we will but give it free Courſe, and ſuffer it to 
draw us to a Reſemblance of that Excellence, which firſt Inſpired 
and taught it, OE CS "T9: raid 
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Now the firſt ſtep towards informing our ſelves, What 


the nature of True Piety is, will be to diſtinguiſh it from The Diffe- 
That, which is Falſe and Counterfeit, and only the Mask rence be- 
and Diſguiſe of Religion. Till this be done, we ſhall but F ween — . 


confound our ſelves with equivocal and ambiguous Terms; 
and prevaricate, both in Expreſſion and in Practice, as in- 
deed the greateſt part of Mankind (it is to be feared) do 


upon this occaſion. Now there is nothing, that pretends 
more to a graceful Air, nor takes more true pains to ap- 


pear like true Piety and Religion, than Superſtition does; 


and yet, at the ſame time, nothing is more diſtant from, 


or a greater Enemy to it, Juſt as the Wolf, which carries 
ſome tolerable Reſemblance to a Dog, but is of a quite 


different Diſpoſition ; and comes to devour that Flock, 


which it is the other's Buſineſs to defend; as Counterfeit 
Money is more nicely wrought, than true Coin; or as a 
Flatterer, who makes ſhew of extraordinary Zeal and Af- 
fection, but is in reality nothing leſs than that true Friend 
he deſires to be thought. It is no injudicious Character 
given by Tacitus, when he deſcribes a ſort of Men, * ex- 
tremely liable to Superſtition, and at the ſame time violently 
averſe to Religion. Superſtition is likewiſe envious and jea- 
lous to the laſt degree, affectedly officious and troubleſome; 
like a fond Courtezan, who, by her amorous jilting Tricks, 
puts on more Tenderneſs, and pretends to infinitely more 
concern and love for the Husband, than his true Wife, 
whom ſhe endeavours to leſſen in his Eſteem. Now ſome 
of the moſt remarkable Circumſtances, wherein theſe two 
differ, are ; That Religion fincerely Loves and Honours 
God; ſettles the Mind in perfect Eaſe and Tranquility, 
and dwells in a noble and generous, a free and gallant 
Spirit; whereas Superſtition fears and dreads God; gives 
Men unworthy and injurious Apprehenſions of his Majeſty; 
perplexes and ſcares the Man, and is indeed the Diſeaſe of 
a weak and mean, a timorous and narrow Soul. i 
(according to St. Auguſtius account of it) all over Error 
and Phrenſy ; it lives in terror of thoſe whom it ought to love ; 


— 2 
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Gens Superſtitioni obnoxia, Religionibus adverſa. 

+ Superſtitio Error inſanus. Amandos timet; quos colit violat: 
Morbus pufilli animi. Qui Superſtitione imbutus eft, quietus effe 
nuſquam poteſt. Varro ait, Deum 2 Religioſo yereri, à Superſtitioſo 
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Aiſhonours and 2 thoſe whom it pretends to reſpect and 
adore; it 1s the Sickneſs of a littie and feeble Mind; 2 that is 
once tainted with Superſtition, can never more enjoy peace and 
reſt. Varro Obſervation is, That Religions Men [erve God 
out of Reverence ; but the Superſtitions out of Horror and perpe- 
tual Dread of him. But we will be a little more particular 


upon each of theſe Qualities, 


The Superſtitious Perſon is one, who neither lets himſelf, 


Swperftiti- nor any thing elſe be quiet, but is eternally teazing and 
on deſcri- troubleſome, both to God and Man. The Ideas he enter- 


tains of God repreſent him, as an Ill-natur'd and Moroſe, an 


-  Envious and a Spitetul Being; Unceaſonable, Rigorous, and 


hard to be pleaſed ; quickly provoked, but long before he 
is reconciled again; One that takes notice of our Actions, 
after the ſame manner that we commonly obſerve thoſe of 
one another; with a ſort of malicious Curioſity, watchtul 


to find Faults, and glad to take the advantage of any Fail- 


ings. All this, it is true, he does not own, nor ipeak it 
out; but the manner of his ſerving God ſufficiently de- 
clares, and ſpeaks it for him; for that is agreeable, and ex- 
actly of a piece with theſe Notions. He trembles and quakes 


for fear; hath no-Enjoyment of himſelf, nor any degree of 


Comfort or inward Security; full of Fears and Melancholy 
Diſtruſts ; always fancying, that he hath done too little; 
and left ſomewhat undone, for want of which, all the reſt 
will ſignifie nothing. He very much queſtions whether 
God be ſatisfied with his beſt Endeavours ; and in this dil- 
quiet he applies himſelf to methods of Courtſhip and Flat- 
tery; Tries to Appeaſe and Gain upon him by the length 
and importunity of his Prayers; to Bribe him with Vows 
and Offerings; Fancies Miracles to himſelf ; eafily believes, 
and takes upon truſt the Counterfeit Pretenſions of this 
kind from others ; Applies every Event to his own Caſe, 
and interprets thoſe that are moſt ordinary and natural, as 
expreſly meant, and directed to him, by the particular and 
immediate Hand of God ; he catches greedily at every No- 
velty ; and runs after every new Pretender to Light and 
Revelation. Two inſeparable Qualities of Superſtitions 
People (fays one) are, Exceſs of Fear, and Exceſs of Devo- 
tion. Now what in truth is all this, but to Torment one's 
felt moſt immoderately, and at the expence of infinite 
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wouble and diſquiet, to injure and affront God; to deal 


with him after a mott baſe, fordid, and unworthy manner; 
to uſe him, as if he were a mercenary Being, and to treat 
the Majeſty of Heaven and Earth, as we durſt not preſume 
ro uſe a Man of Quality or Honour? And indeed, generally 
ſpeaking, not only Superſtition, but moſt other Errors 
and Defects in Religion, are owing chiefly to want of right 
and becoming apprehenſions of God. We debaſe and bring 


him down to Us 3 compare and judge of him by our Selves 3 


cloath him with our own Infirmities, and unaccountable 
Humours 3 and then proportion and ſuit our Worſhip and 
Services accordingly. What horrid Prophanation and Blaſ- 
phemy is This? | 

And yet, as deteſtable a Vice, as dangerous a Diſeaſe as 


12. 


This is, it is in ſome meaſure Natural, and all Mankind I og 
have more or leſs Inclination to it. Plutarch laments the . 


Weakneſs of Human Nature, in that it never keeps a due 
Medium, nor ſtands firm upon its feet; bur is eternally 
leaning and tottering to one or other Extreme. For in 
truth, either it declines and degenerates into Superſtition 
and Vanity, and miſtaken Religion; or elſe it hardens it felt 


in a Neglect of God, and a Contempt of all Religion. We 


are all of us like a Silly-Jilted Husband, that is Put upon by 
ſome groſs Cheat of an Infamous Woman; and takes more 


delight in her little ſtudied Arts to cajole and bubble him, 


than he finds ſatisfaction with his own Virtuous Wife, who 
ſerves and honours him with all the genuine Modeſty, and 
affected Tenderneſs becoming her Character. Juſt thus are 
we abuſed by the large Pretences of Superſtition, and prefer 
- before the leſs ſhowy and pompous Charms of true Re- 
igion. 4 

It is alſo exceeding frequent and common; we cannot 


$2: 


wonder the Vulgar ſhould be infected with it, after what Common. 


hath been ſaid of its proceeding from Weakneſs of Mind, 
from Ignorance, or very miſtaken Notions: of the Divine 
Nature. Upon all which accounts we may well ſuppoſe it 
1s, that Women, and Children, Old Men, and Sick Per- 
ſons, or People ſtunn d with any violent Misfortune, or 
under the Surprize and Oppreſſion of ſome uncommon Ac- 


cident, are obſerved to labour moſt under this Evil. The 


fame hath been likewiſe obſerv'd by Plutarch, of rude and 


unciviliz d Countries. The Barbarians, lays he, are natural 


* Jnclinant naturi ad Superſtitionem Ba rbari: Plutarch in Sertorio. 
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diſpoſed to be Superſtitions. Of Superſtition then it is, and 
not of Religion and true Piety, that what we commonly 
repeat after Plato, muſt be underſtood ; where he fays, 
that the Weakneſs and Cowardice of Mankind firſt brought 
Religion into Practice and Eſteem ; and that upon this ac- 
count, Children, and Women, and Old People, were moſt 
apt to receive Religious Impreſſions, more Nice, and Scru- 
ulous, and more addicted to Devotion than others. This, 
Tay, is true of Superſtition, and miſtaken Devotion; but 
we muſt not entertain any ſuch diſhonourable Thoughts 
of true and perfect Religion. This is of a nobler Deſcent, 
its Original is truly Divine; it is the Glory and the Ex- 
cellence, not the Imperfection of Reaſon, and Nature; and 
we cannot be guilty of greater Injuſtice to it, than by 
aſſigning ſuch wretched Cauſes, for its beginning and in- 
9260 and drawing ſo ſcandalous a Pedigree for its Ex- 
tract. | | Ep dy | 
* Now, beſides thoſe firſt Seeds, and general Tendencies to 
Cherihed Superſtition, which are derived from Nature, and Com- 
by Reaſm mon to Mankind, there are large Improvements and Addi- 
and Policy. tions of this Vice, owing to Induſtry and Cunning. For 
many people ſupport and cheriſh it in themſelves; they 
give it countenance and nurſe it up in others, for the ſake 
of ſome Convenience and Advantage to be reaped from it. 
It is thus, that great Perſons and Governors, though they 
know very well the Folly and Baſeneſs of it, yet never con- 
cern themſelves with putting a ſtop, or giving any diſtur- 
bance to it; becauſe they are fatisfied, This is a proper 
State-Tool, to ſubdue Mens Minds, and lead them tamely 
by the Noſe. For this reaſon it is, that they do not only 
take good care to nouriſh and blow up that Spark, which 
Nature hath already kindled ; but when they find occaſion, 
and upon ſome preſſing Emergencies, they ſet their Brains 
on work to forge and invent new and unheard of Follies 
of this kind. This we are told was a Stratagem made uſe of 
by Scipio, Sertorius, Hlla, and ſome other eminent Politi- 

Clans. | | <= 74 


* mo by falſe Terrors Freeborn Souls debaſe 3 | 
And paint Religion with ſo grim a Face, 
That it becomes the Scourge and Plague of Human Race. 
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Chap. 5. The Study of True Piety. | 
* Nothing keeps the Multitude under ſo effettually, as Super- 
But enough of this wretched People, and that baſe Su- 


perſtition, which, like a common Nuſance, ought to be An Intre- 
deteſted by that Scholar of mine, whom I am now inſtru- auction to 
Ring, and attempting to accompliſh in the Study of Wife the deſcrip- 


dom. Let us leave them grovelling in their Filth, and be- 1 
take our ſelves now to the Search of true Religion and ** 
Piety; of which I will here endeavour to give ſome ſtrokes, 
and rude lines; which, like ſo many little Rays of Light, 
may be of ſome uſe at leaſt, and help to guide us in the 
purſuit of it. Now from the former Conſiderations it does, 
] hope, ſufficiently appear, that of the great Variety of 
Perſuaſions at preſent, or any poſſible to be Inſtituted, 


' Thoſe ſeem to Challenge the Pre-eminence, and beſt de- 


ſerve the Character of Truth and Religion indeed, which, 
without impoſing any very laborious, or much external 
Service upon the Body, make it their buſineſs to contract, 
and call the Soul home ; that employ and exalr it by pure 
and heavenly Conremplations, in admiring and adoring 
the Excellent Greatneſs, and Majeſty incomprehenfible of 
Him, who is the Firſt Cauſe of All Things; the Neceſſary, 
the Beſt, the Original Being; and All this, without any 
nice or preſumptuous Declaration what this Being is, or 
undertaking potitively to determine and define any thing 
concerning that Nature, which we cannot underſtand ; or 
preſcribing too peremptorily, how he ought to be Wor- 
ſhipped : Bur contenting our ſelves with ſuch large and in- 
definite acknowledgements as Theſe, That God is Good- 
neſs, and Perfection it ſelf ; infinite in all Reſpects, and 
altogether incomprehentfivle ; too vaſt for Human Know- 


. ledge to underſtand, or conceive diſtinctly. And thus 


much the Pythagoreans, and other moſt celebrated Sects of 
Philoſophers taught long ago. This is the Religion of 
Angels, and that beſt fort of Worſhippers in Spirit and 
Truth, whom God ſeeks and loves, But among all thoſe 
leſs ſpiritualized Pagans, who could not ſatisſie themſelves 


with fo refined a Principle, as ſnward Belief, and the Ex- 


erciſe of the Soul only; but would needs gratiſie their 
Senſes and Imagination with a viſible Object of Worſhip; 
( which was an Error ail the World almoſt was tinctured 
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* Nulla res multitudinem efficaciùs regit, quam Superſtitio. 
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Hall diſcover nothing ſo glorious, nothing equal, nay, no- A 


16. 


Some de- 
Fecriptions 


of Religion. 


pular. 


Him as low, as poſſibly we can · To ſubdue and beat him 


done, then to furniſh him with helps and means of raifing 


ing us faſt to the Author and Source of all Good; the gratt- 
ing us afreſh, and conſolidating Man to his firſt Cauſe, like 


: | Of Wiſdom. Book II. 
with.) The Ifraelites choſe a Calf 3 but None ſeem to have 
made ſo good a Choice, as thoſe who pitch'd upon the Sun 
for their God: This indeed excelling all other Creatures ſo 
vaſtly, with regard to its Magnitude and Motion, its Beau- 
ty and Luſtre, its wonderful Uſe and Activity, and the 
many unknown Virtues and Efficacies of its Influences; 
that it does certainly deſerve, nay, command the admira- 
tion of all the World ; we cannot think too highly of it, 
while we remember it is {till but a Creature; for, look 
round this whole Fabrick, and (Man excepted) your Eye 


thing near, or comparable to it. | 
The Chriſtian Religion preſerves a due Temper between 
theſe Extremes, and by devoting both Body and Soul to tl 


God, and accommodating it felt to all Conditions and Ca- tt 
pacities of Men, hath mixed the Inſenſible and Internal y. 
Worſhip, with that which is Senſible and External. Yet G 
ſo, that the molt perfect and Spiritual Perſons employ to 


themſelves chicfly in the former, and the weak and leſs 
exalted are taken up with that which is inviſible and po- 


Religion conſiſts in the Knowledge of God, and of our if 
Selves. For This is a Relative Duty, and theſe are the 
two Terms of that Relation. Its buſineſs is to magnifie 
God, and ſet him as High; and to humble Man, and lay 


: 


down, as a loſt worthleſs Wretch ; and when this is once 


himſelf up again; to make him duly ſenſible of his own Im- 
potence and Miſery, how Little, how meer a Nothing he 
is ; that fo he may caſt away all Confidence in himſelf, and 
place and ſeek his Hope, his Comfort, his Happineſs, his 
Ab, in God alone. GE; | 

That which Religion is chiefly concerned in, is the bind- 
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Branches or Suckers into their proper Root. For ſo long 
as Man continues firm and fixt in this Union, ſo long he 
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"preſerves the Perfection of his Nature; but on the contrary, 
when once he falls off, and is ſeparated from it, all his Vi- 


Sor and Powers are dried up and gone, and he immediately 
Withers and dies away. | 


The 
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The End and Effect of Religion is fairhfully and truly 
to render their Dues, both to God and Man; that is to ſay, 
All the Honour and Glory to God ; and all the Gain and 


| Adyantage to Man. For theſe two comprehend under them 
all manner of Good whatſoever. The Profit or Gain, which 


is a real Amendment and bettering of our Perſons and Con- 


ditions, is an eſſential and internal Benefit; and This be- 
longs to Man, who is of himſelf, and without this, a Crea- 


ture Impotent and Empty; Indigent and Neceſſitous; 
and Miſerable in all reſpects : The Glory is not ſo much an 


| Advantage as an Ornament, an Additional and External 


Grace; and This belongs to God only ; for he is the Ful- 
neſs and Perfection of all Good; ſo abſolute and complear, 
that nothing can be added to his Efſential Happineſs ; and 


therefore Benefit is a thing he cannot receive. And thus, if 


you pleaſe, you may underſtand that Angelick Hymn; 
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Glory to God in the Higheſt, and on Earth Peace, and Faucur Luke ii. 


towards Men. 


Thus much being premiſed in general, the particular 


14. 


19. 


Steps or Directions in this matter, muſt be theſe that fol- Piet ex- 
low: Firſt, It is neceſſary that we apply our ſelves to Plained. 


| ſtudy, and in ſuch a meaſure as we are capable, to know 


1. 


Cod. For our Knowledge of Things is the Foundation 79 knw 


and the Standard of the Honour we have for them. The ©? 


firſt thing then that we ought to be convinced and fully 
perſuaded of upon this Occaſion, is His Exiſtence ; then, 
That He created the World, and that all other Beings what- 
ſoever are the Products of His Power, and Goodneſs, and 
Wiſdom: That by theſe ſame Attributes He governs this 
Univerſe of His own making : That His careful Providence 
watches over all Things, and even the leaſt and moſt in- 
confiderable Events do not eſcape His Obſervation ; That 
whatſoever His Diſpenſations to Us. are, they are all for 
our Good; and that all our Evil comes from our ſelves 
alone. For, if we ſhould account thoſe Accidents, which 
God appoints for us, to be Evils, this were to be guilty of 
great Prophanation, and to Blaſpheme againſt his Govern- 
ment; this were to tear up the very Foundations of all 
Piety and Religion; becauſe Nature teaches us to Honour 


and Love our Benefactors; but begets Hatred and Averſion 


to them that deal unkindly by us, and do us miſchief. Our 


Duty therefore is to get a right Notion of God's dealings 
toward us to reſolve, that we will obey Him at ay rates 


q 
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to receive all that comes from his hand, with Meekneſs and 
Contentation; to commit our ſelves to his Protection and 


Care, and to ſubmit all we are, and all we have, to his di- 
rection and wiſe diſpoſal. 


2. The next Duty, which follows upon our Knowing God, 
7 Homur and which indeed reſults moſt naturally from it, is the Ho- 
bim. nouring him. And the beſt, the moſt becoming, and moſt 


Religious Honour we can pay him, conſiſts, Firſt ot all, In 
railing our Souls far above any Carnal, Earthly, or Cor: 
ruptible Imagination; and then exerciſing our ſelves in the 
Contemplation ot the Divine Nature, by all the pureſt, the 
nobleit, the holieſt and moſt reverent Conceprions that can 
be. When we have adorned and repreſented this moit ex- 
cellent Being to our ſclves, in all the moſt magnificent 
Ideas; when we have given him the moſt glorious Names, 
and ſung forth his Praiſes in the moſt excellent manner that 
our Mind can poſſibly deviſe, or ſtrain it ſelf up to; we are 
ſtill with all Humility ro acknowledge, that in all this we 
have nor done, or offered to his Majeſty, any thing ſuitable 
to his own Excellency, or in it felf worthy his Acceptance ; 
and to poſſeſs our ſelves with yet more awful and reſpect- 
ful Ideas ot him, by the profoundeſt Senſe of our own Im- 
perfections; That it is not in the power of Human Nature 
to conceive any thing better; though we plainly ſee, that 
our moſt exalted Thoughts ſerve not fo much to ſhew us 
his Glory, as to reproach us with our own Weaknefs and 
Detects. For God is the laſt and higheſt Flight, which our 
Imagination is able to make, when it would ſoar up to- 
wards abſolute Perfection; and in aſpiring to this Idea, e- 
very Man lets looſe his Mind, and enlarges his Notions ac- 
cording to his own Capacity; or rather indeed, God is in- 
finitely greater and higher than all the boldeſt and braveſt 
Flights of poor feeble Man; a Perfection more exquiſite, 
more bright, than the Dim Eye ot Mortals can receive the 
Luſtre of, or the moſt towring Imagination make any ap- 
proach to. 0 
20% We muſt alſo ſerve this God Sincerely, in Spirit, and 
Fo Serve from the Heart; for this is a ſort of Service, which is moſt 
lim with agreeable to his Nature. God himſelf is a Spirit, and they 
aur Spirit. that worſhip him, muſt worſhip him in Spirit and Truth, ſays 
Joh-1v.24- he, who beſt knew both what he was, and what he 4 
; from us. This Argument the very Heathens could enforce 
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di Deus eſt animus, fit purà mente colendus. Doe 


for Inward Purity and a Sanctified Mind“. This he will 
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not only accept, but it is what he ſeems deſirous of, and 

hath declared will be exceeding welcome and delightful: 

The Father ſeeketh ſuch to worſhip him. The Offering of a y, 23. 
(weet-ſmelling Savour, and what he values indeed, is That 

of a clean, free, and humble Spirit, (The Mind u a Sacri-. 

fice to God, ſays Seneca;) an unſpotted Soul, and an inno- 

In cent Life. And thus others; * He that brings the beſt Heart 
worſhips God beſt. The moſt Religious Adoration is to imitate 

the the Perfectiont of Him we adore; The only way of ſerving God 

he BY is not to be an ill Man. The truly Wile Man is a True Prieſt 

of the molt High God: His Mind is God's Temple, and 


- the Houſe where his Honour dwelleth : His Soul is God's 
ne Image, a Ray or Reflection of that Brightneſs and Glory 
& above: His Aﬀections and Appetites, like ſo many Oblati- 
at MW ons, are all conlecrated, and entirely devoted to his uſe and 
ire I ſervice: And his great, his daily, his molt ſolemn Sacrifice, 
we is to imitate, and ſerve, and obey him. You fee how dif- 
le WM ferent this is from that abſurd Notion of thoſe People, who 
e; make Religion conſiſt in Giving to God. Alas! what can 
+ we give to Him? All is his own already; and the moſt 
n. ve can poſſibly do, is but to reſtore and pay back what his 
re Bounty hath beſtowed upon us. But we are wretchedly 
at miſtaken, it we imagine it poſſible for God to receive any 
s Addition, or be enriched from Men; No, he is above all 


id That; Our buſineſs muſt be to ask of Him, to implore his 
Favour and Aſſiſtance for our Wants and Weakneſſes: It is 
the Character of the Great to give, and of the Poor and 
Mean to ask; And therefore we may eaſily diſcern which 
of theſe two parts 3 to an Infinite Almighty God, 
and which to wretched indigent Mortals. Ir 7s more bleſſed acts xx. 
to give than to receive: And however he may graciouſly con- 33. 
| deicend to interpret thoſe Works of Mercy done for his ſake, 
yet in the way of Sacrifice and Worſhip of himſelf, it is a 
Prodigy of Vanity that many have been guilty of, to think 
themſelves in a Condition of Glving to Him, from whoſe 
Lee, Hand alone it is, that they receive their own Subſi- 
ence. | | 
But though the Mind be that which we are principally 21. 
oblig d to offer, and God is beſt pleaſed to be ſerved with; With our 
yet is not the External Worſhip and Service of the Body, Body. 


„ Optimus Animus pulcherrimus Dei Cultus. Religioſiffimus 
Nin. imitari. Unicus Dei Cultus non eſſe malum. Lacta nt. Mere. 
.. „ © „ 2) 
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by any means to be neglected or diſdained by us. The de: do 
monſtrations of Reverence expreſs d by This Part, and par. MW to 
ticularly in his Publick Worſhip, are by no means contem. Wl fot 
ptible in his fight. He eſteems and expects theſe from us; Re 
that we ſhould appear in the Aſſemblies of his Servants; IM qu 

that we ſhould aſſiſt and bear a part with our Brethren in of 
what is done there; that we ſhould obſerve and conform ſt⸗ 
to thoſe Ceremonies, which either the Laws have enjoind, fo 
or Cuſtom hath made common; And that all this be done w. 
with Moderation and Temper; without Vanity or Affecta. 6 
tion, without Hypocriſie or Ambition, without Luxury or m 
Avarice; conſtantly poſſeſſing our ſelves with this RefleQi. es 
on; that God expects to be ſerved with the Spirit, and al 
theſe outward Services are more upon our own account [ 01 
than His; that they are decent ſignifications of our Reve- en 
rence and Zeal, marks of Unity, and tend to the Edification R 
of our Brethren, the enflaming their Devotion, and encou- al 
raging them by good Examples; and that they are very tt 
Reaſonable and Decent upon theſe accounts, though they 6 
regard Comelineſs and Cuſtoms only, and are nor the E. n 
ſentials of Worſhip 3 nor of the very Subſtance of Religion; 
but Ornaments and Convenient Helps to it. G 
22. The Vous and Prayers we make to God, muſt all of R 


By Prayer. them be regulated by, and ſubje&t to his own good Plea- tc 
| ſure. We ſhould never defire, we muſt never ask any IM 
thing, but only with ſubmiſſion to his wiſer Appoint- 2 
ments; and every Requeſt muſt be attended with that ne- ec 
ceſſary Reſervation, T Will be done. To ask any thing V 
contrary to the order and Methods of his Providence, is as al 
if we ſhould attempt to bribe the Judge of all the Earth, 
and divert this univerſal Governor from his Rules of Juſtice d 
and judgment: To imagine that God is to be courted or 8 
flattered into Compliance, that Preſents and Promiſes can b 
win him over; is to Affront him: God cares not for our tl 
Riches, for the whole World is His, and all that is therein. He un 
demands not any Gifts at Our Hands; for, ſtrictly ſpeak- * 
ing, we have nothing to give. For All is His, and he only d 
requires, that we ſhould walk worthy of thoſe which our E 
ſelves have ſo largely received from Him; He does not ex- f 
pect we ſhould Preſent him, but that we ſhould make I © 
een our Wants with Faith and Humility, and receive 0 
our Supplies with Modeſty and Thankfulneſs. And by ſuch b 
— 25 he thinks himſelf honoured. But even in theſe we © 
muſt be much reſigned. For Uls to preſcribe to His TE 
28 i | dom, 
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dom, to be too peremptory and particular in our Requeſts; 
to inform Him what is fit for us, or eager and importunate, 


for what we are fond of, is a breach of that Deference and 
Reſignation we owe to God; and it is often of ill Conſe- 


quence to our ſelves; it expoſes Men to the Inconvenience 


of Midas in the Fable, and ruins them at their own in- 


ſtance. The wiſeſt, as well as the moſt becoming Style, 
for all our Addreſſes to the Throne of Grace, is, That he 


would act with us according to his own. Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs; and always do and give thoſe things, which are 


moſt pleaſing to Him, and which He knows beſt and moſt 


| expedient for Us. 5 B 
In a word, All our Thoughts, our Words, our Behavi- 


our, and whole Communion with God ſhould be managed, 
even in our greateſt Privacy, with the ſame Decency and 
Reverence, as if all the World were by and ſaw them; and 
all our Converſation with Men ſhould be managed with 
that Sincerity, which becomes thoſe, who remember that 
God ſees, and is conſcious to every thing we do, and can- 


not be impoſed, upon, though our Brethren may. 


The making bold with God's moſt Holy Name, is a 
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Great and Horrible violation of that profound Honour and 4 Revs 


Reſpect we owe to him; And thoſe People are exceedingly. rent uſe of 


to blame, who take it into their Mouths lightly, and pro- his Name. 


| miſcuoully, and mingle it with every Sentence they ſpeak, 


and every thing they do. Of this Nature are all thoſe Ex- 
clamations of Paſſion, or Wonder, or Surpriſe; all thoſe 
vain and cuſtomary Oaths, which we ſo. frequently hear, 
and find habitual; all thoſe mentionings of God, by Men 
who do not ſo much as think of Him, or know that they 
do it; and to be ſhort, All thoſe haſty and trifling forms of 
Speech wherein God is called upon irreverently and by the 
by; for No reaſon at all; or for Such as is not important 
enough to juſtifie ſuch an Invocation. For we ſhould by all 
means take care of being familiar or ſaucy with fo Auguſt a 
Majeſty ; we ſhould name him but ſeldom ; and when we 
do, with great Seriouſneſs and Gravity; with Modeſty and 
Humility, - with Reverence and Fear, We ſhould never 
ſpeak of Him or His doings, but with all poſſible Submiſſi- 
on and Caution; and eſpecially, we ſhould never take up- 
on us to judge or paſs ſentence upon any of His Actions, 
but conclude, that whatever he does, is Juſt, and Good, 
and fitteſt to be done. | 4 
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And thus you have ſuch a compendious Account of Pie. 


Concluſion, ty, as I thought neceſſary for this place, I only add, that 


Probity 


This Virtue ought to be had in the greateſt Eſteem and 
Veneration; and that Men ſhould make it their Conſtant 
Care and Buſineſs, as well as Entertainment and Delight, 
thus to be continually exerciſed in the Contemplation of 
Almighty God ; with Freedom and Chearfulneſs, and Fi- 
lial Reverence and Affection; for This is Religion; And 
not with a Mind terrified and troubled, and haunted with 
ghaſtly and affrighting Idea's of him, which is the Vice and 
the Torment of the Superſtitious. As to the particular 
Points both of Faith and Practice, the Chriſtian Doctrine 
is to be our Rule: For this is the Trueſt, the Nobleſt, the 
moſt Refined and Spiritual, and beſt accommodated to the 
Glory of God, the Comfort and Safety of our own Souls, 
and the general Good of Mankind. And therefore here we 


muſt fix, and to this we muſt ſtick; And amidſt the unhappy | 


Differences of theſe ſeveral Contending Parties, who all 
profeſs to follow this Rule, the Conſtant Authority, and 
the concurring Senſe and univerſal Agreement of the Church 


in all Ages and Parts of the Chriſtian World, is to be our 


Meaſure. This is an Authority ſo venerable, that it requires 
our Submiſſion with Meekneſs and much Deference. Here 
we muſt fix; and to This we muſt refer the Reſolution of 
our Doubts. Ar leaſt All that are of a modeſt and peace- 
able Spirit will forbear the being factious and troubleſome, 
and not diſturb the Quiet and Order of their Brethren, by 
ſtarting any Novelty, or engaging in behalf of any Private 
and Singular Opinions. And this they are obliged in 
Duty and Conſcience to do, upon the account of the Rea- 
ſons laid down by me at large in the firſt and laſt Chapters 
of my Third Truth; which places alone are ſufficient to ſa- 
tisfie thoſe Readers, who either have not the opportunity, 
or will not give themſelves the trouble of perufing the 


whole Book. - 


One neceſſary Caution there is yet behind, and he who 
makes any pretenſions to Wiſdom, muſt by all means at- 
tend to it; which is, That he do not ſeparate the Piety 


muſt go to- ſpoken of in this Chapter, from that Probity and Integrity 


gether, 


treated of before; and ſo imagining, that One of theſe is. 


ſufficient for his purpoſe, be at no pains to qualifie himſelf 


with the Other; and as careful muſt he be too, not to 


confound and jumble theſe rwo together, as if they were 
but two Names for one and the ſame thing. For in or 
. - iety 
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piety and Probity, Devotion and Conſcience, are diſtinet ; 
in their very Narure, are derived from different Cauſes, 

and proceed upon different Motives and Reſpects. I defire 

indeed, that they may go hand in hand, and be both united 

in the Perſon, whom at preſent I am forming into Wiſ⸗ 

dom; and moſt certain it is, that Either ot them with- 

out the Other, is not, cannot be perfect. But ſtill they 

muſt both meet, and both continue diſtinct; and though 

we would join, yet we mutt take care not to confound 

them. And Theſe are two Pre2;pices, which muſt be di- 

ligently avoided ; and few indeed keep clear of them ; for 

either they ſepatate Religion and common Honeſty, ſo as 

| to ſatisfie themſelves with one of them alone; or elfe they 

jumble Godlineſs and Morality together, ſo as to make 

them all one, or at leaſt to repreſent them, as exactly of 

i {ame Species, and Effects of the fame Common Prin- 

ciple. | gf | 

= The Perſons under the former Error, which ſeparate 26; 
theſe Two, and content themſelves with One of them ſing- Piety nith- 
ly, are ot two forts : For ſome devote themſelves entirely om Frobity. 
to the Worſhip and Service of God, ſpend all their Time : 
and Pains, in Praying, and Hearing, and other Holy Or- 
dinances; and place all Religion in Theſe ; but as for Vir- 
FW cue, and ftrict Honeſty in their Dealings, Sincerity, and 
„Charity, and the like, and in a word, living in agreement 
> to their Prayers, and practiſing what they hear and read, 
y they have no reliſh or regard for Theſe things, nor make 
e any account of them at all. This is a Vice taken notice of, 
1 s Epidemical, and in a manner Natural to the People of 
. the Jews (who were above all Mankind addiCted to Superſti- 
ß ton, and upon that account ſcandalous and deteſtable to 
all the World beſides;) and among them the Scribes and 
„ MM -"i/ces in a yer more intamous degree. The Prophets ex- 
e chm againſt it loudly, and afterwards their own Meſſiah 
" [Wreproaches them with it perpetually. He expoſes that Matt xx1. 

o uilanous Hypocrifie, which made their Temple a Den of | 
t. MW bieves ; which exalted their Ceremonies and outward Ob- 

y ſervances, to the prejudice of inward and ſubſtantial Holi- 

ry Nees; which made a Conſcience of Traditions, that they xv. 

i might, under that pretence, get a convenient Cloak and 

r Excuſe for the moſt unnatural Barbarities; which Tithed xxiii. 

ro Mint, and Aniſe, and Cummin, but over-look'd Judgment, | 

re and Righteouſneſs, and Fidelity: In one word, They were 

b, Ib over-run, ſo extravagantly conceired in the matter of 

ty external 
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external Devotion, and ceremonious Obſervances; that, 


provided they were punctual in Theſe, they fancied them. 
ſelves diſcharged of all Other Duties; nay, they took oc. 


caſion from thence to harden their Hearts, and thought 


This would atone for other Faults, and give them a Pri- 


vilege of being wicked. This is a ſort of Female and Yul. 


gar Piety, and vaſt numbers are tainted with it every 
where, at this very day; they lay out all their Diligence 
and Care upon thoſe little Exerciſes of outward Devotion; 
for Little ſure they are, as They uſe them, who never carry 
the Effects of them home to their Lives and Conſciences; 
but Pray, and Read, and frequent the Church, and Ordi- 


nances, and are not one whit the better Men for doing ſo. 


This gave occaſion to that Proverb, A Saint at Church, and 


A Devil at Home, They lend their hand, and their out- 


fide to God, pay Him all the demonſtrations of Reverence 
and Reſpect; And a fair Outſide it is; but all This, as our 
Lord told the Phariſees, is but a whited Wall, and a whited 
Sepulchre; This people honoureth me with their Lips, but their 


Heart is far from me. Nay, they do not only neglect the 


Practice of other Duties, and take no pains to be all of x 


piece; but their very Holineſs it ſelf is from a wicked De- 


ſign; they make this Piety a Cover for greater Impieties; 
alledge, and depend upon their Devotions, firſt to give them 


Credit in the World, and greater Opportunities to deceive 
under the Mask of ſo much Sanctity; and then for the ex- 


tenuating or making a compenſation for their Vices, and 
finful Liberties. | 
Others there are, who run into a diſtant, and quite con- 
trary Extreme: They lay ſo great Streſs upon Virtue and 
Moral Honeſty, as to value nothing elſe ; and make Reli. 
gion and Piety, ſtrictly ſo called, no part of their Con- 


Cern. This is a Fault obſervable in ſome of the Philofo- 


phers; and may be obſerved very commonly in People 


of Arheiſtical Principles. And furely, it is the prope 
Fruit of ſuch a Corrupt Tree; for, that Men ſhould be. 


lieve God and his Revelations ; that they ſhould al 
Themſelves Chriſtians, and yet be of opinion, that we art 
excuſed from all the Acknowledgments, and Marks of 


Homage due, and paid to God, in our Faith and Worſhip 


and That Branch of our Duty, which is properly diſtin: 
guiſhed by the Title of Godlineſs, is very inconſiſtent, and 
unaccountable. ee e a>. . 


} 
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Theſe are the two Vicious Extremes; whether of the 

Two is the more or leſs fo, I ſhall not at preſent take upon 

me to determine; nor will I diſpute, whether Religion, or 

Morality, will ſtand a Man in greater ſtead. Thus much 

only give me leave to add, by way of Compariſon, as to 

Three Conſiderations ; which is, that the Former, as de- 

ſcribed in the laſt Paragraph, and practiſed by the Jews, is 

| without diſpute, by much the eaſier, the more pompous, 

and more incident to weak and vulgar Souls. The Larter 

muſt be allowed infinitely more difficult and laborious ; it 

makes leſs Noiſe and Oftentation in the World, and is 

more proper to Brave, Reſolute, and Generous Minds, for 

the former Reaſons ; as being more (ſubſtantial, and of a 

larger compaſs, meeting with great oppoſition, and having 

| lefs to feed Mens Vanity with. | | : 

My bulinels is next with a Second Sort of Men, who con- 28. 
found and ſpoil all, for want of a juſt Diſtinction, but per- wo 

plex theſe Two, and the Grace of God ; and jumble all nf 5 

together. Theſe in truth are defective in all Three. When | 

| you come to examine the matter ſtrictly, they will be : 

found to have neither true Religion, nor true Moral Ho- 

neſty, nor true Grace at the bottom; but by the Figure 

and all the outward appearances they make, they ve 

much reſemble the Perſons mention'd before, who are fo 

immoderately zealous for Religion, that they have little or 

no concern for any thing beſides; marvellouſly ſatisſied 

with Themſelves, and mercileſs Cenſurers of all the World 

beſides. And theſe are the Men, that make all manner of 

Probity and Good Actions to be a conſequent and attendant 

upon Religion; wholly to depend upon, and entirely to 

be devoted to it; and fo they acknowiedge no ſuch thing 

as Principles of Natural Juſtice, or Probity of Mind, any 

otherwiſe than they are derived from, and moved by the 

Springs. of Conſiderations purely Religious. Now the 

Matter is far otherwiſe ; for Religion is not only after it in 

Time, but more limited and particular in its Extent- This 

is a diſtintt Virtue, and not the Comprehenſion and Sum 

of all Virtues; and, as the Inſtances of Phariſees and Hy- 

focrites here prove, may ſubſiſt without Them, or that ge- 

neral good Diſpoſition of Mind, which we call Probity: 

And fo again may They be independent of Religion, as the 

Examples of Philoſophers, and good Moral Hcarhens (who 

we cannot ſay had ever any Religion properly fo called) 

ew on the other hand. This is alſo, according to che 

xl ; K common 
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common Schemes of Theology, a Moral Virtue, a Branch 
of Juſtice, which we know is one of the Four Cardinal 


Virtues, and teaches us to give to All their Due; according 
to their Quality, and reſpective Claims. Now God being 


Supreme, the Maker and Maſter of the Univerſe, we are 


bound to pay him the moſt profound Honour, the moſt 


and Reaſon in this caſe are but another word for God; 


humble Obedience, the moiſt punctual and diligent Service, 
This now 1s properly Religion, and conſequently it is 
Diviſion under the General Topick of Juſtice. Again, 
Theſe Perſons, as they miſtake the Nature, ſo do they like- 


' wiſe invert the Order of Things; for they make Religion 


antecedent to Probity: But how can this be, ſince, as the 
Apoſtle ſays, Faith cometh by Hearing, and Hearing by the 


Word of God; how, I ſay, can That which is the Effect of 


Revelation and Inſtruction, be the Cauſe of a I hing origi- 
nally rooted in Nature, born with us, and inſeparable from 
us? For ſuch is that Law and Light of God, kindled in 
every Man's Breaſt, and interwoven with the Conſtitution 
of the whole Species. This therefore is plainly diſturbing 
the true Order of theſe matters; and turning them out of 
all method. They would have a Man Virtuous and entirely 


Good, merely for the Proſpect of Heaven to allure, or the 


Terrors of Hell to aftright and awe him into his Duty. 
But methinks thoſe Expreſſions carry a very ill ſound, and 
ſpeak a mean and vulgar Virtue: If the Fear of the Divine 
Vengeance and Everlaſting Damnation did not reſtrain 


me, I would do thus or thus. O pitiful cowardly Wretch! 


what Senſe, what Notion haſt thou of thy Duty 2 what 
Inclinations doſt thou cheriſh all this while? what Motive 
doſt thou act upon? what Thanks doſt thou deſerve for 
all that is done upon ſuch conſtraint and againſt thy own 
Will 2 Thou art not wicked, becauſe thou dareſt not be ſo 
for fear of the Rod. Now I would have thee ſo perfect, as 
not to want the Courage but the Inclination to do amils; 


I would have thee fo reſolutely good, as not to commit the 


leaſt Evil, though thou wert ture never to be chidden, 
never to be called to an account for it. Thou playeſt the 
part of a Good Man, that thou may ſt be thanked and te- 
warded for thy pains; I would have thee be really fo, with- 
out any proſpect of Hire or Gain, nay, though none but 


thy ſelf ſhould ever be conſcious of thy Virtue. I would 


have thee fo, becauſe the Laws and Dictates of Nature and 
Reaſon direct and command thee: to be ſo. (For Nature 
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and Theſe Principles, and That Light, and the Original 
Diſtinctions of Good and Evil are his Will and his Laws 
iſſued in a different manner.) Becauſe the Order and Good 
Government of the World, whereof thou art a part, re- 
quire this at thy hands; becauſe thou canſt not conſent to 
be otherwiſe, without acting againſt thy ſelf, in contra- 
diction to thy Being, to thy Intereſt, to the end of thy Crea- 
tion; And when thou haſt thus fatished thy Duty, and act- 
ed upon theſe Motives, never be ſolicitous for the Event; 
but perſevere in Virtue, in deſpight of any Sufferings or 
Dangers that may threaten thee. a 

When I urge This as the beſt Principle of doing well, I 
do not wholly diſallow all others, nor utterly condemn that 
Probity required and cheriſh'd by the external Morives of 
Recompence and Puniſhment, as if 1 heſe were unlawful 
to be proceeded upon. Doubtleis they have their Uſe and 
Efficacy; are very proper for the reducing ot Ill Men, who 
muſt be treated in a more {laviſh and mercenary way; and 
the Foundations thus laid at firit come frequently to noble 
| Improvements. But ſtill I call this a poorer and meaner 
Principle, and would have my Wiſe: Man aſpire to ſome- 
thing Sublimer, and more worthy his Character. For [his 
requires a brighter, ſtronger, and more generous Probity, 
than the Common Sort of Mankind may be allowed to take 


| up with. And even Divines have generally repreſented - 


ſuch a Piety as Servile, Imperfect 3 accommodated to the 
weaker and more ignorant, and fitter for Babes and Begin- 
ners, than for Strong and Maſterly Chriſtians. This farther 


is very certain, that the Probity wholly depending upon a 


Spirit of Zeal and Religion; and having no regard to the 
Principles of Natural Light; beſides that it mult needs be 
accidental and unequal in its Operations, and want that 
Evenneſs and Conſtancy which was there largely ſhewn to 
be one of irs Properties; I add, that This is a very dange- 
rous Principle, and does frequently produce horrid and 
{ſcandalous Effects; for it makes all the Rules of Common 
Honeſty ſubſervient to Zeal for Religion; and opens a 
Door tor all thoſe execrable Villanies, which the dear- 
bought experience ot all Ages hath. too ſenſibly convinced 
us, are capable of being committed under the fair Shew and 
Colour of Piety. And Theſe are really ſo dreadtul and de- 
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teſtable, that we have reaſon to queſtion, whether an7 | 


other occaſion or pretence in the World have done moxe 
- miſchief, than thoſe talſe but ſpecious Profeſſions of Reli- 
) 4 gion, 


| Of Wiſdom.  BooklIl 
gion. The Cauſe and Honour of God is indeed the great. 
eſt, the nobleſt, and moſt worthy our Zeal; and if it were 
not all this in its own nature, the abuſe of it could neyer 


be ſo fatal as it is. For Brave and Valuable Things only 


are ſubjects for Hypocrifie ; and what is little and deſpi- 
cable, as the right uſe of it does no great good, ſo the per- 
verting it to wrong purpoſes can do no mighty harm. It 


is not therefore any Diſparagement to Religion, but the 


confeſsd Excellency of it above any other Subject whatſo. 
ever, that the Corruption and falſe Pretences of it are ſo 
pernicious; Were it leſs good, the abuſe of it muſt have 
been leſs evil. 


* Such Deviliſh Alls Religion could perſuade — 
Tf you ſhall ſtart at theſe bold Truths, and fly 
Such Lines as Maxims of Impiety, 

Conſider that Religion did, and will, 
Contrive, promote, and att the greateſt It, 
+ | | _ Creech, 


Too lay aſide all manner of Affection and Common Hu- 
manity for all Sects and Parties but our own ; To look 
with Scorn and Indignation upon them, as if every Man, 
of a different Perſuaſion from our ſelves were perfect Brutes 
and Monſters; To ſuppoſe our ſelves diſparaged and defiled 
with their Company and Converſation; Theſe are ſome of 
the mildeſt and moſt moderate Principles and Actions of ſuch 
Furious Zealots. He that profeſſes himſelf a good and an 
honeſt Man merely for the Check and Reſtraints which Reli- 
gious Fears have upon him; and hath no other motives of 
Virtue, no ſcruples of doing ill, but ſuch as depend upon 


Kevealed Promiſes and Threatnings, is a Man of leſs noble 
Principles, more hardly to be truſted, and leſs to be efteem- 


ed or admired. I will not call ſuch a Man wickeder; but 
ſure there is more danger in him, than if he had no Virtue 


nor Religion neither. Such People would tempt one to 
think that Religion whets their Paſſions, and enflames 


— 


3 


FTantum Religio potuit ſuadere malorum 
IIlud in his rebus vereor ne forte rearis 


Impia te Rationis inire elementa, viamque 


Endogredi ſceleris. Quod contra ſæpius olim & © 
Religio perperit ſecleroſa atque impia factaa. 
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Chap. 5. The Study of True piety. 


| them with Pretences of Zeal, as it did the Yes of old; 


Whoſoever killeth you, ſhall think that he doth God ſervice. John 
Not that I mean, by all This to caſt the leaſt Aſperſion xvi. 2. 


upon Religion, as if It taught, or warranted, or counte- 
nanced any kind of Evil (as ſome who from hence take 
occaſion to argue and rail at Religion in general, would 


pretend; For this is not to ſhew their Reaſon, but to betray 


their extreme Folly, or extreme Malice) The falſeſt and 
moſt abſurd of all Perſuaſions that ever were, will not own 
any ſuch Intention. But the bottom of all this Miſchiet 
ſeems to lie here; That ſuch Men have no taſte or ſenſe, 


no Idea or diſtinct Notion of Sincerity and Honeſty, but 


merely as it retains to Religion, and is entirely in its ſer- 
vice and devotion; and withal they know no other Defini- 
tion of a Good Man, but One who is extremely diligent 
and warm in the propagating and promoting the Religion 
himſelf profeſſes; From which two Imaginations joined 


together, they eaſily and naturally ſlide into a Third; and 


preſently perſuade themſelves, that any the blackeſt and 


| moſt barbarous Enormities, Treachery and Treaſon, Sedt- 
tions and Murthers, are not only lawful and allowable, 


when ſheltered under the Colour of Sanctity, and the pro- 
tection of a Zeal for the advancement of one's Religion 3 
but they are even Sanctified by this pretence; ſo far from 


deſerving Puniſhment or Reproach, that they commence 


Commendable and Meritorious; and think nothing leſs 
than a Canonization their due, it their own Party and Per- 
ſuaſion reap any advantage, or their Adverſaries ſuffer any 
damage or defeat from them. Thus the Jews, we read, 


were moſt unnatural and barbarous to their Parents; un- 


jut to their Neighbours ; they neither Lent nor Gave to 
thoſe in want; and were ſo far from contributing towards 


ſupplying the Neceſſities of the Poor, that they refuſed to 


pay their own juſt Debts ; and all this becauſe they con- 
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tributed to the Temple; Corban was thought an anſwer Matth. xv, 
ſufficient to ſtop the mouths of all the World, and He that St. Hier 


could make this reply, look d upon himſelf diſcharged 


from all Duties and Demands whatſoever. Let Parents 


ſtarve, or Creditors be cheated, yet all was well, fo long as 


the Money that ſhould have paid the one, and fed the other, 


was devoted to pious Utes. | 
And now, to conclude what I have to ſay upon this 


Subject, I will ſhew you very briefly, how I would have Conc 
my wiſe Man qualified, with regard to Piety and Probity, 
1 . K 3 Wien 
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Of Wiſdom. Book IT. 


which is in one word by a ſtrict union, and inſeparable al. 


hance of them both; and that in ſuch a manner, that, like 
Pertons in a conjugal State, each ſhould ſubſiſt and be able 
to act upon its own natural and proper Strength, bur yet 
neither of them ſhould ever part, or be deſtitute of the o- 
ther. And then to make the Union compleat, and the Vir- 
tue as Chriſtian and Noble as it is capable of being, I defire 
that both the Former Qualifications may be crowned with 
the Grace of God, which, as I have obſerved before, he is 
not ſparing in to Them who do their utmoſt, but will be 
ſure to give his Holy Spirit ſufficiently and liberally to all 
Them that ſincerely and devoutly ask Him, 285 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of a Due Regulation of a Mans Pleaſures and 
e Deſires. Hans 


ing and Qualifying a Man, to be moderate in all his 
Pleaſures, and attain a perfect Maſtery over his De- 
fires. For, as for renouncing all our Pleaſures, and utterly 
extinguiſhing all Inclination, I am fo far from expecting 


any ſuch thing in that Pattern of Wiſdom I am now en- 


deavouring to form; that I look upon This, not only as 2 
fantaſtical and extravagant, but, which is a great deal 
worſe, I verily believe it to be a vicious and an unnatural No- 
tion. The firſt thing therefore requiſite to be done at pre- 
ſent, is to confute that Opinion, which abſolutely condemns 
and would fain exterminate all Pleaſures ; and then, after 


the vindication of the thing in general, to lay down ſome 


directions, how Men ought to govern themſelves in the Uſe 


and Enjoyment of them. 


There is ſcarce any Opinion more ſpecious and plauſible, 


Of the Con- more admired by the generality ot Mankind, and more af- 


temp 


the World, 


- 


> ad 


fected by thoſe who pretend to be, and would tain paſs for 
the beſt and moſt knowing part of them, than the Con- 


tempt of the World. No Man ſets up for extraordinary | 


Wiſdom and Sanctity, but One of his folemn and mot 


aug al Proteſſions, is the Neglecting and abſolutely De- 


ifng all forts of Pleaſure ; a perfect Diſregard of the Bo- 


N very conſiderable effect of Wiſdom, 1s the Teach- 


dy, 
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Chap. 6. Of Regulating our Pleaſures, &. 135 
dy, an Abſtraction of the Mind, and retiring within him 
(cif; ſo as to cut off all correſpondence with the World 
and the Body; raiſing and refining his Mind by the Con- 
templation of noble and ſublime Subjects; and thus contri- 
ving, that his life ſhall paſs away in a State of Inſenſibility; 
without ſo much as ever deſcending to taſte, or take notice 
ol its Enjoyments. And indeed, the common expreſſion of 
Mens paſſing away their Time is in a peculiar manner appli- 
cable to theſe Perſons above any others: For they have a 
Notion, that the beſt Uſe Life can poſſibly be pur to, is to 
let it ſlide over without Obſervation; to deceive the Time, 
and ſteal from the World, as it Living were a moſt miſera- 
ble Hardſhip, full of unavoidable Miſchiefs ; and a Penance 
ſo burdenſome and tedious, that He only is happy, who 
can make his eſcape from it. Thus theſe great Sages dodge, 
andrun away from the World ; they do not only bring the 
| common methods of Living into Suſpicion, and caſt an Q- 
dium upon the Recreations and Entertainments, and inno- 
cent Liberties in common uſe; but they even proclaim War 
upon the Neceſſities of Nature; and profeſs an Averſion to 
| thoſe very things, which God in his Wiſdom hath ſeaſon d 
| with Pleaſure, on purpoſe to recommend the Uſe of them 
| to us. They never come in the way of theſe, but with Re- 
| luctance, and are rather dragged, than move willingly 
| they keep their Mind ſtill in exerciſe and employment upon 
| ſomewhat elſe, and are abſent in thought all the while; In 
ſort, If you will believe the mighty boaſts they make, 
| and all the mortified account they give of themſelves, Their 
| whole Life 1s a Toil and a Burthen; Death is the only 
Eaſe and Solace they propoſe to themſelves. And rhat un- 
_ IWF natural Sentence is ever in their mouths, * That they do 
; indeed bear and can be content to Live, but if they might 
f follow their own Inclinations, the thing they wiſh, and 
: 
b 


would much rather chuſe, is to Die. 
But it will be no hard matter to take off all the ſeeming 2; 

Virtue of this Opinion, and to blaſt the Glories and Com- This Opini- 
mendations it pretends to. For when we come to a cloſe on diſappro- 
: and impartial Conſideration of the matter, The Unreaſo- ved. 
- nableneis, the great Wickedneſs indeed, of ſuch a Contempt 
2 diſcovers it ſelf in ſeveral Inſtances For, Firſt of all, if 
, we conſult Nature, and attend to the Condition and De- 
en of our Creation, Reaſon will teach us, that nothing is 


* Vitam habere in Paticnti3, mortem in Defiderio. 
z ET K 4 more 


Of Wiſdom. Book II. 
more Graceful, no Duty more Obligatory, than the confi. 
dering and maintaining the Character aſſign d to us; that 
is in plain Ergliſb, the Learning to live here, in all reſpe&ts, 
as becomes Men. It is in truth a very difficult Study, but 
withal a moſt divine Accompliſhment, to know how to 
Enjoy and Uſe the Being God hath given us, as he intend- 
ed we ſhould do: To obſerve the Common Model of Na- 
ture, and then the particular Circumſtances and Qualifica. 
tions of our own State and Caſe: And fo to adjuſt and pro- 
portion our behaviour to the firſt of theſe, as at the ſame 
time to be guilty of nothing forein to our private Conditi- 
on, or any way diſagreeable to the part we are to play up. 
on this Common Theatre. We are to follow and to att 
what is given us, but not to invent and make a new part 
of our own Head. But now theſe Extravagant Singulari- 
ties, Theſe Studied and Artificial Eſſays and Overtures, 
Theſe ways of living befide the common road, are all of 
them Salies of Mens own Folly, and Paſſion, and imperti- 
nent Additions of ſuch, as, becauſe they do not underſtand 


their part, miſtake and overdo it. They are the Diſeaſes 


and Frenzies of the Soul, that put Men quite beſide their 
Senſes. They Spiritualize themſelves, only to be more re- 
fined Fools; and while they affect the Perfection of Angels, 
degenerate into the Stupidity of Brutes. It was wiſely ſaid 
by him in the Comedy, Howe ſum, bumani 4 me nihil alis. 
num puto; which with reſpect to our preſent Subject is, I 
my ſelf am a Man; and therefore muſt think nothing that 
is Human, unworthy my concern. For this is the very 
State of our Caſe. Man is a compounded Being; a Crea- 
ture conſiſting of Soul and Body both; and it is by no 
means commendable to maim Nature and take the Building 
to pieces, by cutting off this Fleſhy Tabernacle, God hath 
United, and as it were Married theſe Two together, by all 
the Ties of Nature, and the moſt tender intimate Affecti- 
on ; and how impious an Undertaking is it for Us to create 
Jealouſies and Dillikes, to drive things to Separation and 
Divorce, and thus to put aſunder thoſe whom God hath 
joined together? Quite contrary, we ſhould rather tye 
this Knot faſter, by all the good Offices and mutual Afi 
ſtances they are capable of to one another. For indeed, 
they are well contrived for ſuch reciprocal Services. The 
oy of it ſelf is heavy and ſtupid, and therefore the Soul 

ould animate, and awaken, and render it Vigorous and 


Active. The Spirit ot it felt is light and airy, and often- 
| | i 1 | 2 ä N times 
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Chap. 6. Of Regulating our Pleaſures, &c. 137 
times very troubleſomly brisk; and therefore the Body is 
of uſe to check and fix it. In a word, The Mind ſhould 
govern, and cheriſh, and be helpful to the Body, (as a 
Husband ſhould aſſiſt and direct his Wife) and by no means 


| hate, or caſt it off; or deſpiſe the Infirmities and Neceſſi- 


ties of this weaker Veſſel. It is an unbecoming Niceneſs 


and Pride, to refuſe the partaking in its innocent Plealures 


ſuch as Nature ordains, and the Laws of God and Man al- 
low, for our Recreation and Entertainment. For the thing 
required upon this Occaſion is not total Abſtinence, but 
prudent Moderation. Man is really bound to make this 
Lite a conſiderable part of his Care; to taſte the Pleaſures 
of it; nay, to chew the Cud, and reflect upon them with 
Satisfaction; for all this is neceſſary to give a right Reliſh 
and Value of them, and to make him duly thankful, and 
ſenſible of the Goodneſs of that Providence, which hath 
made fo liberal a Proviſion tor our Entertainment here be- 
low, Do not miſtake; There is no part of that which 
God hath in bounty beſtowed upon us, unworthy our re- 
gard: Were it below us to accept, it would have been much 


more below Him to give. We ſhall do well therefore to 
remember, not only that we may receive it, but that we 


are accountable for every the leaſt Mite of it. And there- 
fore the Uſe of Lite is no jeſting matter; but a Commiſſi- 
on, and a Talent, which requires our molt ſerious Care; 
that the living in agreement to Nature, and governing our 
ſelves by ſuch Rules, as reſult from a due Conſideration of 
it, is an expreſs Duty, impoſed upon us in very good ear- 
neſt, and with an intent to be ſeverely reckoned for. 

And Thus much may ſerve to convince us, how unnatural, 3. 


and how fooliſh a Delicacy that is, which teaches Men to See B. III. 
condemn Actions as Vicious, becauſe they are Natural; or Chap. 38. 
to nauſeate and diſdain them, as mean and below their Cha- 


rater, becauſe they are neceſſary. Whereas in reality, Ne- 
ceſſity and Pleaſure are the happieſt Marriage that ever God 
made in all the Courſe of Nature. It is a moſt convincing 
Demonſtration of his Infinite Wiſdom, that in thoſe Acti- 
ons which are of greateſt Uſe and indiſpenſible Neceſſity to 
human Lite, the matter ſhould be fo ordered, that ſome 
agreeable Satisfaction ſhould always attend them; and that 
our Senſes ſhould be feaſted, as often as our Wants are ſup- 
plied. Thus are we doubly invited to our Refreſhments ; 
firſt by Reaſon and Neceſſity, and then by Appetite, and a 
certainty of being Gratified, Now your mprtified and Phi. 
| | _____ Jolophucal 


loſophical Contemners of the World take upon them to 
invert this Order, break the Rules of Nature, and utterly 
overthrow this beautiful Eſtabliſhment, Whereas in truth 
it is every whit as unreaſonable and unjuſt to fall out with 
the World, and utterly renounce all Pleaſures, as it is to 
doat, and be fond ot all, and abandon one's ſelf to all man- 
ner of Exceſs and Abuſe of them. In ſhort, We ſhould 
neither run after them, nor run away from them. But 
when they make their Approaches, and put themſelves in 
our way, we ſhould receive them kindly, love them mode- 
rately, and enjoy them ſoberly and diſcreetly; in ſuch man- 
ner as will be preſcribed hereafter, when our Method brings 
us to the Rules proper for this Occaſion. . 

He who values himſelt upon this Abſtraction of the Soul, 
and keeping it in a Separate and Independent State from 
the Body, let him give us a Trial of his Skill, when the 
Body is languiſhing under Sickneſs, or tortured with Pain; 
and ſhew that he can at ſuch a time preſerve it free, and 
above the reach of this Contagion. Then Experience will 
ſhew ſuch Attempts as much out of his Power, as Reaſon 
argues them to be againſt his Duty. For, if we will con- 
ſider this matter as in all Equity and Common Humanity 
it ſtands, it is certain the Soul ought not to abandon the 
Body, nor caſt off all Fellow-feeling of its Sufferings and 
Diſtreſſes. Ir is mere Apiſhneſs and Affectation for any 
Man to pretend to it. The Mind, it you pleaſe, ought to 

o thus far; Ic ſhould look both Pleaſure and Pain in the 
Face, without Commotion or Tranſport, with the ſame 
Compoſure of Countenance, and Evenneſs of Temper : Or 
rather let it meet the One with a Severe and Grave Mein, 
and the Other with an Air of Gaiety; But let the Circum- 
ſtances of the Man be what they will, the Mind is obliged 
upon all occaſions to ſtand by the Body; to lend it Afſ- 
ſtance, to eſpoule its Cauſe, and keep it in a conſtant Dif 
cipline, and good Order. 

_ Temperance, which is the Rule and Standard of Pleaſure, 
conſiſts in a Mediocrity, and is no leis diſtant from a ſullen 
Inſenſibility, which is the Extreme in point of Defect; 
than it is from Extra vagance and Luxury, which is the 
other Extreme in Exceſs. For voluntary Rigor and Tor- 
ment is unnatural; and tis as ridiculous to hate cheap and 
eaſie Conveniencies, as it is mad and fooliſh to purchaſe ex- 


penſive and uncommon Delicacies. 
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The Contempt of the World ſounds big in the Mouth ; 
they are very folemn and pornpous Words, and ſuch as 
every Man proclaims hisown Gallantry in, with great Tri- 


umph. But when we come to enquire into the true mean- 


ing of this Expreſſion, and what there is really in it; I 


cannot for my part think that the Perſons who uſe the 


Phraſe, know what they Intend by it; and much leſs does 
it appear, that any of them practice what it denotes, if it 
have any Senſe or Signification at all. For after all, What 
goes this Deſpiſing of the World import? What is this 
World, which they repreſent as ſo juſt an Object of Con- 
tempt 2 Is it the Heavens, and the Earth, and in one word, 


E what we call the Univerſe, or whole Frame of Created Be- 


inzs? No; Theſe they allow are no ſuch deſpicable things. 


What are we to underſtand by it then? The Uſe and Pro- 


fit, the Service and Convenience, which theſe Things are 
capable of yielding us 2 What monſtrous Ingratitude would 
this be ro the great Author and Maker of all theſe things, 
who in Kindneſs fitted them to our uſe, and provided for 
our Neceſſities by them? What a Reproach and Accuſa- 


tion upon Human Nature in general, which leaves us liable 


to ſuch Neceffities 2 For after all their bluſtering, I would 
tain know how they can diſpenſe with the want of Theſe 


things, or which way they can continue Men, and ſubſiſt 


without them 2 If then you ſhall evade this Difficulty too, 
and fay that you underſtand the World neither in the one, 


nor the other of theſe Senſes; bur All that you make the 


Object of your Contempt, is the Abuſe of things Good and 
Neceffary ; that is, The Vanities and Follies, the Extra- 
vagances and Vicious Exceſſes, which you ſee daily practi- 
ſed, and which are the Failings common to all that ap- 
pear to be fond of living like the reſt of the World ; I muſt 


tell you, That, however commendable your Virtue, or the 


Deſign of it may be in it ſelf, yet you give it a wrong 
Name. For what can be more injurious than to call thoſe 


Things the World, which are no part of it, nor hath the 
World any thing. to do with them ? So far from it, that 
Theſe are all of them directly againſt the Order and good 


Government of the World ; and in truth, have no Being, 
no Foundation in Nature, but are purely Additions of Mens 
making, born and brought up within their own Breaſts. 
Theſe are Artificial Debaucheries, the effect of wicked In- 
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3. 


duſtry and Skill, to corrupt and pervert Nature; and there- 


fore the preſerving a Man's felt from theſe, in ſugh manner 


K 


See B. III. 
Chap. 38. 
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as the Study of Wiſdom, and the Rules, which you will 
meet with preſently, direct; This is not Deſpiſing the 
World, which is not one whit the leſs, but would be z 
great deal more perfect, if all theſe things were taken ont 
of it; but it deſerves much rather to be called, Making z 
good Uſe of the World, and behaving one's felt prudently 
in it: And thus Divines make a very juſt Diſtinction, he. 
tween Utling the World, and Delighting in it. Theſe Phi. 
loſophical Gentlemen, I know very well, imagine Them. 
ſelves great Maſters, and that they have gor quite aboye 
the World, and all its Temptations, and Enjoyments, be- 
cauſe they practiſe ſome affected Singularities, and have put 
themſelves in a way of living, quite beſide the common 
Road of the reſt of Mankind. But alas ! This is all a Jeſt, 
The World hath nothing in it ſo Worldly, and fo parti. 
cular as theſe very Men are; There is a great deal more 
trifling, and playing the Fool, by thoſe that pretend to 
Mun and live out of it, than by them that are content to 
be thought in it; and if you would find Fondnels and 
Concern for the World in Perfection, you mult ſeek it in 
thoſe places, where you hear moſt of running away from 


it, and ſcorning all its Enjoyments. Upon the whole mat- 


rer, this abandoning all Pleaſures, and ſtifling all our De- 
fires, is an Extreme as culpable, as abandoning our ſelves 
to them. What I fay here, is intended as a juſt Reproof of 
thoſe Men and their Hypocrifie, whoſe pretended Mortih- 
cations, and particular way of making a Figure in the 
World, ſer ves only to ſwell them more with Pride, and fil 
them with impudent and cenſorious Malice againſt all who 
are not of their way: But I would not be thought to caſt 
the leaſt Reflection upon any Religious Self-denial, or any 
ſuch Retirements and Auſterities as are practiſed for the 
Advantage ot Piety and Heavenly Contemplation. But 
ſtill I ſay, to condemn and diſallow ſuch Appetites and 
ſuch Gratifications without Reſerve, is the Effect of a Sick 
Imagination; a fantaſtical, moroſe, and unnatural Opr- 
nion. God himſelf is the Creator and the Giver of Pleaſure; 
and our Duty is to receive it Thankfully, and not to diſpa- 
rage the Gift, by charging it with Folly. All that we have 
to do inthe Caſe, is to learn how to enjoy theſe things, and 


to uſe them ſafely ; to hearken to the Voice of Wiſdom, 


and conform our ſelves to thoſe Rules of Behaviour, which 
ſhe will not fail to furniſh us with upon this Occaſion. 


Non 
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Now the Direction, neceſſary for this purpoſe may very 
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6. 
well be reduced to Four Particulars. Firſt, That our De- Ihe ſecond 
res be Little. Secondly, That they be Natural. Thirdly, Part, which 


That they be Moderate. And Laſtly, That they. be bound- 
ed within a ſhort compaſs, and with regard to one's own 
ſelf, And theſe are ſuch Qualifications, as, if theſe mighty 
mortified Perſons, and magnanimous Contemners of the 


World would practiſe in good earneft, I ſhould allow them 


to be Excellent Men indeed. Theſe Four generally go to- 
gether. And when thus in Conjunction, they make up one 


Perfect and Entire Rule. One might indeed contract them 


into leſs compaſs; And he that is diſpoſed to fave his Me- 
mory, may comprehend all the Four Qualities in this ſingle 
Word, Natural. For in truth, Nature, if we would faith- 
fully purſue her Dictates, is not only the Fundamental, but 
of herſelt alone a Sufficient Direction to us, in the manage- 
ment of this whole matter. But however, to explain the 
Thing more fully, and for the making our Notions more 
clear and eaſie, we will allow each of theſe Particulars a di- 


ſtinct Conſideration. 1 


1. The Firſt Branch then of this Rule concerns the Quan- 
tity ot the Object, and commands us to deſire but Little. 
The reſtraining our Deſires, and cutting them ſhort, ſo 
that they ſhall extend to very few, if any Things at all, is 
of infinite Uſe and Advantage: It is the ſtraighteſt Road to 
Happineſs; a certain Defence againſt the Aſſaults of For- 
tune; it ſecures all the Avenues by which ſhe can attack us, 
and leaves her nothing to faſten upon: It is the only courſe 
we can take to live Contentedly, and Happily, and in one 
word, Wiſely. He that can rw himſelf to deſire no- 
thing, the matter is not great if he have nothing; for even 
upon theſe Terms he is as Rich, and as Great, as he that 
poſſeſſes all things; They come both to one at lait ; for in 
ſumming up a Man's Wants, it makes no difference in the 
account, whether you actually have a thing, or whether you have 


ved, that Wealth and Contentment were not to be attained 
by Variety and Abundance, but by Scarcity and Nothing; 


| that is, by Scarcity of Deſires; for he that is Poor in De- 


concerns 


the regula- 


ting our 
Pleaſures 
andDeſires. 


| 0 deſire of it. For which reaſon it was well enough obſer- 


ſires is Rich in Contentation. + The n ant of Deſires is the 
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all the Blame we lay upon God and Nature, and the World, 
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true, the greateſt Wealth. In a word, The Man who de 


fires nothing, hath made great Advances toward a State of 
Abſolute Perfection, and is in ſome degree like God him. 
felt. He approaches very near to the Condition of the 
Saints and Bleſſed Spirits in Heaven, whoſe Happineſs does 
not conſiſt in having and enjoying all that We value here 


below, but in not wanting, not defiring, and being aboye | 
it all. He that hath maſtered, and confined his Deſires, my 


je Happineſs with Jove himſelf ; ſays a Heathen Author, 


But on the other hand; if we let the Reins looſe, and ſuf- 


fer Apperite to fly out at pleaſure ; if nothing but Abun- 
dance will ſatisty, and we grow Nice and Fancitul in the 
Propoſals we make to our elves, perpetual Miſery and Tor- 
ment muſt be our Portion. Things in their own Nature 
ſuperfluous: will then become neceſſary and indiſpenſable; 
our Mind loſes its Native Freedom, and is enſlav d to the 
Body; and all we live for from thenceforward is only Wan- 
tonneſs and Pleaſure. If we do not moderate our Pleaſures 


and Deſires, and meaſure. all we have, and all we ſeek, by 


the Standard of Reaſon, Opinion will carry us away, and 
run us upon Pits and Precipices, without bounds, or bot- 
tom. For when we once have begun to indulge our Ex- 
travagances, there is no knowing where the Luxury wil 
end. At this rate, tor inſtance, we may cover our Shoes, 
firſt with Velvet, then with Gold; after that with Embroi- 
dery, and at laſt come to ſet them with Pearls and Dia- 
monds ; And thus when we lay the Foundations, and carry 
up the Walls of our Houſes, we may riſe from Stone to 
Marble, and then to Faſpar and Porphyry, 5 

This method of enriching ones felt hath likewiſe thele 
farther Advantages, that it expoſes a Man to no Fraud or 
Injuſtice, but is agreeable to the ſtricteſt Rules of Equity; 


and it is alſo entirely in every one's own power and diſpo- 


ſal. There is no need of going abroad to ſeek for Content- 


ment; it dwells at home; we need but ask our ſelves, and 


we may have it: Stop but the Current of our own De- 
fires, and the thing is done. How unreaſonable is all the 
Formality ot Prayers, and Vous, and Wiſhes; all the 
Complaints we make of Vexations and Diſappointments; 
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how wicked and unjuſt are they; when the Reſult of all is 
in truth no more than this, That we want ſomething to 
be given us, Which none can give, none can procure, but 
our ſelves ; and which we are fo abundantly provided with 
Means and Opportunities of obtaining, that we cannot 
poſſibly fail of it, unleſs we will be wanting to our ſelves? 
For after all, Why ſhould I rather beg of another to grant 


| me what I have not, than of my ſelt not to deſire or be un- 


eafie for the want of it > * How abſurd is it to think For- 
tune will gratiſie my Deſires, when I cannot eaſe my ſelf by 
ceaſing to defire ® And wherefore ſhould I ſo far forget the frailty 
of my Condition, as to indulge my Deſires ? If I either cannot, 
or will not prevail with my ſelf, whom I have a Right to 


govern 3 with what confidence can I pretend to importune 


others, over whom I have no Right, nor Power, and 
hope to extort from them, what, without all this trouble 
of asking, might have come much better from my own 
Hand? Take this then for the firſt Rule neceflary for the 


Regulating Mens Pleaſure and Heſires, That the Quantity 


be rightly adjuſted. For this Little, or to expreſs the thing 
in terms every whit as true, though more acceptable, A 
moderate Proportion, and Sufficiency of Mind, is the 
thing that brings Wiſdom and Satisfaction. This is what 
will content a Wiſe Man, and keep him always in a State 
of Eaſe and Tranquility. Upon the full Conviction of 
this Truth it is, that I have choſen for my Motto thoſe: two 
h2nificant Words; Paix & Peu. Quiet and a Little. A 
Fool thinks nothing enough; he is fickle and irreſolute; 
knows not what he would have, nor when to have done; 
and conſequently can never be contented, becaufe he never 
knows what would ſatisfie him. Such a Man is well 
enough repreſented by the Story Plutarch tells of the Moon, 
which came to her Mother, and begged ſhe would give 
her ſome New Cloaths that would fit her; but received 


this Anſwer, That ſuch a Garment was impoſſible to be 


made, for ſhe was ſometimes very Big, and at other times 
very Little, and continually Increaſing or Decreaſing; and 
how then could ſhe expect to be fitted with a Garment, 
which muſt always be the fame, when her own Body was 
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ſo changeable, that its Bulk was never two days together 
the ſame ? | 
2. The next Point is, That our Deſires and Pleaſures be 
Natural; and this in truth carries great Affinity and Re. 
ſemblance to the former. For we cannot but obſerye, 
that there are Two ſorts of Pleaſures 3 Some of which are 
Natural, and theſe are Juſt and Lawful; They have a foun- 
dation in our very Temper and Frame, and are impart- 
ed, not to Men only, but are exactly the ſame in Brutes. 
Theſe Appetites and the Gratifications of them are ſhort, 
and bounded in a narrow compaſs; it is an eafie matter 
to ſee to the End of them. Now with regard to ſuch, no 
Man is, or can be poor; becauſe all Circumſtances and all 
Places furniſh enough to ſatisſie theſe Inclinations. For 
Nature is Regular and Abſtemious, a very little contents 
her ; and not only fo, but ſhe is very well provided too, 
and puts into every Man's hand as much as will ſuffice to 
ſupport him. Thus Seneca obſerves, * That the Suſtenan 
Nature requires, is always ready, and any-where to be had; 
and it is very eaſie to come at enough for the ſupply of our Me. 
ceſſities; For that which Nature requires tor the preſerva- 
tion of its Being is in reality as much as we need; and ſure 
we ought to acknowledge it a particular Happineſs, and a 
ſpecial Favour, that thoſe things which we ſtand in need 
of for the ſupport of Life; as they muſt be had or we pe- 
riſh, ſo they are eaſie to be had, and no body need periſh 
for want of them; and that the matter is ſo contrived, 
that whatever is hard to be obtained, we can be without it, 
and ſuffer no great Prejudice. If we lay afide Fancy and 
Paſſion, and follow Nature and Neceſſity, we are always 
rich, and always ſafe; for theſe will direct us to ſuch pur- 
ſuits, as all the Malice of Fortune cannot defeat. To this 
ſort of Deſires, we may add too thoſe others, which regard 
the Cuſtoms of the Age and Place we live in, and the Cir- 
cumſtances and Quality of our Perſons and Fortunes. For 
I can eaſily allow, that they ſhould be comprehended under 
this Head too, though it mult be confeſs d, that they do 
not come up to the ſame degree of Neceſſity with the fol- 
mer. If we will ſpeak ſtrictly and conſider things accord- 
ing to their utmoſt rigour, theſe are neither Natural, nor 
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Neceſſary; but if they be not abſolutely fo, yet they follow 
cloſe in order, and are next to thoſe that are. They do 
indeed exceed the bounds of Nature, which hath done her 
part, when ſhe maintains us in Any Condition; but yet 
we are not tied to all that Exactneſs but are permitted to 
enlarge our Deſires farther ; and may, without any breach 
of Virtue, deſire a Competency, in proportion to the Rank 
Providence hath placed us in. We may, I ſay, defire and 
endeavour this fairly and reaſonably ; but yet with this 
Reſerve, that it is againſt Juſtice and Reaſon both, ro mur- 


mur and be diſcontented, if we be diſappointed in our 


Hopes, or deprived of the Poſſeſſion of it. For theſe are 
Additional Advantages, and the Effect of Bounty; all 
that Nature hath bound her ſelf to, is the Subſiſtence of 
our Perſons, and we have no Right to depend upon 
more. 1 

But we muſt not omit to obſerve, that there are (as I 


| hinted before ) another ſort of Pleaſures and Deſires which 
| we may truly call Unnatural, | becauſe they are quite 


befide and beyond the Bounds already mentioned. With 
theſe Nature hath nothing at all to do; ſhe knows them 
not; they are of a Baſtard Race; Fancy and Opinion gave 
them Birth; Art and Induſtry Cheriſh and Improve them; 
They are ſuperfluous and ſtudied Follies ; and muſt nor be 


allowed fo mild a Term, as Appetites, but are moſt truly, 


and in the worſt ſenſe of the word, Paſſions. I know not 
well indeed, what Title to diſtinguiſh them by; they are 
ſo fantaſtical, that it is not eaſie to find a Name for them; 
but call them if you will, Luſtings, Longings, Any thing 


that expreſſes the Whimſy and Impatience of a wild and 
wanton Mind. Theſe we have therefore ſpoken to already, 
when in the Firſt Book we treated of the Paſſions at large; 


all that is neceſſary to be added here concerning them is 
only, That the greateſt part of what Men call Deſires, are 
ſuch as theſe; and that they are the proper ſource of that 
Miſery and Fretfulneſs we ſee Mankind ſo generally diſquiet- 
ed by ; and that a Wiſe Man will think himſelf concerned 
to diſtinguiſh his Virtue in no one Inſtance more, than in 


keeping himſelf abſolutely and entirely clear from any Va- 


nities of this kind. 8 
3. The Third Qualification requiſite upon theſe Occa- 


by which I mean, that they * be guilty of no Exceſs Chap. 


8. 
ons, is, That all our Pleaſures and Deſires be Moderate; See B. III. 
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in any reſpect whatſoever, Now this is a Rule of a very 
large Extent, and capable of being parcelled out intoa great 
many Subdiviſions, but I think All of them may be redu- 
ced to theſe wo ; That neither, firſt, our Neighbour, nor, 
ſecondly, our Selves ſuffer by them. When I mention other 
Peoples Sufferings, I deſign by it, that we ſhould indulge 
our Selves in nothing that may any way give any perſon 
diſquiet, by Scandalizing him, or miniftring juſt cauſe of 
Reſentment ; nothing that may contribute to his-Loſs or 
Prejudice, by hurting his Perſon, Eſtate or Reputation: 
By our Own Suffering I mean, that we ſhould haye all due 
regard to our Health, our Leiſure, our Buſineſs, and par- 
ticularly the Offices of our Calling and Capacity, our Ho- 
nour, and above all, our Duty. And He thar is content 
with being ſubject to theſe Reſtraints, and takes care not to 
break in upon any of the forementioned Boundaries, I ad- 
mit to be ſuch a one, as exerciſes what I call Moderation in 
his Pleaſures and Defires. Lg 

4. There remains yet a Fourth Direction, which is, a 
Short Compaſs, and a conſtant Regard to one's ſelf. For, 
befides that our Deſires muſt not be let fly at large, nor 
our Pleatures run wild without any Check or Controul; 
the very Courſe and Figures they move in, muſt be ma- 
naged and rightly ordered. It is not enough, that a ſtop 
be put to their Career; but, if the Reader will permit that 
Alluſion, they muſt not move in a Right Line, but ina 
Circle, of which the Perſon himſelf is the Center, My 
meaning is, They muſt not run out into Lengths a great 
diſtance from us, as Right Lines do; but they muſt have: 
conſtant reſpect to, keep near, and quickly return again, 
to the Point from whence they ſet out at firſt : For This 
is to terminate in our ſelves ; and to make our own Ne- 
ceſſities and Enjoyments the Subject and the Meaſure of 
. them. And what miſerable work do they make, who do 
not govern themſelves by this Reflection? How wretched, 
for want of keeping cloſe, and moving round their proper 
Center, are the Slaves to Avarice and Ambition; and in- 
finite others, who are ſolicitous for Poſterity, and contri- 
ving to keep up the Family in long diſtant Succeſſions, or 
upon any pretence, as vain as theſe, run beyond them- 
ſelves, and are perplexed for things that no way concern 
them 2 Such Actions are properly Excentrical and Ir 
gular, Fanciful and Vain ; and yet fo very frequent N 
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that, if all theſe Unreaſonable Projects were reduced, or 
quite taken away out of our Lives, it is incredible, how 
great a part of Mens Cares and Anxieties would be cur off 
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| Of Decent Deportment, and Evenneſs of Temper, in 
þ Proſperity and Advert. 


[- | as | 
4 VERY Man in this World hath two forts of 1. 
5 tune to grapple with; a Good and an Ill Fortune; 
1. or Proſperity and Adverſity, as we commonly call it. 


| Theſe are the Rencounters, in which a Man ought to ſtand 

upon his Guard; the Trying Seaſons, when we are moſt 
obliged ro have our Wits about us; the two Schools, by 
„ choſe Diſcipline we are trained up in Wiſdom: the Eſſays 
„or Touchſtones, which bring Mens Minds to the Teſt; an 
|. MW diſcover whether they be Standard or not. ; 
. The Common and Ignorant part of the World have no 2: 
op notion of Trial, except in one of theſe only; They can by 
it no means imagine, how Proſperity, and kind Fortune 
2 {ould poſſibly. make a Man work, or involve him in any 
iy WY Pifficulty or Trouble; they hear no Threatning, and fo 
at they fear no Danger. They are ſo tranſported, fo gidd 
+: vith their Joy upon theſe occaſions, that they loſe a 
in. Lenſe; know not where they are, nor what they do ; and 
his 0 Infolent, that there is no enduring them. And in Af- 
ve. fiction again, they are ſo miſerably ſubdued, fo perfect] 
of ſtunn d and confounded, that they have no manner of ſen 
4 beft; but are affected with this Sickneſs and Feebleneſs of 
ed. the Mind, as we generally ſee Men with That of the Body, 

ho are always uneaſie and in pain, can bear neither 
in- Heat nor Cold, but are reſtleſs and diſſatisfied in either Ex- 

j- WF freme „ : 
mo But Wiſe Men have quite different Notions of the matter; 3. 
m. they obſerve and acknowledge a Difficulty in Both; and Which the 
em think it an inſtance of equal weakneſs, on Which fide ſo- harder. 
tre: erer the miſcarriage happens. And indeed it is the ſame 
hal Vicious defect, and as egregious a Folly, for a Man not to 
nat, Ml be able to govern himſelf 5 as not * 
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himſelf under Adverſity. But though all Men of Judgment 
allow a Difficulty on either fide, yet on which hand the 
Difficulty is greater, they are not ſo perfectly agreed. Some 
are of Opinion, that Adverſity is the harder Task of the 
Two, by reaſon of its extreme Severity, and that ſenſible 
ſharpneſs we feel under the ſmart of it. So ſays one Philo- 
ſopher, Its harder to endure, and bear up under Grief, thay 
to deny one's ſelf, and be moderate in Foy; and another, + 1 
is 4 nobler Victory to get well over Hardſhips, than to temper 

| Pleaſures. Others again rather incline to Proſperity, and 
think this the nicer and more dangerous State of the Two, 
They obſerve very truly, that Good Fortune charms and 
gets within us by her Smiles and kind Carefles ; That there 
is Treachery at the bottom of all this Fondneſs; that it un- 
bends and ſottens the Mind, enervates all its Powers, ſteal 
away its generous Qualities, and, as Dalilah dealt by 
Sampſon, betrays the ſtrength and vigour of the Soul, and 
reduces the beſt and braveſt Heroes to the Condition of 
common Men. And of This we have frequent Inſtances; 
Perſons who have been firm and inflexible, ſtood their 
ground, and born the ſhock of Adverfity with all the Reſo- 
lution and Gallantry in the World; and yet even theſe In- 
vincible Sufferers, whom AMiction could not break, Profpe- th 
rity hath quickly vanquiſh'd and melted down. Courtſhip 
and Flattery have effected what Threats and Blows never 
could; and Verified that Saying, That Proſperity is no 

| ſuch eaſie matter, but this muſt be endured too; (how odd 
ſoever that Expreſſion may ſound ) and || is really a difficult 
| and laborious thing to be born. As Full Ears load and lay 
the Corn, ſo does too much good Fortune bend and break 
the Mind. It deſerves to be conſidered roo, as another Dil- 
advantage, that Affliction moves Pity, and reconciles our 
| very Enemies; but Proſperity provokes Envy, and loſes us 
| our very Friends. Again, Adverſity is a deſolate and 
abandoned State; the generality of People are like thoſe 
infamous Animals, that live only upon Plenty and Ra- 
pine; and as Rats and Mice forſake a tottering Houſe, ſo 
do theſe the E Man. Now this hath ſometimes that 
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good effect, that when One perceives himſelf thus reduced 
and deſtitute, and that his own Endeavours are all he hath 
to truſt to; his Courage is awakened, he rouzes and ſhakes 
himſelf, collects and exerts all his Powers, and with won- 


derful Bravery and Succeſs forces his way through. In Pro- 


ſperity, quite contrary, Every body is making their Court 
by Compliments, and Commendations, proffers of Service, 


and officious Aſſiſtances; and this is a Temptation to Neg- 


ligence and Security, we truſt to Others, and neglect our 
Selves; apprehend no difficulty becauſe we feel none, and 
promiſe abſolute ſafety, while we ſee not our danger; till 


at laſt our falſe Confdences deceive us, and we are ſen- 


ſible of our Error, when it is too late to retrieve it. Thus 


much, and a great deal more might be urged on both ſides 


of the Queſtion, which I ſhall not take upon me to deter- 
mine on either fide; For it may be, thaf it is not capable 
of any general and. poſitive Deciſion, one way or other, 
And the moſt probable Reiolution. we can come to in the 
caſe, is in my poor Judgment this; That Both the fore- 
mentioned Opinions are true as it may happen; and that 
Proſperity is more difficult to ſome, and Adverſity to others, 
according to the different Diſpoſitions and Complexions of 
the Perſons concerned in making the Experiment. But if 
we look at the Thing it ſelf, and the Uſetulneſs of it in ge- 
neral, the Advantage ſeems to lie on the fide of Adverſity: 
For this is the ſeed and occaſion of great Virtues, the Field 
in which the Braveſt Heroes have fgnalized themſelves. 
For Wounds and Hardſhips provoke our Courage, and when 
our Fortunes are at the loweſt, our Wits and Minds are 
commonly at the belt, _ ; 
Now the Directions which Wiſdom gives upon this occa- 


| 4. 
hon are, To preſerve an Evenneſs of Temper and Beha - Both in 
viour, through the ſeveral Occurrences of Life, and to common. 


meet them all with the fame. ſerene compoſed Counte- 
nance. A Wiſe Man is Maſter of his Trade, and knows 
bow to manage his Matters ſo, as to make every Thing 
turn to Account; Let the Accident be what it will, ſtil 
Virtue ſhall be the reſult of it; as the Painter Phidras 
ſhewed his Skill, in making the jame Figure repreſented, 
whar form or proſpect ſoever you put the Piece into. 
Thus Events are his Materials, and whatever comes to 
hand, he will not fail to convert into an occaſion of doing 
good; and how different ſoever-the Aſpects of Fortune 
may be to him, yet his * always keeps the * 
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Air. A Wiſe Alan (ſays Seneca) is provided for Octgr. 
rences of any kind, the Good he manages, the Bad he vanquiſher, 
In Proſperity he betrays no Preſumption, in Adverſity he feel; 
no Deſpondency, He neither raſhiy courts danger, nor cowardl 
raus away from it, and for Proſperity, he ſets not his heart upm 
it, but ſtands well appointed jor any thing that happens ; He 
fears no attack in any kind; the harry and diſorder of the one 
does not confound him, nor the ſplendor of the other dazzle q 
tranſport him. Calamities find him gallant, reſolute, and ix. 
flexible's,, Luxury and Eaſe he is not only no Friend, but ay 
trreconcilable Enemy to. And, in ſhort, this is his greateſ 
Excellence and the Faſt Commendation and Character of a Good 
Man, in all the variety of Human Chances, to raiſe the Soul 
and get above the Promiſes and Threats of Fortune. Thus 


Wiſdom equips us for the Fight; She puts proper Weapons 


into our Hands, teaches us to handle the Arms ſhe gives, 


and when we are well diſciplin'd, leaves us to engage, as 


the Laws of Combat, and the preſent Exigence of Affaits, 
require. When we are to encounter with Adverſity, She 
provides us a Spur to quicken us, raiſes and whets our 
Courage, calls up our Reſolution, and hardens our Mind 


againſt it; and thus She inſpires us with the Virtue of For. 


titude ; When Proſperity engages us, She puts a Bridle in- 
to our Hand to curb and contain us, that our Flights may 
not be too bold, but all regulated by Prudence and Mo- 
deſty; and thus She qualifies us with the Virtue of Tem- 
perance. Theſe are the two great Cardinal Virtues, Which 
enable us to manage the two Extremes of Fortune, and 
are a Preparation ſure and ſufficient, againſt any kind of 
Accident, that can poſſibly befal us. All which the brave 
Epictetus intimated his Senſe of, when he ſummed up the 
whole Syſtem of Moral Philoſophy in thoſe two ſignificant, 
and moſt comprehenfive words , Bear and Forbear. Ap- 
plying the former to what the World uſes to repute Evil 


— 
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* Ad utroſque caſus Sapiens aptus eſt; Bonorum Rector, Malo 
rum Victor. in Secundis non confidit, in Adverſis non deficit. 
Nec avidus periculi, nec ſugax; proſperitatem non expectans, ad 


utrumque paratus, adverſus utrumque intrepidus; nec illſius ti- 
multu, nec hujus fulgore percuſſus. Contra calamitates fortis & 


contumax; Luxuriz non adverſus tantum ſed & infeſtus: Hoc pra 
cipuum in humanis rebus erigere Animum ſupra Minas & Promiſſ 
Fortunæ. Seneca. | a 5 „ 
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Chap. 7. Of Proſperity and Adverſity. 
all manner of Misfortune and Diſtreſs; for Theſe things, 


as Burthens, are to be ſuſtain d with Patience and Conſtan- 
, The latter, of Forbearing to all thoſe, which in com- 


| mon eſteem paſs for Good things; the Plenty, and Plea- 


ſures, and proſperous Succeſſes of our Lives, all which re- 
uire Moderation and Reſtraint. As for any particular Di- 


rections, ſuited to the particular Favours or Unkindneſſes 


of Fortune; The Reader mult give me leave to beg his 


Patience, till the Third part of this Treatiſe; where I ſhall 
have occaſion to treat of this Subject more at large, under 
the Topicks of Fortitude and Temperance. At preſent I 


ſhall only lay down ſome general Rules, and Remedies, a- 
gainſt Proſperity and Adverſity taken in the groſs; the de- 
ſign and buſineſs of this Second Book being to extend no 
tarther than general Inſtructions to Wiſdom, without en- 


| tring into reſpective Caſes, which call. tor the Exerciſe of 


ſuch Rules; for This you may remember was the Scheme 
and Merhod of this whole Undertaking, laid down in my 
Preface, at our firſt ſetting out. | Ton 

All the general Inſtruction, which I think neceſſary in 


this place, with regard to Proſperity, conſiſts of theſe of 
Three Conſiderations. Firſt, That it is a great Miſtake, rity. 


nay, a great Injuſtice, which thoſe Men are guilty of, who 


| eſteem Honours, and Riches, and other Gifts and Advan- 


tages of Fortune, Good things; and reckon them among 
the moſt ſubſtantial Happineſſes of Human Life. For with 
what pretence can they be called Good 2 They can neither 
impart nor improve Goodneſs 3 they reclaim no Man who 
lives amiſs; nor can they reform one vicious Habit; nor 
are they peculiar to, or any diſtinguiſhing Character of 
Good Men, but diſtributed promiſcuouſly, and, at leaſt in 
equal Proportions, to the Wickedeſt and worſt part of 
Mankind. And He, that calls them Good in rhe notion of 
Happineſs, and places his Hopes and his Felicity in them, 
hath committed his Treaſure to a Rotten Cable, and an- 
chored his Veſſel upon a Quickſand. For what is there in 
the whole World ſo floating and untaithful, as the Poſſeſſi- 
on of ſuch ſlippery Advantages? They go and come at 


random, no body knows how nor Why; flow in upon us, 


and ebb off again, like a ſudden Tide of Water : Like 
That, they come on with noiſe and obſervation, are vio- 
lent and fierce in their Motions, troubled and foul in them- 


ſelves; and like That too, they preſently difappear, leave 


us drawn dry of all our overflowing Comforts and Joys, 
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and nothing but Mud, and Stench, and Filth, left behind 


at low Water. 


The Second part of this Advice, is, To entreat Men, 
that they would remember, what the Nature of Proſperity 


is; That nothing better reſembles it, than a Poyſon given 


in Honey; which, though it be ſweet and pleaſing upon 
the Palat, yet is fatal in the Operation, and Certain Death 
at the Stomach; and therefore that Men ought to be con- 


ſtantly upon their Guard againſt its treacherous Elatteries. 
When Fortune ſmiles upon us, and every thing falls out to 


our hearts deſire; then is the Seaſon eſpecially for Watch - 
fulneſs and Fear; then we ſhould be more than ordinary 
ſevere in the Government of our Paſſions, and draw the 
Reins tight, becauſe we are apter to grow skittiſh, and fly 
out at ſuch times. Then we ſhould be careful, that all our 
Behaviour be ſerious and compos d, and above all things 


avoid Preſumption and Inſolence; which are exceeding apt 
to grow upon us in the midſt of Gaieties and fair Weather. 


Alas! Proſperity is a very ſlippery Ground, and all a Man's 
caution 1s little enough, to li 
There is not any Circumſtance in the World, in which Men 


are more diſpoſed to forget God; it is the very critical Sea- 


fon that practiſes Religion leaſt, and yet needs it moſt, 


One tolerable account whereof, among others, may be 
This; That you very ſeldom meet with any fortunate Man 
who is content to aſcribe his Succeſſes to the Bleſſing and 


Providence of God; but all Men utually think they owe 


their Advancement to their own Merit, and call themſelves. 
the Makers of their own Fortunes, Since then this is ſo 


very hazardous a State, a Man ought leaſt to depend upon 
himſelf in it, and the greater his Proſperity is, the leſs ſtill 
is he fit to be truſted. This is the proper Time of calling 
in Succours, of making uſe of our Friends for their Coun- 
fel and Aſſiſtance, of giving what they adviſe more than 


ordinary weight and Authority; and in a manner putting 


. our ſelves into their Guardianſhip and Protection. To be 
mort; a Man upon Theſe occafions ſhould act as he would 
it be were walking in very ſlippery Ways, or upon ſome 


dangerous, Precipice 3 he ſhould take every ſtep with deli- 
beration and fear, and beg ſome faithful Guide to lend him 


his hand. For want of theſe Precautions it is, that ſharp- 

er Remedies become ſometimes neceſſary; and even Affli- 

Ction it ſelf often proves a ſeaſonable and very ſucceſsful 
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and faſt, and tread ſure in it. 
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and bring them back to the knowledge of themſelves again. 


The Third Admonition I would give at preſent, is, That 


Men upon theſe occaſions would put a Bar to their Defires, 


and not ſuffer them ro grow extravagant, and out of all 


meaſure. Proſperity naturally ſwells the Heart, dilates the 
Spirits, puſhes us on to new Undertakings, fills us with 


great Confidence of Succeſs, and will not ſuffer us ro fee the 


Dificulties tufficient to defeat and diſcourage our Attempt; 


It makes us more impatiently eager of more and greater 


Attainments, (ſomewhat like a very vulgar Proverb, which 


lays, The Eating 4 good Breakfaſt gets a Man a keener Sto- 
nach to his Dinner): In one word, it exalts, and carries us 


quite beyond our ſelves: And then it is, that by graſping 


at More, we loſe All; plunge into Ruin, and make our 


ſelyes a Jeſt and publick Scorn; like the Monkey that skips 
from Bough to Bough, till he get to the top of the Tree, 


and then turns up his Tail to rhe Company. It is really a 


very deplorable thing, to reflect how many brave Men have 


been loft, and come to a miſerable End, merely for want 


of Prudence to govern themſelves, and check thoſe aſpiring. 


Thoughts, which Proſperity and Greatneſs puſh d them for- 
ward with. The molt adviſable courſe therefore is to put 
a (top to theſe rowring Imaginations; to move gently and 
warily ; to reliſh our preſent good Fortune; and not loſe 
the Enjoyment of what we have already, by being perpe- 


| tually upon the ſcene, and anxious purſuit of ſome freſh 


Advantages. For it is One conſiderable point of Wiſdom, 
to ſet up our Staff when we are well; to ſecure our Eaſe 
and Contentment, which can never dwell in that Breaſt, 
which is never at reſt ; but eternally urging its Fortunes on 


farther, and fixes upon no Period of its Labours; no End 
uhere to fit down, and make a final Settlement. 


The general Advice and proper Reflections againſt Ad- 
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verſity, conſidered in the groſs, are ſuch as follow. Firſt of 4dver- 


of all, A Man ſhould take great care that he be not impoſed ſy. 
upon with that general Opinion (among the common ſort It is not 


ot People eſpecially) which repretents Affliction, as a thing Evil. 


Evil in its own Nature. This is, like moſt of the vulear 
Notions, extremely talte and unjuſt, and the moſt contrary 
that can be to ſound Reaſon. They have indeed a ſtrange 
dread and abhorrence of all manner of Adverſity; and 
theretore, to propagate, as well as juſtiſie this Averſion, 


they render it as odious as is poſſible, by running it down, 
and loading it with hard Names; they call Afflictions, Ca- 


lamities, 
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lamities, Diſaſters, Dreadful Evils, Sore and Intolerable 
Evils; whereas in truth, none of theſe Outward Things 
are either Good or Evil in their own Nature; but of a mig. 
dle kind, and in a ſtate of perfect Indifferency. Adverſity 
never made any one Man wicked, ſince the beginning of 
the World; but hath proved a very ſucceſsful Inſtrument 
for reducing and reforming Perſons very far engaged in 
Wickedneſs before; and hath in many other reſpecis been 
the happy occaſion of very great Advantages, to the Per. 
ſons labouring under it: And it is too manifeſt to need x 
Proof, that it is by no means the Mark of Vengeance ſet 
upon Wicked Men; for the Good have large proportions 


alſo; and no Man can diſtinguiſh Virtue and Vice by E. 


vents; bur all things in this preſent Condition of Mortali- 


ty are order'd by a promiſcuous Providence, and happen to 


all Men alike. 

But though theſe ſevere Croſſes and melancholy Acci- 
dents are ſcattered in Common, and all ſmart under the 
{ame Rod; yet all do not make the ſame uſe of them: The 
Events agree, but in the Conſequences and Effects there is 
a mighty difference. In the Ignorant and Fooliſh, the Re- 
probate and Obdurate, their only Operation is, the dri- 
ving them to Deſpair ; perplexing them with Trouble, 
and tranſporting them with Rage: The Extremity of their 
Sufferings does indeed ſometimes bend them, whether they 
will or no; forces them to ſtrike Sail, and humble them- 
ſelves 3; extorts ſome Prayers and Complaints to the God 
that ſmites them; bur if they look up and cry to Heaven, 
this is all; the Effects of it are of no continuance, nor does 


all their Affliction make them one whit the better Men. To 


Unthinking and Careleſs Tranſgreſſors they are ſo many 
lively and ſenſible Inſtructions, which by the ſharpneſs of 
the Pain drive them to Recollection, and a Second Thought; 


and in a manner force from them Acknowledgments ot God 


and their Duty. To Men of ſteady Virtue, they are Trials 
and exerciſe to keep them in breath, and render their Ex- 
cellencies more conſpicuous and exemplary; to recommend 
and endear them the more to Almighty God, and exalt 
them to nearer degrees of Affinity and Reſemblance to his 
own Divine Perfections. To Perſons of Wiſdom and Con- 


duct, they are, as Materials in the Hand of a skilful Ar. 


aſcend to t 


tiſt, who will be ſure to make ſomewhat Good out of 
them wy are, as it were, Stairs, by which ſuch Perſons 
e higheſt Elevations of Honour and Greatne6: 


Inſtances 
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Inſtances whereof Hiſtory furni ſhes in Abundance ; Perſons 
under moſt prodigious and unexpected Croſſes, ſuch, as 
when they hapned, threatned no leſs than irrecoverable 
Miſery and Ruin; and yet by a ſtrange Turn, to thele ve- 
ry Misfortunes have ow d all their future Happineſs and 


Advancement; and had, but for theſe Accidents, ſtuck in 


the Dirt, never come to be ſignificant in the World; but 


| lived, and dy'd, and been buried in Obſcurity and Con- 


tempt. This Obſervation was made good to that Athenian 


| Commander, who cried out upon a like Occaſion, Ve had 


been undone, if we had not been undone. ( Perieramus ni ſi pe- 
ziiſemus.) How full and noble an Inſtance of this Nature 
is that Relation of Joſeph, which Moſes gives us? The En- 
vy and Spight of his Brethren, the being Sold as a Slave to 
Strangers, and impriſoned upon a falſe Accuſation, were fo 
many Steps to'the Throne of Pharaoh, and the Adminiſtra- 
tion of one of the greateſt Kingdoms in the World. It 
muſt be confeſt indeed, theſe are very extraordinary Events, 
and can be aſcribed to nothing leſs than a ſtrange over-ru- 
ling Providence; but {till Men are not without their part 
in it, For Human Prudence 1s the proper Inſtrument, 
which Providence makes uſe of for the finiſhing theſe 
works of Wonder 3 and upon this account that excellent 
Advice of Wife Men ought to be ſtudied by every one in 


theſe Circumſtances ; which is, To make a Virtue of Neceſ- 


ty, For indeed, it is a Noble Inſtance of good Manage- 
ment, and the boldeſt and moſt beautiful Stroke of Pru- 
dence, when a Man can thus far imitate God, as to bring 
Good out of Evil; when he can give a Turn to his Affairs, 
and get the Weathergage of Fortune, with ſuch Dexterity 
and Addreſs, That even 11I Accidents themſelves ſhall turn 
to account, and, whatever happens to him, he will order 
matters ſo, that his Condition ſhall be the better for it- 

All manner of Ad verſity and. Afflictions may be truly aſ- 
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cribed to one or more of the Three following Cauſes; for 7; proceeds 
they indeed are the Authors, and the Finiſhers of all our from three 


this gave them a Being, and without it they had never ex- 
ited, nor had any Place in Nature at all. The Second is 


| the Anger and ſuſtice of God, who being provoked by Sin, 


iſſues out his Commiſſions, and employs theſe, as the Mini- 
ſters and Inſtruments. of Vengeance, to execute Wrath up- 
on them thar do Evil. The Third 1s the Polity of the 
World, as it ſtands at prefent ; its Order A” its 

| mini- 


| Sufferings. The firſt Inventer and Original of them is Sin; Cauſes. 


the Provocation removed, we releaſed from the Priſons and 
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Adminiſtration corrupted, and its whole Frame vitiated 
and Changed by Sin. The State of Nature, by theſe Iz. 
mentavle Alterations, is like That of a Kingdom under a 
{rent Mutiny or Civil Infurrection; where Every thing 
s out of its proper place, and no part does its Duty; and 
what can poſſibly be the Conſequence of This, bur Calami. 
ty and Confuſion 2 The Miſer ies of ſuch a Body Politick, 


are like the Pains and Aches, which afflict the Natural Body; 


when its Limbs are disjointed, the Bones bruiſed or diſloca. 
red, and all the Ligaments, that ſhould knit and keep theſe 
in their proper Duty and Station, looſed or cut a{under, 
Theſe Three Cauſes therefore producing ſuch diſmal Effect, 
our Reſentments toward Them ſhould be proportion d to 
the Injuries they do Us. The Firſt is the deteſtable Root of 
all our Unhappineſs, and This we ſhould hate and avoid, 
The Second is the terrible Judgment of a juſt and provoked 
Deity, and This we ought to live in an awful Dread of, 
The Third betrays us into Miſchief, and This we ought to 
beware of as an Impoſtor, and manage our ſelves as would 
become conſiderate Men, to that which they know will de. 


coy them into Ruin. But with regard to the Afflictions a- 


rifing from all Three, the beſt courſe of ſecuring our ſelves, 
will be to ſubdue and kill them, as David did Goliab, with 
his own Sword; that is, as I ſaid before, to convert this 


Neceſſity into Virtue, to make Advantage of our Afflicti- 


ons, and retort the very Sufferings they bring upon us, 


back again upon their own Heads. For Affliction, which is 


in truth the genuine Fruit of Sin, if well and wiſely enter- 
tained, will choak and kill the bitter Root that bears it. 
It deals with its Author and Parent, as the young Viper is 
faid to do by the old One, that hatches it; and is like Oil 
of Scorpions, the Sovereign Remedy for All that are itung 
by them: Thus Sin is made its own Deſtruction; and does 
not only breed the Diſeaſe, but provide the Cure, V 


ſuffer becauſe we have ſinned, tis true; but it is as true too, 


that Ve ſuffer, that we may not ſin any more. The Rough- 
neſs of Adverſity is like that of a File, it ſcours off the ruſt 


We had contracted, cleanſes and purifies the Soul from 


Vice and Filth, and brightens the Mind and its Virtues. 
By this means the Anger of God conſequently is appeaſed, 


— 
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* Patimur quia peccavimus, patimur ut non peccemus. 
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F Fetters, which Guilt and Tuſtice had bound us in; and 
brought into the free and open Air, the glorious and che- 
riſhing Light of his Countenance lifted upon us. The 


Srorms are quieted, the Thunder laid aſide, and Grace and 
Mercy, and a clear Sky ſucceeds, And, then as a farther 


Antidote againſt the Third Source of our Misfortune, Ad- 
verſity weans our Affections, and calls them off from the 


World; begets in us a dillike and diſſatisfaction to a State 
of ſo much Miſery 3 and the bitterneſs of our Calamities 


| ſupplies the place of Wormwood, which Providence, like 


a wile Nurſe, puts upon the Breaſt, to make us loath the 
Milk; and be content to part with the luſcious Delights of 


| that deceitful Life, of which we ſhould other wiſe be moiſt 


immoderately fond, | | 

Now One great, and in reality the moſt effectual Expe- 
dient to qualifie a Man for this prudent Behaviour in Adver- 
fity, and all the valuable Fruits of it, is for a Man to be 


ſtrictly Virtuous and Good. For a Man of Virtue is more 


eafie, and hath a more agreeable. Enjoyment of himſelf in 


| Adverfity, than a Vicious Man hath in all the Sweets of 


Proſperity. As Men in Feveriſh Diſtempers feel more Un- 
eaſineſs from their Cold and Hot Fits, than thoſe in per- 
fect Health ſrom the moſt ſcorching Heat of the Summer, 
or the greateſt Severity of Winter-blaſts. Thus it is with 
Ill Men. They carry their Diſeaſe within, and about with 
them; their Conſcience is feveriſh and diſorder d, and this 
gives them infinitely greater Pain, than any that Good Men 
are ſenſible of. For theſe Perſons are ſound within; and 
nothing without can hurt them: That which arms Affli- 
ction, and gives it a deadly Force, is the Guilt and Re- 
proach, the Miſgiving and Diftruſt of one's own Mind ; 
the Senſe of having drawn what we labour under, down 
upon our own Heads, and the Amazing Expectation of 
more and worſe : But where Theſe do not put an Edge u 

on, it cannot wound very deep; and how fierce ſoever the 
Aſſaults may be, yet He will ſuffer but little by them, who 
feels all eafie 1n his own Breaſt; and hath the beſt Defen- 
hve Armour in the World to oppoſe againſt them, a Good 
Courage, becauſe a Clear Conſcience. | | 
Adverſity is of two kinds; Either That, which truly and 
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11. 


12. 


in its own Nature is ſuch; what we cannot continue Men, More parti- 
and not be moved with; ſuch as Sickneſs, and Pain, and cular A4 


the Loſs ot thoſe things which are Var dear to us; or elſe, vice, 
a 


That, which is not really ſuch, but fallly repreſented to he 


= 
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fo, and owes its being reputed ſuch, either to ſome ge. f 
neral Opinion, and Vulgar Error, or elſe to the priva Ml 
Interpretation, and Senſe of particular Perſons, When 
this is the Cale, a Man hath both his Mind and Body at 
his own diſpoſal, juſt as before any ſuch Afflictions happen. 
ed: And therefore in ſuch Notional Calamities, all tha Ml © 
need or can be ſaid, is this, That what you make ſuch dole. 
ful Complaints of, hath nothing. paintul, or troubleſome th 
in it; but all this is of your own ereating, who put on an 
unneceſſary Melancholy, reſent things renderly. cry out 7 
when you are not hurt, and fancy Miſery, 2 $46 there is do 
really none- 8 1 5 
As for thoſe, which are Real and Natural, the moſt Ob- if 
vious, and Popular, and Sound Advice is in this Caſe the . 
| 7 moſt Natural and moſt Equitable; and therefore without | 
Nuedies propoſing nice, and ſtudied, and uncommon Arguments, 


t I ſhall content my ſelf with theſe few following Reflections . 
en. Firſt, A Man will do well to remember, that nothing of ... 
this kind which he endures, is contrary to the Law of Na. . 
ture, and the Condition of Mankind; Since Man 1s bm 1, 


to Sorrow, as the Sparks fly upward ; that is, All ſuch things 
as theſe, are very ordinary and uſual 3 and from his Birth 
entailed and annexed as Incumbrances upon this State of WM x; 
Mortality, into which he is admitted. Therefore upon h: 
every Accident that uſes to afflict us, we ought conſtantly to ne 
conſider two Things; the Nature of what happens to us; an 
and our own Nature; and when once we come to regard ho 
things as they really are, and to behave our ſelves accord- ine 
ingly, we ſhall then deliver our ſelves from any Vexation RI 
and Diſquiet, that can ariſe from them. Vexation and ll ©, 
Fretfulneſs are a Diſeaſe of the Soul; a Diſtemper unnatural WM vi 
in it ſelf, and what ought by no means to be allowed by us fer 
For Nature hath been ſo bountiful, and fo very provident Ml tn 
for our Eaſe, that there is not any Accident poſſible to 
come upon us, Which She hath not already furniſh'd uw He 
with a Faculty to bear, and manage, and convert to out x, 
Good; and rendred capable of ſuch Arguments and Com- p- 
fiderations, as may very reaſonably prevail with us to be at 
contented under it. There is no one Condition of Lite ſo de. 
deſtitute and deplorable, but it hath ſome Interval of Re: fu 
freſhment ; ſome Solace, ſome mitigating Circumſtance to 
\ ſoften it. There is no Confinement ſo cloſe, no Dungeon Wt — 
fo dark, but ſome Light will ſpring in; ſome Comfort MW + 
may be found to chear the Priſoner, and drive the _ kn 
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from his Heart. Jonas, we ſee, found Leiſure for Devo- 
tion even in the Whale's Belly, and from thence poured out 
z Prayer, which God graciouſly accepted and anſwer d. 
And fure this is a Privilege of conſiderable Value; and a 
great kindneſs in Nature, that ſhe ſupplies us with Leni- 
tives, and contrives ways for the qualitying and afſwaging 
of our Pains, even in the inſtant of our labouring under 
them. This ought no more to be forgotten for our Conſo- 
lation and Support, than that other Reflection, That our 
Condition neceſſarily expoſes us to Suffering, and we were 
born liable to all kinds of Miſery. For * all thoſe Grievan- 


ces, which we either groan under, or tremble with apprehenſons 


of their Approach, are but ſo many Taxes, or Rent-Charges upon 
Lite, | | 
Secondly, It may be of great Advantage to conſider, that, 
notwithſtanding none ot us are, or can be abſolutely ex- 
empt from the Power and Juriſdiction of Fortune; yet we 


are far from being entirely under ir, and that by much the 


leaſt part of us is ſubject to it: The Principal and molt va- 


luable is ſtill in our own hands; no Attempts from without 


can ſubdue or wreſt it from us; nothing can loſe it, but 
our own Conſent and Voluntary Surrender. Tis confeſs d, 
Fortune can reduce us to Poverty, waſte us with Sicknels, 
haraſs us with Afflictions; but it cannot debauch our Man- 
ners, nor enfeeble our Spirits, nor make us ſubmit to baſe, 
and unmanly, immoral and diſhonourable Actions. And 
how happy is it that we are thus far out of her reach? how 


incomparably better, that ſhe ſhould tyrannize over our 


Riches, or Succeſſes, or even Health it ſelf, than that ſhe 
ſhould deprive us ot our Probity, our Courage, and our 
Virtue? Let us ſupport and pleaſe our ſelves with this Re- 
ferve; for, while we hold cur Own, nothing can render us 
truly miſerable. | Eg as, 

In the next place, I muſt beg of Men, that they will be 
Honeſt, and act according to the Rules of Reaſon and Juſtice. 
For the very truth is, Men are frequently very injurious to 
Providence, and complain without any Juſt cauſe. For, if 
at any time a croſs Accident befal us, ſhall we fit down un- 


der it, full of Murmurings and diſcontented Thoughts? No 


{ure ; let us rather recollect, how much oftner things have 
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* Omnia ad quæ gemimus, ad quæ expayeſcimus, Tributa vita 
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Pare theſe, and balance one with the other. And I make 


dom ? Nature hath taught us to ſhut, or turn away our 


ſitions; to feed upon the Worlt, and indulge our ſelves in 


wht it you take one of their Play-things from them, throy 


Thus upon every little Miſchance, we teaze and torment 


times as much Proſperity excites Gratitude or ſenſible Stil 
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ſucceeded as we would wiſh ; and then compute, and com. 


no doubt to affirm, If this Reckoning were fairly and im. 
partially ſtated, but the moſt Melancholy, moſt Unforty. 
nate Man alive, might ſce greater reaſon to commend, and 
be thankful for the Good, the Succeſsful Paſſages of hi 
Lite, than to Repine at any Loſſes and Diſappointment 
he may have ſuſtained in it. Tis a Reflection full of Eter. 
nal Equity, Shall we receive Good at the hand of the Lori 
and ſhall we not receive Evil? But it is enough to ſilence al 
our Grumblings, and put all Complainers to the bluſh, 
when improved with this Small, but moſt True Addition; 
Shall we receive Good more and oftner, and ſhall we not 
be content to receive the Evil, which is but little and |. 


Eyes from all ſuch Objects as are ſhocking or offenſive to 
us; to remove them from ſuch Colours, as hurt and ſtrain 
the Sighr, and to fix upon others more gay and agreeable: 
There is the ſame Reaſon here, and Prudence and Duty 
both oblige us, to call off our Thoughts from melancholy 
Subjects, and to divert them with others more pleaſant and 
entertaining. But we ſeem to be of quite different Diſpo- 


Peeviſhneſs and Spight. We are like Cupping-glaſles, that 
draw only the foul and corrupt Blood, and ler all the good 
alone; like Miſers, that put off their beſt Wine, and keep 
the worlt for their own Drinking; like froward Children, 


all the reſt into the Fire, for very Rage and Vexation. 


our ſelves, and for the loſs of a Trifle, ceaſe to enjoy; nay, 
perfectly forget, and overlook all that we have fill left. 
Nay, ſome there are, ſuch unthankful, ſuch ungodly, ſuch 
unreaſonable Creatures, that you ſhall hear them cal 
themſelves Unfortunate in every thing, and tell you they 
never knew what Happineſs or Succets was; inſomuch that 
with theſe Wretches one Ounce of Adverſity gives mom 
Pain, and provokes more Complaints than Ten thouſand 


faction. 

Another good Expedient in theſe Circumſtances woult 
be to look abroad into the World a little, and there obſerſ 
the infinite multitudes of Men whoſe Condition is mot 
grievous, more lamentable than our Qwn ; to think 10 
| | | FW 9 
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ouſly and compare our ſelves with the many Thouſands who 
envy what we repine at, and would think themſelves very 
happy to exchange, and be in our caſe. 


* hen thou art bending under Fortune's frown, „ 
Obſerve the Ille, that preſs thy Neighbour down, $ 
And from his heavioar load learn to ſuſtain thy own, 

Theſe querulous People would do well to conſider, and, 

if they pleaſe, to practiſe that Saying of a Wiſe Man; 

That if the Calamities of all Mankind ſhould be brought 

together, and laid in one common Heap, and afterwards 


| an equal deviſion be made our of all theſe, to every in par- 


ticular ; The pin of People would find themſelves 
bid to their loſs ; and the Diſadvantages of ſuch a Diſtri- 
bution as This, would effectually diſcover the Injuſtice of 
their preſent Melancholy and Reſentment; when They 
complain of hard uſage, who have leſs of Misfortune, than 


| comes to their Share, upon a ſtrict and impartial Divi- 


dend. 

After all theſe Admonitions, we may ſay with great 
Truth, That there are two very powerful Remedies yet 
behind ; and ſuch as are of wondrous force and ſucceſs 
againſt all manner of Sufferings and Calamities. Though 
indeed theſe two do both amount to One and the ſame, 
and differ chiefly according to the Difference of the Perſons 
that apply them: ic. Cuſtom and Practice for the groſs, 


and ignorant, and vulgar Capacities; and Meditation for 


the wiſe and conſiderate. Both of them obtain their in- 
tended effect by the help of Time, which is indeed the beſt 
Reſtorative, the ſureſt and moſt common healer of all our 
inward Wounds. Only it is not applied by all alike; for 
the Wiſe are before-hand, and prevent their Miſeries by 
Premeditat ion; the weaker Vulgar have a more expenſiwe 
and painful Cure; and that which in the Others 1s Fore- 
ſight, is in theſe Experience. That Cuſtom produces won- 
derful Effects, we fee moſt manifeſtly, and every day 
proves it by Ten thouſand Inſtances ; inſomuch that what 
at firſt appeared to be inſuperable, and inſupportable, grows 
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* Cum tibi diſpliceat rerum fortuna tuarum, 
Alterius ſpecta, quo fit diſcrimine pejor. 
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13. 
Foreſ1ght, 


us conſider the Nature of all thoſe Accidents which are ca- 


dur ſelves the worſt, moſt diſmal, moſt inſupportable, that 
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in proceſs of time very tolerable and eaſie. Your Galy. 
Slaves, when firſt put on board, wring their Hands; and 
Sighs, and Tears, and Groans, are all their Muſick ; but 
their Chains grow ſofter by degrees, and by that time they 
have plied the Oar one quarter of a Year, who more chez. 
ful and merry than they; Men that bave never uſed the 
Sea, tremble with fear, when they weigh Anchor, even in 
the calmeſt Weather; and yer the Mariners will laugh and 
ſing in a Storm. The young Widow is inconſolable upon 
the loſs of her Husband, and thinks of nothing but Sorroy 
and Deſpair tor the remainder of her Days ; but a very fey 
Months aſſwage this violent Paſſion, and the Concern wears 
off ſo faſt, that before the Year of Mourning comes about 
*tis odds but you find her in the Arms of a Second Bride- 
groom. Thus Time and Practice overcome all things ; and 
the greateſt grievance in moſt of our Diſaſters, is that they 
are new, and uncouth ; but all that abates of it ſelf, and: 
lictle converſation and better acquaintance reconciles us 
very well to them. 

Now Meditation and provident Thought hath the very 
ſame efficacy with Wiſe Men, that Senſe and Smart have 
upon Weaker. For by repreſenting matters frequently to 
themſelves, the Images are ſo lively, and the Impreſſions 
ſo ſtrong, that the very Realities themſelves could ſcarce 
affect them more. Thus the Things that are not, are 
rendred as common and familiar, as though they were, 
* What the Valgar make 7 and eafie by long-Suffering, the 
Wiſe Man (oftens to himſe 4 by long Thinking, Let us then fit 
down, and take an exact Account ot our Fortunes: Let 


pable of giving us any Diſquiet; and let us reflect with 


can poſſibly befal us; Whether it be Sickneſs or Poverty, 
Flight or Baniſhment, Injuries and Affronts, Diſgrace or 
Reproach ; and examine in all this whole Black Catalogue, 
what there is conſiſtent with Nature, and what contrary 
to it. Foreſight is therefore an Admirable Preſervative 
againſt all manner of Misfortunes, becauſe by this Atten- 
tion of Mind we have formed the whole thing in our Ima- 
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r ali diu patiendo levia faciunt, ſapiens levia facit diu cogi 
tando. | 
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ginations before, and fo they cannot make any mighty al- 
teration in us, when they come in good earneſt. And this 
ic ſo conſiderable a Point gained, that you rarely find any 
great harm done by Calamities, except upon the Parties 
who ſuffer themſelves to be ſurprized by them. Medita- 
tion and Reaſoning is the very Temper of the Soul ; this 
Reels and hardens it, fortifies it againſt Aſſaults, and renders 
it impenetrable againſt all that can attempt to wound or 
break it. Let the Accident be never ſo grievous, yet the 
Man that ſtands upon his Guard, and puts himſelt in a po- 
ſture to receive it, ſuffers but little by it. When a Cala- 
mity is foreſeen, the blow is broken; and whatever was long ex- 
pelted, is leſs felt when it comes, ſays Seneca. 

Now the Method of attaining to this wiſe and profitable 
Foreſight, is firſt to convince our ſelves, and be very duly 
ſenſible how craggy and rough a Standing Nature hath 
placed us in; that Nothing is ſtable in this World, but We 
and All about us totter, and are in \perpetual danger of 
falling; That whatever hath happened to Another Man, 
might every jot as well happen to Us; and the Fate which 
hangs over Every Head, may fall down, and cruſh Any; 


and in all our Deſigns and Undertakings, carefully to form 


to our ſelves the Diſappointments, and Inconveniences, to 
which they are any way liable; that ſo, if any of theſe 
ſhall afterwards fall to our Lot, we may not be confound- 
ed, as if ſome ſtrange thing had happen d to us. Alas! 
how infinitely do we cheat and fool our ſelves, by propo- 
ſing only the fair and inviting Side, and turning all the dif 
couraging Circumſtances out of ſight 2 How miſerably 
do we betray our want of judgment, by never conſidering, 
that our Neighbours Misfortunes to day, may be Qurs be- 


tore to morrow ; that we are by no means exempt, and out 


of reach. But how fooliſhly do they argue, who prefer a 
blind Fool hardineſs before it, and pretend that a Compu- 
tation of probable Accidents would diſcourage and put a. 
{top to all Action 2 As if a Man might not be prudente 
without Deſpondency, nor diſtruſt Fortune without Irre- 
ſolution, and Cowardice, and Panick Fear. Whereas, if 
we would repreſent Things to our ſelves, according as they 
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* Premeditati mali mollis ictus venit. Quicquid expectatum eſt 
diu, levius accedit, i 
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really are, and as Reaſon directs; we ſhould be ſo tar from 


Surprize at Crofles and Diſappointments, that it would 
rather appear matter of Wonder and Aſtoniſhmenr, that 
ſo very few befal us, in compariſon of what we had 
ground enough to expect; and when ſo many Accidents 
are always dogging us cloſe at the Heels, that they ſhould 
be fo long betore they overtake us; and when they have 
us in their Clutches, and we lie at their Mercy, that they 
ſhould not treat us more ruggedly, than the Generality of 


them do. For he that ſees another Perſon's Ill Fortune, 


and regards it as a thing fo uſual and common, that his 
own turn may very probably be next, This Man is armed 
againſt it, and hath vanquiſh'd his Foe, before he makes 
his Approaches. Nothing in theſe Caſes ſhould be left un- 
conſider d, and it is very adviſable to reckon upon the 
worſt ; thus Events will mend upon us, and a great part 
of what comes, will be clear Gains. But it is fooliſh to 
fink under a Misfortune, and think to excuſe one's Weak- 
neſs, by alledging, We never imagined Matters would be 
ſo bad. It is a very common Saying, That when a Man 1 
farprized, he is half beaten; and then by the Rule of Con- 
traries, a Man forearmed is worth two others. A wile 
Prince will make Preparations for War in the Times ot 
profoundeſt Peace; a skilful Sailor lays in freſh Tackle, 
and all manner of Provifions for the weathering a Strom, 
and refitting after it, before ever he ſets fail out of Port; 
For when the Miſchief is actually upon us, tis too late 
to provide againſt it. Beſides, There is this farther Ad- 
vantage attends a Premeditation, that let a thing be 


never ſo difficult in it felt, every Man finds himſelf dex- 
trous to a wonder, in Matters that he hath been a great 
while prepared for; Preſence of Mind, Prudence in Choice, 


and Boldneſs in Execution, give infinite Advantage in ſuch 
Caſes, and almoſt inſure the Succeſs. Whereas on the other 
hand there is nothing ſo obvious and eaſie in its own Na- 
ture, but Men are confounded and at a loſs, if they be 
utterly unacquainted with it. This therefore ſhould be our 
conſtant Care, That nothing happen unlook'd for; becauſe. the 
being new and ſtrange to us, is really a very great Aggrava- 
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* Id videndum ne quid inopinatum fit nobis, quia omnia novi- 
tate graviora ſunt, | | 
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tian of any Accident whatſoever. Thus much I eaſily per- 
ſuade my ſelf, that were we in any tolerable degree fo pro- 
vident as we might and ought to be, all rhat Amazement 
and Perplexity would be ſaved, which we fo commonly 
ſee in the World. For what is it that confounds thee, 
Man? You expected the thing, and it is come upon you; 
Aſtoniſhment is not the effect of having our Expectations 
anſwered, but the direct contrary. Let us therefore order 
our Affairs ſo conſiderately, that it may never be in the 
Power of Fortune to ſurprize us; let us ſtand upon our 
Guard, diſcover things at a diſtance, and obſerve how they 
make their Approaches toward us. The Mind ſhould be 
fortified againſt all that can poſſibly happen; that we may be 
able to ſay with that Hero in the Poet; oy 


—— No Terror to my View, 
No frightful Face of Danger can be new. 
Hur d to ſuffer, and reſolved to dare, [Mr. Dryden; 
The worſt that Fate can do, hath been my early Care. 


Jon foretel theſe things now, I have told them to my ſelf long 
ago; 1 have all along contemplated them; for I conſidered 1 
was 4 Man, and made proviſion againſt all that could poſſibly 
befal me as ſach, _ 7 7» 


* Animus adverſus omnia firmandus, ut dicere poſſimus, 
Non ulla laborum 
O Virgo, nova mi fac ies, inopinave ſurgit. 
Omnia præcepi, atque animo mecum ipſe peregi. SD. 
Tu hodie iſta denuncias; ego ſemper denuntiavi. Hominem pax 
ravi ad Humana, g | 
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Obedience to the Laws, Compliance with the C aſloms, 
and Obſervance of the Ceremonies in uſe, Foy, 


and in what ſenſe neceſſary. 


is a Wiſe Man in compariſon of a Fool; and as 
the Qualities, ſo likewiſe the Methods of ordering 
and managing them reſemble one another. The Wild 
Beaſts, and ich as live by Prey, will nor ſuffer themſelves 
to be taken, nor willingly ſubmit ro the Diſcipline and Go- 


x; Wi. a Man is in compariton of a Beaſt, the ſame 


vernment of Man ; they either flee from his Preſence, and T 

hide themſelves in Dens and Coverts, or grow enraged, L 

and make at him, if he offer to come near them; ſo that a 80 

mixture of Arms and Artifice, of Fraud and Force, is ne- if 

ceſſary to tame and make them tractable: Juſt thus is Folly (i 

| reſtive againſt Reaſon ; deaf and inflexible to Wiſdom ; it t 
| runs wild, grows peeviſh, and angry; and more extrava- ar 
| _ gantly fooliſh, when mild Inſtructions, gentle Reproofs, tr 
and cool Arguments endeavour to reclaim it; ſo that Means th 

more forcible are neceflary ; it muſt be managed and ſub- Sy 

dued, taken ſhort, and kept in Awe, and affrighted into it 
Obedience, that by theſe terrifying and compulſive Me- ne 

thods, it may at laſt be brought to hand, and ſubmit to de 
Diſcipline and Inſtruction. Now the proper courſe of M 
effecting this Reformation, is by ſome over- bearing Autho- cal 

rity, ſome Power, whoſe Severity may be perpetually th 
thundring in its Ears, and whoſe amazing Splendor may be n 

ever flaſhing in its Eyes, and like ſome God in Human Ve! 

Shape, command Submiſſion and Compliance. For, as is rel 

well obſerved, * Nothing but Authority can prevail with Fools, At 

to make any tolerable Advances toward Wiſdom, The Efficacy ho 

ot this is very often ſeen in the ſudden compoſing of Mu- eſt 

tinies, and Management of the Rabble; by the Addreſs = 

and Credit of ſome one Perſon of Reputation and Emi- n 
nence; and proves, that the People are to be led by the | 

Sola Authoritas eſt, quæ cogit ſtultos, ut ad ſapientiam ſeſſi- 
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perſuaſion of Others, much better, than guided by their 


Own Judgment : A very lively and beautiful Deſcription 
whereof Virgil preſents us with, in that Similitude ; 


* As when in Tumults riſe th Ignoble Crowd, 

Swilt are their Motions, and their Tongues are loud: 

And Stones and Brands in rattling Vollies fly, 

And all the Ruftich Arms that Fury can ſupply ; 

If then ſome Grave and Pious Man appear, 

They huſh their Noiſe, and lend 4 2 Ear; 

He ſooths with ſober Words their angry Mood, 

And quenches their inuate Deſire of Blood. 
| Ar. Dryden. 


The greateſt thing this World can ſhew is Authority. 
This is the Image of the Divine Power, a Meſſenger and 
Deputy from Heaven. If this Deputation (as to Men) be 
Sovereign, and immediately under God, we call it Majeſty; 
if it be ſubordinate to any Human Power, we then call it 
(in a more peculiar and reſtrained Senſe of the Word) Au- 
thority, And this is ſupported upon two Baſes, Admiration 
and Fear; both which muſt go together, and jointly con- 
tribute to the keeping it up. Now this Majeſty and Au- 
thority is principally and properly in the Perſon of the 

Supreme Governor, the Prince, and Lawgiver, and in him 

it lives, and moves, and acts, in its utmoſt Vigor. The 
| next degree of it, 1s, when lodged in his Commands, Or- 

ders, and Decrees, that is, in the Law, which is a Prince's 
| Maſter-piece, and the Nobleſt Copy of that Incommuni- 
cable Majeſty, whereof himſelf is the Original; And by 
this Law it is, that Fools are reduced from Evil, informed 
in Good, governed and led to know and do, what 1s con- 
venient for their own, and neceſſary for the Publick Inte- 
reſt, Thus you ſee in ſhort, of what Weight and Efficacy 

Authority and Laws are. to the World; how neceflary, and 

how beneficial to the preſent Circumſtances, and the great- 

eſt part of Mankind. W | 


* 


* — Veluti magno in populo, chm ſæ pe coorta eſt 

Seditio, ſævitque animis ignobile vulgus. 

Jamque Faces & Saxa volant, Furor Arma miniſtrat. 

Tum Pietate gravem ac Mento ſi forte Virum quem | 

Conſpexere, ſilent, arrectiſque auribus aſtant, | 

Ille regit dictis animos & pectora mulcet. Eneid Lib. 1. 
M 4 This 
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This Authority is ſtated, fix d, and agreed upon; bu: 
there is Another, which comes neareſt of any up to it, 
commonly called Cuſtom ; a very Powerful, but withal ; 
very Pofitive and Imperious Miſtreſs. This Power is al] 
gain d by Encroachment and Uſurpation, by Treachery and 
Force; it gets footing by Inches, and ſteals in upon the 
World inſenſibly. The Beginnings of it are ſmall and im- 


_ perceptible, gentle and humble, and frequently owing to 


3. 
Law and 
Cuſtom 

compared. 


Mens Tameneſs or Neglect; their Lazineſs, and Yielding; 
the Influence of Example, and the Blindneſs of Inconſide- 
ration; but when it hath once taken Root, and is fix d by 
Time, it puts on a ſtern domineering Look, iſſues out its 
Orders, plays the Tyrant, and will be obſerved : Ir is to 
no purpoſe then to argue for Liberty and Right; no Man 
is ſuffered to ſpeak, to move, to look, in contradiction to 
ſuch an Eſtabliſhment. It ſtops your Mouth with Poſſeſ⸗ 
ſion and Precedent ; which indeed are its proper and only 
Pleas of Title, grows great and more eminent, the farther 
it goes; and like Rivers, enlarges its Name and Channel by 
rowling ; inſomuch, that even, when the Miſchiefs and 
Inconvenience of its ſtill prevailing are manifeſt, yet is it 
not ſafe to reduce it to its firſt Infant-State ; and Men are 
oftentimes better adviſed in ſuffering under it, than in at. 
tempting to diſuſe, or reverſe it. £0 

It now we compare theſe Two together ; it will be found, 
that Lam and Cuſtom eſtabliſh their Authority by very 
different Methods. Cuſtom creeps upon us by little and 
little, by length of Time, by gentle and acceptable Mears, 
by the Favour and general Conſent, or at leaſt with the Ap- 
probation of the Majority; and its Beginning, Growth, 
Eſtabliſhment, are all from the People. The Law admits 
none of theſe (low Proceedings; it is Born at once, and in 
full Perfection; comes to Vigor and Maturity in a Mo- 
ment; it marches out with Authority and Power, and re- 
ceives its Efficacy from the Supreme Commander; it de- 
pends not always upon the goo liking of the Subjects, but 
is frequently full ſore againſt their Wills; and yet prevails, 
and takes place, though burdenſome and ungrateful to 
them. This laſt Confideration is the Reaſon, why Some 


have compared Law to a Tyrant, and Cuſtom to a King 


Again, Cuſtom, though otherwiſe never ſo engaging, yet 


never propoſes Rewards or Penalties ; But the Law pro- 
ounds both, and to be ſure threatens Penalties upon the 
Diſobedient at leaſt, Vet, notwithſtanding theſe Diffe- 
SER ts Soo, aaa, 
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rences, the matter is fo order d that theſe Two are fre- 
quently capable, either of ſtrengthning, and mutually aſliſt- 
ing, or of deſtroying and overthrowing each other. For 
Cuſtom, though in ſtrictneſs it be only upon Sufferance, 
yet when countenanc d and publickly allow d by the Prince, 
will be {till more firm and ſecure; and the Law hkewite 
gets ground upon the People, and ſtands the faſter by 
means of Poſſeſſion, and long Uſage. On the Contrary, 


| Cuſtom will be quaſh'd by a Law prohibiting the Conti- 


nuance of it; and a Law will go down the ftream, and be 
loſt to all the purpoſes and effects of ir, if a contrary Cu- 
tom be connived at. Thus, I ſay, they may interfere to 


| the Prejudice of each other; but uſually they go hand in 


hand, and are in reality almoſt the ſame thing, conſider'd 
under different reſpects: the wiſer and more diſcerning 
Men conſidering that as a Law, which the Ignorant and 
Vulgar, who have little Notions of a Legiſlative Power, or 
ics Sanctions, obſerve purely as a thing Cuſtomary, and be- 


cauſe it hath been in uſe, without attending how it came 


to be ſo. | 
The ſtrange Variety of Laws and Cuſtoms, which have 


obtained in the World, and the Extravagance of ſome of Differ 
them, is really prodigious. It is ſcarce poſſible to think of and odd 
any Imagination fo whimſical and odd, but ſome Country Cuſtoms. 


or other hath received it as a Cuſtom, or eſtabliſh'd it by 


a Law. I will give my ſelf the trouble of inſtancing in 


ſeveral upon this occaſion, to convince Thoſe, who perhaps 


cannot eaſily ſuffer themſelves to be perſuaded, how much 


Truth there is in this Obſervation. And here, not to in- 
ſtance in Religion, which in the Idolatrous and leſs civiliz d 
Countries eſpecially, hath had groſſer Deceits, more abo- 
minable Abſurdities, and more amazing Variety of theſe, 
than any other Subject whatſoever; yet, becauſe it does not 


fall fo directly within the Compaſs of our preſent Argu- 


ment, I ſhall paſs it over at preſent; and confine my felt 
to the Head of Civil Commerce; in which alone Cuſtoms, 
properly ſo called, are uſed to take place; and where the 
Matter being exceeding obvious to every Underſtanding, 
it is ſo much the more aſtoniſhing, that Men ſhould be 
carried into ſuch Extravagances. Now thoſe, which I 
think moſt remarkable, and fit to be mentioned, are ſuch 
25 follow. The Reputing it an Inſtance of Affection and 
Duty, when Parents live to a certain term of Years, for 
their Children to Kill, and to Eat them; In Inns * 
25 F | UDC 
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Publick Houſes of Accommodation, inſtead of diſcharging 

the Reckoning with Money, to lend their Wives ang 

Daughters to the Hoſt for Payment; The having Wives 

in common; The ſetting up Publick Stews for Young Men; 

The eſteeming it honourable for Women to be Common 

and wearing Tufts of Fringe at their Garments by way of 

Boaſt and Glory, to ſignifie the Number of their Gallants; 
The ſuffering Single Women to abandon themſelves to all 

manner of Filthineſs, and publickly to procure Abortions 
when with Child; but of all Married Women requiring the 
ſtricteſt Chaſtiry, and Fidelity to their Husbands imagina- 
ble; The Marrying of Men to one another; The Women 
going to War, and engaging in Battle along with their 
Husbands ; Wives dying, and laying violent Hands upon 
themſelves, either at the inſtant, or very quickly after the 
Drath of their Husbands; The allowing Widows a Liberty 
of Marrying again, provided their former Husbands died 
by a Violent Death; but if otherwiſe, then debarring them 
of that Privilege. Inveſting Husbands with an Abfolute, 
Unlimited, Uncontroulable Power over their Wives; to 
Divorce them ar Pleaſure, without being obliged to ſhew 
Cauſe; to Sell them off, if they bring no Children; to Kill 
them without any manner of Provocation, merely by virtue 
of this Diſpotick Power, and the Relation the Wife ſtands 
in to him, and to borrow afterwards from other People; 
Women to Bear Children without any manner of Terror, or 
Complaint; Killing their Children, becauſe they are not 


Handſome, not Beautiful in Complexion ; not well. Fea- 


rured, Crooked, or ill Shap'd, or without aſſigning any 
Reaſon at all; The Feeding altogether upon Man's Fleſh ; 
The Eating Fleſh and Fiſh quite Raw 3 The Lodging Per- 
ſons of all Ages and Sexes indifferently, to the Number of 
ten or twelve together; Making the putting their Finger 
down to the Ground, and afterwards pointing with it up 
to Heaven, the common Form of Salutation z Turning 
their Back upon the Perſon they Addreſs, and make a Ci- 
vility to, and taking it for a conſtant Rule, never to look 
at the Perſon to whom you deſign Honour and Reſpect; 
Obſerving it as a Mark of Duty to gather up the Spittle of 
Princes in their Hands; Never ſpeaking to the King, but 


through a long Trunk; Never cutting the Hair or Nails 


during their whole Lives; To Shave the Hair on one Side, 
and Pare the Nails of one Hand, but never to do it of the 
other; The boring Holes in the Cheeks, and other parts of 
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the Face, to wear Pendants and Jewels at, and the ſame at 
he Breaſts and Nipples ; Abſolutely ro deſpiſe Death, to 
welcome it with Feaſting and Joy, to contend and quarrel 
fir it, nay, to plead and ſue for it in publick, as if it were 
ſome remarkable Dignity, or extraordinary Favour, and to 
look upon the granting theſe Suits, and being preferred be- 
tire other Competitors in them, as a ſingular Honour; 
The Eſteeming it the inoſt Honourable way of diſpoſing 
their dead Bodies, and much more glorious than any Bu- 
rials, to be Eaten up of Dogs, and Fowls of the Air, and to 
de Boiled or Baked, Dried and Pounded to Powder, and 
that Duſt mingled with Men's ordinary Drink. 


Now, whatever Diverſion the relating ſuch Cuſtoms as 
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A 


theſe, or whatever wonder it may create, yet if we come 2 Cuſtoms 
little cloſer to the matter, and once undertake to paſs a Examined 


[udgment upon them, all then is noiſe and ſcuffle, eager 
and endleſs 1 The Common People are ſo over- run © 


with Prepoſſeſſion and Pedantick Folly, that they, accord- 


ing to their uſual Wiſdom, run all down at a venture; 


and without more ado, condemn every thing for Barbarous 
and Brutiſh, which is not juſt according to their own Pa- 
late, that is, which does not agree with the received Pra- 
ctice and Cuſtoms of their own Country. For they, never 
looking Abroad, nor underſtanding what 1s done there, can 
ke no manner of Reaſon, why their own Local Uſages at 
Home, ſhould not be the only, and unalterable Standard of 
Truth, and Juſtice, and Decency, all the World over. It 
you endeavour to infuſe ſome larger Notions of theſe Mat- 
ters, by telling them, That other People of their Capacity 


are even with them; That they are every jot as much out 


of conceit with our Methods, as we can be with theirs ; 
they cut you ſhort immediately, by replying, Tow may ſee 
ty that how Barbarons and Brutiſh they are; which is but 


ſ2ying the ſame thing over again, and here they reſolve to 
ſick. But now a wile Man is more reſerved, and allows a 


greater Latitude; he gives them a fair hearing at leaſt, and 
does not determine haſtily, for fear of two much warmth, 


ind wronging his Judgment; and he is certainly in the 


nght; for there are really a great many Laws and Uſages, 
which, at firſt fight, appear inſufferably Barbarous, con- 
rary to all the Notions of Humanity and ſound Reaſon, 
ad yet if they were ſoberly conſidered, (all Paſſion and 
Prejudice apart) it they did not ſo far approve them- 
kives to our Judgment, as to be allow d Juſt and Good, 

„ | TD | yer 
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pet it would be found that they are not deſtitute of all co. 


_ © our of Reaton 3 but have a great deal to be ſaid in they 


which the prejudice of a contrary Opinion is apt to pro- 


the moſt honourable Burial in their Power: And for thi 


Vindication ; and Arguments plaufible enough to excuf 
other Men's Practice, though not enough to recommend 
them to our Own. 

Let us now, for inſtance, make the Experiment in thok 
two firſt mentioned, which, I muſt confeſs, ſeem extreme. 
ly odd, and the moſt diſtant that can be, from all the ay 
prehenſions we commonly entertain of the Duty and 4. 
ſection we owe to thoſe who brought us into the World 
and were at the Trouble and Expence of our Suſtenane 
and Education. Theſe Cuſtoms then are the Killing ones 

Parents, when they come into ſuch particular Circum. 
ſtances, and Eating their dead Bodies. The People why 
receive this Cuſtom, look upon it as the higheſt Teſtimony 

of Piety and Reſpect ; the laſt and fulleſt Proof of their 
Tenderneſs and fincere Affection. The great deſign they 
have in it is Compaſſion to their old decrepid Parents 

- whom they think themſelves under the ſtricteſt Obligations 

to deliver from a ſtate of Miſery and Infirmity ; a State 
that renders them not only utterly Uſeleſs to themſelves 
and to every Body elle, but even a Trouble and a Burthen; 
a State ot Languiſhing and Decay, of Uneaſineſs and Pain; 
that makes Life a Wearineſs and a Torment to themſelye 
and all about them, and therefore they think that Death 
which gives them Eaſe and Reſt, and puts them paſt Sul 
fering any more, a very profitable Exchange, a Gain which 
they might be glad to chuſe, and thankful for receiving, 

When they have done them this Kindneſs (as they cfteen 

it) the next Proof of their Dutiful Regard, is to give them 


purpoſe they make their own Bodies their Repoſitory; 
lodging theſe Carkaſſes and precious Relicks in their own 
Bowels ; thus in ſome meaſure conveying a new Life, and 
recruiting their periſh'd Nature, by digeſting and turning 
to Nouriſhment this dead Fleſh of their Parents, and 
Tranſubſtantiating it into their own living Fleſh. Thees 
Reaſons are not ſo very Contemptible ; at leaſt, I am apt 
to believe, they may ſomewhat abate that Deteſtation, 


duce in the generality of People. A Man that conſiders in- 

tially, will, I believe, allow, That the Perſons who haßt 
Cn brought up to this Cuſtom, may think it ſo lauſibl 
à one, that it will not be eaſie to bring them off from it} 
£2 5 FED ma,. 
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00. nay, that it may appear in the Eyes of theſe Perſons, a 


der horrible Cruelty, and Abomination, to fee their Aged Pa- 


cuſe rents lie Languiſhing before their Eyes, in the midſt of 
eng vickneſs and Pain, and Faint Strugglings for the wretched 
oc WI Remnants of Life; without any kind Hand to do the good 
i Office of ſetting them at Reſt. And when Declining Na- 
me. ture hath finiſh'd its own Courſe, it is no hard matter to 
ap imagine, that theſe People ſhould with ReluCtancy and 
E porror Interr theſe Spoils of Thoſe who gave them Being; 
that they might think it a Neglect and a Reproach to caſt 
mer E roſe Remains they ſo dearly Love into a Hole, to Rot in 
the Earth, to Corrupt and become Food for Worms; that 


and a very ill Expreſſion of Tenderneſs and Duty. 
And that this Suppoſition is not ſo very much out of the 
way, we have plain matter of Fact to prove: For Darius 


he made the Experiment, and found it to be exactly as I have 
nh out the Caſe. He firſt demanded of ſome Grecians, upon 
0 WF hat Terms they would be content to take the Indian 
1 cuſtom of Eating the Bodies of their Deceaſed Parents; and 
died their Anſwer was; What! do fo Barbarous a thing, as Eat 
1 our own Fathers? We could not do it at any rate! Then 
ra again he attempted to perſuade the Indians, That they would 
ach urn the Bodies of their Parents, after the manner of the 
u. rien; and he found Thele a great deal more averſe to 


dich Propoſal, and more difficult to be perſuaded, than the 
egg omer. Give me leave here _ to add one Inſtance more 
0 


3 of Men's different ways of Reaſoning in a Trifling Matter, 
be and ſuch as only concerns Decency and Civility. A Man 
this that uſed to wipe his Noſe upon his Fingers, being reproved 


for ſo unmannerly a Trick; deſired in his own vindication, 
to know, what Privilege that filthy Excrement had above 
lll the reſt, that we muſt pay it the reſpect of a fine Hand- 
kerchief, and then, as if it were ſome valuable Treaſure, 
wrap it up cloſe, and carry it in one's Pocket: That in all 
alon this ſhould rather turn one's Stomack, and give of- 
[:nce, than throwing it careleſſy away. Thus you fee how 
ſew things there are, for which ſome probable Reaſon may 
dot be alledged 3 and This ſhould be a warning to us, not 


1 o condemn Things haſtily and raſhly, but to conſider both 
L 1 of the Queſtion. | 


But after all, the Power of Cuſtom is incredible; no Man 


Second 


un this is the greateſt Diſregard they can poſſibly be guilty of, 
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6. 
an conceive eaſily, how abſolute and uncontrouled an be fo ce of 
luthority it exerciſes over Mankind. He that called it a Cn. 
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Second Nature, came far ſhort of the Truth ; for it is equal, 


it is ſuperiour to Nature; it even contends with, it tri- 


umphs over, Nature. Whence, I pray, comes it to paſs 
that Fathers never fall in Love with their own Daughters, 
though never fo charming and deſirable Creatures? Or why 
are Siſters ſeldom or never ſmitten with their own Brothers, 
though infinitely handſomer, better accompliſh'd, and more 
engaging than Strangers? This Reſervation and Coldneſs 
does not properly proceed from Nature; She makes no ſuch 


Diſtinctions; Theſe are the Effects of general Cuſtoms and 


Gen. ii. 
XX. xRxIiR. 
XxXXvili. 
Exod. vi. 
Levit. 

_ mvill. 
Deut. 
xXxii. 20. 
2 Sam. 
ii. 3. 
x Kings ii. 


Poſitive Laws, who forbid ſuch Mixtures, pronounce them 
Scandalous, and Horrid, Inceſtuous and Wicked; bur again, 
I fay, theſe Characters are fix d by Divine or Human In- 
ſtitutions ; for Nature knows no ſuch thing as Inceſt, nor 
jg any Alliances, let the Line or Relation be what it 
will. N 

This is ſufficiently plain from Scripture, not only if we 


conſider the Children and firſt Deſcendents of Adam, whoſe 


Caſe made the thing unavoidable. But obſerve the Marriages 
and Relation of Abraham and Nahor, and the Deſcendents 
from them; the Matches of LJaac and Jacob; the Fact of 
Fadah one of the twelve Patriarchs; Amram the Father of 
Maoſes; and other Holy and Eminent Perſons. It was in- 
deed the Law of Moſes, which prohibited theſe Mixtures 
within the neareſt Degrees: And yet this very Law Diſpen- 
ſed with that Rule in certain Caſes, nor only in the Colla- 
teral Line, that of taking the Brother's Wife for inſtance, 
which was an expreſs Command, and not barely an Indul- 


gence, but between Brother and Siſter of the Half Blood, 


See Cajet. 
in Loc. 


nay, even in a Right Line of Alliance, as betwixt the Son 
and his Father's Wife; for as to a Right Line in Blood, 
this indeed ſeems a Crime againſt Nature, and the Example 
of Lot can give no Countenance to it, whatever Excuſes 
ſome great Men have found for his Daughters, who ſeem 
to have done this for the ſake of preſerving Mankind, which 
in the Conſternation they were then in upon the Deſtruction 
of Sodom, they thought All extirpated bur themſelves. 
But the Law of Nature is an Original Law, and Eternal 
one too, ſuch as none but God can diſpenſe with, and ſuch 
as we never find any Example of his having ever diſpenſed 
with. But then, as for ſuch Inceſts as are Accidental, 
and Ignorant, and Involuntary, tis very likely Tertulli- 
_ Complaint may be too true, That the World is full of 
lem. ö : 


Farther 
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Farther yet; Cuſtom commits a Violence upon the Rules 
of Nature, and overbears them; witneſs that daily pra- 


Rice of Phyficians, who frequently forſake the Theory, 


and ſet aſide what Art and Reaſon do both concur in, ſo far 
as the Rules and Grounds of their Profeſſion can diſcover 
or direct; and take a different Courſe with their Patients, 


in Deference to Experience, and common Succeſs; Wit- 


nels again thoſe People, who have wrought a perfect 
Change in their Conſtitutions, even ſo as to Eat, nay to 
to live upon Poiſon, Spiders and Ants, Lizards and Toads, 
as ſeveral whole Nations are ſaid to do in the Indies. Cu- 
tom does likewiſe ſtupihe our Senſes, and alter the Temper 
of the Organ, and the quality of the Impreſſion, and the 
Report made from it. To this purpoſe are the Accounts 
we read of thoſe People, who dwell near: the Cataracts of 
the River Nile, and indeed a Mill-pool, or a Steeple, or a 
Brazier s Shop will in proportion have the ſame Effect; 
and, if you give credit to ſome old Philoſophers, All the 


World are deat to the Muſick of the Spheres, which is no- 


thing elſe, but the different Motions of the ſeveral Orbs 


turning round upon their own Axis, and variouſly juſtling 


and interfering with one another. In one word, The great 
and Maſter-workmanſhip of Cuſtom is, That it ſubdues 
and conquers Nature, vanquiſhes every Difficulty ; makes 
thoſe things eaſie by degrees, which feemed unattainable 
and impoſſible; and the Bitterneſs of Pain and Suffering it 
wears out, and ſoftens, till at laſt our Complaints ceaſe, 
and we are reconciled, even to our Miſeries themſelves. 
Nay, it does not only produce Content, and lay afleep the 
ſenſitive Soul, but it manages and domineers over the Ra- 
tional one too; and exerciſes a moſt unjult and arbitrary 
Power, over our Imaginations and Judgments, It makes 
and unmakes at pleature : Gives and takes away Reputa- 
tion and Eſteem, without, nay, ſomerimes againſt Reaſon. 
It brings Notions in Philoſophy, in Religion, in Politicks, 
Opinions and Ceremonies, Faſhions and Modes of Living 
into credit, though they be never ſo fantaſtical and extra- 
vagant, never ſo uncouth and diſtant from what Reaſon 
and Judgment would teach and approve. Nor is its Tyran- 
ny leſs formidable in the contrary Extreme; for it as fre- 
quently does great wrong, to things in themſelves noble, 
and worthy of univerſal Advantage, by diſparaging and 
kflening them, and even bringing them into Neglect, and 
univerſal Contempt. So unreaſonably does Cuſtom and 

conmon 
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common Fame raiſe or lower the Market; fo precarious and 


-uncertain is, the greateſt intrinſick Worth, if it happen to 
be lodged in an Obſolete Opinion, an Antiquated and Un- 
faſhionable Virtue ; for all theſe things have their Seaſons 


of Improvement and Declenſion; and the Sentiments of the 
World upon them will vary, though the Reaſon and Nature 


- 


of the thing be conſtantly the ſame. 


* ——7hat we now with greaeſt eaſe receive, 

Seem'd ſtrange at firſt, and we could ſcarce believe; 

And what we wonder at, as Tears increaſe, 
Familiar grows, and all our Wonariags ceaſe. [ Creech, 


Thus you plainly ſee the vaſt Influence, and exceſſive 
Power of Cuſtom. Plato was once reproving a Youth for 


playing often at Cob- Nut; who replied in his own excuſe, 


Methinks, Sir, under favour, you chide me for a very ſmall 
matter: No, ( ſaid Plato) you are mightily miſtaken; for be 
alſured, Toung Man, that Cuſtom is never a ſmall matter, A 
Sentence this, which well deſerves the Serious Attention of 
All, who have the care of Educating Youth. Once more. 


Cuſtom is ſo very tyrannical in the Exerciſe of its Power, 


and expects ſo unreſerved a Compliance, that it will not 
give us leave to ſtruggle with it, or retreat from it; nay, 
does not allow us ſo much as the Liberty to confider, and 
reaſon with our ſelves, whether what it impoſes be fit for 


us to comply with, or not. It fo perfectly : charms our 


Senles and judgment, as to perſuade us that every thing 
which is new and ſtrange, muſt needs be contrary to Rea- 
ſon; and that there can be no Juſtice or Goodneſs in any 
thing, which Cuſtom hath not confirmed, and made cur- 


rent by its Approbation. We do not govern our "ſelves by 


Reaſon, but are carried away by Cuſtom ; whatever is moſt in 
uſe, that we eſteem moſt virtuous, moſt becoming ; even Error 
it ſelf, when it is become Epidemical, hath the Aathority of 
Truth with us, Theſe: Complaints of Seneca are but too 
true in every Age and Place; and, were only the Plain, 
and Mean, and Ignorant People concerned in them, the 
Calamity were ſomewhat tolerable: Becauſe theſe Men are 


— 


—— 


F Nil adeo magnum, nec tam mirabile quicquam 
Principio, quod non deſinant mirarier omnes — Paulatim. 
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fire and Advice is, That he ſhould be very obſervant of the 


not really pra Bond to enter into the true Reaſons and Dif- 
ferences of things, they have not Sagacity enough to ſee, 


nor Solidity enough to ſearch an Argument to the bottom; 


and therefore tis the beſt thing they can do, fince they are 
not able to diſtinguiſh and judge for themſelves, to pin their 
Opinions upon the Sleeves of thoſe that are able, and ler 


them ſpeak for them. This is a ſafe and a peaceable way, 


and the Publick finds great Eaſe and Convenience from it. 
But tor Wiſe Men, who are under a very different Cha- 
raQer, and have another part to Act, to fee them led thus 
about by the Noſe, and enſlaved to every Folly, that puts 
on the Venerable Face of Cuſtom ; is very much below 
their Judgment and Quality, and may juſtly be allowed to 
move our Indignation, that they ſhould ſo tar forget them- 
ſelves, and what they are qualified for. 

I do not mean by this, that a Man, who would approve 


War upon all Mankind, and their Manners ; for my De- 


7. 
himſelf Wiſe, ſhould be Singular and Preciſe, and denounce 4% 


with re- 
gard to 
Laws and 


Laws and Cuſtoms which are Eſtabliſh'd, and in preſent Cuſtoms. 


force in the Country where he dwells : Vet that, not with 


a Servile Superſtitious Spirit, but from a Manly and Ge- 


nerous Principle: That he ſhould ſpeak of them with De- 
ference, and great Reſpect; and conform his Actions and 
whole Behaviour to the Rules and Meaſures they preſcribe. 
And all this I would have him do, not merely from a Con- 
viction of their Agreement with the Principles of Juſtice, 
and Equity, and Reaſon, but without regarding ſo much 
what they are in themſelves ; and upon this Conſideration 
only, that they are Laws and Cuſtoms : Then I deſire he 
ſhould be very cautious and conſiderate in his Judgment of 
Foreign Cuſtoms and Conſtitutions, and not raſhly con- 
demn, or take offence at them, upon ſlight and ſuperficial 
Pretences. And laſtly, I would have him with all poſſible 


 Sertouſneſs, Freedom, and Impartiality, examine into both 


the Domeſtick, and the Foreign; and engage his Judg- 
ment and Opinion in the behalf of either, no farther than 
Reaſon will bear him out; Theſe are the Four Inſtructions 
which I ſhall a little enlarge upon, and they contain the 


Whole of what ſeems to me neceſſary under this Head. 


In the Firſt place, AN Wiſe Men agree, that the obſerving 
the Laws, and being governed by the Cuſtoms of the 


Country where we dwell, is the. Great and Fundamental 


Principle; the Law of Laws; becauſe indeed it is this, 
8 N | which 


To 
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which gives Life and Vigor to all the reſt. All affected 
ways of living that are particular, and out of the common 
Road, give juſt Cauſe of Indignation and Jealouſie; betray 
a great deal of Folly, or Conceitedneſs, or Ambition; con- 
found the Order, and diſturb the Government of the 
World. | 5 

I add in the Second Place, that this be done out of Re- 


Net merely verence to Publick Authority. For ſtrictly ſpeaking, theſe 
for the * Laus and Cuſtoms ſupport their Credit, and ought to 


preferve an Authority, not merely with regard to any in- 
herent Equity or Reaſonableneſs to be diſcovered in them; 
but they are ſacred upon this ſingle Conſideration, That 
they are Laws and Cuſtoms, though there be nothing elſe 
to recommend them to our Obſervance. This is the My- 
ſtical Foundation upon which they ſtand; and the great 
Secret of Government; and, properly fpeaking, they have 
no other Motive but their Sanction to enforce them. My 
meaning 1s not from hence, That any Eſtabliſhment, 
though never ſo ſtrong, can derive a Righr to our Obe- 
dience, upon Laws and Ulſages, manifeſtly Unreaſonable 
and Unjuit ; but that he who obeys a Law, merely for the 
fake of its Subject- matter being juſt, though he do the 
thing commanded by it, yet he does it upon a wrong Prin- 
ciple. For at this rate every Law muſt ſubmit it ſelf to 
the Judgment of every private Man; and each Subject ſhall 
call it to account, arraign and try it at the Bar of his own 
Breaſt ; bring all Obedience to be a Matter of Controverſie 
and Doubt, and by conſequence, all the Right of Adminiſtra- 

tion, and the whole Civil Polity muſt truckle and ſubmit, 
not only to the Fickleneſs and Variety of infinite ſeveral 
Judgments ; but to the Changeable and Humourſome Sen- 
timents of one and the fame Perſon. That which binds 
the Law upon Mens Conſciences, is the Authority of the 
Legiſlative Power; and the Sanction it receives from thence; 
the Reaſonableneſs of the Duty contained in it is only an 
additional and collateral Obligation. How many Laws 
have there been in the World ſo far from any appearance 
of Piety or Juſtice, that they have really been exceeding 
trifling, extravagant, and ſenſleſs; ſuch as no Man's Rea- 
fon knew what to make of? And yet Mankind have ſub- 
mitted, nay, aiid enjoyed as much Peace, and good Order, 
and been as regularly governed, as highly contented ; as 
if they had been the ſuſteſt and moſt reaſonable, that 
ever Human Wiſdom and Policy enacted. Now, _— = 
| * i | gu 
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ſhould have gone about to create a Diſſatisfaction and 


Diſlike to ſuch Laws, or attempted to repeal, or to amend 
them, would have deſerved to be ſuſpected as an Enemy 
to the Publick, and not to be endured or hearken'd to in a 
wiſe Government. There are very tew things, but Human 
Nature may in proceſs of Time reconcile it ſelf to; and 
when once the Difficulty is overcome, and things fit eaſie 
upon People, it is no better in effect, than an Act of Ho- 
ſtility, to offer at the diſſetling them again. We ſhould 
always be content to let the World jog on in its own 
beaten Path; for it is but too often ſeen, that your Re- 
movers of Antient Land- marks, and buſie Politicians, un- 
ot their plauſible Pretences of Reforming, ſpoil, and ruin 
All. | 
There is ſeldom or never any conſiderable Alteration 


made in eftabliſh'd Laws, received Opinions, acknowledg- 


ed Cuſtoms, and ancient Ordinances, and Diſcipline ; but 
it is of very pernicious Conſequence. The Attempt is 
always extremely hazardous; there is commonly more 
Hurt than Good done by it; at leaſt this deſerves to be 
duly weighed ; Thar the Miſchief, it leſs in it ſelf, is yet 
ſooner felt; for the Diſorders every Change creates are cer- 


tain and preſent, but the Advantages it produces are di- 


ſtant and doubtful; ſo that we exchange a Good in Poſſeſ- 
ſion, for one in Expectation only; and where we ſubmit 
to That, there ought to be very great Odds in value, to 


juſtifhe the Prudence of our Proceeding. This is certain, 


that Men are but too fond of Novelties, before they have 
tried them; and Innovators never want ſome very fair and 
5 Pretences, to catch and feed their Fancies with; 
ut the more of this kind they pretend, the more ought 
we to ſuſpect and be aware of them. For how indeed can 
we forbear deteſting the vain and ambitious Preſumption 
of Perſons, who undertake to ſee farther, and be wiſer 


than all Mankind beſides 2 What an intolerable Arrogance 


is it in ſuch Turbulent and Factious Spirits, to perſuade 
Men into Compliance with their Humours, at the Ex- 
pence of the Publick Peace, and to think it worth while, 
that the Government ſhould run the Riſque of its own 


| Ruin, merely for the fake of eſtabliſhing a treſh Scheme, 


and paſſing a private Opinion into an Univerſal Law? 
I have already hinted, and do repeat it here again, That 


we are not by any means obliged to obey all Laws and 
Conſtitutions whatſoever, wineh our Superiors ſhall think 
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fit to impoſe, without any Diſtinction or Reſerve; For 
where we find them evidently to contradict the Laws of 
God and Nature, in ſuch caſe, we muſt neither comply on 
the one hand, nor diſturb the Publick Peace by our refu- 
ſing to do fo on the other. How Men ought to behave 


themſelves in ſuch Critical Junctures, will fall more pro- 


perly under Conſideration, when we come in the next Book 
to treat of our Duty to Princes. And indeed this Incon- 
venience is much more frequent upon Subjects, with re- 
gard to their Arbitrary Commands, than the Eſtabliſhed 
Laws. Nor is it ſufficient, that we ſubmit to Laws and 
Governors, upon the account of their Juſtice, and parti- 
cular Worth; but this muſt not be done ſervilely, and 
cowardly, upon Motives of Fear and Force: This is a 
Principle fit only for the Meaneſt and moſt Ignorant ; it is 
part of a Wiſe Man's Character, to do nothing unwillingly 
and upon Compulſion, but to delight in his Duty, and 
find a ſenſible Pleaſure in a reaſonable Obedience. He keeps 


the Laws, for his own fake, becauſe he is jealous and ten- 


der of doing any thing he ought not, and a rigid Maſter 
over himſelf. He needs no Laws to conſtrain him, in what 
is decent and good. This diſtinguiſhes Him from the Com- 
mon Populace, who have no other Senſe or Direction of 
their Duty, but what Poſitive Laws can give. In ſtrict- 
neſs, according to the old Stoical Notions, the Wiſe Man is 
above the Laws, and a Law to himſclf. But however, he 
pays all outward Deference to them, and a tree voluntary 
Obedience; this is due from him as a Member of Society, as 
the inward Freedom of his Mind 1s owing to the Preroga- 
tive of a Philoſopher. | | | 

In the Third Place, I affirm it to be the Effect of extreme 
Levity, a Preſumption, vain in it ſelf, and injurious to 


others; nay, a mark of great Weakneſs and Inſufficiency 


of Judgment, to Condemn all thoſe Laws and Cuſtoms 
abroad, which are not confomable to thoſe of our own Na- 
tive Country. This indeed is owing either to want of 
Leiſure and Opportunity, or to want of Ability, and Large- 


nels of Mind for the conſidering the Reaſons and Grounds 


impartially, upon which Foreign Eftabliſhments are found- 
ed. It is a great Wrong done to our own Judgment, to pro- 
nounce a Raſh Sentence, which, when we come to a more 
perfect underſtanding of the Cauſe, we ſhall in many In- 


ſtances, find our ſelves obliged to retract, and be aſhamed 


of. And it is an Argument that we forget the Extent and 
| N Condition 
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Condition of Human Nature ; how many, and how diffe- 
rent things it is ſuſceptible of. It is a ſhutting the Eyes of 
our Mind, and ſuffering them to be laid aſleep, and delu- 
ded, with the often repeated Impreſſions of the ſame thing, 
the daily Dream of Long Uſe ; and to ſubmit ſo far to 
Precedent and Preſcription, that theſe ſhould overbear the 
plaineſt Reaſon, and give Example the Aſcendent over 


Judgment. 


Laſtly, It is the Buſineſs and the Character of a generous 
Mind, and ſuch a Wiſe Man, as I am here drawing the Idea 
of, to examine all things. Firſt, To take each apart, and 
conſider it by it ſelf; then to lay them one over againſt 


another, and compare them together, that fo the ſeveral 


Laws and Cuſtoms of the whole World, ſo far as they ſhall 
come to his Knowledge, may have a full and a fair Trial ; 


and that, not for the directing his Obedience, but to affert 


his Right, and execute his Office. When this is done, he 
ought to paſs an honeſt and impartial Judgment upon 
them, as he ſhall find them, upon this Enquiry, to be agree- 


able, or otherwiſe, with Truth, and Reafon, and Univerſal 


Juſtice ; For This is the Rule, This the Standard, which 
all of them are to be Tried and Meaſured by. To theſe we 
are Principally and Originally engaged; nor may we ſo far 
fallifie our Obligations, as to depart from them in favour 
of any Cuſtoms; or to ſuffer our Judgments to be debauch- 
ed with falſe Notions, though our National Conſtitutions 
were Ten thouſand times dearer to us, than it is poſſible to 
ſuppoſe them. For theſe can only claim a Secondary Obli- 
gation ; the Former was general, and concerned us as Men; 
This only binds us as Subjects, or Natives of ſuch a deter- 


minate place; and ſo the Obligation is limited and parti- 


cular; and if we pay our out ward Obſervance, and ſubmit 
in our Behaviour to theſe Municipal Injunctions, this part 


of our Duty is diſcharged; and all Parties have reaſon to 


be ſatisfied. It is true, Things may ſo fall out, that in 
compliance with this Second, this. particular and Local 
Obligation, ( that is, in conformity to the Laws and Cu- 
{toms of the Place where we dwell) we may do ſomething 
that does not appear to Us in every point Agreeable to the 


Primitive and Univerſal one ; that is, ſuch as Nature and 


Reaſon do not dictate, nor evince the Equity of; but we 


Mill are true to this Obligation, by reſerving our Judg- 


ment for it, acknowledging that what Nature ſuggeſts, 


and Univerſal Equity dictates, ought to be preferred; and 
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continuing firm in our Opinions, that this is always beſt, 
though it be the Unhappineſs of our particular Conſtitu- 
tion not to be regulated according to it. For after all, our 
Judgment is the only thing we can call our Own, and all 
We have left to diſpoſe ot; the World hath nothing to do 
with our Thoughts. Our External Behaviour, tis true, 
the Publick lays claim to, This we ought to pay, and mult 
be accountable for it; and therefore thus far our Laws 
and Utages take place. We may very juſtly do, what we 
cannot approve for any Juſtice or Goodneſs of its own ; and 
'obey Laws, which have nothing of that intrinfick Excel- 
Jence, that, had we been in Power, or perfectly Free, we 
mould either have Enacted, or made Choice of them. A 
great deal muſt be foregone for the fake of Order and Quiet, 
for, in ſhort, there is no Remedy; This is the Condition 
'of the World, and, as matters ſtand, Mankind could not 
ſubſiſt without ir. 
Next in order to the two former Governeſſes, Law and 
Cuſtom, ſucceeds a third; who with a great many is 
eſteem'd of equal Authority with either of the former; and 
indeed, thoſe that ſubmit, and enſlave themſelves to her, 
the treats with a more tyrannical, and unrelenting Seve- 
Tity, than either of the former does. And this is Ceremony, 
which, in plain Engliſh, is for the moſt part no better 
than a fer Form of Vanity. But yet, through Littleneſs 
of Soul, and the ſpreading depravation of Mind and Man- 
ners, ſo very general among Men; it hath gained ſo un- 
deſerved Honour and Reputation, and uſurped ſuch a 
Power, and is fo inſolent in the Exerciſe of it, that a great 
many People are poſſeſs d with an Opinion, That Wiſdom 
conſiſts in a nice Obſer vance of it. Under this Notion of 
the Thing, they tamely come to the Voke, and liſt them- 
ſelves its moſt willing Slaves; inſomuch, that their Health, 
their Convenience ſhall ſuffer and be loſt, Buſineſs be diſap- 
pointed, Liberty be ſold or given up, Conſcience violated, 
God and Religion neglected, rather than they will ſuffer 
themſelves ro offend againſt one of the leaſt and niceſt | 
PunCtlio's. This is manifeſtly the Caſe of Formal Cour- 1 
tiers, and others, that affect the Character of Civility and ; 
good Breeding ; This Amt, and - Ariſe, and Cummin, is 
punctually paid, when the weightier matters of the Law k 
are paſſed over; and the Idol Ceremony fer up in the | 
Plage, and to the infinite Prejudice of plain -downright 9 
Honeſty, and ſincere Friendſhip. Now I am very defi- 
i | | rous, 
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rous, That the Wiſe Man of my Forming ſhould by no 
means ſuffer himſelf to be thus Captivated and Impoſed 


upon. Not that I would have him Singular and Moroſe, 
as if Wiſdom conſiſted in Rudeneſs, and acting in De- 


| fiance of Ceremony; for ſome Allowance muft be made 


to the way of the World; and all the outward Conformity 
we can ſhew, is fit to be paid to the Manners of it, pro. 


vided always, That this Compliance do not thwart other 


more weighty Conſiderations. For thus much I muſt needs 
inſiſt upon, That my Scholar never bind himſelf without 
reſerve, nor be ſo abſolutely Devoted to theſe forts of Re- 


ſpect, but that, when he ſhall find it Neceſſary, in point 
of Duty. or otherwiſe ſhall fee fir, he may have the Cou- 


rage to Diſpenſe with, and ſhew that he can Deſpiſe theſe 
lictle Niceties. And this J would have done with fo viſible 
a Prudence and Gallantry of Soul, that all the World may 
be ſatisfied, it is not Humour and Affectation, nor Igns- 
rance, or ſordid Neglect, which moves him to a Behaviour 
different from; theirs; but that he is ated by a right ſudg- 
ment, and juſter Notions of the matter, which will not 


let him value theſe poor things more highly than they de. 


ſerve; that even where his outward Comportment is ſuiter 
to the Practice, his Will and Judgment are entire and un- 
corrupted, and have not been perverted to a falſe Appro- 


bation and Eſteem: In ſhort, That, however he may lend 
himſelf to the World when he fees occaſion, and not 56 
Sullen, and Reſtiff, and Particular; yet he will not, 15: 


can it ever become any Wife or Good Man, to ſell, or give 
himſelf up to the World, by being eternally Supple and Ce- 
remonious, and devoted entirely to the Rules and Modes 


ot it. 


ts 1 


HAP. IX. 
Modeſt and Obliging Behaviour in Converſation.” 


pick of Juſtice; a Branch of that Virtue which in- 
ſtructs us how to live and converſe with all Man- 


kind, and to render to every Man what by any fort of 


Right becomes his due. And the proper Place for Treating 
of this will be in the following Book ; where the different 
i N 4 Rules 
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Rules and particular Directions will be laid down, ſuitable 


to particular Perſons and Occaſions. At preſent you muſt 
expect only general Advice, That being agreeable to the 
Scheme at firſt Propoſed, and ſuch as the Deſign and Matter 


ot this Second Part of my Treatiſe is confined to. 


Now this is a Subject, which offers it felt to us under a 
T wofold Confideration, and conſequently this Chapter 


which diſcourſes of it, muſt of neceſſity be divided into 


Two Parts; according to the Two different ſorts of Con- 
verſation, which Men uſe, and are engaged in, with the 
World. One of theſe is fimple, general, at large, and in 


common; ſuch as is made up of our ordinary Company, 
and that Indifferency in Commerce and Acquaintance, 


which ſome accidental Occaſion, or Buſineſs, or Travelling 
together, or Meeting in third Places, or frequent inter- 
views at Places of Publick Reſort, or the Civilities of Viſits 
and Complemental Ceremonies, do every day lead us into; 
and fo increaſe, or leſſen the number of our Acquaintance, 
introduce new Familiarities, or change our old; All, or 


ſome of which, happen not only with thoſe we know, but 


with ſuch as we never knew nor ſaw before: And this is a 
Correſpondence and Converſation wholly owing to Fortune, 
and Formality 3 our own Choice hath nothing to do with 
it, nor did we ſeek or take pains to procure, or contract 


it. The other fort of Converſation may be called Parti- 


cular, becauſe conſiſting of ſuch Companions as we like and 
love; Acquainrance ot our own defiring ; ſuch as we either 
induſtriouſly ſought, and choſe to recommend our {ſelves 
to; or elſe ſuch as when offered to us, was moſt willingly 
embrac'd, and that with a proſpect of Advantage to our 
ſelves; either for the improvement of our Minds, or the 
advancing our Intereſt, or ſome other Profit or Pleaſure, 
which we hope to reap from an Intimacy with them. And 
here, we are not to conſider ſuch a ſuperficial Commerce as 
before, but that which is ſtricter and more endearing, cloſe 
Conterences, mutual Communication, ſecret Conhdences, 
and great Familiarity. Each of which require diſtinct 
Rules, and ſhall have Directions apart. But before we 
enter upon either of theſe Conſiderations, I beg the Readers 
leave to lay down One general Rule, which regards them 
both; and is in truth a Fundamental Principle in the Caſe 
before us; for which reaſon I chuſe to place it here, as a 


neceſſary Introduction to every part of the ſubſequent Diſ- 
courſe, 6-1 is 
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One very great Vice, which the Wiſe Man I am all this 
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2. 


while forming, muſt be ſure to keep himſelt clear of; (and Eaſmeſs of 
indeed a moſt Unſeaſonable and Trouvleſome ill Quality it Zumoir, 


is, both to one's ſelf, and toall he converſes with) is the be- 
ing particularly addicted to ſome certain Humours, to keep 
always in the fame Road of Converſation. This brings a 
Man into Slavery to himſelf, to be ſo inſeparably wedded 
to his own Inclination, and Fancy, that he can upon no 
occaſion be prevailed with to comply, nor be agreeable to 
other People; and tis a certain ſign of a perverſe and un- 
ſociable Diſpoſition, the Effect of Ill nature and Ili-breed- 
ing, of unreaſonable Arrogance, Partiality, and Selfcon- 
ceitedneſs : The Men of this Temper have a rare time ont; 
for, where-ever they come, they are ſure to meet with Ob- 
jects enough, either to try their Patience, or to raiſe a Con- 
troverſie. On the other hand, it argues great Wiſdom and 
Sufficiency, when a Man hath an abſolute Command of his 
Temper, ſo that he can accommodate himſelf to all Com- 


panies; and is of ſuch a flexible and manageable Spirit, 


that he can riſe and fall with the Company, be pleaſant or 
ſerious, keep pace, and conſtantly make one, with what he 
finds the reſt diſpoſed to. And indeed the beſt and braveſt 


Men have always the largeſt and moſt general Souls ; and 


nothing argues Greatneſs of Mind more, than this univerſal 
Temper ; the being always in good Humour, free, and 
open, and generous in Converſation. This is a Character 
ſo beautiful, that it in ſome meaſure reſembles God himſelf, 
and is a Copy of his Communicative Goodneſs: And 


among other things ſaid in Honour of Old Cato, this is one 


Noble Commendation ; That he was of a Diſpoſition ſo dex- 
trous and eaſe, that nothing ever came amiſs to him; and what- 
ever you ſaw him engaged in at that time, he was ſo perfectly 
Maſter of it, that you would imagine this, the very thing which 
Mat ure had cut him out for. 
Having premiſed this general Conſideration, which is of 


uſe in both the following Branches of the Subject I am now Fir 
upon; let us return to the former part of the Diviſion, 41d Ad. 
which concerns what I called Simple, and General, and vice upon 
Common Converſation; in diſtinction from that other, “ · 


which is choſen, and intimate, and particular. 


Huic verſatile ingenium 3 Sic pariter ad oma fuit, ut natum 
ad id unum diceres, quodcunque agercty . 
5 . Now 
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No for our Behaviour in this Point; there are ſeveral 
Things very proper and neceſſary to be obſcrved; and the 
Firit Thing I would adviſe is, To be very Reſerved and 
Modeſt in our Difcourle- 

The Second is, Not to. be out of Humour with every 
fooliſh or indiſcreet thing; every little Indecency, or Le- 
vity, which want of better Senſe, or better Breeding, or ſome 
unthinking Gaiety of Mind may betray Men to: For we are 
to conſider, when in Company, that we are in ſome degree 
diſpoſed of to Others, and no longer entirely our Own ; 
fo that, allowing the Thing to have been otherwiſe than it 
ought, and better let alone; yet it is troubleſome and im- 
pertinent in Us to take Offence at every thing, which is not 
juſt as we would have it, or think it ought to be. | 

The Third is, Not to be too profuſe of ſpeaking all we 
know; but to play the good Husbands, and manage the 
Stock of our Underitanding prudently. For Reſervedneſs 
is not unbecoming even the wiſeſt, and beſt provided for 
Diſcourle ; ſo far as it argues a Deference to the reſt of the 
Company, and declines that Aſſuming way of talking All. 
But generally it is adviſeable, that Men ſhould be more in- 
clined to hear, than to ſpeak ; and converſe, rather with a 
profpect of informing Themſelves, than with an Intention 
to teach the Company. For indeed tis a very great fault, 
to be more forward in ſetting one's ſelf off, and Talking 
to ſhew ones Parts; than to Learn the Worth, and to be 
truly acquainted with the Abilities of other Men: He that 
makes it his buſineſs not to Know, but to be Known, is 
like a fooliſh Tradeſman, that makes all the haſt he can to 
ſell off his old Stock, but takes no thought of laying in any 


new. rs 

The Fourth is, Not to lie upon the Catch for Diſputes; 
nor to ſhew our Wit, by perpetually entring into Argu- 
ment; and even, when it is proper to do ſo, with regard 
to the Subject, yet to make a difference, as to the Perſons, 
with whom we are to engage. We ought not to conteſt a 
Point with; Perſons of, Honour, and thoſe. that are much 
above us; it is a breach of the Deference and Reſpect due 
to their Character. Nor will it become us to do it with 
thoſe that are much below us, either in Quality, or in 
Parts, for neither of theſe are an equal Match for us; To 
the One we are reſtrain'd by good Manners, and the Other 
the Victory. 37953 WIGS ee at bt 5: 
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The Fifth Rule is, To be Modeſtly Inquiſitive: For 
there is a decent and very commendable Curioſity, ſuch as 
with great Innocence and Temper, and genteel Addrels, 
endeavours to be informed ot all things fit ro be known ; 
and when a Man hath attained to this, his next care muſt 
be to manage bis Knowledge ro the beſt advantage, and 
make every thing turn to fome account with him. 

The Sixth and moſt important Direction is, To make 
uſe of his Judgment upon all occaſions; for the examining 
and conſidering Matters well is the Maſter-piece of a Man 
Tis this that acts, and influences, and finiſhes All. With- 
out the Underſtanding every every thing is void of Senſe 
and Life, and in all reſpects as if it were not. Thus in 
Hiſtory particularly, How poor a thing is it to remember 
the Paſſages we read? The judging of what is done is the 
Soul and Energy of Reading: But this perhaps you will 
think a little our of ſeaſon here; and fo far I conteſs it is, 
that the acting this judicious part in Converſation, 1s what 
concerns a Man's ſelf, and not the Company he is engaged 
in. 

The Seventh is, Never to talk poſitively, nor be perem- 
ptory in any thing: And above all things, to avoid that 
Magitterial and Imperious Air, that pretends to Dictate to 
all the Company; That Stiffneſs and 'Opiniatrety, which 
is, of all things in the World, the moſt nauſeous and offen- 
five. An inſolent dogmatical Humour is what no body 
can help being provoked at; and indeed it is uſually a ſign 
of a Senſeleis Ignorant Fellow. The Stile ot the Ancient 
Romans was ſo extremely modeſt, that even the Witneſſes 
in their Depoſitions, and the Judges in their Sentences and 
Decrees, when they ſpoke nothing but from their 'own 
poſitive and certain Knowledge, did always ſoften their 
Expreſſions with an Ita videtur, To the beſt of my Knowledge, 
and This is my Judgment. And if theſe Perſons were fo 
much upon their Guard in: thoſe moſt Solemn Occaſions; 
what ought the Generality of People to be in Common 
Diſcourſe? Sure it were convenient for a Man to accu- 
ſtom himſelf to all thoſe Expreſſions, . that may any way 
ſweeten the | harſhnelſs, or take off from the raſhneſs of 
what we ſay; ſuch as, Poſſibly, As they ſay, In my Opinion, 
In ſome ſenſe ; And ſo again, when we reply to others, to 
qualifie our Anſwers thus, Sir, I do not apprehend jou; 
what is the meaning of that ? nay poſſibly it may be. ſo, ſay 


our 
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our own Senſe underſtood, but convey it in a leſs ſhocking 

Manner. | 
I will conclude this firſt general part of the Chapter with 
this ſhort Admonition ; That the true Qualifications for 
converting with the World, are * an open good. natur d face, 
a free air, pleaſiag and agreeable to every boay; 4 mind cloſ- 
and ſecret, open to no body, a Tongue ſober and reſerved, ſuch 
Difcretion as is always upon its Guard, and lays not too 


much ſtreſs upon other People; in ſhort, The Man that 


fees and hears a great deal, that talks little, and judges every 
thing, is perfectly accompliſh, as to this Point. 
10. Let us now proceed to the other Conſideration, and that 
Secand park of Converſation which 1s Choſen and Particular. And 
part. here theſe following Hints may probably be of ſome uſe, 
Particular for the due Government of our ſelves. | 


 Coanwerſa- The Firſt concerns the Choice of our Acquaintance ; in 


2 which it ſhould be our great care, to find out Men of the 
beſt Senſe, and ſoundeff Judgment; and to frequent the 
Company of ſuch. For by conferring with Wiſe and Judi- 
cious Perſons, the Mind whets and fortihes its ſelf ; it im- 
proves every day, hath ſtronger and higher Notions of 
hings, and 1s elevated above its common pitch. As on 
the other hand, it degenerates and falls off, grows poor, 
and weak, and deſpicably low; by uſing the Converſation 
of People that are ſo: For Ill Qualities are catching as well 
as Diſeaſes ; and the Mind is at leaſt as much, if nor a great 
deal more, liable to Infection, than the Body. 
The Second is, Not to be Surprized, or much Offended 
with the Opinions of other People; for how different ſo- 
ever they may be from our own, or from thoſe commonly 
entertained in the World; how odd and extravagant, how 
_ frivolous and abſurd ſoever they may appear to us, yet {till 
they are ſuited, it ſeems, to the Notions and Nature of a 
Human Mind; which, like a fertile Soil, is in a capacity of 
producing all manner of Seed; and therefore it is a Weaknels 
in us to be amazed at a Crop, ſo very unlike what grows in 
our own part of this common Field. e 
The Third is, Not to be afraid of Correction, nor ſur- 
prized or troubled for any rough Treatment, or ſharp Ex- 
preſſions, which it ſhall fall to our Lot to receive. For thele 
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are Things that a Man ought by all means to harden. 


himſelf againſt, and learn to bear them without being 
moved. Brave Men expreſs themſelves boldly ; they ſpeak 
and ſpare not; This nice and ceremonious Softneſs, this 
tender Complaiſance, fo fearful to give the leaſt umbrage, is 
fit for none but Women, and formal Coxcombs : Men 
ought to Converſe like Men; their Familiarity ſhould be 
open and free, maſculine and generous, full of courage and 
becoming confidence; they ſhould dare, both to give and 
take Reproof, when occaſion requires. It is but a dull and 
inſipid Pleaſure, to have always to do with ſuch ſupple and 
well-bred Fools, as Conſent, and Flatter, and Applaud all 
you By, be it True or Falſe, Right or Wrong, Indiffe- 
rently. | N 

The Fourth is, To make Truth our conſtant Aim and 
End; to direct all our Diſcourſes hither, to acknowledge 
it whereſoever we meet it, to yield to it fairly and chear- 
fully; For this is a Mark of Ingenuity, to make no diffe- 
rence or reſpect of Perſons, but give up our Aſſent to Truth, 
let it come from what hand it will ; To be Honeſt and 
Sincere upon all occations, and in all our Diſputes 3 and not 
like Pedantick Wretches, who affect to ſhew their Parts, 
maintain an Argument, right or wrong, and wrangle for 
Victory, and the laſt Word ; and think it a Reproach to 
give out, and not Silence their Adverſary. The nobleſt 
Conqueſt, after all, is to conquer one's own Vanity; and 
the trueſt Glory is to ſubmit to Reaſon ; for this we are 
ſure 1s Victory indeed; but an Adverſary may be baffled by 
Art and Management; a Good Cauſe may ſuffer by a 
weak and unskilful Defence: This is not carrying a Point, 


but friumphing over an Infirmity; and therefore all Hear, 


and Poſitiveneſs, and Paſſion, ſhould be avoided, When a 
Man confeſſes his Miſtake, owns his Scruples, or his Igno- 
rance, and acknowledges his Faults, when made ſenfible of 
them; when he can yield quietly and decently ro ſtronger 
Reaſons ; This Man ſhews more than common Marks of 
Judgment, and Candour, and Sincerity ; which are in- 
deed the principal Qualities of Honeſty and Wiſdom : But 


Stiffneſs and Obſtinacy is an irrefragable Evidence of an 


- 5 52 and a ſure ſign of great and many Vices and De- 
ects. | : * : 

Fifthly. When we engage in any Diſpute, it will be 
very adviſable, not to trouble one's ſelf with muſtering up 


all the Arguments that can any way be ſerviceable to 85 
ut 
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but rather out of that Variety to cull out a few of the beſt, 


molt pertinent, and ſuch as come up to our purpole ; and 


to put theſe into as cloſe and ſhort a method, as conve- 
niently we cane For let a Man talk never fo well, yet he 


may ſay too much, and the beſt Subjects may be rendred 
tedious. And indeed, this Affected way of Enlargement, 


and Spinning out our Diſcourſes; our Repetitions and 
formal Amplifications, are a certain ſign of a Man's Oſten- 
tation, and Vanity, and loving to hear himſelf Talk; and 
as ſuch, it is certain too, to be troubleſome and offenſive, 
and never fails to tire, and to prejudice the Company 
againſt us. | 

The Sixth, and indeed the Chief, Direction is, To ob- 
ſerve due Form and Order, and not to make impertinent 
Digreſſions and Excurſions in our Diſcourſes. Oh the hor- 
rid Confuſion, and Vexation, that there is in diſputing or 


talking, with an impertinent Coxcomb; that ventures at 


All, knows nothing of the Matter, will be kept to no 
Method, but is eternally out of Time! This ſeems the 
only reaſonable excuſe for breaking abruptly, and renoun- 
cing all Meaſures ; nay, for leaving the Field, and giving 

uite out, For what can you expect but Teazing and 
'orment, from a Fellow that is Untractable, and Incorri- 
gible? Not to diſcern the Strength of what you offer 
againſt him, to take his own courſe, to run away with his 


own Notions, and never Reply to the Objections of an Ad- 


verſary ; to hang upon ſome one word; to catch hold upon 
a thing accidental and by the by, and let go the prin- 


cCipal and deſigned Argument of Diſcourſe; to confound 


and jumble all; ſuſpect every word; deny every thing at 
a venture; to proceed in no order; to weary you with 
formal Prefaces, and unprofitable Digreſſions; and after a 


world of Words, nothing to the purpoſe, to grow Loud 


and Clamorous; to ſtick to his own Senſe, and not to be 


one whit moved by all one can ſay; to inſiſt upon Forms 
and Terms of Art, and never come to the true Head of an 


Argument, nor know the real Merits of the Caule ; Theſe 
are the Qualities, and common Practice of Pedants and 
Sophiſters, Arrogant and Affected Coxcombs. And from 
this Deſcription we may very eaſily learn, how to diftin- 
guiih between judicious and pertinent Wiſdom, and pra- 
ting Impertinence and Folly. This is Bold and Raſh, Hot 
and Fierce, Arrogant and Aſſured; the Former is never 
Confident or Poluive, but Cautious and Fearful, Modeſt 
MN; ” an 
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and Reſerved, Calm and Peaceable. The Wiſe Man is full 
of Reſpect, and free in making Allowances ; obtains his 


Victory fairly, and uſes it generouſly ; but the Impertinent 
is full of Self. ſatisfaction and Joy, leaves the Field with an 


air of Gaiety and Boaſting, as raking for granted that the 


Day is his own; all his Countenance and Behaviour is tri- 
umphant, and proclaims to the Company, that he looks 
upon himſelt as abſolute Conqueror. 

Laſtly. When we are reduced to a neceſſity of contra- 
dicting any thing ſaid, particular care ſhould be taken, that 
we do it not after a bold and aſſuming manner, nor betray 
any thing that looks like Eagerneſs and a Spirit of Conten- 


tion. For, if it have any of theſe ill Symptoms, it can 


never be well received; and the Miſchief will be much 
greater to the Author himſelf, than to the Perſon whom 
it is directed againſt. The only way to render any oppo- 


ſition tolerably eafie to the Company, and to be ſecure 


from any of thoſe ill Refentments, which are apt to follow 
upon it, is to contrive, that it ſhould be produced upon 
the ſpot, and immediately applied to the Matter, which 
gave the Provocation 3 that it be not far fetched, not fo- 
rein to the preſent Diſcourſe; nor ripping up ſomewhat 
long paſt and forgotten. It mult alſo be levelled at the 
Thing alone, and be free from any Perſonal Reflections; 
nor muſt we contradict any thing becauſe ſuch a one ſays it, 
but merely becauſe the Thing it ſelf deſerves, and the vin- 


dication of Innocence or Truth requires it. In which cafe, 


if there be any manner of occaſion put into our Hands, it 
is a very proper expedient, to ſoften the difference of 
Opinion, with ſome particular Commendation of the Per- 
ſon we oppoſe; But above all things, we muſt be ſure that 


in all matters of this Nature, we command our Temper ; 


and Reaſon with all the Coolneſs, and calm Argument; 
on — Terms, and molt inoffenſive Language, that is 
pollible. 
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Prudent Management of Buſineſs. 


Virtue of Prudence; of which our intended Me- 
thod hath. not as yet led us to treat, but reſerved 
that to the following Book. And there indeed is the proper 


T* Particular does in ſtrictneſs belong to the 


place, for inſiſting ſeverally upon the many Rules and Ad- 
monitions, which anſwer to the ſeveral Kinds and Branches 
of Prudence; and provide againſt that infinite variety of 


Occurrences, which call for the Exerciſe of it in Human 
Life. But in the mean while, I will ſo far enter into that 
Subject at preſent, as to lay down ſome of the principal 
Points of Prudence, which may ſerve for common and ge- 
neral Topicks: Thus to inſtruct my Scholar in the Groſs, 
how to behave himſelf well and wiſely in the common 
Correſpondence and Commerce of the World, and to make 


him a Maſter of his Buſineſs. For the due Management 


1. 


Knowledge x, 


of Men and 
Things, 


whereof, I would recommend theſe Eight Directions that 
ONOWe N bh | 

The Firſt of theſe 1s, That he would be ſure to get good 
formation, and a competent . of Men and 
Things. For the Men he hath to deal with, it is requiſite 
he be well acquainted with their particular Humour and 


Diſpoſition, their Underſtanding and Capacity, their Incli- 


nation, and governing Paſſions ; their Intention and De- 
ſign, and the Methods by which they move. The Things, 
or particular Buſineſs, in which a Man is engaged, or which 


he propoſes to undertake, ought likewiſe to be well under- 


ſtood ; whereby I mean, not ſuch a {lender and ſuperficial 
Knowledge, as confiders the Appearances only, but a tho- 


rough Examination to the very bottom: Such a Diſquiſ- 
tion, as does not only conſider the Things themſelves in 
their own Nature, but enlarges and extends it felt, to the 
Accidents which they in any probability may be incum- 
bred with, and the ſeveral Conſequences they are like to 
draw after them. Now, in order to the attaining this 
Knowledge, it is neceſſary to take a cloſe and particular 
view of our Affairs; to turn them all manner of ways, eye 


them in all the different Proſpects they are capable of, and 


nicely ſcan all the Forms and Circumſtances of them, * 
0 
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our own Imagination can repreſent them under: For there 
are a great many Attempts, which have a fair and beau- 
tiful fide, full of Invitation and large Promiſes ; and yet it 
you turn the other fide, look horrid and forbidding, and 


ſhew nothing but Deformity and Danger. Now there is 
no occaſion to prove the Neceſſity of ſuch a Knowledge as 


. This; becauſe it is ſo very evident, that this is the very 
F Compaſs Men muft ſteer by; For no Man doubts, bur 
d that the different Tempers of Men, and conditions of 
r Things bring us under an abſolute Neceſſity of changing 
* our Meaſures, and making all our Scheme ſuitable to them. 
8 A Man in this caſe ſhould be as vigilant, and as dextrous, 
: as the Seamen are; who immediately gibe their Sails, and 


ply their Oars differently, as the Wind ſhifts, or their 
Cdurſe they run, brings them upon different Roads and 
l |. Shores. And as they could never make their Ports by 
' ſteering always the ſame Courſe, no more could a Man, 
who always governs himſelf alike in Buſineſs, expect any 
n other effect at laſt, than that his Affairs ſhould be ruined 
= and come to nothing, and that all the World ſhould de- 
Ir ſpiſe and laugh at his Folly. Now, if we do but reflect a 
very little, how intricate the Affairs of the World are, and 
how much more intricate and full of Diſguiſe Human Na- 

d ture is; The Perplexity will appear fo great, as to con- 


id vince us, that the Knowledge I have here been adviſing, is 
te no fuch eaſie matter, but that we muſt be content to come 
yl at it {lowly and painfully ; for 1t requires much Attention, 
0 long Study, and repeated Conſideration; a judgment clear 


5 ee and a Mind unprejudiced and free from Paſ- 
A ion. | 3 


ch The next Leſſon to be learnt upon this occaſion, is, that 2. 
* of knowing how to make a juſt Eſtimate of Things, ſo as Juſt Yalur 
- to give each that real Value, and proper Place in our Opi- ion of 


0 nion, which of Right belongs to it. And this is a certain them. 
Effect of Prudence and Sufficiency. It is indeed a very 
he high pitch of Philoſophy, to be able to do this; and ſuch 
| as a Man ſhall never riſe up to, except he firſt get clear of 


0 his own deceittul Paſſions, and the Common received Er- 

his rors of the World. There are ſome {ix or ſeven Qualities, 

* that ſtrangely captivate Vulgar Minds; and ſeduce them 1 
25. into very miſtaken Valuations of a Thing, which Wiſe 6 
5 Men will take good Care not to be deluded by. Theſe are 

ich the Novelty, the Rarity, the Strangeneſs, the Difficulty, 


the Artificial Compoſure, the Quaintneſs of the Invention, 
our 0 5 the 
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the Abſence or preſent Want, the Loſing or being Refuſed 
it; but eſpecially, and above all the reſt, the Noiſe, and 
Show, and Pomp it creates in the World. Thus the gene- 
rality of People look upon all things to ve little better than 
deſpicable, which are not exalted by Art, and Study, and 
Human Skill; they muſt have them raiſed and refined, to 
recommend them. Thoſe that are plain and ſimple, and 
have nothing but their own Native Excellencies to ſet 
them off (let thoſe Excellencies in reality be never ſo va- 
luable) are fo far from being had in any regard, that they 
are ſcarce taken notice of at all. They paſs off in the com- 
mon Crowd, unobſerv'd and unſeen; or, it they are ſeen, 
yet do they not move us, but are look d upon as low, flat, 
and inſipid: Than which we cannot have a plainer Proof 
of the Vanity and Weakneſs of Mankind, who thus take 
up with Air and Emptineſs, and are content to accept Baſe 
Metal, and Counterfeit Coin in Payment, rather than True 
Standard and Current Money. Hence it is, that Art is ſo 
much preferr d before Nature; Acquired Excellencies to 
thoſe that are Innate; Things difficult and elaborate, be- 
fore thoſe that are eaſie; ſudden Guſhes, and Flights, and 
impetuous Sallies, before the Conſtancy and Calmneſs of 
Habit and Temper ; Things extraordinary, above thoſe 
that are ordinary and uſual ; Oſtentation and Pomp, above 
intrinſick and private real Worth; Things that are Another s, 
above our own ; Foreign above Domeſtick, Borrowed betore 
Natural. And how egregiouſly tooliſh now is all This; 


This, I fay, is the Folly of the Vulgar and the Undiſcerning; 


but Wiſe Men obſerve other Meaſures. They take care not 
to be thus impoſed upon, nor carried away with fantaſtical 
Notions; but to pals a ſevere and crittical Enquiry ; and 
judge of Things, firſt by their True, Subſtantial, and Natu- 
ral Goodneſs, which many times 1s internal, and lies far 
out of fight; And then by the Advantages they are capable 
of bringing. Theſe are ſolid Foundations of Eſteem, all the 
reſt is mere Cheat and Deluſion. | 
Now. it muſt be confelſs'd, the ang able to make theſe 
Piſtinctions judicioully, is exceeding di 
is full of Sophiſtry and Diſguiſe; Things have a T houſand 
Falſe Faces; and it often happens, that Thoſe which are 


really Counterfeit and worth nothing, look fairer, more 
gay, more inviting; than Thoſe that are truly valuable and 


good. (Nay, Ari/torle hath ventured to ſay, That in Mat- 
ters of Speculation, there are a great many Falſities, which 
. carry 


icult; tor the World 
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carry more ſhew of Probability, and bid fairer at firſt ſight 
tor engaging our Aſſent, than ſeveral Truths do:) But then, 
for our Encouragement, we ought to remember, that as this 
a is very difficult and laborious, ſo is it likewiſe an incompa- 
rably Noble and moſt Divine Attainment ; and withal, that 
it is of infinite Ute, and Abſolute Neceſſity. * How neceſſary is 
it (faith Seneca) to ſet a true rate upon things? And fo without 
queſtion it muſt needs be. For, to what purpoſe does a Man 
inform himſelt in the Rules and Directions for living well, 
till he be firſt rightly inſtructed, what account he ought to 
hold thoſe ſeveral Objects in, which his Deſires and Actions 
are converſent about? Ricnes, for inſtance, and Health, 
and Beauty, and Quality, and Learning, what degrees of 
Good thele can pretend to, and what Evil he is to expect, 
or can ſuffer from their Contraries. It js a great Inſtance 
of Skill in Moral Heraldry, to know the Places of all theſe 
and what Precedences are due to them reſpectively; and 
eſpecially, when ſeveral of them meet together, it is not 
ealy to proportion our Reſpects, becauſe the Number con- 
founds us; and indeed all People are not, nor ever will be 
agreed as to their Quality, which of them is moſt honoura- - 
ble. The Taſtes and Judgments of particular Perſons dif- 
fer exceedingly; And it is very well they do, for if all Man- 
kind were fond of the ſame thing, they would conſtantly be 
interfering, and hindring one another. _ | 

For an Inſtance of what TI have ſaid; let us take theſe 
Eight Principal Sources of all the Happineſs, we can pro- 
pole to our ſelves in this World; whether of Body of Mind. 
I ſhall pair them together by mentioning Four of each ſort; 
And they are Probity and Health; Wiſdom and Beauty; 
Good Parts and Quality; Learning and Riches. Theſe Terms 
I underſtand here in the common and received Senſe, and do 
not confine them to a Philoſophical Nicety. By Wiſdom 
I mean a Prudence and Diſcretion in the Government of our 
Selves, and in all our Converfation and Deportment with 
Others: By Good Parts, that Capacity, and thoſe Abilities 
for Buſineſs, which ſuch Perſons are known to be prepared 
and provided with, above. others, to whom Nature hath 
been leſs bountiful. And by Learning, that Knowledge of 
Things, which is acquired by Book and Study. The Reſt. 
are ſo perſpicuous, that they need no Explanation. | 
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Now what a prodigious Difference do we find in the Opi- 
nions of Men, in adjuſting the Place and Precedence, 
which is pretended to belong to theſe Eight Things? What 
infinite and irreconcilable Competitions are there among 
them? I, for my own part, have delivered my own judg- 


ment freely already in this Treatiſe ; I have here mingled. 


them together, and tack'd them to one another in ſuch 
order, that each Advantage of the Mind hath one belong- 
ing to the Body, joined; and fo joined, as to be Correſ- 


pondent to it; for as Nature hath united Body and Soul 


together, ſo ſhe ſeems to have given each of them Accom- 
pliſhments extremely agreeable, and alike. Thus Health 
is to the Body, what Probity is to the Mind; it is the Pro- 
bity or good Diſpoſition of the Body, as Probity is the 
Health of the Soul. Theſe ſhould be the Sum of our 


Wiſhes. 


* Forgive the Gods the reſt, and ſtand confin'd 
To Health of Body, and a Virtuous Mind. 
| Says the Poet. 


Beauty is commenſurate to Wiſdom ; the Juſt Meaſure, ex- 
act Proportion, and Comelineſs, is the Wiſdom of the 
Body; and Wiſdom 1s the Regularity, the Decency, the 
Beauty of the Soul. Quality and good Birth is a wonder- 
ful Capacity, a mighty Diſpoſition to Virtue; and theſe 


Spiritual Abilities again, and good Parts, are the Nobility 
of the Mind. Learning is the Wealth of the Soul, and 


Riches the acquired Advantages of the Body. Others, I 
know, will differ from me in the Method and Order of 
Ranging theſe Qualifications ; for ſome put all the Advan- 


tages of the Mind firſt ; and are of opinion, that the leaſt 
of theſe is more valuable than the beſt and higheſt of thoſe © 


that belong to the Body; and others, who go not ſo far, 
yet may not agree in the Preference due to each Particular. 
Every Man in this Caſe follows his own Senſe, and from 
37 we cannot but expect great Variety of judgments will 
enſue. 

In the next place, ſucceeds a third Qualification, which 
indeed naturally ſprings out of the former; For, from the 
Sufficiency of paſſing a juſt Eſtimate upon Things, is de- 
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rived an Ability of making a Wile Choice; and this is, not 
only a matter of Duty and Conſcience, but very often an 
Eminent Inftance of Wifdom and good Conduct. There 
are indeed ſome Caſes extremely plain and eaſy ; as when 
Difficulty and Vice, Honeſty and Profit, Duty and Intereſt 
ſtand in competition; For the Preeminence in this Compa- 
riſon is fo viſible and ſo vaſt, on one fide above the other, 
that whenever theſe things encounter each other, the Advan- 
tage lies, and the Balance ſhould always fall, to the fide of 
Duty, though atrended with never fo great Difficulty and 
Inconvenience. In the Caſe of Private Per ſons, I mean, for 
poſſibly there may ſometimes be room for an Exception; 
bur then this does not often happen, and if it do, tis gene- 
rally in the Adminiſtration of Publick Affairs; and then too, 
it muſt be managed with grear Tenderneſs and Circumſpecti- 
on. But of This I ſhall have a more proper ſeaſon to ſpeak, 
when my Third Book brings us to treat of Prudence in par- 
ticular. Bur ſometimes there is ſuch a Conjucture of Cir- 
cumſtances, that a Man is driven to a very hard Choice: 
As for Inſtance, When we ſtand inclos d, as it were, with 
Two Vices, and there 1s' no getting clear of both. Thus 
Hiſtory deſcribes that Eminent Father Origen, who had it 
left to him, Whether he would commit Idolatry, or ſuffer 
his Body to be carnally abuſed by a Moor: The firſt was 
the Thing he choſe, and ſome, ſay he choſe amiſs. Now, 
when we are unhappily involved in fuch Perplexities, and at 
a loſs which way we ſhould incline, in the choice of Matters 
not morally evil; the beſt Rule we can be guided by, is to 
20 over to that fide, where there is the greateſt Appearance 
of Juſtice and Honeſty. For, though every thing ſhould 
not afterwards ſucceed according to our Wiſh or Expecta- 


tion, yet there will reſult ſo pleaſing an Applauſe, ſuch Glo- 


ry, and Self-gratulations from within, for our having taken 
the better Part, as will make us ample Compenſation for 
our Misfortunes, and abundantly ſupport us under them: 
And beſides all this, It the Worſe, bur ſeemingly Safer Side, 


had been choſen, what Security can we have, that the Event 


would have proved more favourable? and why may we not 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the Governour and Lord ot Us, and 
all our Fortunes, would have been provoked to punith, and 

diſappoint us that way too? When Matters ſeem to be fo e- 
qual, that we cannot diſtinguiſh, which is the better, and 
e courſe, we ſhould take that which is the plaineſt 
and ftraighteſt, . And in Things manifeſtly | Immoral (of 


O 3 which 
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which properly ſpeaking there cannot be any Choice) we 
mult avoid that which is moſt deteſtable, and hath more of 
Villany and Horror in it. For this indeed is a Point of Con- 
ſcience, and is more truly a part of Probity than of Prudence, 
But it is very often exceeding hard to fatisfy one's (elf, 
which of Two things of the ſame kind is the more agreea- 


ble to Juſtice, or to Decency, or which is preferable in point 


of Advantage: And fo like wiſe of Two Ill Things, which 
is the more Unjuſt, more Indecent and Diſhoneſt, or attend- 
ed with worſe Conſequences. Upon the whole matter then, 
though the Act of chuſing is an Act of Probity and Conſci- 
ence ; yet the Ability of making this Choice aright is a part 
of Prudence and found Judgment. I am apt to believe, that 
in ſuch Straights as theſe, the beſt and ſafeſt way will be to 
follow Nature , and to determine, that thoſe Things which 
are moſt agreeable to Nature, are the more juſt and becom- 
ing; and that what is molt diſtant from, or contrary to 
Nature, is more eſpecially to be avoided and abhorred by 
us. This agrees well with what was formerly delivered in 


our deſcription of Probity, That we ought to be Good Men, 


by the Dicta tes and Impulſe of Nature. 
Before I go off from this Point of Choice, give me leave 
to ſay one word or two for the reſolving a Boabe which 
ſome People have ſtarted, with regard ro the Determina- 
tion of our Wills in theſe Caſes. The Queſtion is, When 
two Things are propoſed fo Equal and Indifferent, that we 
can give no reaſon, why one ſhould be valued more than 
the other; what it is that diſpoſes the Soul to take the one, 
and leave the other? The Stoiche pretend, that it is a raſh 
Operation of the Soul, ſomewhat Forein, and Extraordi- 
nary, and beſide its proper courſe. But let Them ſay what 
they will, We may be bold to affirm, That there is no 
ground for the Queſtion ; and that no Two Things ever do, 
or can preſent themſelves to our Conſideration, ſo as to be 
perfectly Equal and Indifferent to us: It frequently hap- 
pens indeed, that the Difference is very ſmall and inconſi- 
derable; but ſtill ſome difference there is; ſomething we 
apprehend in one, and not in the other, which caſts the 
Scale, and draws us on to a Choice, though the Motion be 
ſo gentle, that we ſcarce feel it; and the Motive fo (lender, 
that we know not how to expreſs, and can very hardly give 
dur ſelves any account of it, But ſtill certain it is, that were 
a Man evenly poized between Two Deſires, he would cu 
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chuſe at all: For all Choice implies Inclination of the Mind, 
and all Inclination ſuppoſes Inequality. 
Another very neceſſary Direction in this Matter, is, That 
of conſulting with our Friends, and taking good Advice. Conſulta. 
For there is great danger in acting upon our own Heads, tion. 
and depending entirely upon our felves ; Others will ſee 
turther, and judge better of our Affairs, than Partiality | 
and Concern will ſuffer us to do. Now in this Point of ' 
Contuiring, there are two Cautions very neceſſary to be ob- | 
ſerved for the prudent Management of our ſelves, and the 3 
making this method turn to account with us. | 
1he Firſt regards the Choice of fit Perſons to Adviſe with: 
For many are much better let alone than applied ro, and a 
Man is as highly concerned to be upon his Guard, and con- 
 ceal his Deſiꝑns from ſome ſort of People, as he is to com- 
municate them, and addreſs for Counſel to others. Thoſe 
then, who are proper for ſuch purpoſes, muſt Firſt of all 
be Men of Integrity and Fidelity, that is fir to be truſted; 
and then they muſt be Men of ſound Senſe, Sober and Di- 
creet, Wiſe and Experienced; otherwiſe they will not be 
fit to Direct. Honeſty and Sufficiency are the two Indiſpen- 
ſable Qualifications of good Counſellers; and indeed, to 
theſe we may add a Third Conſideration which ought to 
weigh with us very much in our Choice ; and this is, Thar 
neither they themſelves, nor any of their Relations, or par- 
ticular Friends, be at all concerned in the matter we con- 
ſult about. For, though you may poſſibly Reply to this, 
That I have ſufficiently prevented any Miſchiefs of that 
kind, by providing already, that they ſhould be Perſons of 
Integrity, and whoever is ſo, will not be biaſſed by his 
own, or his Friend's Intereſt ; yet to that I muſt rejoin, in 
juſtification of this Advice; Firſt, Thar Honeſty fo ſtanch 
and firm, and Philoſophical, as ſhall be Proof againſt all 
the Impreſſions of Advantage, is to be met with in very 
few. It is indeed what ought to be; bur, as the World 
goes, it is rather to be wiſh'd for, than found and practis d. 
And Secondly, Allowing the Party we Conſult, to have 


attained this Perfection of unmovable Sincerity ; yet it is 
. neither Wiſdom, nor Kindneſs, nor good Manners, to * 
. drive him to ſuch Difficulties, and ſuch Anxieties of heart, k 
i as the asking his Advice in ſuch Circumſtances muſt needs 


; involve him in. This is what we call putting him in be- 
f tween the Milſtones, where he muſt either cruſh himſelf, 


04 The 


ox us. 
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The other part of Caution, requifite upon theſe occa- 
ſions, regards the receiving Advice, when our Counſellers 
are choſen. And this muſt be ſure to have a patient Hear- 
ing, and kind and grateful Entertainment allowed it; we 
ſhould tollow and put it in practice betimes, and not delay, 


till we are reduced to Extremities; we ſhould conſider and 


proceed upon it with Judgment and Candour, and be well 
pleaſed that our Friends ſhould ſpeak their Minds freely, 
and declare the Truth, though it happen to be ſevere and 
unpalatable to us- When we have taken our. Meaſures ac- 


_ cording to it, in full confidence of the Prudence and Friend- 


ſhip with which it was given, we mult not afterwards re- 


pine, or be ſorry that we have been guided by it, though the 
Event fall ſhort, or prove contrary to our Expectations, 


For it is a very common thing for good Counſel to be very 
unſucceſsful. But a Wiſe Man ought to take greater Satiſ- 
faction in proper Meaſures, and prudent Conduct, though 
the Conſequence be calamitous; than in the greateſt good 
Fortune imaginable, when his Meaſures were falſe and ill- 
adjuſted ; When as the Hiſtorian obſerves of Marius; The 
Raſhneſs of the General was corrected by the Event, and his 


fault received Honour and Commendation. It is below a Man 


of Senſe, and agreeable to the Character of Vulgar and Ig- 
norant Souls only, to fit down and wiſh they had done 


_ otherwiſe; and, after the matureſt Deliberation, and the 


beſt choice their cafe will admit, to fancy they took a wrong 
Courſe: For ſuch People in their Croſſes and Diſappoint- 
ments, only way the Reaſons for the contrary Methods, 


without having greatneſs or. Preſence of Mind ro counter- 


balance theſe, with thoſe other, once more forcible Argu- 
ments, which induced them to act as they did. Thus much 
was not amiſs, I thought to be hinted briefly for the uſe of 
thoſe who want and ask Advice; bur as for the Perſons 
addreſs'd to, the Rules fit to be obſerv d by them in giving 
of it, ſhall be ſpecified at large under the Head ot Prudence. 
For indeed Counſel is a very conſiderable and extenſive 
Branch of that Virtue. : - be bs 

The Fifth Thing, which I apprehend adviſable for the 


| 2deration prudent Management of Affairs, is a Steadineſs of Temper ; 


dic correcta Marii temeritas gloriam ex culpa invenit. 


conſiſting in a middle State, between the Extremes of Con- 


Fear and fidence and Diſtruſt; Aſſurance and Fearfulneſs. And this 
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is neceſſary to be well Moderated, both with regard to our 
clves and Others. FR 
To repoſe too great Confidence in a Friend, and reckon 
our ſelves abſolutely ſure of him, is very often Prejudicial 
to our Affairs; and to diſtruſt his Ability, or his Inclina- 
tion to do us Service, is offenſive to him; Inſomuch, that 
where we entertain Suſpicions, though never ſo juſt in them- 
ſelves, yet it is not prudent to give any Demonſtrations of 
our Jealouſie. For no Man loves to be Diſtruſted (becauſe 
every Man loves to be thought to have Power and Since- 
rity) and therefore to betray our Diſtruſt is ſure to Diſ- 
pleaſe 3 nay, likely to Provoke, and turn a Friend into an 
Enemy. But then, on the other hand we mult be careful 
too, not to be ſo entirely depending, ſo lazy and ſecure in 
our Confidences, as not to be very much upon our Guard, 
except it be with {ome very choice and tried Friends : A 
Man never Rides ſafe without the Reins in his own Hand; 


only the Skill of the Horſeman muſt be ſhewn, in neither 
letting them hang roo flack, nor drawing them too ſtiff. 


A Man ſhould never diſcloſe all his Thoughts, and Inten- 
tions; bur, fo far as he thinks convenient to communicate 
his Mind, he ſhould do it with Truth and Sincerity ; he 
muſt by no means Deceive or Enſnare his Friend, and 
therefore let him tell True; but he muſt take heed roo, 
that he be not Deceived or Abuſed himſelt, and therefore 
he ſhould take care not to tell All. He ſhould follow that 
excellent Advice of our Bleſſed Maſter; to Marry the Ser- 
pent with the Dove; tempering and qualifying that Inno- 


cence and Simplicity which reſtrains a Man from hurting 


Others, with that Wiſdom and Subtlety, which keeps him 
injuring himſelf; ſo ſtanding upon one's Guard, and De- 
tending one's felf againſt the Cunning Inſinuations, and 
Treacherous Deſigns, and unſeen Ambuſhmenrs of our pre- 
tending Friends. For Policy and Stratagem is as commen- 
dable a Weapon, when uſed Defenfively, as it is Diſho- 
nourable and Baſe, when Offenſive. - And therefore every 
Motion ſhould be wary and wel Ladviſed; and in our Ad- 
vances of Familiarity and Confidence, we muſt never en- 
gage fo far, as not to ſecure a Retreat to our ſelves, when- 
ever our Inclination ſhall diſpoſe, or the Neceſſity of our 
Affairs oblige us to it: Nay not only fo, It is not enough, 
that our Retreat be poſſible, but it muſt be ſafe and ealie, 
without any great Reluctancy in our Selves, or any Da- 
mage from thoſe in whom we Confidet. 5 
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On the other hand, we ſhould not fo far be confident of 

our Selves, as to let this grow into Security and Preſump- - 
tion. If we have Friends, though they do not bear our 8 
hole Weight, yet it is not convenient to let go our Hold; b 


nor for any Opinion, either of our own Abilities, or the F 
oſperous Condition of our Affairs, to diſdain another's 8 

N help or grow negligent and remiſs in our own Care. And 8 
yet this is oftentimes the Caſe of Men, who think no Body 1 
fo Wile as themſelves, or have that Opinion of their own a 
Power and Addreſs, to imagine every thing will bow be- 4 
fore, and truckle under them; that no Body will dare to t. 
attempt any thing to their Prejudice or Diſſatistaction; and + 
from theſe fond Poſſeſſions, come to abate of their Pains, V 
to deſpiſe all Care; and fo at laſt are abominably over- © 
reach d, furpriz'd into Miſchief and Ruin, and become a Jeſt Y 
and publick Scorn. | : p 
5 Another, and that indeed a very important piece of Ad- O 


Tier laying Vice, is, to take every thing in its proper Time, while 
n on Oc- it is ſeaſonable, and Occaſion ſerves. And in order here- 
can, unto, we mult be ſure to avoid Precipitation, which is a 5 
| mortal Enemy to Wiſdom, the bane and contounder of all | 
good Defigns: And a Vice very uſual, and much to be 
fear'd, among People in heat ot Youth, and all others of a 
warm and ſanguine Complexion. And in truth, the know- 5 
ing how to take every thing in the Nick ; to lay hold on 
every Opportunity and Advantage, and make the beſt of all ſt 


times, and all means of Action, 1s one of the maſterly Per- 5 
fections of a Wiſe and Dextrous Manager. For we are to A 
conſider, that every thing hath its Seaſon, and even the 5 


beſt things, as we may order them, may be irregular, and 
out of due Time. Now Haſt and Hurry is the moſt con- 5 


wait till Matters are ripe for Execution ; + The impatience 
andes * 


1 A 25 1 : A if 
Canis feſtinans cæcos parit catulos. | 1 
+ Nam qui cupit, feſtinat; qui feſtinat avertit; unde feſtinatio 5 


improvida & czcaz duo adverſiffima rectæ menti Czleritas & Ira. ie 


9 


* 


TY 5 uw + eve eee woe 
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and Anger are the Two things in the Warld moſt diſtant from a 
Sober and Fudicious Mind. Such is the account generally to 
be given of it; though it cannot be denied, but theſe Haſty 
Proceedings are frequently owing to Weakneſs, and want 
of Judgment. Now the contrary Vice of Heavineſs, and 
Sloth, and Negligence in our Affairs, which is ſometimes 
miſtaken for Solidity, and Thought, and wiſe Caution, is 
no leſs dangerous and deſtructive to our Affairs, eſpecially 
then, when all Preliminaries are adjuſted, all Reſolutions 
taken, and nothing remains but the Executive Part. For 
it is well obſerved, That in Deliberation and Conſultation a 


Man is allowed ro ſpend a great deal of Time, becauſe then 
every Particular is to be nicely weighed, every Advice can- 


vaſſed, and out of All compared together, the Beſt ro be 
pitch'd upon; but when we come to Action, the caſe is 
much otherwiſe, for the Mind is then ſuppoſed to be ſettled, 
and all Doubt over ; upon which account it 1s, that we are 
commanded by the Maſters of Wiſdom, to be Slow in 
Counſel, and Swift in Execution; to deliberate at leifure, 
but to finiſh apace. It is true indeed, this Rule is not fo 
univerſally efficacious, but that ſometimes we fee Events 
contrary to it. A Man ſtumbles upon Succeſs, though he 
run headlong upon it; and proves as Fortunate in the 
Event, though the Time he took to conſider was very 
ſhort ; and the Reſolves he made as raſh and imprudent, as 
they were haſty : But this is very ſeldom ſeen, and the few 
Inſtances we have of it are owing purely to Chance; 
And Chance is ſomewhat ſo diſtant from the ordinary 
courſe of Affairs, that a Man can never depend upon it, or 


govern himſelf by ſuch Events, On the contrary, he 


ſhould take great care, That theſe lucky Hits, like a win- 
ning hand, do not tempt us to run too great a Riſque, and 
venture upon them boldly, For, commonly ſpeaking, 
Gameſters give out Loſers; and all they have to ſhew for 
their daring Haſtineſs, is only that Proverb, Of Reſolving in 
Haſt, and Repenting at Leiſure; Ruin and a fruitleſs Re- 
morſe being commonly the End of ſuch inconſiderate Un- 
dertakings. | 

Theſe then are the Two Extremes, which like Rocks 
muſt be avoided, and with equal care too; for if we Split 
upon either, our Affairs will Th ſhipwrack'd and loſt. It 
is as great a Fault to anticipate a fair occaſion, and ſnatch 
it, while it is Green and Crude; as it would be to let it 
Wither and Rot in our Hands, The Former is a is" 
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moſt incident to Young Men, whoſe Spirits more briskly 
and their Blood boils in their Veins; and whoſe Defires are 
ſo eager and impetuous, that they want Patience, and can- 
not be content to let Time and Providence bring things to 


Maturity, and work for them; and ſo theſe ſprightly Men, 
by ſtarting too quick, run, and catch nothing; The Latter 


is more proper to Stupid Men, the Cowardly and Irreſo- 
-Jute, the Lazy and Ulnactive. For there is need of a 
Sprightly and Vigilant Soul to diſcern and to lay hold on 
Fayoureble ſunctures; but then at the ſame time that 
the Soul muſt be awake, we mult lee that it be not Reſt. 
Tefs.and Impatient. A Man mutt look before him; deſcry 
Opportunities at a diſtance; keep his Eye conſtantly upon 
them; obſerve all the Motions they make towards him; 
make himſelf ready for their approach; and, lying thus 
upon the catch, when he ſees his time, lay faſt hold, and 
not let go again, till he hath done his Buſineſs. : 
The Seventh, Direction I would give at preſent, is for a 
Man to govern himſelf well, and to do his Duty to the 
Two great Diſpoſers, and Superintendants of all Human 
Affairs; Induſtry I mean, or which in this place comes to 
the lame thing, Virtue, and Fortune. It bath long been 


matter of Controverſie, which of Theſe carry the greateſt 


Sway; and the Queſtion never was or will be decided to 
the Satisfaction ot all People; for ſome have a greater re- 
ſpect for the One, and ſome for the Other. Thus much at 
leaſt is paſt all Doubr, that both the One and the Other 
do a great deal; both have Power and Credit, and both 
have a Title indiſputable to ſhew for it; for nothing can 
be more palpably falſe, than that either of theſe Two does 
All, and the other Nothing. Perhaps indeed Matters 
would go better, if it were not thus; and Men have reaſon 
to wiſh, That the whole Authority were veſted in one of 


them ſingly. For then we ſhould know what to truft to. 


Then our Task would be eaſie, becauſe all our Thought and 
Diligence would be fixed, and determined ro one Object; 
Whereas now we float between both, the Diſtraction ot the 
Mind renders our Attempts infinitely laborious and full of 
hazard ; and we can very hardly attend to both, and bring 
them friendly to conſpire together. Daily Experience 
proves this Truth to us; for uſually thoſe who are very 
much taken up with the One, diſregard and perfectly deſpiſe 
the Other. Thus the Young and Sanguine, the forward and 
daring Men keep Fortune in their Eye, and lay the 1 


* Virtute duce, comite Fortuna, 
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ſtreſs there, as you ſee plainly by their large Hopes, and 
the mighty Succeſſes they promiſe themſelves in every Un- 
dertaking : And Fortune often rewards this Reſpect they 
pay her, and declares them her Favourites, by the many 
Prodigious and moſt Surprizing things wrought by them. 
On the other hand, Men in Years, whoſe Blood is cold and 
heavy, and they conſequently calm and ſlow, place all their 
Expectations in Induſtry: And it cannot be denied, but 
theſe act the more reaſonably of the Two. If a Man were 
diſpoſed to compare them both together, and obſerve what 
can be alledg d to determine his Choice on either fide ; we 
may ſtate the Matter very fairly thus. He that depends 
upon Induſtry, takes the ſafeſt Side, the more Virtuous, 
and the more Reputable: For admit, that Fortune run 
counter, and ſpightfully defeat all his Diligence, yet is 
there ſtill this Satisfaction left, that he hath made no falſe 
Steps, that he ſuffered in his proper Poſt, doing his Duty; 


and that he hath acquitted himſelf, as became a Wiſe and 
an Honeſt Man. Thoſe that take the other courſe, are in 


great danger of waiting and hoping in vain: But it all 


ſhould ſucceed to their Hearts deſire, yet ſtill this is none 


of their doing; nor is there really any Credit or Commen- 
dation due to them for it. But indeed Wiſdom takes a 
middle Courſe; ſhe adviſes no Man entirely to devote him- 
ſelf to either ot theſe; and though One may be preferred, 
yet not to that degree, as to bring the Other into abſolute 
Neglect and Contempt. For ſince Neither can be excluded 
from our Affairs, it is fit we ſhould allow Both a place in 
our Regard; and indeed they are often beholding to one 
another; and an obſerving Man will eaſily diſcern a great 
deal of Mutual Aſſiſtance, and a very good Underſtanding 
between them. We mult take care then to diſcharge our 
part to Both, but Both do not challenge ourReſpetts alike. 
For the Preference is abundantly on the fide of Induſtry ; 
for, according to that old Motto, * Virtue ſhould lead, and. 
Fortune go along with us, | 

There is yet one neceſſary Caution behind, which is, In 
all our Behaviour to act with Diſcretion. For this ſeaſons 
every Action, and gives it an agreeable Reliſh. © Now Diſ- 
cretion is not any one particular Quality, but a Large and 
Comprehenſive Virtue, that mingles with every part of our 
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Duty. Iadiſcretion ſpoils all; and. the very beſt Actions, 
it tainted with it, loſe all their Beauty and Commendation, 
If a Man deſign an Act of Beneficence or Charity, this is 


neceſſary to direct it; for neither all Kindneſſes are fit to 


be done, nor all forts of Perſons fir to receive them. If a 
Man would vindicate or excuſe himſelf, he muſt do it dif- 
creetly ; for there are ſome ways of Apologizing, which 
in effect are Bills of Indictment againſt one's Self; and in- 
creaſe the Suſpicion, inſtead ot clearing our Innocence, 
It a Man would pay Civilities, and appear courteous and 
well-bred, he muſt diſtinguiſh and moderate himſelf here 


too; otherwiſe he will run into the Exceis of Foppery and 


AﬀeRation, or degenerate into Clowniſh Rudeneſs; and 

the ſame may be ſaid of Offering, or Accepting, or any 

other Inſtance of Courteſie and Converſation ; or indeed of 

irtue in general ; for without this Prudence, and diſcreet 

anagery, even Virtue, and the beſt Intentions, can never 

1 nay, can ſcarce juſtiſie themſelves to the Spe- 
tors. h | W 
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CHAP: Nv + 
The Fruits, or Good Effect 5 of Wiſdom. f 
The Firſt, 
Eiving in a conſtant Readineſs for Death. 


The 5 of | HE Day of our Death is the Principal and moſt 


Important of any that belongs to us ; That which 
gives the finiſhing Stroke, and fixes the Character 


upon all the reſt ; for indeed all the Actions of our whole 


Life muſt be ſubmitted to this Teſt. This is moſt truly 
what we commonly call it, The Great Trial; The Eſſay, 
that diſtinguiſhes our Alloy and True Standard; and it is in 


the good Succeſs of this Trial, that we are to expect the 


reateſt Fruit of all our Studies, In order to make a true 
—— of Life, we muſt of neceſſity inform our ſelves 
what ſort of Concluſion it hath; For the End compleats 


and crowns the Work; and as a Good Death is an Honour 
to our whole Life, ſo an Ill one caſts back Infany, and 4 
HR a.” lies 
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lies all that went before. You can never give a Juſt Cha- 
rater cf the Player, till his Part be at an End; and the 
Caſe of common Life is ſo far the ſame, that the Manage- 


ment of the Laſt Act is incomparably the molt difficult of 


any that belongs to either of them. Epaminondas, one of 
the Braveſt Men that ever Greece bred, when his Opinion 
was ask'd, To which of the Three he thought the Prefe- 
rence due, Chabrias, Iphicratet, or Himſelt; made anſwer, 
That this was a Queſtion incapable of being reſolved ; For 
(ſays he) the Man that would determine juſtly of ſuch a 
Competition for Honour, muſt ſtay till he hath ſeen how 
we all three die. The Reaſon is evident; becauſe every 
every other Action of a Man's Life is capable of Hypocrice 


and Diſſimulation; but in this laſt Scene alone, All is Na- 


tural, and no room left for Counterfeit or Diſguiſe. 


* For then Mens Words will with chetr Thoughts agree; 
And, all the Mas pull d off, ſhew what they be. . 
| e Creech. 


Fortune, in truth, ſeems to way- lay us here; to drive us 
upon this as her laſt Reſerve; to make the utmoſt Effort 
upon our Virtue; and in one moment overturn all that 
Character and Credit, which we have for many Years with 
infinite Toil, and Anxiety, been ſetting up. Oh what a 
Triumph it would be then, to make a Man expire with 
Laberius his Exclamation; + T1 have lived this ene day more, 
than it was for my Honour and Advant age to have lived ! 80 
truly as well as wiſely, ſo every way worthy of Solon, was 


that Obſervation made to Cræſis, which one of the Poets 


hath iNuſtrated thus : | 


. Man muſt cenſured be by his Laſt Hour, 
Whom truly we can never Happy call, | 
Before his Death, aud cloſing Funeral. Sandys. 


n 


ys. 8 — — — 


Nam veræ voces tum demum pectore ab imo | | 
Ejiciuntur, & eripitur Perſona, manet Res. Lucret, Lib. III. 


f Nimirum hic die una plus vixi mihi, quam vivendum fuit. 
. cilicet ultima ſemper _ | 
xpe ctanda dies homini, dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo, ſupremaque funera debet, 
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Tis, without all diſpute, a moſt Excellent Attainment, 


Of knowirg to have learnt how to die: It is the Study of true Witdom, 
by to die. and that in which all its Rules, and all its Labours deter- 


mine: He that hath laid out his whole Life upon it, hath 
put it to no ill uſe ; and he, who among all the reſt of 


his Qualifications is not Maſter of this, hath thrown away 


all his Time and Pains to no manner of purpoſe. That 
Aan can never Live well, who knows not how to Die well; and 
he hath lived to very good parpoſe, who makes a happy End, 
(ſays Seneca.) A Man can no more govern and direct his 
Actions as he ought, who does not keep Death in his Eye; 
than an Archer can ſhoot well, who never looks at the 


Mark. In one word, The Art of Dying as becomes us, is 


the Art of Liberty, and an eaſie Mind; the way to get above 
all Fear, and to live in pertect Happinets and Tranquility; 
Without this there is no Pleaſure in Life; it is impoſſible 
indeed there ſhould ; for who can enjoy that with Peace and 


Satisfaction, which he eſteems moſt valuable and dear, and 


is tormented with perpetual anxious Fear of loſing every 
Moment? | 

Nou the Firſt and Principal Step toward this, is to make 
it our Care and conſtant Endeavour, that our Vices inay 
die before us; and then our next Care mutt be, to live in 
conſtant Readineſs and Expectation of dying our ſelves. 
Who can expreſs the happy Condition of that Man, who 


hath husbanded his Talent, and finiſh'd the Buſineſs of Life, 


before Death approach to interrupt him? So that when he 
comes to die, he hath nothing elſe to do but to die; no oc- 
caſion to ask longer time; no farther Buſineſs for this Body; 
no need of any thing; but can walk out of the World, 
pleaſed and ſatisfied, like a Gueſt after a full Meal: All this 
I take to be comprehended in the Notion of our being al- 
ways in a Readineſs for Death: There remains yet One 
Qualification more to be attained, which is the being Will- 
ing, as well as Ready ; for no Man dies well, who goes out 
of the World with ſuch Loathneſs and Reluctancy, that 


it is mere matter of Conſtraint 3 and plain, he would fain, 


but cannot, ſtay here any longer. 


The ſeveral Sentiments and Sorts of Behaviour, which | 


Five Sorts Men are capable of with regard to Death, may, in my Opt 


#f Behavi- nion, be reduced to theſe Five that follow: 


our with 
regard to 
Death. 


Evil. 


1. They may Fear and Avoid it, as the Laſt and greateſt 


2. They 
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2. They may expect and wait for it with great Eaſineſs, 
and Patience, and Reſignation of Mind, as for a Thing 
which they look upon as Natural, Unavoidable, and not 
only Neceſſary, but alſo Reaſonable to be undergone. 


3. They may deſpiſe it, as a Matter Indifferent, and of no ö 


great Concern to them. Nil 

4. They may wiſh for it, pray for it, make toward it, 
as the only Safe Harbour which can give them Reſt and 
Protection from the Troubles of this Life; nay, as that 
which will not only be a Deliverance, but a Happineſs; a 
mighty Advantage, as well a perfect Security. 

5. They may bring it upon themſelves. _ 

Now, if we examine theſe Particulars, the Second, Third, 
and Fourth will appear Commendable and Good ; the 
Thoughts and Reſentments of a Virtuous and a Judicious 
Mind ; though it muſt be allowed, that as they differ from 
each other, ſo they are expected to move and effect the 
Man differently, according to his preſent Circumſtances. 


| For All of them are not commendable equally, and at all 


times. But for the Firſt and Laſt, they never are or can be 
ſo at all; as being the Vicious Extremes of Weakneſs and 
Want of Virtue ; for how different ſoever the Effects may 
appear, This is the ſame common Cauſe. of them both. I 


ſhall enlarge a little, and try to illuſtrate each of theſe Par- 


ticulars, in this Chapter. twat vu | 
The Firſt is what no underſtanding Perſon: hath ever 


pretended to approve, though indeed it be the Practice (the Fear of 
Failing I oughr to ſay) of almoſt all the World. | And Deatb. 


what can be a greater Reproach 2 what a mere undeniable 
Evidence of the Weakneſs of Mankind, than that every. 
Body in a manner ſhould be guilty of that, which No Body 
dares undertake to defend? But on the contrary, againlt. 
thoſe who labour under this painful Folly, in Tenderneſs 
for themſelves ; or are thus concerned upon the account ot 
others, we can never want plenty of Arguments. Among 
others, theſe following Conſiderations may perhaps do 
ſomething toward ſoftning the Approach of our own 


Death, or that of our Friends to us. There is not in the The effe# 
World any Calamity, which Mortals have ſuch amazing of vain O. 
Notions, and live in fuch conſtant Terror of, as Death; and pinion. 


yet it is very evident, there is nothing they call a Misfor- 
tune, dreaded upon ſuch Poor, ſuch Inſignificant Grounds ' 
nay; I muſt revoke thoſe Words, Dreading and Mor- 


tune too; and dare venture to affirm, there is not any thing 


which ought to be received * greater Satisfaction, and a 
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more reſolved Mind. So that we muſt be forced to confeſs, 
in deſpight of all the Sophiſtry of Fleſh and Blood to the 


t 


w 


« 


contrary, chat this is a mere Vulgar Error; Opinion hath' Y'«. 


cc 


charm'd and-caprivated-all-rhe World; for Reaſon hath no 


hand at all in it. We take it upon truſt from the Ignorant 


and Unthinking Multitude, and believe it a very great Evil, 
berauſe they tell us ſo; but Wiſdom aſſures us. that it is a 
Deliverance and ſure Repoſe from all the Evils that can 
poſſibly befal us ; the only Haven where we can lie fafely, 
after the Waves and Storms of a Troubleſom Toſſing World, 
we turn the deaf Ear, and believe not one word the can ſay. 
Thus much is certain: Death, when actually preſent, never 
did any body hurt; and none of thoſe many Millions, who 
have made the Experiment, and know what it is, have 


made any Complaints of this nature concerning it. If then 


Death muſt be called an Evil, it hath this to ſay in its own 
Vindication; That of all the Evils which are, or ever were 
in the World, this is the only one that does no body harm; 
and in truth, the mighty Dread of it proceeds merely from 
ghaſtly and monſtrous Ideas, which Mens vain Imaginations 

rm of it at a diſtance. There is nothing of Foundation 
or Reality at the bottom; tis all Opinion and Fancy; nay, 


tis the very Inſtance, in which Opinion pretends moſt to 


ſet up againſt Reaſon; and attempts to fright us out of our 
Wits, by ſhewing the hideous Vizor of Death : For, Rea- 


ſon to fear it there can be none, becauſe we are ſo perfectly 


© ;3gnorant' what it is. How Unaccountable is our Concern; 
no almoſt Impoſſible indeed, for a Thing, of which we 


have little or no Notion? Upon which account, He, who 
lad Apolio's Teſtimony for the Wiſeſt Man living, ſaid, that 
to fear Death, was to pretend to be more knowing than 
one really was, and a vain Affectation of Wiſdom; for it 
was to make the World believe a Man underſtands a thing, 
which neicher He, nor any body elſe underſtands : And we 
find, that this was his real Senſe; by the Teftimony his Pra- 
Rice gave to it. For when his Friends importuned him to 


plwKkead for his Life, and juſtifie himſelf againſt the Calumaies 
> of: his Accuſers, the Addreſs he made upon that Occaſion, 

we are told, was to this Effect. 2 | 
Gentlemen. If I ſhould make it my requeſt, That 


vyou would not put me to Death, I am under ſome appre- 
Ba 0 asking a Puniſhment, inſtead of a Favour; 
and ſuing to my on Diſadvantage. For I muſt inge · 
4 nuoutly confeſs, I do not at all know what it is to Die, 
& nor what Good or Ill is conſequent upon it. They 2 
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fear Death muſt in reaſon preſuppoſe ſome Notices of it: 
“for my own part, I declare I have none ; nor can I te 
at all, either what ſort of Paſſage that is, which leads into 


* the other World, or how Matters ſtand there; ſo that for 


“ ought I know to the contrary, both the One and the 
Other, the Condition and the Way to it, may be exceed- 
„ ing Deſirable, and full of Felicity, As for thoſe things, 
* which I know to be Evil, ſuch as Injuſtice and Wrong, 
4 have the greateſt abhorrence of them, and avoid them 
“ with all poſſible Circumſpection and Care; But for ſuch 
* as I know nothing ot, I know as little how to Hate, or 
© to Fear them. Now Death I own is one of theſe; and 
therefore, Gentlemen, I leave the Matter wholly to You- 
“ For really I cannot be fatisfied, whether is beſt for me 
to Die or not to Die; and therefore I hope you will 
Order what is really beſt; and I am perfectly content you 
* ſhould determine and diſpoſe of me, as you think fir. 
And why this mighty Trouble and Concern upon the 


Mp 


account of Death? This in the firſt Place is moſt deſpicable 93 


Weakneſs, and ſcandalous Cowardice, the mereſt Woman 

the moſt tender- heared Wretch alive can Compoſe her ſe] 

in a few Days, and put an End to the juſteſt Paſſion, for 
the Loſs of a Husband, or a Child; and what a Diſparage- 
ment 1s it to Reaſon and Wiſdom, that they ſhould not 
effect that preſently, which in a little while will do it ſelf 2 
The moſt Ignorant and poor Spirited Man alive can do it 
with the help of Time; and why ſhould not a Wiſe and 
Brave Man do it without that Advantage 2 For what is 
Wiſdom, and Reſolution, and Gallantry of Soul good for, 
or how ſhall wediſtinguiſh it, if it do not quicken a Man's 
pace, and render him more expert and dextrous ; fo that he 
ſhall be able to do Greater Things, and to diſpatch them 
with greater eaſe and ſpeed, than Qthers, who are deſtitute 
of theſe Accompliſhments 2 From the ſame Weakneſs and 
Irreſolution it is, that the Generality of Dying Men, are 
never ſenſible of their laſt Hours; but flatter themſelves 
with Expectations of perfect Recovery, or longer delay at 
leaſt; and perhaps, there is no one paſſage of our Lives 
comparable to this part for Cheat and Deluſion; none that 
equally ſooths, and amuſes us With vain hopes. Not that I 
aſcribe this wholly to Weakneſs neither; for poſſibly Va- 


nity may contribute a great deal toward it. We look upon 


our Death, as a matter of mighty Conſequence, a ſtrange 
and moſt important Revolution; in which the whole 


World is concerned; and can ſcarce begprought to imagine, 
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that Providence will permit a Calamity, in which all Na- 
ture mult ſuffer, and this orderly and beautiful Syſtem of 
the Univerſe End, and Periſh. So extravagant are the No- 


tions we entertain of our Selves, and of the importance we 
are of to God and the World. 


Beſides all this, ſuch a Man is evidently guilty of Inju- 


ſtice. For if Death be really a good and a deſirable Thing, 
Wherefore are we afraid of it? And if it be otherwiſe, Why 
do we make it worſe ? This is to aggravate and multiply 
upon our ſelves the very Thing we pretend moſt to be afraid 
of; and to create new Pains and Torments, which Death 


knows nothing of, nor would ever bring upon us. This is 


a Fool-hardy Madneſs, like his, who, when an Enemy had 
Robbed him of one part of his Goods, threw the reſt into 
the Sea, to ſhew how little he valued the Injury his Plun- 
derer had done him. | | 
Laſtly. To live in fear of Death is the greateſt Injury a 
Man'can be guilty of to himſelf; the ſpightfulleſt way of 
deſtroying his own Lite. For no Man, who hath this 
Dread perpetually upon him. can ever have any tolerable 


Enjoyment of himſelf or the World. He only lives truly free 


and at eaſe, who 1s got above the Fears of Death : And on 


the other hand, Life were no better than perpetual Slavery, 


if the Liberty of Dying were taken away. Death is in effect 
the only Foundation, and Support of all the Freedom we 
can make any Pretenſions to; The ſure, and common Re- 
treat from all our Sufferings and Hardſhips. A Man there- 
fore muſt needs be very wretched and uneaſie (and yet thus 
wretched are almoſt all Mankind) who takes off the Quiet 
and Enjoyment of Life, by an anxious Concern and Fear to 
die; and loſes all the Benefit of Death too, by an immode- 
rate Fondneſs, and afflicting Solicitude for Life. 

And yet, as full of Diſcontent as People generally are 
with the preſent Order and Conſtitution of Things; what 
loud Complaints, what eternal Murmurings, may we very 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, would have filled their Mouths, if it 
had been otherwiſe? How would Nature and Providence 
have been curfed, condemned, and blaſphemed, if Men had 
been under a fatal Neceſſity of dwelling always here, whe- 
ther they would or no; and no ſuch kind Relief, as Death 
is, had been provided for them 2 Think with your ſelt, how 
much more Inſupportable, how much more Gricyous and 
Burdenſome a Lite muſt needs be, without any Period 
aſſign d for it; than that Lite we now lead, which is at- 
tended with s Necelity of leaving it, but of laying 2 
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the Load that oppreſſes us along with it too? To this pur- 
pole it is, that the Poets tell us, Chiron retuſed to be Im- 
mortal, when it was proffer d him, upon receiving Infor- 
mation from the God of Time (his Father Saturn) what 
hard Conditions the Gift was clogged with. On the other 
hand, What would become of the World, if there were not 
ſomething of Pain and Bitterneſs, which ſhould diſcourage 
us, and create in us ſome Averſion to Dying? There is no 
doubt to be made, but were it not for this Check upon our 
Nature, Men would run out of the World eagerly, greedily 
embrace Death, and upon every little Petr take Sanctuary here, 
without any manner of Judgment or Diſtinction, how far 
the Provocation ought to carry them. We mult therefore 
upon ſecond Thoughts confeſs, that this Mixture is made 
with Diſcretion, fir to preſerve us in a due Moderation; ſo 
as neither to be fond of Life, nor peeviſhly weary of it; and 
ſo again, as neither to be afraid of Death, nor to court and 
haſten ro it ; both the One and the Other are tempered 


with Sweet, and allayed with Bitter; enough of the One 


to recommend and make it Tolerable; and fo much of the 
Other too, as will keep it from being the Object of any 
Paſſion in Extremes. So neceſſary are the Ingredients, ſo 
jaſt the Preportions ; ſo skiltul, and withal fo tender ot our 
Good, the Hand that mingled them. 

Now the Remedy which the Vulgar preſcribe againſt the 
Fears I have been condemning, is much too dull and ſtu- 
pid; For they adviſe a Man to baniſh all Uneaſineſſes of 


this kind, oy {triving to forget the Occaſion of them, and 


drawing off the Mind to ſomething elſe. *Tis upon this 
Account, that you find them always bid their Friends never 
Think of Death, and can by no means bear to hear 1t 
Named : But ſure this is for many Reaſons a very improper 
Preſcription» For, in the firſt place, fuch an odd careleſs 
Temper as this, is ſomewhat fo contrary to a Man of Parts 
and Judgment, ſomewhat ſo like a State of Thoughtleſneſs 
and Inſenſibility, that none but the Ignorant and the Heavy 


ſeem capable of the Medicine: Application and good Senſe 


cannot Doze away a Life at this Rate. But if every Body 


could bear the Phyſick, yet what Operation, what good 


Effect is to be expected from it? Where would all this end at 
la, and what a miſerable Account ſhould we find when we 
come to the upſhot, and feel how dear this Courſe hath coſt 
us? For do but imagine the Condition of a Man ſurprized by 
Death ; the Tears, the Agonies, the Groans and Lamenta- 
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tions, the Rage, the Deſpair, in a word, the inexpreſſible 


Confuſion of being ſeiz d all on the ſudden, by a Mercileſs, 


Invincible, and Unſeen Enemy. Theſe are ſuch dreadful 
Circumftances, that Wiſdom ſure gives much ſafer and bet- 
ter Advice, in directing Men to ſtand their Ground ; to 
face their Enemy; to obſerve his Approaches; and pro- 
vide for the Combat. Nay rather indeed, to encounter him 


perpetually, by following a Method the direct contrary to 


that of the Vulgar; which is, by fixing their Eyes and 


Thoughts ſteadily upon Death; to converſe, and grow inti- | 


mately acquainted with it; to render it gentle and tame by 
Familiarity and long Uſe. To carry the Idea and the ſtrong- 
eſt Repreſentations of it that we can poſſibly form, con- 
ſtantly about with us. To harden our felves in the Ex- 
pectation of it; and that not only in Times of Sickneſs, and 
Danger, where we have reaſon to ſuſpect our ſelves; but 


in our moſt confirmed Health; in the midſt of what we call 


Safety. Death ſhould not be the Companion of our black, 
and tullen, and melancholy Hours only; but of our greateſt 
Gaieties, beſt Humour, and moſt folemn Entertainments 
and Delights. The Sawce to every Diſh; the Burden to 
every Song ſhould this Reflection; That we are always in 
danger, ſet as fair Marks, and that Death is aiming at us; 
that ſeveral others have been ſnatch d away, who thought 
themſelves as far out of the reach of his Dart, as we can 
ſuppoſe our ſelves to be now in the heighth of all our Jollity; 
That an Accident, which happen d at One Time, or to 
One Perſon, may as well happen to Another: And thus we 
are adviſed by the Wiſeſt Men, to check our Pleaſures, and 
'abate our blind Security, by imitating, as well as ſupplying 
by theſe never unſeaſonable Meditations, that * Ancient Cu- 
ſtom ot the Egyptians, who at their Feaſts ſerved up a Deaths- 
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According to the Cuſtom of the Egyptians, &c. The Meaning of this 
Cuſtom is very often miſunderſtood, and miſapplied. For whereas 


the bringing this Death's-head in to the Company at Publick Enter- 
tainments, is bf quently /obkid upon as done with a deſign to check 


the Exceſſes of Mirth, with this Melancholy, but never Unſeaſonable 
Reflection: Both Herodotus in his Euterpe, and Plutarch in his Tract 


de Iſid. & Ofiride, give a quite different account of the Matter; and 
report it to have been done for the heightning of their Jollity; by 
conſidering, that the ir Time was but ſhort, and therefore they oughc 
to make the beſt of it. This Emblem in effect ſpeaking that Maxim 
of the Epicure, Let us Eat and Drink, for io morrom we die. 1 4 
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Chap. 11. Conſtant Readineſs for Death. 
head; and that of Chriſtians, and other Perſuaſions too, 
who contrive, that their Burying- places ſhall join to their 
Temples, or be in ſome other Parts the moſt conſpicuous 
and frequented of any: The Original whereof ſeems to have 
been, That theſe Publick Monuments might awaken Men's 
Minds, and preſerve the Reflections and Remembrances of 
Death always freſh and vigorous. Where Death awaits us, 
is very uncertain z and therefore we ſhould expect to meet 
it every where, and every moment; and make fuch con- 
ſtant and ſure Proviſion againſt its coming, that let it ſteal 
upon us never ſo Cunningly, never ſo Suddenly, it may find 
us always in readineſs. This is no ſuch mortifying Exer- 
ciſe, as ſome fondly imagine; quite otherwiſe, it rather 
{weetens Life, and recommends its Enjoyments, by ſetting 
us above the Fears, and Diſappointments, and amazing 
Terrors, which Worldly and Senſual Men feel and labour 
under. It abates our Loſſes, by foreſeeing and preparing 
for them; and it doubles our Advantages, by looking upon 
them, as clear Gains, and adding a pleaſing fort of Surprize 
0 the er Thus the Poet very juſtly hath obſer ved to 
is Friend ; ene II 


* While midſt ſtrong Hopes and Fears thy Time doth waſte, 
Think every Riſmg Sun will be thy laſt. EY TEA 
And ſo the grateful unexpected Hour | ; 
Of Life prolong d, when come, will pleaſe thee more. 

BEL een 


But, that we may not be thought guilty of Injuſtice, in 
condemning People unheard; let us examine a little into 
the Grievances they complain of, and the Excuſes they 
make for themſelves upon this occaſion; and then it will 
appear, how frivolous and fooliſh all the Apologies are, by 
which they would palliate their Fears, and pur ſome ſpecious 
Colour upon their Melancholy Apprehenfions. And here 
you may obſerve throughout, that Men are generally 
aſhamed to own their being afraid to die, ſimply conſider d; 
and therefore they bethink themſelves of ſome {ad aggrava- 
ting Circumſtance or other ; by which they hope to juſtifie 
their uneaſie Dread for themſelves, or their inordinate Grief 
for their Friends, who have been taken from them: O01 
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* Omnem crede diem tibi dilauxiſſe ſupremum, . 
Grata ſuperveniet, quæ non * Hora. Hor. Lib, 1. Ep. 15 
TEE es | 4 The 


Of Wiſdom. Book II. 

The Firſt of theſe is Dying Young ; and this they think a in 
very lamentable Caſe; for what Reflection can be more di- ta 
ſturbing, than that Death ſhould ſnatch them rudely be- C 
fore their Time; that he ſhould crop this lovely Fruit, ar 
while green, and in the Bud; and mow down the Glory of R 
the Field, before it was ripe for the Sickle 2 This indeed is ev 
a Complaint moſt uſual, moſt becoming Mean and Vulgar m 
Souls, who meaſure every thing by the Length; and count al 
nothing valuable, but that which laſts a great while:  w 
Whereas on the Contrary, we find, that Things rare, and ſe 


excellent, and exquiſite in their kind, are generally the tt 
moſt fine, and ſubtle, and ſubject to Diſſolution and De- a 
cay. Tis eſteemed a Maſter- piece in Art, to contract a mM 

reat deal into a narrow room; and God and Nature have t! 
10 far taken the ſame Method in their choiceſt Pieces, that Y A 
a Man would almoſt think it a Fate upon Extraordinary ir 
Perſons to be ſhort-livd. Eminent Virtue, great Paris and u 
Attainments, and Old Age very ſeldom meet together. But a: 
the ſolid Comfort is, that the true Eſtimate of Life is to be at 


taken from its Uſe and End; and if it be well employ d u 
and well finiſh'd, all the reſt hath its due proportion. Years tl 
are good for nothing but to make a larger Sum; nor does Ie 
the Number of them contribute one whit to the rendring k 
Life more or leſs Happy, more or leſs Deſirable. But the 0 
ſhorteſt Term is capable of Virtue and Felicity, and hath I 
its proper Perfections, which are no more increaſed by y 
Quantity, than the Largeneſs of the Circumference makes h 
the Perfection of a Circle: The Leaſt Round is as truly ſo 

as the Greateſt; and as the Figure in Lines, ſo the Quality 
and Manner in Life, does all. A Man of ſmall Limbs and 
Low Stature, is as truly a Man as the Talleſt Giant that 
ever Story deſcribed ; and to be ſhort, neither Men nor their 
Lives are to be Eſtimated by their Bulk and Length ; but 

by having All their Parts entire, and every Qualification re- 
quiſite or poſſible to the Condition of their Nature. 

Z Another could be well enough content to Die, but to do 

this in a remote Country, at a diſtance from all his Relati- 

ons; to be cut off with a Violent Death, and have his Car- 

kaſs lie Unburied, and ſtink above ground: This is what he 

cannot bear; and ſure every body muſt allow ſuch a Death 

to have a world of Horror in it, in compariſon of that gen- 

| tle and eaſie Paſſage which thoſe have, who die in Peace 

and Quietneſs ; by the {low and gradual Decays of Age, or 

ſuch as we call dying a Natural Death at leaſt, decently and 
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in their Beds, with their Relations and Friends about them; 
taking and giving the Laſt folemn Ceremonies of Parting ; 
Comforting thole they leave behind, and receiving Support, 
and Aſſiſtance, and Conſolation from them. Now how 
Reaſonable or Natural foever theſe Notions may ſeem, *tis 
evident all Mankind are not of the fame Opinion. How 
many Brave Men do we fee every day, who follow the Wars, 
and contend for the Poſt of Honour in the Engagement, 
without any of theſe tender Thoughts 2 They put them- 


ſelves in the way of Dying, when Life and Vigour are at 


their higheſt pitch; they go into a Forein Land for Graves, 
and think the Heaps of Slain, and the Throng ot fallen Ene- 


mies the nobleſt Monument; ſo far are they from grieving, 
that they cannot lie among their Family and their Friends. 
And as for the Terrors of a Violent Death, they are exceed - 
ing Childiſh and Vain; and would eaſily be cured, could 
we prevail with our Selves to ſee Things as they are. For, 
as little Children cry and tremble at Men in Vizors, but 
are preſently quiet, and lay aſide their Fears, as ſoon as you 
uncover their Faces; ſo it is here. Remember then Man, 


that Fire, and Sword, and all other Inſtruments of Vio- 
lence, and Caſualties, and ſurprizing Aggravations of this 
kind are only the hideous Diſguiſe of Death; a Vizor put 
on to affright us; but all this Effect is owing to the diſmal 
Idea's we form to our Selves ; for take but off this Mask, and 


you will find that Death is always one and the ſame. And 


he, who dies in Battel, or is Burnt in his Bed; he that falls 
in an inſtant by the hand of an Executioner, and he that 
Expires upon a Rack, meet all in the ſelf- ſame State, tho 
they do not come to it the ſame way, and die the very 
Death that Women and Children, and all chat ſeem to us 
to depart in the eaſieſt, gentleſt, and moſt peaceable man- 
ner, Die. The Difference lies only in the Pomp and Noiſe, 
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the Preparation and Prefacing of Death; bur let the Cere- 


monies be what they will, in the Subſtance and Thing it 
ſelf, there neither is, nor can be any Difference at all. 

Another ſore Grievance is their Concern to leave the 
World. But what occaſion of Grief is there in This? Alas! 


here is nothing new; all your Curioſity hath been ſatisfied 


over and over; and you have ſeen all that is to be ſeen al- 
ready. Each Day is equal and exactly alike to every other 
Day. Four and twenty Hours brings the World round, the 


fame Succeſſion of Light and Darkneſs : There is no freſh 


Sun to be Lighted up, nor any other Courſe or a 
2 2 | 1 7 | . ; . 5 f - . 2 t 
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than what Nature hath Travelled in from the very Begin- 
ning · But put the longeſt Period the thing can bear, and 
One Year is ſure to preſent you with all the Viciſſitudes: In 
the Change of theſe Seaſons you ſee the ſeveral Stages of the 
World and your own Life; the Sprightlineſs of Infancy, 
and a new Born Univerſe in the Spring; the Gay and 
Chearful Youth of Summer; the Maturity and Manhood of 
Autumn; and the decrepid Age, the Decays and Defor- 
mity ot a dying World in Winter. All the Trick is to play 
this Farce over again, and begin where this time T welve- 
month we left off. So that they who live longer, do not ſee 
any more Objects than Others; but only more of the ſame 
Objects oftner repeared to them. 5 
But Friends and Relations are very dear to us, and it is a 
hard thing to part with theſe. Never fear, Man, thou wilt 
find a great many of thy Family and Acquaintance in the 


Place whither thou art going. Thou art rather parted from 


thy Friends here at preſent; for the Number of thoſe thou 
leaveſt behind, is not comparable to thoſe thou will meet in 
another World. Thy Acquaintance will be infinitely in- 
creaſed, and abundance of thy Kindred are there, whom yet 
thou haſt never ſeen. All, who were too Little, or too 
Great; too Remote, or too much before thy Time, to be 
known and taken notiee of here. And as for thoſe, whoſe 
Correſpondence is {weet and valuable now, remember that 
the Separation is like to be very ſhort; for they too are 
Travelling the {ame Road, and follow thee apace to thy 
Journeys End. 4 e ee 

Oh! but a Man hath a Family of dear Pretty Children, 
and what will become of theſe poor Orphans? What a 
World of Difficulties muſt all this ſwęet Innocence ſtruggle 
wich 2 How will they be expoſed for want of a Parent's 
Care? What a Prey will they be made, if they have For- 
tunes 2. And it they have none, How will they be Supported, 
or where will they find the Kindneſs of Inſpection and good 


Advice ? For they who are deſtitute of a Competence, and 
ſtand moſt in need of Friends, are leaſt likely to have their 


Aſſiſtance. This is ſurely a very cutting Conſideration, a 


natural Anxiety, and a neceflary Conſequence of thoſe ten- 


der Regards thought due to a Man's Poſterity. 


But, hark you my Friend; conſider again, whoſe Chil- 


2 


dren theſe are; Are they not God's as well as yours ? Nay, 


Arethey not his a great deal more than yours ? He hath an 
Original Right in them; He is their True, their A a 
22 757 8 . 5 ner; 
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ther; You are only ſo in a ſuborcinate Senſe ; as One who 
by his Permiſſion were an Inſtrumental Cauſe of their Being. 
He is able to Proyide for his own Family; never fear it: 
All your Care without His Bleſſing is Vain and of no Signi- 
ficance while you Live; but though His Aſſiſtance be neceſ- 
fary to you; Yours is not in any degree ſo to Him. He will 
ferl no Difficulty at all in Suſtaining theſe Orphans, when 
you are taken from them. Every Condition, and all Times 
are equal to Omnipotence. And if you cannot queſtion 


His Power, Have you any pretence to doubt His Diſpoſition? 


You have daily Experience of this; they Subſiſt by His Boun- 
ty, even now; His Bowels are not leſs tender than yours; 
and as He is more truly and properly, ſo is he a more, Infi- 
nitely more Affectionate Father to them, than your -felt 
are; It is moſt abſurd to think, that you can either Do, or 
Wiſh better for them than He. Nay, if upon any other 
Conſideration ſuch an Imagination could be endured, yet 
even common Experience contradicts it. Do but obſerve 
the Circumſtances of ſuch as ſeem to be left entirely upon 
Providence; deftirute of all Human Advantages z and you 
ſhall find more thriving Men in the World, more that have 
been raiſed to great Honours, and eminent Poſts, and plen- 
titul Fortunes, who have had nothing bur His Favour, and 
their own Induſtry to depend upon, than Others, Who be- 
gun upon good Funds, and thought they might reaſonably 
promiſe themſelves much greater Succeſs. So particularly, 
ſo vibly, is He the Father of the Fatherleſs- A. 
But it may be you are afraid to venture into this dark 
Place all alone. Never trouble your ſelf ; you need not fear 
a Solitary Journey. That Road is always very full of Com- 
pany. /. There are abundance of Men, that die when you do; 
nay more than you can imagine, ſet out the very ſame hour 
with you. | | tj 
To be ſhort, You are going to a Place, where you ſhall 


be ſure never to grudge at the Loſs of this Life. For what 
room, . what pretence can there be for any ſuch Diſcontent 2 


It a Man, who hath felt all the Troubles of Life, had it in 


his Choice, whether he would live the ſame over again; 


without all Controverfie he would refuſe it. And, if before 


one is firſt called into Being he could See and Know what he 
is going about, he would rather chuſe to ſleep ſtill in Non - 
entity. * Mere People throughly acquainted with the Cuulitiams, 


Ow 2 


* Yitam nemo acciperet, ſi daretur Scientibus, 
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and Incumbrances of Living, no body ( ſays a Wiſe Man) would 
accept Lie upon thoſe Terms. What ground of Diſſatisfacti- 
on then can occur to them who have felt and ſuffered under 
theſe 2 What Temptation can they have to wiſh a Second 
Torment, or to Repine, that their Firſt was not of a longer 


Continuance ? The Old Philoſophers fixed upon this Argu- 


ment for Comfort, and thought it an irretragable one. Ei- 
ther we are Nothing at all after Death, or we are in a much 
better State than at preſent; and either we way have Reaſon 


to be well Content to die, becauſe either way Death puts an 
end to all our Suffering and Pain. There is, I confeſs, a a 


© great Alteration in the Caſe, when we come to conſider 


© there is a State, infinitely Worſe than the moſt exquiſite, 


and moſt durable Miſeries of this Life. But then this is 


what we have fair warning of, and may avoid if we pleaſe. 
A Chriftian who lives as he ought, is better fortified with 


E 
« 


„the leſs Meaſure of their Iniquities; and the Damn d 
* themſelves would not wiſh to Live again, but upon a 
* ſuppoſition, that they ſhould Live better than before. 


_ © But be that State to which Death turns ſuch Men over 


* never ſo dreadful, yet ſince this is a Miſery of their own 
+ making, it comes not within the compals of our preſent 
* Argument, which only undertakes to ſhew, That Death 
** hath nothing formidable, ſo far as Nature and Providence 


are concern d in it.” And that comes to thus much, and 


no more. You came out of Death, that is, out of a State 
- of Inſenfibility, into Life, a Scene of Buſineſs and; Action; 
and this you did without any Horror or Paſſion, or the leaſt 
Diſorder; You are now going back again into the former 
Condition of Sleep and Inactivity. Travel then the way 
you came, with the fame unconcernedneſs you did before. 
For after all, Nhat mighty Calamity can it be to return from 
whence you came, and where you lay hid for many Ages? 

It may be the Gaſtlineſs of Death affrights you, becauſe 


dying Perſons make but a very ill Figure. is true, you | 


ſee their Countenance diſcompoſed, their Features diſtorted 
with Convulſions, and all their Body ſtruggling and labour- 


ing under Agonies and Pains. But all This is only that ugly 


wg 
2 


KReverti unde veneris quid grave eſt? | 
Vizor, 


the matter as Chriſtians; becauſe thus we are aſſured that 


Arguments againſt the Fear of Death, than any other 
_ © Perſon can be. And they who will nor live ſo, have no 
KReaſon to repine ; for even thus, the ſhorter the Life, 
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Vizor, which (as I ſaid before) Death puts on to ſcare us 3 


it is not Death it ſelf in its own Natural Viſage ; for that 


hath nothing of Horror or Deformity, but is all Quietneſs 
and Compolure We ſend our Senſes and Paſſions out to 
diſcover this unknown Land ; and they, like cowardly Spies, 
bring us an ill Report of the Country. They never pene- 
trated far enough to get true Intelligence; they ſpeak no- 
thing of their own Knowledge, but make a Report only 
from the common Rumour of Ignorant People, and their 
own Fears. | | 

But it ſnatches ſo many things away from Us, or rather 
it takes us away from them ; nay, takes us away from our 
Selves, removes us from all that we have been ſo long ac- 
quainted with, and accuſtomed to, and puts us in a State of 
Darkneſs and Horror, ſuch as we have no Knowledge of ; 
and from this Condition of Light, ſhuts us up in Eternal 
Night: In a word, Ir is our End, the Ruin, the Diſſolution 
of our Perſons. Theſe are the cutting Conliderations which 
Men aggravate to themſelves, and magnifie the terrible 


Ideas. To all which we may return a ſufficient Anſwer in 


one word ; by ſaying, That Death being the neceffary Law 
and Condition of Human Nature, from which there is no 
poſſibility of an Eſcape (as will be ſhewn hereafter ) it is to 
no purpoſe to diſpute, or create theſe Uneaſineſſes to our 
own Minds ; and wretchedly fooliſh, to rorment our ſelves 
with Fears of a Thing, which there is no getting quit of. 
Things that are doubttul and contingent may be a proper 
Object of Fear; but for thoſe that are fix d and irreverſible, 
we have nothing to do but to ſit down, and expect, and 
prepare to meet them. But waving that, I rather chuſe to 
obſerve at preſent, how extremely miſtaken theſe Men are 
in their Account; For the Matter is in very Truth, the di- 
rect Reverſe of all the terrible Repreſentations theſe Perſons 
form to themſelves. For Death, inſtead of taking away 
from us all that is valuable and dear, puts into our Poſ- 
ſeſſion all we are capable of receiving; Inſtead of taking us 
from our Selves, it enlarges us from our Confinement, and 
reſtores our Souls to pertect Liberty, and true Enjoyment ; 
Inſtead of locking us up in the dark, it ſets us in the clear- 
eſt and brighteſt Light; and ſerves us as we ule to deal by 
the Fruits, when we take off the Skin, or Shell, or other 
Covering, that ſo we may ſee, and uſe them, and taſte their 
Natural Excellence. It removes us out of a ſtreight incon- 
venient Dwelling, from a Dark, and Rheumatick, and Diſ- 


 Ealed Place, where we can tee but a very little Spot of Hea . 
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ven, and only receive Light by Reflection, and at a vaſt di. 
{ fiance, through two little Holes of our Eyes; into a Region 
of abſolute Liberty, confirmed and uninterrupted Health; 


| perpetual and inceſſant Light, a Sun that never ſets, and 
| Endle(s Day without any gloomy Intervals: * A Place 
where our Faculties. ſhall be enlarged, and all Heaven will 
diſplay it ſelf to us; where we ſhall not only fee Light, but 
dwell with it in its own proper Sphere. In a word, It de- 
livers us from the very Thing we dread moſt, by making us 
Immortal, and putting a final and full Concluſion to that 
Death, which took place from the Inſtant we came into the 


World, and was finiſh'd at our Paſſage into Eternity. + For 


were to be our Laſt, is really our Firſt, the joy ful Birthday 
into a Life, which can never have an End. 
Me come now to conſider the Second Sort of Reſentment, 
which Men are affected with, upon the account of Death; 
which is, Waiting for, and entertaining it with contented 
and chearful Minds, when it comes. This is indeed the 
Quality of a good, a gentle, and well governed Spirit; and 
the Practice ot it is peculiar to a plain, eaſie way of living; 
and to Perſons, who, as they make the beſt of Life, and 
enjoy the Quiet of it, ſo know very well how to eſteem it 
as it deſerves; but ſtill they make Reaſon the Standard of 
all their Affections and Actions; and, as they are well ſatis- 
| fied to ſtay here, ſo they readily obey, when Providence 
| thinks fit ro call them our of the World. This is a Medium 
| yery juſtly temper'd, a Maſterly Greatneſs of Soul; and ſuch 
| an indifference to all here below, as a Life of Retirement 
i and Peace ſeems beſt qualified for; and the two Extremes 
| 


12. 


between which it lies, are Deſiring and Dreading, Courting 
and Running away from Death; according to that of the 
Poet: 1 , - 
| ith Courage firm, and Soul ſedate, 
Attend the Motions of thy Fate; 

And whether Death be far or near, 
Tide free fromeager Wiſh, and anxious Fear, 
* Fqualiter tibi ſplendebit omne Cceli latus. Totam lucem ſuo 
loco prope totus aſpicies: quam nunc per anguſtiſſimas oculorum 
Vias procul intueris & miraris. 3 

a1 Dies iſte, quem tanquam extremum reformidas, æterni natalis 
Elk. 8 | 
- | Summym nec metuas diem, nec optes. 


; 


Now 


the Day we have ſuch dreadful Apprehenſions of, as if it 


\ 
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Now theſe Extremes, except there be ſome very parti- 
cular and uncommon Reaſon to give them countenance, are 
both of them Vicious and exceeding blameable; and when 
come hereafter ro ſpeak of this Matter in its proper place, 
you will ſee, rhat nothing lefs than a very extrordinary 
Cauſe can render them fo much as excuſable. To deſire and 


purſue Death is very criminal; for it is very unjuſt rothrow _ 


away ones Life without a ſufficient Reaſon ; it is ſpightful 


to the World, and injurious ro our Friends, to grudge them 


the longer Uſe and Continuance of a thing, which may be 
ſerviceable to them: It is the blackeſt Ingratitude to God 
and Nature, thus to ſlight, and throw back again, the beſt 


and moſt valuable Preſent they can make us; as if it were 


a Trifle, or a Burden, not worth our keeping: It favours 
too much of Peeviſhnets, and Pride; and ſhews us humour- 
{ome and difficult, when we cannot be eaſie, and bear the 
Lot that falls to our ſhare; but will needs quit our hands 
of the Station God hath called us to, when there is nothing 
extraordinary to render it cumberſome. And on the other 
hand, ro fear and flee Death, when ſummoned to it, is an 
Offence againſt Nature, Juſtice, Reaſon, and every Branch 
of our Duty; fince Dying is Natural, Neceſſary, and Un- 
avoidable, Reaſonable and Juſt, | 4 


Firſt, It is Natural; it is a part of that Great Scheme, 13: ' 


by which the Order of the Univerſe is- eſtabliſhed and Dying is 
maintained, and the whole World lives and ſubſiſts. And Natural. 


who are we, that all this Regularity ſhould be broken, and 
a new Syſtem contrived in our Favour? Death is really one 
of the Principal and moſt Material Articles in the Conſtitu- 
tion, and Adminiſtration of this vaſt Republick; and of 
infinite Uſe and Advantage it is, for determining the Conti- 
nuance, and promoting a Conſtant Succeſſion ot the Works 
of Nature, The Failure of Life in One Inſtance progagates 
it afreſh: in a Thouſand others. | | 


* Thas Life and Death ſucceſſive keep their round, 
Things die to live, and bi decays abonnd.. _ 


But, which comes nearer home, Death is not only a part 
of this great Complex and Univerſal Nature; but of thy 
own Nature in particular; and that every whit as eſſential 
a part, as that Birth which gave thee Life. So that in che- 
riſhing an Averſion, and running away from this, thou at- 


1 


* Sic Rerum Summa hovatur. 


tempteſt 
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tempteſt to flee from thy own ſelf. Thy Being is divided 
equally between Death and Life; Theſe are the Two Pro- 


prietors, and each claims a ſhare, and hath. an indefeaſible 


Right in every one of us. Theſe are the Terms, upon which 
thou wert created, and Life was given with a Purpoſe, and 
upon Condition of being taken away; rather indeed it was 
only lent, and, like all other Truſts or Debrs, muſt be de- 
manded back, and may be called in at pleafure. It then the 


Thoughts of Dying diſcontent thee, conſider, that the 
Hardſhip does not lie here; but carry thy Reflections 


higher, and be concerned that ever thou waſt born. For, 
either there is no cauſe of Repining in either caſe, or elſe 
the Ground of all the Complaint lies in having lived at all, 
You had Neighbours Fare, and purchas'd Life at the Market 
Price; which is, The laying it down again; no body hath 
it cheaper ; and therefore they who do not like the Bargain, 
and are loth to go out again, ſhould have refuſed at firſt, 


and never come into the World at all. But this is what 


Men, were they capable of ſuch a Choice, would never do, 
if their Fondneſs of Life be ſo exceſſively great. The Firſt 
Breath you drew bound you faſt; and all the Advances you 
made toward a more perfect Life, were ſo many Steps to- 
ward Death at the ſame time. | 


* Aſſoon as born we die; and our Lives End rims; 
pon its firſt Beginning does depend. MNanil. Aſt. 4. 


To be concern d then, that we muſt die, is to be concern d 
that we are Men, for every one that is ſo, is Mortal. And 
upon the ſtrength of this Impreſſion it was, that a Wiſe 
Man, when the News ot his Son's Death was brought him, 
received it with all the Sedateneſs and ſeeming Unconcerned- 
neſs that could be, and only made this calm Reply; 1 kzew 
very well that my Child was Mortal. Since then Death is a 
thing ſo Natural, fo Eſſential to all Nature in general, and 


contributes ſo much to the Order and Well-being of the 


whole World; and fince it is likewiſe ſo to your own Being, 
and the Condition of That in particular, why ſhould you 
conceive ſuch horrible Ideas, why hold it in ſuch irreconci- 


lable Deteſtation ? In This you act in Contradiction to Na- 


ture. I allow indeed, that the Fear of Pain is very Natural, 
but I cannot admit the ſame Plea for the Fear of Death. 
For how is it poſſible, that Nature ſhould ever have intufed 


* Naſcentes morimur, finiſque ab origine pendet. 
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into us a Principle of Hatred, and Dread, againſt an Ordi- 


nance of her own Inſtitution, and ſuch as ſhe receives ſuch 
2 mighty Benefit from the due Execution of? And, as an 
inconteſtable Evidence, that ſhe does not ſo, it appear plain- 
ly, that, where Nature works entire, without any Depra- 
vation or Reſtraint, there little or no Marks of this Paſſion 
are to be found. Little Children, tor inſtance, and Brutes, 
who are not capable of being corrupted with Prejudice, are 


ſo far from betraying any Fear of Death, that they meet it 


chearfully, and ſeem pleaſed to undergo it. The Gay and 
Smiling Countenances of theſe Creatures are enough to aſſure 
us, that Nature does not teach us to fear Death, but we 
learn that from ſome ot her hand. But all the Direction we 
have from Nature upon this occaſion, is, to expect and wait 
for Death; and whenever it comes, to receive it with Sub- 


miſſion and Chearfulneſs, as conſidering, that it is of Na- 


ture's ſending, and expreſs appointment. | 

Secondly. It is neceſſary; a Sentence paſt for it, and 
irreverſible; and thou who diſtracteſt thy Soul with Fears, 
and bewaileſt this Fate of thine, art fatisfied at the ſame 
time, that there is no poſſibility of avoiding it. And what 
more exquiſite Folly can a Man be guilry of, than the tor- 
menting himſelf induſtriouſly, when he knows it is to no 
purpoſe 2 Where do you find any Man fo ſtupidly filly, to 
ſpend his Time and his Breath in Intreaties, and importu- 
nate Addrefles, to one whom he knows incapable of grant- 
ing, or inflexible and never. to be prevailed upon for his Re- 
queſts 2 Or to knock eternally at a Door that will not, can- 
not be opened? And what more inexorable, more deaf to 
all our Supplications, than Death? If any Calamities be 
proper Objects of Fear, they are ſuch as are barely Contin- 
gencies; which may indeed, but may not happen too. And 
thoſe that are capable of Remedy or Prevention, are fit to 
have our Thoughts and Care employ'd upon them. But 
thoſe that are fix d, and muſt come (which is the Caſe of 
Death) we have nothing to do but to expect and to provide 
for; and all that is to be done with that which cannot be 
cured, is to fortifie our Souls, and reſolve to endure it. The 
Ignorant and Inconſiderate fear and flee from Death; the 
Raſh and Fool-hardy courts and purſues it; the Wiſe Man 


| waits its Approach, and is ready to follow and obey the 


Summons; but neither runs away from it, nor advances to 


| meet it, But certainly our Lamentations are very Idle and 


Extravagant, where they are Hos to do no Good; and ſo 


4: 
Neceſſary, 
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the common Road; and thofe about him, who knew no 
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are our Anxieties and Fears, where there are no means of 
Eſcape. Jon muſt bear, and not complaim, when the thing is 
unavuoidable. The Behaviour of David was really very pru- 
dent; and an admirable Pattern he hath ſet us in it: When 
his Servants informed him, that the Child, whoſe Sickneſs 
he had expreſs'd a moſt paſſionate Concern for, was dead; 
the next thing he did, was to waſh, and &drefs himſelf, and 
return to his ordinary way of Eating, and ufual demonſtra- 
tions of Chearfulneſs. This indeed was ſomewhat out of 


better, were much aſtoniſh'd at his proceeding ; but the 
Account he gave of himſelf was ſolid and ſubſtantial ; That, 
while the darling Infant was yet alive, and conſequently it 
was yet uncertain, how God would pleaſe to diſpoſe of him; 
he faſted, and wept, becauſe he did not know, whether his 
Prayers might be heard, and God would be gracious in 
letting the Child live: But as ſoon as he underſtood it was 
dead, he changed his Courſe 3 becauſe all hopes of that kind 
were then paſt: Life could not be recall d, nor his Tears 
and melancholy Humiliations be of any farther uſe in this 
Caſe. I know well enough, that fooliſh People have a Re- 
ply ready for all this. They will tell you, that when a 

hing is beyond all Remedy, it is then the fitteſt Object of 
our Grief; and, that our Concern is at no time ſo ſeaſon- 
able, as when we cannot be better than we now are. But 
this is the very Extremity of Senſleſneſs; this compleats, 
nay doubles the Folly. It is moſt truly faid, f That the 


greateſt Madneſs a Man can 700 U he 9875 of, ts to ſtrugglt 
e 


Since then the Matter now before us is ſo abſolutely neceſla- 


and fret himſelf, when he ſees and knows all he does is in vain, 
ry, ſo unalterably fix d, fo perfectly unavoidable, it is not 
only to no manner of purpoſe to torment our ſelves with 
the fear of it; but, it we would take right Meaſures, and 
make any Profit of this Conſideration, our Method muſt 
be, to make a Virtue of Neceflity ; and if this grim Gueſt 
will come, to put on all our good Humour, and prevail 
with our ſelves to receive him decently, and bid him wel- 
come. For the beſt thing we can do is to be beforehand 
with him. It would better become us to make ſome Ad- 
vances, and meet Death, than to ſuffer it to overtake us; 


— 
2 * 


* Feras, non culpes, quod vitari non poteſt. | 
1 Scienter fruſtra niti extremæ dementiæ eſt. * 
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and to lay hold on that, than to be ſurprized and appre2 
hended by it. ; ä 

Thirdly. It is highly agreeable to Reaſon and Juſtice, . 
that Men ſhould die. For what more reaſonable, than that ng 
every thing ſhould come to the place of its Final Reſt, and Reaſonablti 
be ſafely depoſited, where no new Change, no freſh Remo. 8 | 
val awaits it? It Men are afraid of arriving at this Long 
Home, they ſhould not move towards it, but ſtand ſtill or 
go back again, or get out of the Road : But none of theſe 
are in their Power to do. What more reaſonable again, 
than that you ſhould go off this Stage of the World, and 
make room for new Actors, and a new Scene, as your Pre- 
deceſſors made room for you? If you have plaid your Part 
well, you go off with Applauſe, and that ought to content 
you; If you have enjoy'd your Self and the World, you 
have had a good Entertainment, enough to Satisfie and 
Feaſt your Appetite ; and therefore you ought to riſe from 
Table in good Humour. It you had not the Wit to make 
the beſt of Lite, and all its Advantages ſlipt through your 
Fingers; what loſs do you ſuſtain in parting with it? What 
would you do with it any longer? If you could be truſted 
on, ſtill the Talent would lie unimproved. Obſerve to this 
purpoſe the Reaſoning of the Poet. 


* —— Nature ſhould begin to ſpeak, 

And thus with loud Complaints our Folly check; 
Fond Mortal, what's the matter thou doſt feh? I 
Why all theſe Fears, becauſe thou once muſt die, %. 
And ence ſubmit to ſtrong Mortality ? 

For if the Race thou haſt already run | | 

| Tas pleaſant ; if with Joy thou ſaw ſt the Sun; 


* Denique fi vocem Rerum Natura repente 
| Mittat, & hoc aliquoi noſtrũm ficincrepet ipſa 3 
Quid tibi tantopere eft, Mortalis, quod nimis ægris 
Luctibus indulges ? quid mortem congemis, ac fles? 
Nam ſi grata fuit tibi Vita anteacta, priorque, | 243 
Et non omnia pertuſum congeſta quaſi in vas 
Commoda perfluxere, atque ingrata interiere, . 
Cur non, ut plenus Vitæ conviva, recedis, | | i 
; _ Aquo animeque capis ſecuram, Stulte, quietem ? | 
Sin ea, quz fructus cunque es, periere profuſa, 
Vitaque in offenſu* eſt ; cur amplius addere quæris, 
Rurſum quod pereat male, & ingratum accidat omne 3 
Nec potius Vitz finem facis, atque laboris? Lusret. Lib. III. 
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If all thy Pleaſures did not paſs thy Mind 1 
As through a Sieve, but left ſome Sweets behind ; 
Why aoſt thou not then like a Thankful Gueſt, ; D 


Riſe chearfully from Life's abundant Feaſt, 
And with a Quiet Mind go take thy Reſt? 
But if all thoſe Delights are loſt and gone, 
 Spilt idly all, and Life a Barthen grown ;; 
Then why, fond Mortal, doſt thou ark for more, 
thy [till defire t increaſe thy wretched Store, | : 
And wiſh for what muſt waſte, like thoſe before? 
Nor rather free thy ſelf from Pains and Fear, 


And end thy Life, and neceſſary Care ? 95 tt 
8 Creech, Lucret. 0 
i 


But, beſides that we are accountable for the Uſe of Life t! 
while we have it, and our Profuſeneſs does but inflame the 2 
Reckoning, the longer time we have allow'd us to Miſpend ir 
it in; we muſt remember, that, according to what was 
urged a little before ; Life it ſelf is a Debt; This 1s as the 
Principal Sum put into our Hands to Traffick with, but 
fuch as we ſhould always be ready to pay down upon the 
Nail, whenever it ſhall be called in again; and he who is 
the Owner and Giver may demand it the very next Hour. 
How then can you Argue againſt the Condition of your 
own Obligation? How can you falſifie your Truſt, and Act 
againſt your Engagement, and your Duty ? It is moſt un- 
reaſonable to Shuffle and Flinch, and Kick againſt theſe 
Pricks; becauſe by Death you eaſe your ſelf of a mighty 
Charge and Trouble; You make up your great Account, 
and pay in that vaſt Sum, for which you ſtood reſponſible, 
and which, while in your Cuſtody, was liable to great Loſs 
and Hazard. Dying is a general Thing; Every Body does 
it, And can you take it Ill not to be Exempted 2 Do you 
expect to be the Single Inſtance, the Sole Reſerve from Uni- 
verſal Nature; to enjoy a Privilege by your felt ; a Privi- 

lege never yet ſeen nor heard of in the World 2 What un- 
parallel d Folly and Preſumptuous Madneſs is this? Or why 
ſhould you be afraid to go where all the World goes, where | 
you will find innumerable Millions of Men, who have taken 
up their Reſidence before you come, and whither you will 
be follow d by as great a number afterwards ? How fingular 
an Affectation is this? Death is equally certain to All; and 
therefore it cannot be Unreaſonable, nor Unjuſt, with re- 

ſpect to you; for Equality is the firſt conſtituent port of 
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Equity; and no Man will be forgotten or overlook'd in this 

Dl d ĩ it HY | 
* 14 the ſame Road All travel on, | 


By All alike the ſame dark Fourney muſt be gone. 
Our Blended Lots together lie, 1 65 
AMingled in one common Urn; 

Sooner, or Later, out they fly, &c. 


IId. Miſcell. 


The Third Reſentment I mentioned upon this occaſion is 


the Contempt of Death, and this is a Mark of a Brave and Contempt of 
Generous Mind; This frequently proceeds from exalted Death ghd, 
Judgment, and ſtrength of Reaſon, and is more peculiarly # po" 4 
the Virtue of a Publick Character, Elevated Fortune, and good Ace 
a Life full of Difficult and Weighty Affairs. For to Perſons . 


in ſuch Circumſtances, many Accidents, may happen, for 
which no Man ought to ſcruple Dying; and ſeveral Pro- 
ſpects preſent themſelves, of Things ſo valuable, that they 
deſerve to be preferred even before Life it ſelf. Let other 
Matters ſucceed how they will, this at leaſt is a conſtant 
Rule; That a Man ought always to be fonder, and have a 
greater Regard for himſelf, than for a Life led in hurry and 


publick Buſineſs ; which ſhews him, as it were, always in 


a full Theatre, and expoſes him to the View and Cenſure of 
all the World. He muſt conſider himſelt, not only as a Spe- 
ctacle, but as a Pattern to Mankind; and remember, That 
one of the Incumbrances of Honour and Dignity, is a neceſſary 
Obligation to ſhine brighter than Common Men; to render 
his Virtue more conſpicuous to thoſe below him; and to do 
Things exemplary Good and Great, though it happen to be 
at the Expence of All that the World calls Dear. To ſuch 
Perſons many times the ſame Methods of ſafety: are denied, 
which private Men might make uſe of, without any reflection 
upon their Prudence, or their Duty. They muſt by no means 
ſuffer any diminution of their Honour ; but when driven to 
a pinch, muſt Riſque and Sacrifice their Lives, and truſt'the 
Event to Fate. The Great Man, who cannot command 
himſelf fo far as to Deſpiſe Death, is not only made there- 
by incapable of doing any Gallant and eminently Good 
Action, but he lays himſelf open to more than ordinary 


 * Omnes eodem cogimur, Omnium 
Verſatur Urna : Serius, ocyus oo e 
ee 23 Dangers, 
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Dangers, by this timorous Spirit and Behaviour ; and thoſe | 


too, ſuch Dangers as threaten moſt, what requires his beſt 
care to preſerve. For while his great Concern 1s to preſerve 
his Perſon, and fee that Life be under Covert ; his Duty, 
his Honour, Virtue and Probity lie naked and expoſed ; and 
run a mighty hazard for want of Courage to Protect and 
Stand by them. The Contempt of Death is in effect the 
very Principle, to which the Boldeſt and moſt Renowned 
Exploits are owing ; the moſt daring Attempts, whether in 
Good or Ill Deſigns, He that hath Conquered the Fear of 
Death, hath nothing more left to terrife him; He hath it 
in his Power to do what he pleaſes, and may at any time 
make himſelf. Maſter of another Man's Life, becauſe he is 
already Maſter of his own. And as this Contempt is the true 
Scource of Generoſity and undaunted Firmneſs in Action; 
ſo is it likewiſe the yery Spirit and Life, that quickens and 
ſupports that Reſolution from whence they proceed · Hence 
Calmneſs, and Conſtancy, and Perſeverance, All the free 
bold Determinations, by which Virtue hath expreſſed her 
ſelf ; the Noble and Admired Sentences uttered by Celebra- 
ted Perſons, when reduced to Extremity of Danger and 
Diſtreſs : Such as ſhine in Story, give laſting Characters to 
their Authors, and tranſport the Reader with Wonder and 
Delight ; a very few of which, becauſe they now occur to 
my Mind, I take the Liberty to inſert here. 
HFielvidius Priſcus, having received a Meſſage from the 
Emperor Veſpaſian not to appear in the Senate; or, it he 
came, ſtrictly prohibiting him to interpoſe his Opinion in a 
Debate, which was to be moved there; ſent back word, 
That his Character of a Senator required his Attendance, 
and he ſhould not refuſe his Summons ; neither ſhould he, 
when there, balk any thing that became him ; bur, if called 
upon to give his Judgment, would diſcharge his Conſcience, 
and deliver his Senſe of the Caſe freely, and without Fear or 


Reſerve. The Emperor provoked with what he thought 


Inſolence in this Reply, ſent a Second Meſſage, threatning 
to put him to Death, if he open d his Mouth; To which he 
return d thus; Sir, ſaid he, Did 7 ever tell the Emperor that 
4 was Immortal? His Majeſty, I ſuppoſe, will do his Pleaſure, 
and will take care to do my Duty; It is in his Power to put 
we to Death Vnjuſftly, but it is in my own to die Virtuouſly 
ard Gallant y. The Lacedemonians, when Philip ot Macedon, 
Father of Alexander the Great, had entred their Country 
with his Army, received a terrible Meſſage from him, 


Threatning 
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Threatning what Severity he would uſe them with, if they 
did not court his Friendſhip, and ſend to make Terms with 
him. To which one Brisk Fellow Anſwered in behalf of 
the whole Republick, What Harm can theſe Men ſuffer who 
are not afraid of Death? And upon another Diſpatch from 
Philip, telling them, That he would break all their Meaſures, 
and prevent the Defigns they had form'd in their own De- 
tence ; The Anſwer was, How, Sir, what break all our Mea- | 
ſures ? No, Sure you will not pretend to hinder us from Dying? | 
This is a Project which you cannot Defeat. Another, when I 
his Opinion was ask'd, What courſe a Man could take to | 

| 

| 

| 


live Free and Eaſie, reſolved the Doubt thus, That all other 
Methods were ineffectual, except that One of Deſpiſing 
Death. We read of a Young Boy, who was taken Captive 
and Sold for a Slave, and in Diſcourſe with his Patron who 
had Bought him, Sir, ſays he, Jon ſhall now ſee what 4 pur- 
chaſe you have ; 1 ſhonid certainly be much to blame, and guilty 
of great Folly, ſhould I ſubmit to Live in Slavery, when my Li- | 
berty is in my own Diſpoſal, and 1 can retrieve it when I f eaſe: 1 
And with that he threw himſelf down from the Houle top, - 
and was daſh'd to pieces. While a Perſon was deliberating — 
with himſelf in deep perplexity ot Thought, whether he 

ſhould quit this Life, or not accept that Deliverance, but be 

content to tug on ſtill under the weight of a very heavy Ca- 

lamity, which then oppreſs'd him; A Wiſe Man told him, 

That in his Judgment the Matter under Debate was very 

mall and inconſiderable. For, what is it, ſay he, to Live? 

Thy Slaves, nay thy Beaſts and Cattel Live; but to Die 

* like a Man of Honour, and Integrity, and Wiſdom, to 

* leave the World with remarkable Conſtancy and Courage, 

this indeed is a thing of moment, and worth Studying for. 

To conclude this Argument; and to crown it with the molt 
complete and ſubſtantial Conſideration that can poſſibly 

belong to it; our moiſt Holy Religion owes more ot its Suc- 

ceſs in the World, and more its ESQ upon Mens Hearts and 

Lives, to this ſingle Principle of getting above the Fear of 

Death, than to any other Human Foundation whatſoever ;, 

No Man can be an excellently good Chriſtian, who is not 
Reſolute and Brave ; and upon this Account we find, that 

our Great Maſter, who beſt underſtood the Temper of his 

own Goſpel, does inſiſt upon taking up the Croſs; hating 

and deſpiſing Life for his ſake; not fearing Men who can 
| only deſtroy the Body, and the like; which are but other 
Expreſſions for the Contempt of Death ; Theſe he infilts 


4 . upon, 
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upon, I fay, as frequently, as earneſtly, as upon any other Ic 
Duty, or Article of Religion whatſoever. Pu. ore 
Now we muſt underſtand, That there are many Coun- Ire 
terteits and Falle Pretences to Bravery upon this Occaſion ; th 
a great many People, who look big upon the matter, and Yan 
would fain perſuade the World, nay perhaps are pertuaded 4 
themſelves, That they deſpiſe Death, and yet are in truth Yn 
afraid of it. Thus feveral People will tell you, They do ali 
not value Life ; they would be content, nay glad ro leave th 
the World; but the Ceremony and Proceſs of Dying is Im. 
what they cannot away with. Others again. while in per- th 
fe& ſoundneſs of Health and Judgment, can think of Death Y 
without any Impreſſions of Horror; nay. have, as they I by 
imagine, ſettled their Minds ſo, as to bear the Shock of it ob 
Firm and Unmoved ; and ſome have gone farther yer, and an 
reſolved to make it their Choice, their own Act and Deed. A th 
This is a Farce very often play d; inſomuch that the Soft, I at: 
the Luxurious Heliogabalus himielf had a part in it; and ra 
made Sumptuous Preparations, that his Death might be as th 
Pompous and Expenſive, as his Lite had been. But when I {1 
theſe Mighty Men of Valour have come to the Puſh, their th 
earts have failed; and either Courage was wanting to give th 
the Blow, or they have repented of ſuch Hardineſs tor raſh V 

Heat and Folly ; (as Lucius Domitius # +145 ee who after 
he had Poiſon'd himſelf, was ſorry for what he had done) ro 
and would fain have lived, when it was too late. Others ar 
turn away their Heads, draw their Cap over their Eyes, & q. 
and dare not look Death in the Face; They think of it as tt 
little as they can, ſteal upon it, and plunge in all on the tu 
| ſudden ; They ſwallow it down like unpalatable Phyſick; Y 
and haſten to get to the End of that bitter Potion which tu 
goes againſt their Stomach. To this purpole is that taying L. 
of Ceſar, That the Shorteſt Death « the beſt ; and that of ne 
Pliny, That a Sudden and Speedy Diſpatch is the greateſt good m 
Fortune, that can happen to Man in this State of Mortality. tt 
Now no Man can truly be ſaid to have Reſolution and Cou- a 
rage, ſuch as above the Fear of Death, who is atraid of I H 
facing, and coming up to it; who dares not meet and un- is 
dergo it with his Eyes open, and his Thoughts and Senſes Y W 
zbout him. Thus we know. feveral have done, and there- I] ef 
e this no Romantick Excellence, above the Power or fu 
Capacity of Human Nature. Thus did Socrates particular- & 2: 
Iy,' who had Thirty days time to chew the Cud, and digeſt 
ſho Sentence pronounc d againſt him; and yet, after 1 this 
7 2 as ho cs ES DR, a. ; * 7 3 3 88 | ore- | 
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Foreſight and Confideration, died without the leaſt Diſ- 
order or Paſſion, without any Change in Countenance or 
Temper ; without any ſtruggle or ſign of Reluctancy; in 
the moſt Calm, Compoſed, Chearful manner, that you at 
any other time can ſuppoſe a Man in. Thus did Pomponi us 
Atticus and Tullius Mercellinus, thoſe two Gallant Romans; 
and Cleanthes the Philoſopher, who died all three almoſt 
alike. For, reſolving to Faſt themſelves to Death, that fo 
they might get rid of a very painful Niſtemper, that had 
made Lite a Burthen; and firiding their Abſtinence to prove 
the beit Phyſick, and, inſtead of Killing them, to Cure their 
Diſeaſe ; They would not deſiſt, even upon this Recovery, 
but finiſh'd their Defign 3 and took great Satisfaction in 
obſervingꝑ the gradual Decays of Nature; and by what Steps 
and Methods Death gained ground upon them. Among 
theſe tearlels Men we may reckon Otho and Cato too; who, 
after reſolving to Kill themſelves, and all neceflary Prepa- 
rations made in order to it, juſt as they were going to put 
their Deſian in Execution, took a ſound ſleep. Thus pre- 
ſerving their Spirits from any Diſorder or Contuſion, which 
the Proſpect of Approaching Death was no more able to caſt 
them into, than any trifling little Accident in Human Lite, 
would Diſcompoſe a Man of Temper and judgment. 

The Fourth Quality is the Affection of a Great and Gene- 
rous, a Firm and Reſolute Mind; which hath been often, De. 


and with general Approbation practiſed by Perſons of un- Death, 


queſtionable Magnanimity, and eminent Piety- But then 
they have reſtrained this commendable deſire of Death to 
two particular Caſes. 

The Firſt of theſe, which ſeems moſt agreeable to Na- 
ture, and upon that account may juſtiſie ſuch a Deſire, is a 
Life of extreme Calarity and Diſtreſs, of perpetual Uneaſi- 
neſs, and exquiſite Pain; or an Apprehenſion of ſome Death 
more Scandalous, more Torturing, more Inſupportable, 
than that which at preſent they ſhould undergo; In a word, 
a Condition ſo Deplorable, that there is no place left for 
Hope, no poſſibility of Remedy or Redreſs. Then Death 
is defired as a ſure Retreat, and quiet Harbour from the 
Waves and Srorms of a troubleſome Life ; the beſt and moſt 
effectual Relief for weary and waſted Nature; the only Re- 


r fuge and Support of Slaves haraſſed and ill Treated ; and, 


as the Caſe then ſtands, the fupreme Happineſs a Man is 
capable of, It is, I own, an Argument of Weakneſs and 
Littleneſs of Soul, to fink under Misfortunes; but it is asfure 


234 
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an Inſtance of Folly, to cheriſh and be fond of them. And, 


in my poor Judgment, it is high time to Die, when (all 
Circumſtances fairly computed) there is a great deal more 
Evil than Good in Living. For, as throwing away one's 
Life raſhly and inconſiderately is againſt Nature, ſo likewiſe 
is the taking pains to preſerve it to our own Loſs, and chu- 


ſing to Live in Miſery and Torment. When therefore Pro- 


vidence hath reduced us to ſuch a lamentable Condition as 
this, God will not ſure be Angry, that we wiſh a Releaſe. 
Some Perſons have run the Point fo high, as to tell you, 
That Men ought to Die to avoid the Pleaſures and Tempta- 


tions, which are highly agreeable to Nature; And if fo, how | 
much ſtronger and more cogent are the Reaſons for avoid- 


ing Pain and Grief this way, which are of all things in the 
World the moſt contrary to Nature? There are, in all Ap- 
pearance, ſeveral Incidents in Lite, worſe and much more 
formidable than Death : Such as a Man had better die than 
continue under ; many Circumſtances, in which, if it were 


left to any Wiſe Man's Choice, he would infinitely rather 


uit the World, than ſtay longer in it; So far is Life it ſelf 
rom being a ſufficient Compenſation for all the Evils poſ- 
fible to be endured in it. Hence it was, that when Antipater 


threatned a great many terrible things, and ſevere Revenge 


upon the Lacedemoniaus refuſal, if they did not ſubmit pre- 
ſently, and comply with the Terms he ſent them; They 
replied, © That he did not yet drive them to abſolute Ne- 
„ ceflity; for if the Sufferings he threatned were worſe than 
% Death, they would chuſe Thar, as the more deſirable of 
© the Two. And it is a Saying uſual with the Philoſophers, 
* That a Wiſe and a Good Man lives as long as it is fit he 
e he ſhould, and not as long as poſſibly he can: Which is 
the Care of thoſe who only. ſacrihce their Virtue, their Re- 
putation, their every Thing that is molt valuable and dear, 
to lengthen out their Term, and gain, though it be but 2 
little Reſpit from Death. | 
Again. Death is much more at Command, and in our 
Diſpoſal than Life is, or can be; There is but One Paſſage 
into the World, and our Entrance into it muſt be aſſiſted 
by the Will of Others; Our Ways out again are Infinite, 
andbour Departure hence needs no Conſent, but our Own: 
And the more chearful and contented we are at our leaving 
it, the more becoming and reputable is our Exit. We may 
want Lands and Revenues ſufficient to maintain us while 
an Dut-no nen WAnk en cee Bun When 
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Dead; This is a Freehold, which neither Poverty nor Pro- 
digality can alienate. No Man is fo deſpicable, but he may 
IJhave the Life of any other Man at his Mercy; no Place ſo 
ſecure, none ſo ſtrong, as to be inacceſſible to Death; for as 
the Tragedian obſerves molt truly; | 


* Through all the ſpacions Tracts of Air, Seas, Land, 
Death, Omnipreſent Death is ſtill at hand. 


Ihe numerous Ille, that wretched Mertals wait, 8 
ö 


Kind Heaven with Pity ſaw and did create 

This always near, this ever Fl are Retreat. - 
Conrage and Strength, Wiſdom and Virtue, All 
To Vice and Cowardice a Prey may fall: 

The Baſe and Weak may take our Life away, 

The Strongeſt can't detain, or force its Stay. 

The Privilege of Eſcape none can refuſe, - 
Death hath Ten thouſand plain and eaſie Avenues. 


J The moſt valuable Preſent that Nature hath made us, and 

that which really renders all the Complaints we utter in 
our meiancholy Moods without Excuſe, is, the Truſting us 
with the Outlets of Life, and leaving the Keys in our own 
hands. Why then (Vain Man) doſt thou find fault with 
the World? It detains thee not. It thou liveſt in Uneaſi- 
* neſs, thank thy ſelf, thy own Cowardice is to blame for 
it: For he that hath but the Reſolution to Die, needs no 
* more to ſet him free, and perfect his Deliverance. 


The Second Caſe, wherein the defire of Death is moſt 


practicable and moſt commendable, is purely Religious; 
when Men have entertained ſuch ftrong and lively Appre- 
henfions, and thoſe Apprehenſiens have kindled ſuch eager 
Wiſhes, of a Future State; that Death is long d for with 
great Impatience; becauſe this is look d upon as a Gain 
and mighty Advantage; the Seed from whence a Rich Crop 
ſhall ſpring up to a better Lite; the Paſſage to the Seats of 
Bliſs, and Inlet to Full and Perfect Happineſs ; the Store- 
houſe where we and all our Earthly Treaſures are ſafely de- 
poſited, to be produced with vaſt Improvement at the Re- 
ſurrection. Theſe are Things of that Moment and Infinite 
Yalue to us, that a firm Belief and ſtedfaſt Hope of them is 


* Ubique Mors eſt; optimè hoc cavit Deus; 


fat Nemo 5 Mille ad hanc Aditus patent. 


very 
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very hardly conſiſtent with the Fear and Loathneſs to die: 


Fhil. i. 


Rom. vil, 


For ſure, it this Principle were purſued through all its Con- 


ſequences, the Effect mult needs be to make us diſſatisfied 


with Life, and weary of being confined here ſo long, and} 


at ſo great a diſtance from our Happineſs : Life upon theſe 


Terms ſhould be barely ſupportable, but Death our Choice, 
and the Object of our Love and Defire : To ſuch Men, Li- 


ving mult needs be a Toil, and a Burden ; and Death an 
Eaſe and Retreſhment, after much Suffering, and hard La- 
bour. St. Pauls Declarations and Wiſhes would then be in 
the Hearts and Mouths ot all Good Men. I deſire to be dif. 
ſolved and to be with Chriſt, which is far better. To me to die 


is Gain. And, Oh wretched Man, who ſhall deliver me from 
the Body of this Death? Of ſuch Efficacy, I ſay, in all Reaſon 


muſt rheſe Expectations be, when duly cheriſhed and en- 
forced: And I cannot but acknowledge thoſe Reproaches 
upon ſome Philoſophers and Chriſtians, both Ancient and 
Modern, to have a great deal of Juſtice in them ; whom 
Men called Hypocrires, and Publick Impoſtors. For what 
better Notions can be entertain'd of Perſons profuſe in the 
Proofs of an Immortal State and in the Glorious Commen- 
dations of a Bliſs inexpreſſible in the Life to come; and yet 
at the lame time, Pale and Shivering for fear, declining 
Death by all poſſible Means, and trembling at the very men- 
tion of its Approach ; though this very thing, to which 
they are ſo exceeding averſe, is confeſs d to be the Paſſage 


. Into their ſo much admired Eternity; the only Method of 
putting them into actual Poſſeſſion of thoſe Joys, the very 


13, 
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Hope and Reverſion whereot they pretend to value above 
this whole World? 
The Fifth and laſt Particular mention'd upon this Occa- 
fion, is only a putting in Execution that which was men- 
tion'd before ; For what is Dying by one's Own hand, but 


the Gratifica ion and Accompliſhment of a Man's Defire of 


Death? This indeed hath at firſt blaſh a good fair Appear- 


ance; and ſeems to proceed from Virtue, and Greatneſs of 


Spirit: And certain it is, that the Allowance and the Pra- 

ice of it hath been both frequent and antient. Many In- 
ſtances of this kind live in Story, Perſons eminently Great 
and Good; of almoſt every Country, and every Religion. 
Greeks and Romans, Egyptians, Perſians, Medes, Ganls, In- 
aians ; Philoſophers ot all Sets, nay Fews too; as is evident 
from the Fact of old Razzas, who hath the Honourable 


2 Mac, xiv· Character of The Father of his Country given him, and is con- 


ſtantly 
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ſtantly mention'd with Commendation of his Virtue: An- 


I other Inſtance the fame Hiſtory gives us likewiſe in thoſe 


Women under the Tyranny of Antiochus, who after they 


J had Circumciſed their Children, caſt Themſelves down 
J headlong from the Wall with them. Nay, not only Jews, 


but Chriſtians too; witneſs thoſe two Holy Women, Pe- 


©, lagia and Sophronia, Canoniz'd tor their Piety and Courage; 


the tormer of which, with her Mother and Siſters, caſt her 
ſelf into a River, that by drowning they might eſcape the 
Rudeneſs and Violence of the Soldiers; and the latter ſtab- 
bed her ſelf, to prevent the outragious Luſt of the Emperor 
Maxentius. And, a: if ſingle Perſons were not ſufficient to 


2 Mac. vi. ö 


juſtifie this Practice, we have whole Cities and Nations gi- 


ving Authority to it by their Example. Thus did the Ci- 
tizens of Capua, to avoid being taken by the Remans ; thus 
did Aſtapa and Numantia in Spain upon the fame account. 
Thus the Abideans, when hard preſſed by Philip; and a City 
of the Indians, when Alexander had encamped againſt it. 
This hath likewiſe had the yet more Authentick Approba- 
tions of Laws and Publick Sanctions ; and ſeveral Common- 
wealths have not only permitted, but recommended, and in 
ſome Caſes brought it into a Cuſtom ; as Marſeilles hereto- 
fore, the Iſle of Cea in the Negropont, and ſome Northern 
Nations, in particular; where the Publick Juſtice regulated 
the Times, and the Methods of doing this. Nor is it only 
upon Precedents, that the Favourers of this Opinion do rely, 
but they think it abundantly ſupported by Reaſon; anc 

particularly, that ſeveral Arguments of Weight may be de- 
duced from the former Article to juſtifie it. For, ſay they, 


if a Deſire and Willingneſs to die, be not allowable only, 


but commendable too; if we may Wiſh and Pray for a Re- 
leaſe; if we may put our ſelves in the way of it, and be 
glad when it is offer d, why may we not give this Relief to 
our Selves? Is the Deſire it {elf a Virtue, and the Execution 
of that Deſire a Sin? What is permitted in the Will, why 
do you call forbidden in the Act 2 That which I may be 
pleaſed with from another hand, why ſhould I be condemn- 
ed for from my own? Indeed why ſhould I wait the tedious 
Approach of that from other means, which I can at any time 
give to my ſelf? For is it not better to Act in this Caſe, than 
to be purely Paſſive? Is it not more Manly and Generous to 
meet Death, than lazily to ſit ſtill and attend its Motions 2 
The more voluntary our Death is, the more like a Man of Ho- 
nour. Again; What Law does this offend againſt? There 
are Penalties indeed ordained for Robbers and Fier pen 

ut 
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but is any Man liable to them for taking his own Goods » Bla 
- By the ſame Reaſon the Laws againſt Murder do not con- mi 
cern me. They provide for every Man's Security againſt I in 
the Inſults of others; they tie my Neighbours hands from Be 
taking my Life, and mine up from taking his; becauſe this the 
is ſuppoſed to be an Act of Violence, and want of Conſent | 
in the Sufferer makes it an Injury; but what is all this to the 28 
purpoſe, or how does it render a Man guilty, who volun- ine 
tarily and deliberately takes away his own Life? Theſe are 
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the Principal, I think indeed, the whole of thoſe Arguments 8 
commonly alledg d in Defence of this Practice; but then wh 


there are others a great deal more Subſtantial, and more 01 
Obligatory, that uſe to be produced for the Contrary Side of M N. 
the Queſtion. | 
Mt a 2 | Dy 


— — — 


* Although the Anſwers to the Pretences uſually alledged in favour MW Ch 
of Self-murder be in a great meaſure taken off in the latter part of MW tic 
the Section; and the Determination at laſt be ſound and good; yet MW be; 
in regard thoſe Returns are general, and do not reach every Parti- Pr; 
cular, I will ſo far treſpaſs upon the Reader's Patience, as to run pu 
over this part of the Argument, Period by Period, as treſh Matter ou 
ariſes; and obſer ve to him, what hath been, or may very reaſon- W me 
ably be replied upon each of the Excuſes produced here (for I rather MW 1ib 
call them Excuſes than Juftifications) to give Countenance to that It 
Unnatural Act of Selt-murder. 1 | 
PFirſt, It is urged that there are great Examples for it in all Story, Pe 
And of Perſons of all Perſuaſions, particularly, thoſe of Razias and tri 
the Women under the Tyranny of Ant iochus among the Jews ; and th 
Pelagia and Sophr0nia among the Chriftians, the Former drowning up! 
her ſelf to eſcape the Rudenc ſs of the Soldiers; the Latter ſtabbing ha 


her ſelf to get free from the Luſt of Maxent ins. 1 So 
No here in the firſt place J obſerve by the way, That Example He 
in General is a very inſufficient and deceitful Rule ; nor can we al- th 


ways make any ſure Concluſions of the Lawfulneſs or Unlawfulneſs thi 
of a Fact, by the Relation given of it. Becauſe many times the fe; 


Thins is commended with regard to One Part or Circumſtance, and ſul 
yet not thereby juſtified as to all the reſt; This, I ſay, when there We 
is a Commendation poſitively added to it; but many, if not moſt, Pr 


are barely related, and left for Us to interpret, without any Cha- ad 
raſter at all fixed upon them, Nay, I add farther, that the Cir- ſic 
cumſtances of Perſon, Time, and ſeveral others of the like na- fel 
ture, are ſo infinitely different, that, as it 1s exceeding hard for ſh 
Us, who are not perfectly acquainted with the Reaſons and Motives mi 
upon which others act, to paſs an exact and true Judgment upon fel 
their Actions; ſo is it much more difficult to find Inftances, where by 
Their Circumſtances and Ours ſhall agree ſo nicely and in every Par- W, 
ticular, that we ſhall deſer ve juſt the ſame „ or m 
f 6 | | ame, | 


lingly, when inflicled by Others; and for this Rea ſin even the Caſe 


„ 
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Blame, which they did, by imitating their Proceedings. Thus 
much was not amiſs to be hinted, concerning the Fallacy of Examples 
in general, and how very unfit they are to be made a Rule for the 
Behaviour of other People. I ſhall now touch briefly upon each of 

the Particulars above mentioned. 5 
As for that of Razias, It is indeed delivered after ſuch a manner, 
as ſeems to carry a Commendation with it, but this is only a Com- 
inendation of his Valour, and Heroick Greatneſs of Soul; not of the 
Virtue of the Action, or any thing which might render it Imitable by 


others. St. Auguſtine's Reflection upon it is, Dictum eſt quod elegerit Cap. xxi#; 
nobiliter mori; melius vellet humiliter, fic enim utiliter, Illis autem contra 2. 
verbis hiſtoria Gentium laudare conſuevit, ſed viros forte bujus ſeculi, Epiſt. Gave 
non Martyres Chriſti. His Character (ſays he) is, That he choſe to die gem, © 


Nobly ; it had been much better if ibe Commendation had been, that he 
choſe to die Modeſtly and Humbly; for This had been a profitable way of 
Dying. But thoſe ar? Pompous Terms, uſual in Prophane Story, ſuch as 
are counted an Honour to the Men of this World, but not to Martyrs for 
Chriſt. The Account in the Maccabees expreſſes his reſolute Deteſta- 
tion of Idolatry, and that is commendable ; but certainly had he 
been taken, and ſuffered Torments and Death under Nicanor, his 
Praiſe had been much more juſt, and his Character clear and indiſ- 
putable, For even Perſecution it {elf is not a Reaſon ſufficient for 
our making this Eſcape 3 according to that of St. Ferome in his Com- 
ment upon Fonah : Non eſt noſtrum Morten arripere, ſed illatam ab aliis 
libenter excipere. Unde(F in perſecutionibus non licet propria perire manu. 


It is not our buſineſs to bring Death upon our ſ-lues, but to receite it wil. 2 Mac. xvi. 


Perſecution will not warrant a Man's dying by his own hand. But in 


truth, Razias his Caſe, as the Hiſtorian deſcribes it, was none of 
this; for his Account at the 424 Verſe is very remarkable. He fell! 
upon his Sword, chuſing rather to die manſully, than to come into the 


hands of the Wicked, to be abuſed otherwiſe than beſeemed his Noble Birth, 
So that Ra7ias at this rate was what the World vainly calls a Man of 
Honour, and his Life was ſacrificed to that Principle: Had he done 
this Act to avoid offending God, it had had a fairer Pretence at leaſt, 
though neither would That have excuſed it; but to kill himſelf for 
fear of Indignities, and Affronts not fit for a Man of his Quality to 
ſubmit to; this was far from a Religious Principle; and we cannot 
wonder that the Commendation it receives hath given ſo ftrong a 
Prejudice to the Church againſt the Book of Maccabees, as not to 


of 3 
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admit it into their Canon of Scripture. I add too upon this occa - gpanbem. 
ſion, that ſome have thought this whole matter a Fiction; and Icon- 4e Author, 
feſs the Circumſtances are very Odd and Romantick 3 That a Man ig. Apo- 
ſhould /all upon his Sword firſt ; then Jeap down from a Wall into the enpb. in 
midſt of his Enemies; That they ſhould make way for him, where he Biſp. Theos 
fell among the thickeft of them; that he ſhould riſe up again in anger, ver. PE 


but withal in ſuch a Condition, that his Blood guſhed out like Sputs of 
Water, and his Wounds were very grievous ; but he ran through the 
midſt of the throng notwithfianding, and flandirg upon 4 ſteep ook, 
Fo When 
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45. When his blood was nw quite gone, he plucb d out bis bowels, tool them in 
both hi hands, caſt them upon the Cromd; and yet for all this, his 
46. Senſes it ſeems were not loft at the laſt Gaſp, but after all thoſe 
wonderful Exploits this was not the leaſt wonderful, that he ſhould 
have the Uſe of his Underſtanding fo perfect, as to call upon God to 
reſtore him thoſe Eowels again; and ſo die. This I thought not 
amiſs to hint; and let them look both to the Truth of the >tory, 
and the Juſtice of the Commendation, who have entitle theſe 
Books to an equal Authority with the >criptures o the Old and New 
Teſtament. | 


That Inſtance of the Women under the Tyranny of Ant ioc bus, I 
do not underftand, for if it refer to thoſe mentioned, 2 Mace. VI. 10. 
they ſeem to have been thrown headlong from the Wall, by the 
hands of Executioners. But if they had donc it cthemſelv:s, their 
_ Caſe nad been ſomewhat more Pitiable, but not more Imitable, than 
that of F424. | f 
Thoſe of Pelagia and Sophronia are indeed extolled, but yet St. e. 
rome, who in one place makes the preſerving of C aſtity an Excep- 
tion, and the only reſer ved Caſe from what i quoted out of him juſt 
now againft Dying by one's own hand in Perſecutions; ſays in ano- 
Epiſt, ad ther place without exception, That God recerves no Souls n ho come 
Marc. without bis orders. Deus non vecipit Animas que ſe nolente exierunt d 
corpore. And whether this Caſe o: Theirs was a Call, notwithſtand- 
ing the Advocates and Applauſes they have found, is greatly to ve 
queſtioned. For what is the Chaftity God requires? Is it not 
that of the Mind ? Could not God have reſtrained eye: thoſe laſci- 
Euſeb. Ec- vious Intentions? Docs not Euſebius in the very ſame Chapter, 
cleſ. Hiſt, wherein he relates this Act of Sophronia delivering her ſelf from Max. 
Lib. VIII, entius, particularly tell of a Chriſtian Lady at Alexandria, who dot 
Ch. XIV. being any way to be conquered by Maximin, he would not ſo much 
as Kill her for her obſtinacy, nor indeed Force her Perſon, but in 
the Conflict of Rage a d Luft, at laſt only Confiſcated her Goods, 
and ſent her into Baniſhment ? But ſuppoſing God had permitted the 
foul Act, yet ſo long as the Mind was unblemiſh'd, here had been no 
Guilt, but rather a double Martyrdom. If you ſay. they might poſ- 
fibly ſuſce&, chat they ſhould in the Commiſſion of the Fatt, have 
been polluted with ſinful Inclin tions. Iis caſie to Anſwer, That 
this is but a Fear, but a bare Poſſibility; and if an Act be, O her- 
wiſe, and in the general, Unlawtul, the bare avoiding a poſſible Sin, 
cannot make it lawful to break a Command, and by going againſt 
God and Nature, commit and chuſe a certain Sin. He has promi- 
x Cor. x. ſed, That be will not ſuffer his Servants to be tempted. «bove that they 
13. are able, and declared that our Weakneſs can never b- ſo reat, but that 
2 Cor, xii. bis Grace is ſufficient for us; with many other gracious | romiſes, which 
ĩt is a great fault in us to diſtruſt, even in our greateſt $:rats and 
Neceſſities. And to deliver our ielyes by Methods, contrary to his 
Laws, is to diſtruſt them, for we are to expect the aſſiſtance of his 
Grace, and the Protection of his Providence in the uſe * noſe 
” 15 calls, 
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guſtin of Sampſon, Spiritus latenter hoc juſſerat, qui per illum mir acula 


and others. Page 294. N. 3, 
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Means; and obſervance of thoſe Rules ke hath given us. And there - 
fore I cannot conceive how the fear of falling into Sin only, can poſ- 
ſibly render that Action Lawful, which otherwiſe, and generally 
ſpeaking, is it ſelf a Sin and Unlawful. Methinks therefore we 
ould do well in this Cafe to diſtinguiſh with our Saviour in the Pa- 
rable of the Unjuſt Steward; and as he commended the Wiſdom of 
that Man, without approving his Injuftice, ſo we may allow all 
poſſible to Praiſe the Gallantry, and Conſtancy of theſe Female Mar- 
tyrs; without allowing, that the Courſe chey took to preſerve their 
Virtue, was ſtrictly regular and good. And thus St Chryſaſtom ſeems Tom, 1. ' 
to have done, who, notwithſtanding the great Encomium given of From. Dus _ 
Pelagia in one place, yet ſpeaks of this Act of dying by one's own cæ. 628. 
hand in very ſevere Terms in another; and declares without excep- compare! 
tion, that the Chriſtians had all ſuch Perſons in Abhorrence; and with Com- 
that they were more 2 before God than any other Murderers. ment on 
And ſome of thoſe Inftances, which were thought hard to Condemn, Gal. i. 4. 
the Vindicators have not well known how to acquit, otherwiſe than 
by a preſumption of a particular Impulſe of God, which was for that 
Time and Action a Diſpenſation to the General Law. 80 St. Au- 


faciebat. The ſame Spirit which wrought Miracles by him, gave him a 
Secret Command to do this thing. And Lipſius ſpeaking of theſe very Lip. Mann- 
Women, ſays, Monitum aut ꝓuſſio Dei hic quoque pra ſumenda; That a duc. ad 
Command, or at leaſt ſome Inſtin& and Direction from God, is to be Philof. | 
preſumed in their Caſe, as well as Sampſon's; and he had St. Auguſt ins Stoic. Caps + 
own Authority, he ſays, for this preſumption. All which, when XXIII. 
duly confidered, as it will not warrant us to cenſure theſe Perſons as 

to their Eternal State, ſo neither will it warrant our Imitating ſuch 
Actions, or arguing from thence in defence of ſuch Behaviour, or for 
the Extenuating the Sin of Sclf-murther. For whatever they might 
be in hemſelves, tis ſure they are no Pattern to us; and if God fee fit 
to Allow, or the Church to Commend their Zea!, it will ftill become 
us to obſerve, and beware of the irregularities of it. 

The Examples which follow of Cities deſtroying themſelves, ra- 
ther than they would lie at the Mercy of the Conquerors, whatever 
appearance they may have of Fortitude and Gallantry, yet as to the 
point of Conſcience, and Lawiulneſs, they are certainly blameable, 

and fall under the ſame Cenſure, which is afterwards given of Cato, 


The Cuſtom of Marſeilles, aud the Iſle of Ceo, where Perſons wil- Yuler. 
ling to Dye made no ſcruple of doing it, having firft obtained the Maxim. 
Judgment and Approbation of the Senate, and by Poiſon kept on Lib. II. 
purpoſe, and prepared at the Publick Charge, is only a Permiflion Cap, VE 
and Allowance, and does by no means take off the Guilt and Inju- F. 7, 8. 
ſtice of making our ſelves away; except only in that ſingle Point, | 
that here the Publick is not injured, having exprelly conſented to 
the loſs of that Member. But in all other reſpe&sthe Fact was Wick- 
ed and Abominable, and is reported to have had no other founda-. 
tion, than Affliction, or Extreme old Age, or in general a Weart 

of Life, — ; Nor 
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Nor will the next Argument hold, concerning the Deſire of Death ; 
for ſuppoſing, that whatſoever a Man is allow to deſire, he is like- 
wiſe allow'd to procure to himſelt (which yet is not univerſally true) 
yet this Deſire it ſelf is faulty, when it grows into Impatience, and 
is not content to wait God's methods, and God's leiſure. And there 
is great difference between meeting Death gladly, and running into 
it; between receiving our Releaſe with Satisfaction, and breaking 
Priſon. So far therefore as this Deſire is conſiſtent with Patience, 
and Reſignation to the Divine Will, ſo far it is truly Magnanimous 
and Commendable, and no farther. 1 12 

To that Queſtion, What Law does this offend againſt, it is eaſie 
to anſwer, Againſt the Laws of God, and of Nature, againſt the 

Condition of Mankind, againſt our Duty to the Publick ; againft the 

Sixth Commandment in particular, which no more argues us Guilt- 

les when we Kill our Selyes, becauſe chiefly deſign d to reſtrain us 

from Killing Others ; than it can be proved from the Seventh, that 
we do not Sin againſt our own Bodies, when we Invade another's 

Bed. The Love of our ſelves is propoſed as the ſtandard of our 

Love to others; and the Rule muſt be ſuppoſed as perfect at leaſt, 

, as the thing to he regulated by it. Ifthere be no Prohibition againſt 
this in expreſs words, it was becauſe none was thought needful; and 
fare ir is no excuſe to ſay, That no Law is violated in Terms, when 

the Caſe was ſuch as needed no Law. As to the other part of the 

Argument, That Men may diſpoſe of themſelves as they pleaſe, and 

a willing Perfon can receive no Injury; it fuppoſes an Abſolute Right 

to diſpoſe of our ſelves, ſuch as no Creature hath with reſpect to 

God and Providence, and no Man can have with regard to the ſeveral 

Relations and Dependencies in which he is engaged. | | 

And if ſo little can be ſaid for this Horrid Fact, when the moſt 
favourable Caſes are put; How deteftable and impious muſt it needs 
be, when Diſgrace, or Poverty, Diſappointments and Croſſes, Ra- 
ging Paſſions, and Repining at Providence, prevail with Men to 
commit it ? For theſe are ſuch Motives as no body ever undertook 

to juſtiſſe, and the Stoicks themſefves, who went the fartheſt in this 
matter, yet ftopp'd ſhort of theſe, and, to ſpeak the Truth, even 
wavercd in all the reſt, A more full account whereof I refer my 

Reader for to Lipſi Manuduc. ad Stoic. Philoſoph. Lib. III. Cap XXIII, 

XXIV. and for a larger diſcuſſion of this whole matter, to Spanhem. 

Disput. Theolog, De Lib. Apocryph. Authoritate. Diſp. XIII, XIV. and 

Biſhop Taylor, Ductor Dubitant. Book III. Chap a. Rule 3. From 
1. De. Civ. all which compared, St. Auguſtin s Determination I doubt not will 
Cap. 26. ſeem moſt reaſonable ; His exceptis, quos vel Lex juſta, vel ipſe Fons 
a uſtit iæ Deus jubet occidi; quiſquis Hominem, vel ſeipſum, vel quem- 

: Iibet occiderit, Homicidij crimine inneftitur. Thoſe only excepted, whom 
either 4 juſt Law, or God bimſelf, who # the Fountain of all Juſtice, 
ſhall command to put to Death „ whoſoever ſhall ki any Perſon, be it 
himſelf, or any other Man, be becomes thereby guilty of Murther 5 and | 
anſwerable for bis Bio. eee 
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Firſt then. As to Authorities, This Practice, however 
countenanced by ſome, but very few States in compariſon, 
hath yet been abſolutely diſallow'd, and condemn'd by the 
Generality of Mankind ; and not only by Chriſtians, but 
Fews too, as Joſephiss ſhews at large, in the Oration he made SeeToſephi 
to his Officers in the Cave, at the Taking of Jorapata. By de Bell. 
the generality of Philoſophers and Great Men, as Plato, and Judaic. 
Scipio, and others; who all impute this manner of proceed- Lib. III. 
ing to a Detect, rather than any Sufficiency of Courage; Cp · N1Vz 
and reproach it, not only as an Act of Cowardice, misbe- 
coming a Brave Man, but of Heat and Impatience, unwor- 
thy of a Good Man. For what can we ſay better of it, than 
that this is skulking and running out of the way, to hide 
one's ſelf from the Inſults of Fortune? Now a Virtue that is 
vigorous and ſtanch, will be ſure to ſtand its ground: Di- 
ſtreſs and Pain are fo far from making it flinch, that they 
feed and cheriſh, and exalt it; it lives, it grows, it triumphs 
by them. There is certainly greater Firmneſs of Mind ex- 
preſs d in bearing and making an Advantage of ones Chain, 
than in breaking it to pieces, becauſe it keeps us confined, 
and ties us faſt to ſome Uneaſineſſes: And all confiderate 
Men muſt allow, that Regulus ſhew'd infinitely more Gal- 

lantry than Cato. | 


* The Baſe, when wretched, dare to Die; but He 
1s Brave indeed, who dares to Live in Miſery, 
+ If the Crack'd Orbs ſhonld ſplit and fall, 


Cruſh him they might, but not Appall. x | 
e l Sir, R. Fanſhaw: 


Nay, theſe Men ought to be counted Infamous, and treated 
as Deſerters. For no Man can anſwer quitting the Poſt he 
is order d to, without the expreſs Leave, and freſh Orders 
of the Superior Officer, who placed him there. We are by 
no means put into the World upon our own account alone; 
and RG Perſonal Calamities muſt not put us upon an 
Act of fo great Injuſtice, as the ſquandring away that, in 
which others have a Right, as well as We; nor yet are we 
Maſters of our ſelves, but under the Diſpoſal and Direction 
of a Lord who hath a Right Paramount. [236 
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* Rebus in Adverſis facile eſt contemnere vitam 
Fortiter Ille facit, qui Miſer eſſe poteſt. Martial Lib. xi. Ep. 37. 

T Si fractus illabatur orbis, 1 
Ülmpavidum ſerient ruinæ. Fat. dd. 3 L .. 
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Thus you fee what Arguments are generally brought on 
either (ide 3. but if we ſet the Conſiderations of Duty and 
Religion aſide, and take the Liberty to ſpeak the Senſe of 
mere Nature in the Cafe, the Reſolution ſhe would come 
to ſeems ro be this; Thar Men ought not to enter upon this 


' Laſt and Boldeſt Exploit, without ſome very extraordinary 
and moſt preſſing Reaſon toinduce them; that ſo it may be, 


what they call, making a Decent and Honourable Ex#. 


Every light Occaſion, every little Pett, or croſs Accident, 


will not juſtifie Mens talling out with the World; and there- 


fore they are certainly in a great Error, who pretend that a 


ſmall Excuſe will ſerve to quit Life, fince there are no very 
weighty Arguments to perſuade our keeping it. This 1s 
highly ungrateful to God and Nature, when ſo Rich a Pre- 

ſent is ſo much ſlighted and undervalued; It is an Argu- 
ment of 2 Levity, and betrays a great deal of Moroſe- 
neſs and ill Humour, when we quarrel and break Company 
upon every flender Provocation. But indeed there is ſome- 
thing to be ſaid (though that ſomething is not enough) 
for a very urgent and weighty Occaſion ; ſuch as renders 
Life a perpetual Torment, and the Thoughts of continuing 
in it inſupportable; ſuch, for Inſtance, as I mentioned for- 


- merly, Long, Acute, Exceſſive Pain, or the certain Pro- 


ſpect of a very Cruel and Ignominious Death. And upon 


this account, the ſeveral Perſons that I am going to name, : 


how favourably ſoever Story hath repreſented their Behavi- 
our, do by no means ſeem to have a Plea ſufficient to Juſtifie, 
no,.not ſo much as to Excuſe a Voluntary Death. Such are 
Pomponins Atticus, Marcellinus, and Cleanthes, who after 
they had begun the Proceſs, reſolved to finiſh it, mere! 

becauſe they would avoid the trouble of having the whole 
Courſe to begin and go through again: For, what Apology 
ſoever might be made for the delivering themfelves trom a 
painful Diſtemper, yet when that Pain and the Cauſe of it 
were removed, they lay under no farther Temptation to be 
out of love with Life; and a bare Poſſibility of the Diſeaſe 
returning, was a Conſideration much too remote. The 
Wives of Pætut, and Scaurus, and Labeo, and Fulvins the in- 
timate Friend of Auguſtus, of Seneca, and a great many 


more, were as fantaſtically Fool-hardy ; when they killed 


themſelves, either to bear their Husbands Company out of 
the World, or to invite them to go with them. So likewiſe ' 
Cato and others, who were diſcontented with the Event of | 
their Undertakings, and the Chance of War; and choſe 3 
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ther to die by their own hands, than to fall into their Ene: 
mies ; notwithſtanding theſe Enemies were ſuch, as gave 
them no juſt ground to fear any barbarous or diſhonourable 


Treatment from them neither. The ſame Cenſure will fall 


upon them, who murder'd themſelves, rather than they 
would be beholding to one they hated, for their Lives; or 
lie at the Mercy of an Ill Man; as Gravins Silvanrs, and 
Statins Proximus did, after Nero had given them his Pardon. 
Nor are they leſs to blame, who run into the Shades of 
Death, to hide themſelves from Shame, and cover the Re- 
proach of ſome paſt Diſhonour or Misfortune 3 ſuch as Lu- 
cretia after the Injury ſhe had ſuffered from Tarquin; and 
Spargopiſes, Son to Tomyris the Scythian Queen, and Bages 
Commander under Xerxes; the former becauſe he could not 


bear being Priſoner of War to ons ; the other for the Loſs 
thenian General- Nor they, 


of a Town taken by Cimon the 
who could not endure to ſurvive a Publick Calamity, tho' 


nothing extraordinary had befallen them in particular; ſuch 


as Nerva the great Lawyer, Vibius Virius at the Taking of 


Capua, and Fubellius at the Death of the greateſt. part of 
their Senators, inflicted by a Roman Officer. And leaſt of 


all can thoſe Nice and Delicate People excuſe themſelves 
who chuſe to die, becauſe they are cloyed with Life, and 
weary of repeating the ſame Things over again. Nay, I 


muſt go farther yet. For it is by no means ſufficient, that 


the Occaſion be very Important, and tull of Difficulty ; 
unleſs it be Deſperate, and paſt all Remedy too; for no- 
thing leis than Neceſſity ought to be pleaded here; and 
this ſhould be the laſt Reſerve, the only Eſcape from Ex- 


tremity of Misfortune. Upon this Account, Raſhneſs and 


Deſpondency, and anticipating one's Fate, and giving all 


for loſt is always exceeding blameable; an Inſtance whereof 


we have in Brutus and Caſſius, who, before there was an 

occaſion for it, put an End to their own Lives, and wit 

them to all the languiſhing Remains of.the Liberty of Rome, 
which was committed to, and depended entirely upon their 
Protection. For, as Cleomenes truly faid, Men are under 
an Obligation to uſe Life frugally, and to make it go as far 
as poſſibly they can ; nay, not only to contrive, that it 
may laſt as long as is poſſible, but that it may be uſeful to 


the very laſt. For a Man may diſcharge himſelf of this 


Truſt at any time ; and when Things are at the very worſt 
that they can be, this Remedy is what no Man gan be at a 
los fox: But we ſhould _— better Days, and try _ 
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ther the hand of our Fortune will not mend upon us. 


.* Many a Man, as Seneca obſerves, bath ontlived his Execu- 


toner. | Foſephas, and a great many beſides, have follow'd 
this Advice to excellent good purpoſe; and Matters, when 


in all human probability deſperate and loſt, have wheel'd 
about, and taken a quite different Courſe, to the mighty 


Surprize, as well as Advantage, of all that were concerned 
in them. I | 
+ Good unexpected, Evils unforeſeen, | 
Appear by Turns, as Fortune ſhifts the Scent : 
rais'd aloft, come tumbling down amain, 
Then fall ſo hard, they bound and riſe again. | 


In this Caſe a Man of Honour and Virtue ought to act to- 
ward himſelf, as he ſhould in fighting, toward his Adver- 
ſary; to be always upon his Guard; to parry and ward off 
the Blows with all the Art and Skill one hath, to weary him 
out, and make good ones own Party; but never to Kill, 
except the neceſſary Defence of one's ſelf require it, and till 
Matters are brought to the very laſt Puſh. N 
- Secondly, There is no Queſtion to be made, but it is infi- 
nitely more Virtuous, and more Commendable, to endure 
patiently, and ſupport our ſelves with firm and immoveable 
C e to the very End, than to fink under the Load, 
nd tamely flee before the Calamity, For ſuch a Yielding 
trays Weakneſs and Cowardice. But, becauſe Perſeve- 
rance, like Continence, is a Grace not given equally to All, 
nor is every Man alike able to receive it; the Queſtion be- 
fore us at preſent will be, Whether upon Suppoſition of 
Jome great Evil, Inſupportable for the Quality, and paſt 
all Hopes of Remedy or Recovery ; ſuch as is likely enough 


to ſubvert and beat down all our Reſolution, and Irritate 


our Minds to ſome very wicked Paſſion ; ſuch as Diſcontent, 
Deſpair, Murmuring againſt our Great Lord; Whether, I 
ay, in ſuch a Cafe, it might not be more expedient, or at 
Jealt more excuſable, to deliver one's ſelf by one Reſolute 
Act, from ſuch Dreadful, ſuch Vicious Conlequences, while 
pur Underſtanding is perfect and undifturb'd ; than by a 
Cowardly Delay to expoſe our ſelves to the danger of being 


* Aliquis Carnifici ſuo ſuperſtes fuit. | 15 
# Multa Dies variuſque labor mut abilis xvi | 
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vanquiſſid by the Temptation, and ſo ruined to all Eterni- 
ty 2? Iss it not better to _ the Field, than to Sacrifice one's 
ſelf by obſtinately ſtanding one's ground? This perhaps is a 
Courſe, which in ſome very nice and difficult Exigencies, 


' Reaſon and merely Human Prudence might adviſe ; and ac- 


cordingly ſome, who pretended to be great Philoſophers, 
have practiſed it in different Countries ; ſo that the Opi- 
nion ſeems to have been pretty favourably received. The 
Stoicks do not ſtand upon ſo much Ceremony, but give Men 
leave to diſlodge and pack off, whenever they are diſpoſed 
to it; as we may collect from Seneca and others. The other 


Philoſophers are ſomewhat more reſerved, but they allow 


it too; provided a Man can give a good reaſon for his pro- 
ceeding thus. Theſe ate the Notions, and Determinations 
of the Schools of Philoſophy and Human Reaſon ; but that 
of Chriſt teaches us much otherwiſe. For the Chriſtian Re- 


ligion admits no reaſon to be ſufficient in this Caſe, nor ever 
diſpenſes with any Circumſtances whatſoever. The Truth 


and Wiſdom of God abſolutely condemns all ſuch officious 


and voluntary Abandoning of our Poſt ; and never ſuffers 
us to ſtir from our Duty, till we are regularly diſmiſs d by 


the ſame Authority which placed us in it. No Man's own 
Inclinations are ſufficient, nor can the doing it of his own 
Head bear him out in this matter. So that whatever hath 
been ſaid in this Chapter, which may ſeem in any degree to 
adviſe Men to Patience and Perſeverance, and ro propoſe 
this, as the better and more eligible ; though, in the Philo- 
ſophical Senſe, it be only recommended as good Counſel ; 
yet in a Religious one, it hath the force of an abſolute and 
indiſpenſable Command. 3 
Befides we may add, That it is an Argument of very 
great Wiſdom, for a Man to know and diſtinguiſh rightly, 


which is the proper Seaſon for Dying; and to lay hold on 


that Opportunity, when put into his hands. For every 


Man hath a Critical Juncture of this kind, in which Virtue 


and Honour call ; which ſome by being over haſty Ante- 
date, and others as much too {low let {lip through their 
Hands. Both theſe Defe&s, though ſo contrary in the O- 
peration, yet proceed from the fame Principles; which are 
a mixture of Weakneſs, and of Courage : But the Misfor- 
tune is, That even Magnanimity it ſelf, without Diſcretion 
to temper and direct it, will not ſecure a Man's Character. 
How many Perſons of juſt Renown, and once — 
their 
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Reputation i and from an Intemperate Fondneſs of Life, for 


the ſake of ſome poor little addition to their Days, have 
abſolutely Sullied and Eclipſed their former Glories, follow- 
ed all their Credit to the Grave, a good Name Murthered 
and Buried by their own Hands? The wretched remainder 
of their time hath retained nor the leaſt TinCcture or Reſem- 


blance of what went before; but the Scandal of their Age, 


compared with the Honours of their earlier Years, looks 
like ſome wretched old Clout, tack'd to ſome very rich and 
beautiful Garment. And who would patch up Life at this 
odious Deformed rate? Ir is with this, as with Fruit; there 
is a Critical Seaſon of gathering it from the Tree. If you 
let it hang too long, it putrifies and grows Infipid ; and 
the longer you ſpare it, the worſe it is; and if you pluck 
it too ſoon, the loſs is as great in the other Extreme; for 
then it is Green-and Sowr, and good for nothing for want 
of kindly Ripening. 5 . 8 
Many eminent Saints have with great Induſtry declined 
Dying, upon conſideration of their great Uſefulneſs, and 
the mighty Advantage the Publick would receive from their 


Surviving ; and this too, notwithſtanding the certain Pro- 


ſpe& of their own Private Gain in leaving the World. And 
when a Man can exchange ſo much for the better, it argues 


great Charity, to be content to Live. This St. Paul de- 


icribes to be his own Caſe, (Phil. I.) and there is more than 
Men commonly think of Reſignation in that old Say ing, 
F my longer Continuancè be for the Benefit of thy People, I re- 
Fuſe not the toil of Living. Si Populo tuo ſum neceſſarius, non 
recuſo Laborem. 1 
Death appears to us under divers Shapes; and the man- 
ner of Mens undergoing it, is vaſtly different; ſome of the 
ways of Dying are more eaſie, and accordingly the Figures 
and Idea's of it much leſs diſmal and frightful, than others. 
But when all is done; the difference ot theſe Forms is like 
that of Faces; and the preference given to them, depends 
chiefly upon Humour and Fancy. So far as I am capable 
of Judging, Of all Deaths which are uſually termed Na- 
tural, That is the Gentleſt and moſt Supportable, which 


proceeds from a gradual Weakneſs, and Stupefaction of the 


Parts: And of all that are Violent, that ſure is moſt eligi- | 
ble. which is quickeſt in Execution and Diſpatch, and is 
leaſt thought ot beſore-hand. Some indeed are fond of 
making their laſt Act Exemplary, a Pattern to others, and 
ö U ee to themſelves ;' by the Proots they give 
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the World of Courage, and Wiſdom, and Steadineſs of Mind 


ar their laſt Hour ; But 'this is rather to have a regard for 
other People than one's Self ; and a Symptom of a Vain» 
glorious Humour, which is greedy of Fame, even at the 
Moment we Expire, and reproaches us with Vanity, rather 
than brings any real Advantage to Mankind in common. 
Now Dying is not an Act of Society, but of one fingle 
Perſon ; and therefore the Rules for Regulating our Beha- 
viour in it are perſonal. Ar ſuch a time a Man hath enough 
to do, to mind his own Buſineſs; and the Thing he is 
chiefly obliged to attend, is to Comfort and Support him- 
ſelf in this laſt great Conflict, without troubling himſelf 
with the Affairs, or the Cenſures of other People; tor he is 
that very Moment putting himſelf out of the Dominion of 


common Fame, and going to a Place, where what the ſur- 


viving World ſays will neither reach nor concern him. 
That, in a word, 1s the beſt Death, which is moſt Private; 
where a Man hath greateſt Opportunities of Recollecting 
himſelf, and going out of the World quietly, without any 
troubleſome Attendance or Obſervation. The uſual Cere- 
monies of our Friends and Relations being by, and giving 
their Aſſiſtance in the laſt Struggles of Life, is exceeding 
Troubleſome and Inconvenient 3 One diſturbs your Sight 
with an Object that had better be away; Another your 
Ear with ſome impertinent Diſcourſe ; a Third your Mouth 


by forcing upon you ſome fruitleſs Medicine or Suſte- 
nance ; and All together croud, and confound, and perfeCt- 


ly Stifle the dying Man. Then their Tears, and Groans, 
and Lamentations, are more Tormenting than all the reſt ; 
it they be Real, and proceed from Affection and Concern, 
they melt one down, break one's Courage and Reſolution, 
and cut one to the very Heart : It they be Formal only, 
and put on for Decency or Deſign; they raiſe one's Indig- 
nation, and provoke a very unſeaſonable Paſſion in the very 
midſt of Agonies and Convulſions. Several very Conſide- 
rable Perſons have been ſo ſenſible of this Inconvenience, 
that they have contrived induſtriouſly to die at a diſtance 
from their Relations, on purpoſe to be out of the way of 
it. And ſure that which moves many People to deſire the 
contrary, is very ridiculous. For what can be more Child- 
11h and Senſleſs, than to pleaſe one's ſelf with moving the 
3 of Friends and Acquaintance; and be proud 
that 
Ne 


e endure? We cannot but commend Firmneſs of Mind, 
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and a hardy Virtue in encountring Misfortunes 3 We ex- 
hort our Friends to it, when it is their own Caſe, and up- 
braid them with Weaknels, if they take it too tenderly ; 
and yet this very Virtue we hate, and accuſe as inhuman 


and wanting in Affection, when the Calamity is ours. Then 
they who were formerly chidden for reſenting their own, 
are reproached, it they are not afflicted, and do not per- 


fectly fink under our Sufferings. We condemn their Com- 
plaints for what they feel; and yet we cannot allow them 
ſo much as to be patient under what they only ſee. This is 
unjuſt, unreaſonable, and fooliſh to the laſt degree. And 
certainly a Wiſe Man when flick, ſhould be very well con- 
tent at leaſt, if not much better pleaſed, with the compoſed 
Countenances, and reſigned Behaviour, of all the Friends 
chat aſſiſt in his Extremities. . 
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CHAP. XI. 


The maintaining a true and uninterrupted Tranquil- 
lity of Spirit, which is the very Crown and Glory 
of Wiſdom : And the laſt Head of this Book. 


| Quiet and Contented Mind is the Supreme Good, 
the utmoſt Felicity Man is capable of in this World. - 


+ £4 This is that Rich and Noble, indeed that ineſtima- 
ble Treaſure, which the Wiſe Men of old with ſo much La- 
bour and Application ſought after; the Fruit of all their 


Travels, the End of all their Studies, the Sum and Comple- 
ment of all their Philoſophy ; and this is the very Reward 
of all the Pains, and the Crown of all the Wiſdom, to 
which I am now Inſtituting my Scholar in this Treatiſe, 
But this, like other Excellencies, is frequently miſunder- 
Rood ; and therefore to prevent any ſuch Errors at preſent, 


I muſt farſt acquaint you, That the Quiet I now ſpeak of, 


does by no means conſiſt in a Retreat from the Noiſe an 
Clutter of the World, Leiſure from Buſineis, Time at Com- 
mand, no Cares to diſturb one; a delighttul, nice, and un- 
interrupted Solitude, full of Eaſe and Plenty; or in a pro- 
found Neglect and Oblivion of what is done Abroad: Were 
this the Caſe, what an infinite Number of happy Perſons 

a 


ſhould we have 2 Careles and Idle Women, Slothful and 
„ : g 
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Inſignificant Fellows, Cowards and Coxcombs, the Senſual 
and Luxurious, would have this Bleſſing at Command, 
For if want of Thought and Buſineſs give a Title to it 
theirs is indiſputable ; and what the Wile aſpire after, an 

think a Prize ſufficient for a whole Life's Study, theſe attain 
to by a much eaſier way. This then is the firſt Principle 
we are to go upon, That Multiplicity of Buſineſs, or Ha- 
ving nothing to do, neither of them conſtitute or deſtroy, 
take from or contribute to, the Tranquillity we are now 
ſpeaking of. But this is a Decent and Beautiful, a Gentle 


and Mild, an Equal and United, a Firm and Pleaſant Com- 


poſurs of Temper. Such a Steadineſs of Mind, as neither 


Bufineſs nor Leiſure, neither Proſperous nor Adverſe For- 
tune, no Turn of Time or Chance can diſturb or change, 
exalt or depreſs. For this is the Property and“ Charatter of 


true Tranquility, Never to be ſhaken; but to continue im- 
moveable, and unconcerned ; always in humour, and al- 
ways the ſame. | | 1 

The next Conſideration upon this Occaſion, is, By what 
Methods a Man may riſe up to this Sedateneſs and Elevation 


of Soul ; how we ſhall attain ; and when attained, how 


we ſhall preſerve, and maintain our ſelves in it · And far 
this we need only refreſh our Memories, with what hath 
been already delivered in this Second Book: For they are 


the Rules, by the Obſervation and careful Practice whereof 


we may hope to gain our Point. And therefore, for the 


Reader's Eaſe and better Convenience, I will here very briet- 
ly repeat the Subſtance of them. They conſiſted, you re- 


member, of two ſorts. Firſt, Such as either carry off, or 


eee on thoſe Qualities, that are Obſtructions to our 


mprovement in this Happineſs. And 2dly, Such as furniſh 
and adorn the Mind, with ſuch Virtues as tend to the In- 


creaſe and Conſervation of it. Thoſe Things that are apteſt 
to hinder, or to diſturb the Eaſe and Quiet of the Mind; 


are Popular Opinions, and Common Prejudices, which, 


notwithſtanding they have made themſelves almoſt Uni- 


verſal, are yet, for the moſt part, Falſe and Groundlels ; 
and a Man would wonder, which way Notions could get 


fo much Credit, which have fo very ſmall a Stock of Argu- 


ment to ſet up upon. The next Impediment to be remov'd 
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Woil and break our Temper; they make us Nice and 
Squeamiſh; Humourfome and Difficult ; and theſe are Qua- 
lities utrerly inconſiſtent with Contentedneſs : Now theſe 
Paſſions and Appetites are kindled and put into motion, by 
the two contrary ſorts of Events, which we call Proſperity 
and Adverſity; for they are the Winds and Storms, that 


 Fwelll and diforder the Soul, and make all within foul Wea- 


ther, and a troubled Sea, The Jaſt thing to be remedied is 


that mean and narrow-ſpirited Captivity of Thought, b 


which the Mind (that is, the Judgment and the Will) is 
Chained down like a Slave to his Galley, or cramp'd up like 
a Beaft with his Yoke, to ſer Forms, particular Opinions, 
and Local Cuſtoms. Now the firſt thing a Man hath to do, 
is ro knock off all theſe Fetters, and break through ſuch 
unreaſonable Tyranny and Confinement ; to ſet one's Mind 
at large, aſſert our native Liberty, and reſolve to be at our 
own diſpoſal. To entertain free, extenſive Notions of 
Things; and be Open and Univerſal, Inquiſitive and Diſ- 
cerning, enlarging our Studies and our Idea's, and ranging 
through all the ſpacious Plains of the World and Nature in 
general. For a Wiſe and Happy Man muſt anſwer that De- 
cription ; * Born for the Publick, conſidering this whole World 
as one Common Honſe and Family, concerning himſelf with all 
the parts of it, and employing his Contemplation upon every thing 
that paſſes there. 15 5 
When the Platform is thus cleared of Rubbiſh, and the 
Ground prepared, and ready to begin upon, the next thing 
in order is to lay the Foundations; and thoſe are Two, An 
entire ſubſtantial Probity of Mind, and The Fixing one's 
ſelf in ſuch a Calling or Condition, as our Nature, Circum- 
ſtances, and other Qualifications have fitted us for. The 


Materials, with which this Building muſt be carried up, and 
wherein both the Strength and Beauty of it will confift, are 
theſe that follow. The Firſt and Principal is, True Piety ; 


whereby a Man Contemplates Almighty God, not with a 


Soul full of Horror and Amazement, but with a Mind full 


of Purity, with Freedom and Delight, with profound Re- 
ſpect, and fervent Devotion. For God is the Abſolute, the 
Univerſal Lord and Governor of all Things; and, though 


his Nature and Eſſence be neither yiſible to our Senſes, nor 
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fe inferens mundo, & in omnes ejus aQus contemplationem ſuam 


fall 
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fall within the Comprehenſion of our Underſtandings; ſo 
that we are not able to give our Selves, or Others, an exact 
and perfect Account what He is in Himſelf 3 yer it is our 
Duty to Acknowledge and Confeſs Him; to pay Him all 
poſſible Honour, and Homage, and humble Adoration ; to 
Serve Him Zealouſly, and with our whole Heart; to enter- 


tain becoming Thoughts of his Providence and Perfections; 


to Hope and Truft in Him for all manner of Good, from 


the Being who is Goodneſs in the Abſtract; to apprehend 
Hured if 


nothing of Evil or Injury from Him; but be a 

any thing we reſent as fuch, happen to us, ir is the Effect 
of our own Provocations and Follies, and moſt juſtly in- 
fitted. In the next place, Simplicity and Integrity in Con- 
verſation muſt be added, Conformity without troubleſome 


and unneceſſary Scruples to the Laws and Cuſtoms of the 


Place where we dwell ; Living without Hypocriſie or Difli- 
mulation, dealing Fairly and Above-board, no Crafty Re- 
ſervation or Diſguiſe, but to let our Words and Actions 
ſpeak our Heart; and the inmoſt receſſes of our Soul be thus 
laid open to God and the World. This is another Character 
given of a Wiſe Man; That he * Spreads his Conſcience, as 
it were, and expoſes it to Publick View ; Lives and Alls con- 
ſtantly, as if all Mankind were Conſcious of what he does, and 
hath a greater Reverence for Himſelf than for the Obſervation 
of Others, He that Manages himſelf thus, can never want 
Encouragement to do well, nor powerful Reſtraints from 
doing otherwiſe. Then follows Moderation, which muſt 
extend to all Perſons and Things; our Selves, and All that 
can be any way concern'd or converſe with us; our Thoughts 
and Words, our Deſigns and Actions, muſt All be regula- 
ted by it. For Moderation is the Original and Source, 
the Nouriſher and Cheriſher of Tranquillity; by this we 
learn to lay afide and to deſpiſe all Pomp, and Shew, and 
vain Superfluities; to bring our Defires within their proper 
compaſs ; to keep them under Government, and to content 
our ſelves with a competent Provifion, ſuch proportions of 
every thing as our Occaſions require, when really and 
rightly conſider d, without any of thoſe Imaginary Wants 

which we are apt to form to our ſelves: And thus diſpoſed 
we come to like, and be very well pleaſed with our preſent 


Condition, not envious of other Peoples Enjoyments, not 


Conſcientiam ſuam aperiens, ſemperque tanguam in public 
virens, ſe magis veritus quàm alios, N 
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fond of Change. How much all this conduces to Happineſ 
and Tranquility, a very flight Reflection will ſerve 4 con- 
vince us: For when Moderation hath thus furled the Sails, 
the Storm, when it blows hard, hath leſs to faſten upon; 
and cannot do us any Damage comparable to that we ſhould 
ſuffer, if our Deſires were enlarged, and the Sheet let fly to 
the Wind. By thus contracting our ſelves, we are fortified 
againſt every Accident that might Shock or Injure us; we 
bear our Minds up above all manner of Fear ; deſpiſe all the 
Aſlaults of Fortune, and the Malice of Death it ſelf ; look- 
in on that, as the period of all our Sufferings; a kind 
Friend which takes us out of the way from infinite Calami- 
ties, but creates not, nor expoſes us to any one. Thus alſo 

the Wiſe Man is deſcribed. * One hat deſpiſe all thoſe things 
which are the Plagues and Torments of Human Life; above the 
reach of Accidents, without Anxiety, without Fear, without any 
hind of tender or troubleſome Concern, Thus a Man mutt 
ſecure Steadineſs of Mind, and a good Agreement with him- 
ſelf; he muſt look for his Satisfaction in his own Breaſt ; 
live Eaſily, and have no Diſputes, no Trouble within; but 
keep all there Peaceable, and Chearful; Rejoycing and Con- 
gratulating with one's own Mind; and Dwelling, as we 
call it, at Home, with full Contentation, and a fort of Selt- 
ſufficiency ; ſuch as is highly Neceſſary and Commendable, 
ſuch as nothing but Wiſdom can give, and without which 
neither it, nor the Happineſs it propoſes for our Reward, 
can poſſibly ſubſiſt. + No Body but the Wiſe Man is pleaſed 
with his own Condition, All Folly in à little time growns ſich of 
it ſelf ; No Man is Happy, who does not think himſelf ſo, _ 

In a word. To this Compoſition of an Eaſie and Quiet 
Mind, two Ingredients are indiſpenſably requiſite. The 
Firſt, and indeed the Chief, is a Clear and a good Conſci- 
ence; which does inſpire Men with wonderful Strength and 
Aſſurance, and is a mighty Stay, and Defence, and Support 
in all manner of Contingencies. But yet this, as mighty as 
it is, will not ſingly be a ſufficient Defence; tor ſomerimes 
the Tempeſt is ſo exceeding fierce and ſtrong, that all the 
Innocence in the World is not able to bear up againſt it. 
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; * Contemptor omnium, quibus torquetur vita: ſupra omnia quz 
contingunt aoriduntque eminens. Intrepidus, Imperturbatus. 
F Niſi Sapienti ſua non Ferre Omni Stultitia laborat faſtidio 
ſui. Non eſt beatus, eſſe ſe qui non pute. 
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5 = > v7; A in we 3 
nov often do we ſee very good Men in very grievom Cali” 
4 mities, dejected and at a loſs? Nay, our Blefſed Saviour 
„ WM himſclf mentions ſome Tribulations of his foretelling, which 
| J fhould endanger even ſeducing the very Elect. To this 


therefore we muſt add one more, which is Strength of Mind; 
and natural Courage; and of this too it muſt much more 
be allow'd, that it alone is by no means ſufficient for our pur- 
poſe. For the Force of Conſcience is prodigious, and almoſt 
unconceivable ; It ſtares us in the face, haunts and dogs us 
with guilty Remorſe, makes us dee accuſe, and turn 
Enemies to our ſelves; and for want of other Evidence to 
convict us, it compels us to inform, and give Teſtimony of 
our own'Crimes, n ET, l 
* For why muſt thoſe be thought to ſcabe, who feel. 
Thoſe Rods of Scorpions, and thoſe Whips of 25 5 
Which Conſcience ſhakes, when ſhe with Rage controuls, 
And ſpreads amazing Terrors through their Souls? 
Not ſharp Revenge, nor Fell it ſelf can find 
A fiercer Torment, than a guilty Mind. 


It draws our Indictment, Arraigns, Tries; Condemns, and 
puts us to Death: So different are the Parts it acts, and yet 
ſo dextrous and powerful is it in ſupplying the place ot Ad- 
verſary, Witneſs, Judge, and Executioner, that we need 
no other. No Covert can do the Ill Man's Buſineſs, ſays 
Epicurus; for let it be never ſo cloſe, yet he can never think 
himſelt ſafe; for Conſcience will be ſure to diſcover him to 
Himſelf, and that Diſcovery will always repreſent, and 
ſometimes create Danger. | 

+ Though Bribes or Favour ſhall aſſert his Cauſe, 

r him guiltleſs, and elude the Laws, ; 
None * himſelf, his own impartial Thought 


will damn, and Conſcience will record the Fault. 
4 This firſt the Wicked feel. | 
es Fo that upon the whole matter, let a Man be hever fo Holy 
1e and Good, yet at the ſame time, it he be in his own Tem- 
it. per Timorous and Faint-hearted; and again, let a Man be 
bi: naturally never ſo ſtout, and a ftranger to Fear, yet if he 
of be not a good Man, and his Conſcience cannot ſpeak Peace 
82 | 
" : 8 — 
10 i * Occultum quatiente Animo tortore flagellum. Fav. Sat. 13. 
1 f ——Prima eſt hæc Ultio, quod ſe a 
5 Judice nemo nocens obſolvitur. Bid. 
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t him neither the One, nor the Other of theſe Perſons 
Will ever be capable of this happy Tranquillity of Spirit, 
tts Perfection and Fruit of Wiſdom, which we are at pre- 
2 \. ſent treatingof. There muſt be à Friendly Correſpondence, 
: 2 Mutual Aſſiſtance of both; and they, in whoſe Souls both 
meet together, are qualified to do Wonders; and ſuch are 
tze mot Eminent Perſons, which we find :renown'd in 
2:3. Story for Great and Noble Actions, and Intrepid Behaviour 
— Times of greateſt Trial. Such were Epaminondas, Cato 
Au Sripio in particular, whoſe Unconcernedneſs in Danger 
Aud Death is admirable. Theſe two Raman, when publick- 
I x accuſed, put thoſe very Perſons, who preferred the Com- 
plaint againſt them, to the bluſh ; and made them betray 
their Shame to the whole Aſſembly. They gained over the 
Judges to their fide, and ſtruck all the Audience fo, as not 
_ - only to win their Favour, but to raiſe their Admiration. 
And all this only with that aſtoniſhing Unconcernedneſs, 
and equality of Mind, which appeared in their Carriage; 
for the Character Livy gives of Scipio, and the reaſon of his 
voluntary Exile aſſigned there, is, That he had 4 Heart too 
bog, too generous, to kuow how to be treated oy Criminal, or 
Aeſcend fo low as complying with the Cuſtom of defending his own 
Innocence by a formal Apology. g. 
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5 * Major animus ac Natura erat; quam ut Reus eſſe ſciret, c ſub- F 
- mitrere ſe in Humilitatem cauſam dicentiuum. 1 
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5 In which, Particular Rules are laid down, and 
FT Directions for the ſeveral Parts and Offices of : 
6 Wiſdom, branched out under Four General 
15 Heads, as they have relation, and are reduci- 
if lle, to the Four Cardinal Virtues, 

2 C $81 KS65 3p 


=, TWHCE PACE: 
R Deſinin this Laſt Part of the preſent Treatiſe, being 
\#F togive the Reader the MEETS Inſtructions we can 
' Poſſibly, and ſo to follow and compleat the General Rules at 
Wiſdom, touched upon in the Book foregoing; the moſt Conve- 
nent and Methodioal way. of proceeding ſeemed to me, to range 
; all T have to ſay under the Four great Moral Virtues ; of Pru- 
F dence, Juſtice, Forrirude, and Temperance : Since theſe are 
| of a comprehenſion ſo large, that it is almoſt impoſſible to inſtance 
Z in any Duty of Moralityor Practical Religion, which is not di- 
reftly contained, or may very fairly be reduced within the compaſs 
of them. Prudence ſupplies the place of a Director and Governor, it 
inſtruct Us in other Virtues, and 13 the Guide of our Life, and 
all the Actious of it ; tho indeed it be more peculiarly concerned 
an matters of Dealing, and good Conduct, and its ſtrict, pro- 
per Notion is Dexterity in the Management of Buſineſs. Now, 
as this regards Actions, ſo Juſtice, which is thenext, is chief+ 
ly concerned about Perſons ; for the Province of Juſtice is, to 
render to every Man his due, Fortitude and Temperance 
have reſpett to the Events of Human Life; the Proſperons and 
Adverſe, ſuch as move our Paſſions, and are matter af Foy or 
= Grief, of Pleaſure or Pain to us. Now it js plain, that theſe 
1 Three, Perſons, and Aftions, and Contingencies, extend to all 
I the parts f Human Life.; and our Condition and Dealings in 
1 the Warld cannot poſſibly oblige us to he converſant with, or em 
play d about any 76 — whathes „ which i not-comprehenged 
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One et Orher of theſe Confiderations. 
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Of Wiſdom. 


Book III. 
ends 7: 


a Of Prudence in general. 


T Here is great Reaſon, why Prudence ſniould have the 
- firſt and moſt honourable place alotted to it; becauſe 
it is really the Qucen of Virtues ; the general Superinten- 
dent, that preſides over, and gives directions to all the Reſt. 
Where this is wanting, there can be no ſuch thing as Good- 
neſs or Beauty, Propriety or Decency. It is the very Salt 
of Life, the Luſtre and Ornament of all our Actions; that 
which recommends them to the Eye, and gives them that 
Seaſoning and Reliſn which is neceſſary; tis the Square 


and Rule, by which all our Affairs ought to be meaſured 


2, 
Definition. 


and adjuſted ; and, in one Word, This is the Art of Acting 
and Living, as the Science of Phyfick is'the Arr of Health. 

Prudence conſiſts in the Knowledge and the Choice of 
thole things, which it concerns us to deſire or to decline: 
It is a juſt and true Valuation firſt, and then a picking 
and culling out the beſt: It is the Eye that ſees every thing, 
and conducts our Motions and Steps accordingly. The 


Parts or Offices of it are three, and theſe all naturally 
conſequent, and in order after one another. The Firſt is 


Conſulting and Deliberating well; rhe Second, Judging 


and Reſolving well; the Third, Managing and Executing 


thoſe Reſolutions well. | 


3 
Fs uni- 
ver al. 


It is very deſervedly eſteemed an Univerſal Virtue; be- 
cauſe of a Comprehenfion ſo general, ſovaſt, that all man- 
ner of Actions and Accidents belonging to Humane Lite are 


within its Exrent and Juriſdiction; and this, not only 


conſidering them in the groſs, but each of them ſingly and 
in particular; fo that this is as infinite, as all thoſe Indi- 


viduals put together. 


4. 
Di fcult. 


Si que finiri non poſſunt, extra ſapientiam ſunt. 


Lou cannot wonder, if the next Property J aſſign to 
it be that of Difficult; the infinite Compaſs I have already 
mentioned muſt needs make it ſo: For Particulars, as 


— 


„ 
1 


more 
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more intricate and unaccountable, by the inexpreflible Va- 
riety of Accidents, Circumſtances, Appurtenances, Depen- 
dencies, and Conſequences; the Difference of Times, and 
Places, and Perſons. And each of theſe is of ſo conſidera- 
ble importance, that the Change ot one fingle Circum- 
ſtance, even ſuch as may ſeem leaſt and of no account, 
produces a very great Alteration, and ſets quite another 
Face upon the whole Matter. This Difficulty is likewiſe 
greater and more evident, upon the account of the Office, 
in which this Virtue is employed; which conſiſts in mu- 
ſtering together Contraries, and then tempering them in 
juſt proportions with one another, ſo as to qualifie the 
whole at laſt, in the beſt manner the Caſe will admit. 
Another part of this Office, is Diſtinguiſhing aright be- 
tween things that are like, and making a wiſe Choice by 
diſcerning Real from Seeming Good, and preferring a 
Greater to a Leſs of the ſame Kind. Now all theſe things 
are puzzling, and full of Confuſion ; for Contrariery and 
Reſemblance both agree in this, that either of them is a 

great Impediment, and creates Doubt and Irreſolution. 
And, as the Executive Part of Prudence is exceeding 
difficult, ſo the Diſcerning part is ſubject to great Obſcu- 
rity; by reaſon the firſt Cauſes and Springs of Things, 
from whence they ariſe, and by which they are moved 
and carry d on, are ſecret and unknown; and, like the 
Seeds and Roots of Plants, lie deep in the Ground, and 
far out of ſight; ſo deep, that Human Nature cannot dive 
to the bottom of them; and ſome of them ſo myſterious 
too, that it is as criminal to enquire into them, as it is 
impoſſible to ſarisfie our ſelves by ſuch Enquiry. * Pro- 
vidence hath thought fit to conceal the Seeds of theſe things; 
and it often happens, that the Cauſes of Good and Bad Ef- 
fefts lie hid, and diſguiſe themſelves under very different Ap- 
pearances, And beſides all this, there is that ſtrange Turn 
of Chance, that unaccountable Fatality, (call it what you 
pleaſe) that Supreme, Secret, Unknown Power, which 
always maintains its Authority, and gives the finiſhing 
ſtroke, in deſpight of all the propereſt Methods, and wiſeſt 
Precautions we can uſe. From hence it comes to pals, 
thar the beſt-laid Deſigns, and moſt regular Proceedings, 
are very frequently moſt unfortunate in the Event. The 
— — — — — — — * 
* Occultat eorum ſemina Deus, & plerunque bonorum ma- 
lorumq ne cauſa ſub diverſa ſpecie latent - u 
uk very 
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very lame. Courle raken by Ove Man fucteeds accord- 


ing 19 his Heart's Deſire ; and with Another croſſes all 
bis: Rxpectations; and yer the Caſe, to all Human ap- 


peatance, is the ſame in both, and no reaſon can be given 


ſuch contrary Iſſues. Nay, the ſame Man found thoſe 
very Methods ſucceſsful yeſterday, which, when he tries 
again to day, baſſſe all his Defigns and Dependencies ; 
and he who was a Winner but juſt now, plays the ſame 
Game over twice, and the ſecond time loſes all. This 
Lottery of Fortune gave juſt occaſion for chat received 
Rule, That no Man's Counlel, or Capacity, can be right. 
iy: meaſured by his Succeſs. And He was certainly in 
the right, Who told ſome of his Friends, that ſtood ama- 


ed at his ill Fortune, when they obſerved a more than 
_ _ eammon Wiſdom in all his Diſcourſe and Behaviour: 


Look you, Gentlemen, this does not mortiſie me at all; 
Tam Maſter of my Methods, and capable of judging 
what is proper and convenient; but Events are what no 
Man alive can govern, or enſute to himſelf: This is 
Fortune s doing, which ſeems to take a kind of envious 


1 , in defeating, our ſubtileſt Projects, and diverts her 


if with our Diſappointments; She in an inſtant blaſts our 
Hopes, and overturns the moſt regular Schemes, which 
have colt the Study and Care of many Years, to draw 
and deſign; and when all the matter is duly, conſider d 


and reſolvd; when we have advanced ſo far, that no- 


thing remains but the laſt Act; when all is brought 
to bear, (as we call it) ſhe nails up all our Cannon, and puts 
a full ſtop to all the Execution we intended. And in truth, 
This is the only way Fortune takes to make herſelf great, 
1 her Credit in the World; thus ſhe exerts her 

wer over the Affairs of Human Life; or, to ſpeak more 


truly, and in e eee befitting the mouth of Chriſti- 
nag” 


ans, tis thus, vidence takes down our Pride and 
mortiſies our Preſumption: Fools. cannot be made Wiſe by 
Chance and of a ſudden ; but then, to check the Vanity of 
thoſe who have the Advantage in Parts, they are frequently 
ſucceſsful, even to a degree that may provoke the Envy of 
Virtue and Wiſdom it ſelf, Accordingly we may 6ften ob- 
ferve, chat Perſons of very indifferent Capacities, and ſmall 
Artainments, have been able to accompliſn vaſtUndettakings, 
both publick and private; while others of more Maſterly 

udgments have been defeated in matters of leſs difficulty. 
rom all which Reflections my Reader plainly perceives, 


. 
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that Prudence is a boundleſs and a bottomleſs Sea ee 


limited b ofitive Precepts, or reduced to certain Ane 
ſtanding is 5 becauſe the Subject it is concerned with 4 
fickle and inconſtant, like the Sea too; and all our Mes 
ſures muſt be changed, alt are liable ro be broke, as oft as 
the Winds change. One croſs Blaſt blows us back again 
or daſhes us to pieces upon the Rocks; and neither the beſt 
Veſſel, nor the beſt Pilot can be proof againſt this Strels of 
Weather. All then, that Prudence can engage for, is to be 
circumſpect, and confider-every Cireumſtance in the ſeve- 
ral lights it is capable of; but ſtill the moſt diſcerning Man 


is in the Clouds; the greateſt judgment and Application finds 


all irs Endeavours frivolous and vain, and that, when he 
_ thought he ſaw all things clearly, he was all the while gro- 
ping and blundering in the dark. 8 345 
And yet, notwithſtanding we cannot arrive to a-com- 
manding and infallible Certainty, this Virtue muſt be ac- 
knowledged of exceeding great weight, and abfolure Ne- 
ceſſity. For thus much is her juſt due; that what is poſ- 


ſible to be effected muſt be compaſs d by her Aſſiſtance; that 


cho ſne cannor do all, ſne can do a great deal; and that 
however Men are not conſtantly ſucceſsful with her, yet 
without her all their Atremps are frivolous and perfectly in- 
ſignificant. Not only Riches, but Power, and Opportuni- 


ties, and Strength for Action, are impotent and vain, if 


deſtitute of Wiſdom to uſe them. 


*. Raſh Force by its own weight muſt fall 155 
ut prudent Strength will ſtill prevail, 
For ſuch the Gods aſſiſt and bleſs. 


w 
the Tg 


One good Head is better than a great many Handi... Ma 
things that Nature hath made intricate and difficult, are ma 
eaſie and very feaſible by good Conſideration and Advice. Nor does 
what I urged in the former Paragraph at all invalidate the 
Truth of theſe Obſeryarions ; becauſe, though Prudence be 
not the never-failing Cauſe, yet it is the uſual Cauſe of Suc- 
ceſs. God does not always proſper Mens wiſeft Projects; 


to convince us, that the World is not govern d without him > 
Bur he for the moſt part proſpers fir and proper-means, ta 
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Mens una ſapiens plurium vincit manus. 
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encourage our Induſtry, and as a proof, that the World is 
governed regularly by him. Now, that which principally 
requires our Prudence, is, that we have to do with Men, 
and the corrupt Diſpoſition of rhe Perſons we deal with, 
their perverſe unmanageable Temper makes Addreſs ne- 
ceſſary in all our Tranſactions. For of all Creatures in the 


Univerſe, there is notany ſo hard ro beſubdued and broughr 
to compliance, as Mankind; * They who cannot bear ſo much 
4s Equity, and Neighbours fare, muſt needs be much leſs con- 


tented with Subjettion and Slavery. And therefore nothin 
leſs than great Art and Induftry is ſufficient to reduce ind 
keep them in order. For tho' we are always diſpoſed ro 
mutiny againſt them that are in any reſpect our Superiors, 
and to fall foul upon People of all Conditions; yer we ne- 
ver do it with ſo much Zeal, and ſuch eager Malice, as 
when we make Head againſt thoſe who pretend ro Autho- 
rity and Dominion overus. Now Prudence has the knack 
of managing Mankind, and keeping this Factious Principle 
under; a ſlack and gentle Rein, by which rhe Skiful Rider 
keeps this Skitriſh Horſe in the Road, and Ring of Obedience. 
Now, altho Nature hath implanted this, as well as o- 
ther Virtues in us, and more or leſs, in proportion to every 
Man's Capacity and Parts; and, though it be from thoſe 
Original Seeds, that Prudence takes its beginning; yet is 
this more acquired; more learned and improved, more the 
Effect of Study and Application of Thought, than any o- 
ther Virtue whatſoever. And this Acquiſition is in ſome 
meaſure the Fruit of wiſe Precepts, and good Advice;which 
we commonly call the Theory or Speculative part of Pru- 
dence; but the beſt and principal Inſtrument and Help 
toward it, is Experience, (though this require much more 
Time, and Pains) which is rerm'd therefore the Practical 
Part. And this again is of two ſorts, The one truly and 
properly ſo, becauſe it is Perſonal, learnt by what happens 
to, or is done by curown ſelves; ariſing from Obſervations 
of our own making; and to this in ſtrict ſpeaking the Name 
of Experience is appropriated ; the other is not our own, 
bur rhe reſult of other Peoples Judgment or Practice; and 
ſuch is Hiſtory, which informs us by Hcarſay and Reading. 
Now our own proper Experience is much the firmer, more 


aſſur'd, and may with better reaſon be depended upon ; 


for Uſe, as Pliny ſays, is the beſt Maſter, the Author and 
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Teacher 
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Teacher of all Arts and Sciencies ; the perfecteſt, tho the 


moſt redious and expenſive way of Learning * ; it is the re- 
ſult of many Years and Gray Hairs, exceeding hard to be 
maſtered, very laborious, and very rare. The Knowledge 
of Hiſtory, as it is leſs ſatisfactory and aſſured, ſo it islike- 
wiſe more eaſie, more frequently to be mer with, more ob- 


vious and in common to all ſorts of People. A Man indeed 


is more reſolute and confident, when he learns Wiſdom at 
his own Coſt; bur ir is much eaſier and cheaper to grow 
wiſe at the Expence of other People. And from theſe two, 
Experience, properly ſo call'd, and Hiſtorical Prudence is 
deriv'd ; according to that common Saying, Experience 
is my Father, and Memory my Mother ; or rather Hiſtory, which 
is the Life and Soul of Memery, : 
Now Prudence may, and in order to the giving us a clear 
Notion of the thing, tis neceſſary it ſnould, be diſtinguiſned 
in ſeveral Reſpects; both with regard to the Perſons, con- 
cern'd in the uſe of it, and the Affairs, about which it is em- 
ploy'd. As to the Perſons, we are to obſerve, Thar there 
is firſt chat which we may call private Prudence; and that 
is either ſolitary and individual, wherein a Mans fingle Per- 
{on only is concern d; this is ſomething ſo low and narrow, 
that it ſcarce deſerves the noble Title of Prudence; or elſe 


ir is Social and Domeſtick, confin d ro ſome ſmall Company, 


and leſſer Societies; and then there is Second, pubiick Pru- 
dence, which is commonly known by the Name of Policy. 
This is the more Sublime, more Excellent and Uſeful, and 
more difficult to be attained ; and to this it is, that all thoſe 

lofry Characters and large Commendations in the begin- 
ning of this Chapter do of right belong; which is again ſub- 
divided, according to the different Subjects and Occaſions 
that call for it, into Civil and Military Prudence. 

With regard to the Affairs it is converſant about, Theſe 
are of two kinds; Some Ordinary and Eaſie; others Dif- 


ficult and Uncommon, There are alſo ſeveral Contingen- 


cies, by the interpoſition of which ſome new Difficulties 
ſpring up, which were not in the nature of the things; and 
conſequently Doubts and Perplexities not foreſeen at the firſt 


ſerting out; and accordingly that Prudence, whoſe buſineſs 
it is to manage all theſe, may be termed either Ordinary, 
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* — Seris. venit Uſus ab Annis. 
I Uſus me genuit, peperit Memoria, 
Seu memoriæ anima & vita Hiſtoria, „ 
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when it proceeds in the plain eaſie way, and governs its ſelf 
by known Rules, eftabliſhed Laws, and Cuftoms in com- 
mon Uſe; or elſe Extraordinary, when it is obliged to go 
out of the beaten Road, and have recourſe to difficult Stra- 
tagems, and unuſual Methods. * 

There is {till one Diſtinction more behind, which extends 
both to the Perſons, and to the Affairs; or, as the 
Schools ſpeak, the Subject and the Object of this Prudence, 
But it is ſuch a one, as regards not 1o much the ſeveral 
Kinds, as the different Degrees of this Virtue. I mean that 
Prudence, which is truly and properly a Man's own, and 
gives hin1 the Denomination of Wiſe ; when one acts upon 
his own judgment, and trades with his own Stock; the o- 


* 


ther a borrowed and precarious Prudence, when we follow 
the Advice of others. And thus it is, that all R 


agree in allowing two ſorts of Wiſe Men. The firſt and 
Higheſt rank, are thoſe, who walk hy their own Light, that 


1 and ſee through all Difficulties, and always contrive 
Remedies and Expedients, by the force of their own Judg- 


7 * * 


ment, and 77 Forecaſt. But where ſhall we find theſe 


Able Men? They are certainly Prodigies in Nature. The 
Orher of Inferior Condition are ſuch, as underſtand 


How to Jud ge, and take, and make the beſt advantage 


of good Counſel, when ir is given them. Now all 
Perſons whatſoever, that make any manner of prerence to 
Wiſdom, muſt be included in this Diviſion ; for they who 
neither know how to give good Advice, nor how to take it 


when others give it, are by no means fit to come under this 


Character, but the contrary of Srupidity and Folly. 
7 "4 1 : 
The General Rules, which concern Prudence at large, 
in it's moſt comprehenſive Signification, as it relates to 
Perſons and Affairs of all Sorts and Qualities, have been al- 
ready handled, and ſome fhort account given of them in the 


Book that went before. And thoſe you remember were Eight. 


Firſt, The true underſtanding ofthe Perſons and Buſineſs we 
are engaged with, Secondly, Eſtimaring things according 
to their real worth. Thirdly, The chooſing in conſequence. 


gf ſuch Valuation. Fourthly, AskingAdvice upon every Un- 


dertaking. Fifrhly, A juſt Temper between the two Vicious 
Extremes of Confidence and Making ſure of all on the one 


hand, and Fear arid Deſpondency on the other. Sixthly, Ta- 


king things in theif due ſeaſon, and laying hold on Oppor- 
tunities, when they” offer, Seventhly, Managing one's ſelf 
-1ghrly between Induſtry and Fortune, aſcribing ts each the | 
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If Efficacy that belongs to it, and diſcharging Our part ac- 
1 cordingly. The Eighth and Laſt is, Diſcretion in the pra- 
0 ctice and ordering of all the reſt; for this muſt go quite 
. through, and no one part can be what it ought without it. 
Theſe were ſufficient for my purpoſe at that time, but now 
s Jam engaged in another Method; and the deſign of this 
e Third Part cannot be anſwer d, without deſcending to Par- 
7 ticulars. Here therefore I hall treat of Prudence accordingto 
dhe Diſtinctions juſt now ſpecified ; and Firſt of All, of that 
it which is Publick, or Policy, as it relates to Perſons, and 
d then as it concerns the Affairs, that come under its Care. 
n eB 
£ Of the Poliey fit for a Sovereign Prince in the Admini- 
f ſtration of Government. 
t IF 
© 
2 T HE Inſtructions I am here about to give, are deſign'd to 
> be uſeful to Sovereign Princes, and Governors of States. 
> Their Tranſations and Methods are indeed in their own Na- 
| ture Uncertain, Unlimited, Difficult to be known and prafiifed, 
> and the Rules neceſſary for their high Station, next to i bs 
; ble to be caſt into any certain Form, or preſcribed nd do 1 
4 mined in particular Precepts. But however, we muſt try, if we. 
can a little clear this matter, and make it in any degree more 
: ca/ie and pyracticable. What is proper to be ſaid upon this Sul. 


ject may be reduc'd to two General Heads, wherein the two 
Great Duties of a Sovereign conſiſt. The Firſt comprehends 
under it all theſe principal Pillars, by which the State is ſupport= 
ea, and treats of Parts of Governments ſo eſſential to the 
Publick, that they are the very Nerves and Bones of this Body 
| Politich ; its Senſe, its Motion, its Form is oft with, or pre. 
ſerved by them; and theſe the Prince is in a ſpectral manner 
concerned to take care, that Himſelf and the State be conſtantly 
well furniſhed with, The Chief of them, I think, are theſeSeven, 
1. A true Underſtanding of his Government, thePeople,and their 
Conſtitution, 2. Ptrſonal Virtue, 3. Behaviour and Addreſs. 
4. Counſellors. 5. Publick Treaſures. 6. Men and Arms, mid 7. 
Alliances, The Three firſt are in his own Perſon ; the Next in 
| himſelf and thoſe near his Perſon ; and the Three laſt ure more at 
a diſtance from him. The Second General Head conſiſts in Action, 
in carefully employing, and making the beſt Advantage of the fore. 
Bent ion 9 Means ; that is, in one Ward, putrias & very yo 
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henſive one, in Governing well, and keeping up his Honour and 
Authority; yet ſo, as at the ſame time to ſecure the Affection and 
good Underſtanding both of hisown Subjects and Strangers. But 
to ſpeak, more diſtinly and particularly, this Part is Twofold, 
Civil and Military. Thus you have, in a very ſummary and 

eneral way, the whole Scheme of Government laid before you 
at once; Thus is the Work cut out, and the firſt rude Lines 
drawn, of what the following Chapters muſt attempt to finiſh and 
fill up. For the better Convenience then of my Reader, and my 
(elf, Iwill, according to what hath been here propos d, divide this 
Subject of Policy, or Prudence in Government, into Two parts, 
The Firſt ſhall be the Proviſionary Part, or the Care of being 
furniſh'd with thoſe ſeven Neceſſary Advantages ; The Second, 
and That which preſuppoſes the former already to be done, ſhall 
be the Adminiſtration, or Management of the Prince, Thu 
Subject hath indeed had great Right done to it by Lipſius al- 
ready; who wrote an excellent Treatiſe, in a method peculiar to 
himſelf, but the Subſtance of it you will find all tranſplanted 
hither, I have not at all bound my ſelf to his Order, as ap- 
pears by this general Diviſion already laid down, and will more 
plainly be ſeen in the following parts of this Diſcourſe ; nor 
have I taken the whole of him ; but have left part of what was 
his behind, and added to it what I thought fit beſides. 
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$6 CHAT: 
| The Firſt Branch of Policy, or Prudence in Government, 
"© which is the Proviſionary Part. 


T, TH Firſt thing requiſite upon this occaſion, and That 
Knowledge. & which muſt lead the way to all the reſt, isa due Know- 
ledge of the State or Government: For in all manner of 
Prudence, the leading Rule is Knowledge ; and He, who is 
defective in this Qualification, is tliereby rendred utterly in- 
capable of all beſides, as hath already been intimated in the 
Second Book. For, whoever undertakes any ſort of Action 

or Management, muſt begin with informing himſelf, what 

his Buſineſs is, and with whom it lies. And therefore this 
Prudence, which undertakes to order and diſpoſe whole Na- 

tions and Kingdoms; and whoſe peculiar Excellence and 
Commendation lies in the dexterity and skill of Governing 

and Adminiſtring the Affairs of the Publick to the beſt ad- 
vantage, is manifeſtly a Relative Virtue; and the Terms 1 
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this Relation, whoſe Concern in this caſe is reciprocal, are 
the Sovereign and his Subjects: The firſt ſtep then toward 
diſcharging this Duty, is a right underſtandingof the Parties; 
that is, of the People and their Subjection on the one hand; 


and the Supreme Authority of the Prince on the other; for 


both theſe I include in the Knowledge of the Govern- 
ment. | 


of the People. For this Knowledge will be a very great 
direction, and model to the Perſon, ro whoſe Governance they 
are committed. What the Diſpoſition of the Common Peo- 
ple is in general, hath been ar large explain d in the Firſt 
Book, and their Picture drawn ar full length. There we 
obſerv'd that their Reigning Qualities are, Fickleneſs and 
Inconftancy ; A Spirit of Faction and Diſcontent; of Im- 
pertinence and Folly ; Love of Vanity and Change; Inſo- 
lence and inſupportable Pride in Proſperity ; Cowardice and 
Dejection of Mind in Adverſity. But beſides theſe Chara- 
cters, which are common to Perſons of that Condition every 
where, a Man muſt be ſtill more particularly inſtructed in 


the Temper and Complexion of that Country, and thoſe 


Subjects, where himſelf is concern d. For the Diſpoſitions 
of Men differ extremely, and are almoſt as various as the 
Towns wherein they dwell, or the Perſons that inhabit them. 


Some Nations are in a peculiar and diſtinguiſhing manner, 


Paſſionate or Cholerick, Bold and Warlike, Cowardly or 
Luxurious, addicted to Extravagance, to Wine, ro Women; 
Laborious or Slothful; Frugai or Expenſive. And of thoſe 
who agree in theſe Qualities, there is a difference in the 
meaſure ; in Some they are more, and in Others leſs pre- 
dominant. So neceſſary is that Rule, * That The Common 
People muſt be Studied, firſt to hnow what they are, and then 
what is the beſt method of dealing with them, And in this 


Senſe it is, that we are underſtand the Old Philoſophers , 


when they pronounce Subjection and Obedience a neceſſa- 
ry preparation to the Arr of Ruling ; F No Man (ſays Seneca) 

ever Governs well, who hath not firſt liv'd under Government, 
and known what it is to be Commanded himſelf. Not that 
ve are to infer from hence any Neceſſity, or indeed ſo much 
—_w fv . __— — — 

* Noſcenda Natura Vulgi, & quibus madis temperanter 
habeatur. | | 


f Nemo bene jmperat, niſ qui ante paruerit imperio. 
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Firſt then, A Man inthat elevated Poſt ſnould apply him- 
ſelf to ſtudy and underſtand the Humour and Complexion 
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as a Poſſibility, chat all Princes ought to be tais'd to that 
Dignity from an Inferior Condition; for ſeveral of them 
ate born Princes; and a Great many Governments paſs on 
in a Line, and come by Succeſſion, and Proximity in Blood. 
But the true lmportance of that Maxim is, That whoever is 
deſirous to be a good Governour, muſt inform himſelf of 
the Humours and Inclinations of his Subjects, and under- 
fand, which are the reigning Qualities in them, as perfectly 
Well, as if he had been one of the ſame Rank himſelf, and 
had felr, and been acted by them in his own Perſon. 
But then it is no els neceſſary, that the Condition of the 
Government ſnould be likewiſe thoroughly underſtood; and 
that not only What Sovereignty and Power is in general, ac- | 
cording to the deſcription formerly given of it in the Firſt | 
Part of this Tfeatiſc ; but the Frame and Temper of tha; 
Government and that State in particular, whefe this Pcrſon | 
himſelf preſides, what the Form and Conſtitution of it is, 
how it was fix d and adjuſted, and what Extent of Power 
is veſted in him; Whether it be an Old or Later Eſtabliſh- 
ment; whether it deſcend by Inheritance, or whether it be 
conferred by Election; whether it were obtain'd by Re- 
Ha and Legal Methods or whether acquired by Force of 
Arms; how far his Juriſdiction reaches; what Neighbours. 
are about him; What Strength and what Coveniences, he 
is provided with, For according to theſe, 3nd agreat many 
other Circntmſtances, too redious to be ſpecified here, a 
different ſort of Conduct will be found neceſſary. The 
Scepter muſt be ſwayed, as ſuch Conſiderations ſhall dictate; 
One and the fame Method will not ſerve all alike ; bur the 
Rules and the Aminiſtration muſt be ſuited ro the Temper 
of rhe Beaſt, and as this proves to be harder or foft er 
mouth d, fo the Rider muſt take care to keep a ſlacker or a 
ſtiffer Rein. „ by | EE : 
After this Knowledge of the State and Government, which, 
as I ſaid, is in the Nature of a Preface, or Introduction 
to all the following Heads, the next both in Order and 
Dignity is Virrue. And no Man can wonder chat ſo ho- 
nourable a Place is affign'd to This, among the: neceſſa- 
ry Qualifications of a Governour, © who at all conſiders, 
how abſolutely and indiſpenſably needful it is to a Prince, 
and that, both upon his own Account, and for the Bene- 
fit of the Publick. Firſt for all, it is highly reaſonable, as 
rus well obſerves, That he, who is above all the reſt in 
Honour and Authority, ſhould be ſo in Goednels too ; 
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This is no more, than what ſuch a Great and Ele vated Sta- 
tion may jultly ſeem to require of him. Then his own Re- 
putation is nearly concerned in it; For Common Fame 
makes it one great part of its Buſineſs to pick up and dif- 
perſe every ching that our Governours do or lay : The 
Pon ſtands expoled ro the Publick View ; every Eye is 
upon him, and he is curiouſly watched, There is no ſuch 
thing in Nature, as Privacy for Princes ; They can no 
more be conceal d, than rhe Sun in the Fixmament. They 
are the conſtant Subject of Diſcourſe in every Company 3 
and ſo arc [ure to have a great deal of Good, or 4 great 
deal of Ill ſaid of chem. And it is of exceeding great Con- 
ſequence to any Governour ; both with regard to his Perſo- 
nah, and the Common Intereſt and Safety, what Opinion the 
World have of him. Nor is it enough, that the Supreme 
Governour be Virtuous in his own Temper and Converſati- 
on, but he is likewiſe obliged to take good care, that his 
dubjects be like him in Goodneſs. And how deeply This 
concerns him, I appeal to the Univerſal Conſent of all Good 


and Learned Men, who with one Voice declare it impoſſi- 
ble for that Kingdom, or Nation, that City or leſs So- 


ciery of Men to proſper, nay, ſo much as to ſubſiſt long, who 
have baniſhed Virtue from among them. And thoſe nauſeous 
Flatterers prevaricate much roo groſsly, who pretend that᷑ it 
is for the Advantage and Security of Princes, chat their Sub- 
jects. ſhould be abandon'd to Wickedneſs and Vice: Becauſe 
lay they, This emaſculates their Minds, and renders them 
mote tame and ſervile in their Diſpoſitions; fo Plim in his 
Panegyrick, ſays, They are more patient under Slavery, wha 
are 2 for nothing but to be Slaves. For, quite contrary, we 
find by unqueſtionable Experience, that the more Vicious 
Men are, the more do they flinch, and grow unruly under 
the Yoke: The Good and the Gentle, the Meek and 
Sweet-tempet'd Men, theſe are much better qualified to live 
in Fear and Awe of Authority themſelves; than to be an 
Awe or give occaſion of Jealouge to their Governours. 
Ever Man is more ungovernable, in proportion, as he 3s 
4 worſe Man, ſays Saluſt : Mutiny, and Diſcontent, and per- 
perual Uneaſineſs, are the ſure Attendants of a profligate 
Mind. On tht other hand, Good Men are very eaſily kept in 
— een ernment penn : 
* Patientiores ſervitutis, quos non decet nifi eſſe ſervos. 

t Peſſimusquiſque aſperrime Rectorem patitur: Contra, Fa- 
Us Imperium in Bonos, qui metuegtes wenig dee e 
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order; they give their Superiours little trouble, but had rather 

ſubmit with Reverence and Fear, than be a Terror or Di- 
ſturbance to thoſe above them. Now there cannot be a more 

owerful Motive, a more efficacious Mean of bringing o- 
ver the People, and forming them into Virtue, than the 

Example of the Prince. For (as daily Experience ſhews,) e- 
very one affects ro be like Him ; and the Courr is the 
Standard of Magners, as well as of Faſhions. The Rea- 
ſon is, becauſe Example is what Men are ſooner moved, 
and more ſtrongly wrought upon by, than Laws; for this 
is a Law in dumb Show, but hath more Credit and Au- 
thority, than the Voice of the Law ſpeaking in Commands, 
e do not want Precepts ſo much as Patterns, and Example | 
zs the ſofteſt and leaſt invidious way of Commanding ; ſays Pli- 
ay, Now, if all Example be a mighty Inducement, Thar 
of Great Perſons muſt be ſo in a Degree proportionable 
to their Qualiry and Station : For all the Little Ones 
fix their Eyes and Hearts here, and take their Obſervarions 
from thoſe above them. They ſwallow all without chew- 

ing; admire and imitate at a venture; and conclude, that 
their Superiours would not be guilty of any Behaviour un- 
becoming their Character; and if they do a thing, it muſt 
needs be excellent and good. And on the other hand, Go- 

. vernours are ſo ſenſible of the Force of this Motive too, 
that they think their Subjects indiſpenſably obliged to thoſe 
Rules which they are content to be governed by them- 
felves; and that their own doing what they would have 
done by others, is ſingly a ſufficient Inducement, to bring 
it into Practice and common Vogue, without the Forma- 
lity of a Command to enforce it. From all which it is a- 
bundantly manifeſt, that Virtue is exceeding neceſſary and 
advantagious to a Prince, both in point of Intereſt, and in 

int oſ Honour and Reputation. | 

All Virtue is fo in truth, without Exception, though nor 
WE: IV All equally neither; for there are four Species of it, which 
cipal Vir- ſeem to have greater and more commanding Influence, 
tue. than the reſt ; and thoſe are Pie ty, Fuſtice, Valour and Cle- 
1 mency. Theſe are more properly Princely Qualities, and 
ſhine brighteſt of all the Jewels that adorn a Crown; of 
the Excellencies, I mean, that even a Prince's Mind can be 
poſſibly endued with. This gave occafion to that moſt II- 
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luſtrious of all Princes, Auguſtus Ceſar, to ſay, Thar Pie- | 
ty and Juſtice exalt Kings, and tranſlate them into Gods: 
And Seneca obſerves, that Clemency is a Virtue more ſuira- 
ble to the Character of a Prince, than to perſons of any 
other Quality whatſoever. + 2 RN 150 
Now the Piery of a Prince conſiſts and muſt exert it ſelf | 
in the Care and Application, which he ought to uſe for the . 
Preſervation and Advancement of Religion, of which e- 
very Sovereign ought to confider himſelf, as the Guardian 
and Protector. And thus indeed he ſhould do for his own 
ſake ; for this Zeal and pious Care will contribute very 
much to his own Honour and Safety. For they that have 
any regard for God, will not dare to attempt, no not ſo much 
as to contrive or imagine, any Miſchief againſt that Prince 
who is God's Image upon Earth; and who plainly ap- 
proves himſelf to be ſuch, by his zealous and tender Con- 
cern for the Glory and the Inſtitution of his great Ori- 
ginal. And in effect, this tends to the Security of the 
People too, and the Quiet of the Government in gene- 
ral. For, as Lactantius frequently urges, Religion is the 
common Band, that links Communities together; Society 
iſt could not be ſupported without it. Take off rhis Re- 


o- ſtraint, and the World would be quickly over- run with 
o, all manner of Wickedneſs, Barbarity and Brutality. So 
ſe great an Intereſt hath every Government in Religion; 
n- ſo ſtrong, ſo neceſſary a Curb is the Senſe, and Fear, and Re- 
7e verence of it ro unruly Mankind. Thus on the other hand 
g even Cicero, who does not appear to have been any mighty 
1 Devore, makes it his Obſervation, That the Romans owed 


1 the Riſe, and Growth, and flouriſhing Condition of their 
d Commonwealth, to their Exemplary reſpect for Reli- 
n gion, more than any other Cauſe whatſoever. Upon this 
account, every Sovereign is very highly concern d, and 
ſtrictly oblig d to ſee, that Religion be preſerv'd entire, 
and that no Breaches be made upon it: That it be encou- 
rag d and ſupported, according to the eſtabliſh'd Laws, in 
all its Rights, Ceremonies, Uſages, and Local Conſtituti- 
ons: Great Diligence ſnould be uſed to prevent Quarrels, 
Diviſions, and Innovations; and ſeverePuniſhments inflicted 
upon all who go about to alter, or diſturb, or infringe 
it. For, without all Controverſie, every Injury done to 
Religion, and all raſh and bold Alterations in it, draw af- 
ter them a very conſiderable damage to the Civil State; 


weaken the Government, and have a general ill Influence pin. 
W 8 upon 
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upon Prince and People both z as Mæcenas very excellently 
argues, in his Oration to Auguſta.  _ 

. 4 - NextafterPiery, Juſtice is of greateſt Conſequence and 
Fuſticeand Neceflity; without which Governments are bur ſo many 
Fudelity. Sets of Banditti, Robbers, and Invaders of the Rights of 
their Brethren. This therefore a Prince ought by all means 
to preſerve and maintain in due Honour and Regard ; both 
in hisown Perſon and Converſation, and in the . 
of thoſe under his Juriſdiction. 

1. It is neceſſary to be ſtrictly obſerved by the Sove- 

teign Himlelf : Fot nothing but Deteſtation, and the ut- 

moſt Abhorrence is due to choſe Barbarous and Tyranni- 

cal Maxims, which pretend to ſet a Prince above all 

Laus; and ro.gomplement him with a Power of Diſ⸗ 

penſing at Pleaſure with Reaſon, and Equity, and all man- 

ner of Obligation and Conſcience; which tell Kings tha: 

they are not bound by any Engagements; and that rhcir 

Will and Pleaſure is the only Meaſure of their Duty; 

That Laws were made for common Men, and not for 

ſuch as They; That every thing is Good and Juſt, which 
they find moſt practicable and convenient: In ſhort, that | 

their Equity is their Strength; and whatever they can do, 

that they may do. No Man ever (preſumes to preſcribe to 

Princes, or include them within the Verge of any Laws, but 

their own Inclinations. In the higheſt Poſt, Tuſtice is always 

onthe ſtrouger ſide * That which is moſt profitable, can never 

be unlawful. Holineſs and Piety, Faith and Truth, and com- 

mon Honeſty are the Virtues of private Men: Princes may take 

their own Courſe, and are above theſe vulgar Diſpeuſations. 

So lay Pliny and Tacitus. Bur againſt this falſe Doctrine, 

too apt to be liked by Perſons in Power, I entreat my 

wiſe Prince, to oppoſe the really Excellent and Pious Sen- 

tences and Directions of Grave and Good Philoſophers. 

They tell you, That the greater Power any Man is inveſted 

«+ with, the more regular and modeſt he ſnonld be in the 

* Exerciſe of it; That this is one of thoſe Things which 

muſt always be uſed with a Reſerve; and the more one 

a © could do, the leſs it will become him to do. Thar the 

© more abſolute and unbounded any Man's Authority is, the 

greater Check, and more effectual Reſtraint he hath upon 
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„bim. That every Man's Ability ſhould be meaſured by 
nis Duty; and what he may not, that he cannot do. 4 He 

that can do what he will, muſt rake care to will but a very lit. 
tle, And Great Men ſhcuid never think, they have a Liberty 

cf doing what cughi not to le done. | 

The Prince then ought to lead rhe way, and be firſt and 

moſt eminent for Juftic? and Equity; and particularly he 
mutt be ſure to be very punctual to his Word, and to keep 

his Faith and his Promile moſt invio ably; becauſe: Fide- 

liry and Truth is the Foundation of ail manner of Juſtice 

whatſoever; whether to all his Subjects in general, or to 
eaca Perſon in particular. How mean ſoever the Party, 

or how light ſoever the Occaſion be, ſtill his Word muſk 
be Sacred. When he hath thus provided for his own Beha- 
viour, his next Care is, to ſee that others are Juſt too. For 

This indeed is the Fundamental Article of all Government, 

the very End of its Inſtitution, and the particular Truſt put 

into the Hands of every Sovereign. He hath his Power 
committed to him for this very Purpoſe, To take care that 
Tuftice be equally diſtributed, and Wrongs and Oppreſſions 
redreſs d, by interpoſing his Arbitration and the Power of 
the Sword, Therefore he ought in Perſon, or in Authori- 
ty and Deputation, to hear and decide Cauſes; to let eve- 
ry one have a fair Tryal, to award to each Party hat by the 

Jetter of the Law, or by the equitable Conſtruction of 
it, belongs to him; and all this without Delays, or Quirks, 
2r.Trickings ; without Perpiexing the Caſe, or Counte- 
nancing Foul and Litigious Practice: And in order hereunto 
it were very well if that Way of Pleading now in uſe, could 
be either reformed; as it ought, or quite turn d out of 
doors ; which is at preſent become a moſt vile, moſt de- 
ſcructive Trade, a perfect Marker, f A Robbery and Packing 
of Pockets Coumenanc d by the Law, and upheld under the 
Pretence of a Learned and Honourable Profeflion, It 
will alſo be adviſable, to avoid, as much as may be, Mul- 
tiplicity of Laws and. Decrees, which only breed Confuſion 
and are .*. A Symptom of a ſick and corrupt State, as ſure as 
taking much Phyſick and wearing many Plaiſters are Signs 
of groſs Humours and ill Health. For unleſs ſome Care of 
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this kind be taken, that which is eſtabliſhed by Good and 


Wiſe Laws, will be defeated and quite overturned again 


by too many Laws. 


One thing, by the way, ought not to be omitted upon chis 1 


Occaſion; which is, that the Juſtice, and Virtue, and Pro- 
biry of a Prince is not in all Points ty d up to the ſame Me- 


thods, and manner of Proceeding with that of Perſons in a 


private Capacity. It hath a larger Range, and freer Scope 
allow d; and all the Latitude is Indulgence little enough; 
no more than is abſolutely neceſſary for the Weighty and 
Hazardous Office our Governours are engag d in, and the 
Infinite Unconceivable Difficulties the arile in their Admi- 
niſtration. This makes it reaſonable for Them to go in 
a Way by themſelves; the common and direct Tract is 
too Narrow; they are oblig d to ſhift, and dodge, and wheel 
about, and whatever Cenſures People, who underſtand not 


the Nature of the Caſe, may paſs, as if every thing that is 


unuſual and indirect, ere preſently Wicked and Unjuſt; 
yet thoſe, who are capable of conſidering, and competent 
Judges of the Matter, muſt admit it to be lawful and al- 
lowable, as well as prudent and needful for them to do. For 
Prudence muſt be mix d with Juſtice; ſome Feints and Stra- 
tagems, and little Slights made uſe of; and{as they common- 
ly expreſs it) when the Lion's Skin is not big enough of it 
ſelf, it muſt be eked out, by tacking a Fox-Skin to it. 
Nor would Ibe ſo miſtaken here neither, as to be thought 
a Juſtifier of theſe crafty Dealings at all times, and in all 


Caſes indifferently. By no means. This is not a ſtanding. 


Rule of Action; But muſt be reſerv d for ſpecial Occaſions 
and particularly, there muſt be three Conditions to war- 
rant it. The firſt is abſolute Neceſſity, or at leaſt, ſome e- 
vident and very conſiderable Advantage to the Publick (that 
is, to the Prince and the State, who are to be look d upon 
as One and the Same, and their Intereſts altogether inſepa- 
rable) and this muſt by all means be conſulted, and made 
the chief Aim. This is a natural, an indiſpenſable Obli- 
gation: For the Publick Good is a Conſideration Para- 
mount to all others; and the Man that is procuring it, can- 
not but be doing his Duty. | 


* The Safety of the People muſt be the Supreme Law. 
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The Second Qualification which theſe Methods muſt have 
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to recommend them, nay indeed to acquit them of Blame, is, 
That they be uſed Defenſively only, and not Offenſively ; 
with a Deſign to preſerve a Prince or a State, but not to 
aggrandize Them, and oppreſs Others. For this Reaſon 
they ſnould ſeldom or never be begun with, but only re- 
turned back again; and then are they in proper time and 
Place, when employ'd to ſave the Publick from Snares and 
Subtle Deſigns, and not to contrive, but to diſcover and 
defeat, miſchievous and wicked Practices. For one Trick 
may be anſwered with another; and it is reaſonable to play 
the Fox with a Fox. The World is exceeding full of Ma- 


lice and Cunning: And Ariſtotles Obſervation is moſt true, 


That the Subverſion of States and Kingdoms is uſually ow- 
ing to Treachery and Deceit. What then ſhould hinder ? 
what forbid? Nay, in ſuch Exigencies, what can excuſe 
the Conſervators of the publick Safety, from preventing 
and diſappointing ſuch Calamities and Villainous Intentions 
by countermining? Why may not the State ſave it ſelf 


by the ſame Methods that were practis d to ruine it, and 


retort the Artifice of Factious and Wicked Male. contents 
back upon their own Heads? For a Man to be too 
Squeamiſh in theſe Caſes ; to play conſtantly above- board 
and upon the ſquare ; and deal with theſe Men accord- 
ing to the Rules of thar Rigorous Equity and Plain-deal- 
ing, which Reaſon and Conſcience require from us in 
private Affairs, is inconſiſtent with the Nature and the 
Meaſures, nay, with the very End of all Government; and 
the Event would often be the betraying and loſing all, 
and Sacrificing the Publick to an Unreaſonable Scruple. 
The Third Qualification is, That theſe Methods be uſed 
moderately and diſcreetly ; As they are not fit for all 
Times, nor all Occafions ; ſo neither are all Perſons fir 


to be truſted with them. For they are capable of great Abules: 


And if abuſed, will prove of ill Example and ill Conſequence 
by miniſtring Occaſion to ill Men, to practiſe and juſtiſie 
their Frauds and indirect Dealings, and ſo giving Counte- 
nance to VVickedneſs and Injuſtice, even in private Com- 
merce and Tranſactions: For a Man is never at Liberty to 
forſake Virtue and Honeſty, to follow Vice and Injuſtice ; 
Theſe things are ſo far from indifferent, that there is no 
Poſſibility of reconciling choſe diſtant Extreams, no Satisfa» 
ction capable of being made for ſo ill a Choice. And therefore 


away with all Injuſtice * Infidelity, all Treacherous and 
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Illegal proceedings; and curſed be the Principles and the 
Politicks of thoſe Men, who (as Inſtanc'd before) would 
poſſeſs Sovereign Commanders with a Belief that all things 
are lawful, if they be bur expedient for them. There is a 

vaſt difference between ſuch an Arbitrary Notion of Right 

and Wrong, and the Rules and Limitations I have here laid 
down, Reaſons of State may ſometimes make it neceflaty 

ro temper Honeſty with Profit, and try if theſe two can be 

ſo mingled together as to make a good Compoſition. But, 
tho we may try to compound and ſoften the Matter, yet 
we muſt never act in oppoſition to Juſtice. We may, nay, 

we muſt ſometimes uſe Arrifice and Subtilty; we may ſome- 
times wheel off a little, and fetch a campals about it; but 

we mult never loſe Sight of it, much leſs turn our Backs 
uponit, and caſt all Regard for ſo Sacred a Thing behind us. 

For there is a Cunning very conſiſtent with Virtuè and ſtrict 

| Honour, ſuch as St. Baſil the Great calls a Great and Com- 
mendable Cunning, (Magna Slaudabilis Aſtutia) ſuch as tends 

to Good ; and may be uſed, as Mothers and Phyſicians deal 

by their Children and their Patients, when they tell them 

fine Stories to amuſe and entertain them, and by degrees 
cheat them into Health. In ſhort, many things may be 
tranſacted ſecretly and in the dark, which are not fit for 
publick View, and will not bear an opener Procèſs; Pru- 
dence and Stratagem may be added to Courage and Strength. 

Art and Wir may ſupply the Defects of Nature and Force, 

in caſes which theſe ate not ſufficient to manage: A Gover- 

nour may, nay, he ought to be, as Pindar calls it, a Lion 

in the Field, and a Fox at the Council-Table ; or as that 
Divine Saviour, who was Truth it ſelf, hath expreſt him- 

ſelf upon another occafion ; He may be a ſubtle Ser pent, 

but ſtill a harmleſs Dove. F - 

6, Io ſay ſomewhar of this Matter more particularly, and 
Diſtruſt- give the Reader a diſtinct Notion, what fort of Subtlety I 
ing others. mean. I ſay that Diſtruſt, and the keeping himſelf much 
upon the Reſerve, is highly requiſite in a Prince; and this 

is to be done, without abandoning Virtue and Equity. Di- 

ſtruſt, which is the former of theſe two Qualifications, 1s 

abſolutely neceſſary; as indeed its contrary, Credulity, and 
+ Eaſineſs, and raſh Confidence, is a very great Fault, and of 
moſt dangerous Conſequence to a Prince: For his Station 
obliges him ro Vigilance ; he is accountable for the whole 

Community, and therefore no Faulrsofhis own can be Bight 

and inconliderable ; and where every Aion hath ſomighty 
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effect, ſuch univerſal Influence, great Care ſhould be taken, 


and every thing done adviſedly. If he be of a confiding 
Temper, he diſcovers his Intentions, and lays himſelf open 
to Shame and Reproach, and a world of dangers; * He 


lays himſelf in the way of being ill uſed; nay, he even in- 


vites and tempts treacherous and deceitful People to pra- 


ctiſe upon him; and gives them a power to do a World 
of Miſchief, with very little danger, and great Opportuni- 


ties of Advantage to themſelves. Knaves have always 
the Inclination to be falſe; and truſting them gives them 
Ability of gratifying that Inclination to our Prejudice. A 


Prince ſhould always retreat behind this Shield of Diffidence; 


as lome of the Philoſophers have ſtiled it, who repreſent it as 
a very conſiderable Branch of practical Wiſdom, the very 


Nerves and Sinews, that impart Strength and Motion. That 
Diffidence, I mean, which conſiſts in keeping ones Eyes open, 


ones Mind in ſuſpence, ſuſpecting and providing againſt 
every thing. And for all this, he will not need any more 
convincing Reaſon, any ſtronger Inducement, than barely 
the reflections upon the Temper and Condition of rhe 
World would give him, To obſerve, how all Mankind are 


made up of Falſnood and Deceit, of Tricks and Lies; 


how Unfaithful and Dangerous, how full of Diſguiſe and 
Deſign all Converſation is ar preſent become, bur eſpeci- 
ally, how much. more it abounds near his own Per- 
ſon , and how manifeſtly Hypocriſie and Diſſimulation 


are the reigning Qualities of Princes Courts, and Great 


Men's Families, aþove any other places whatſoever. A 
King therefore rgaſt be ſure ro truſt but Few, but very 


Few; and thoſe ſhould always be ſuch, as long Acqnain- 


tance, and many Tryals have given him a perfect Ugder- 
ſtanding, and good: Aſſurance of. And even theſe moſt 


intimate Confidents muſt be conſulted with ſo diſcreetly; 


chat he never commit himſelf entirely, and without any re- 
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and appear to repoſe a mighty Confidence in thoſe about 
him. For nothing is more provoking and offenſive, than 
plainly to ſee one's ſelf ſuſpected; and this Diſtance and 
Jealouſie is ſometimes as ſtrong a Temptation ro Treache- 
ry and foul Play, as too Supine and freea Confidence. * Ma- 
ny Perſons, lays Seneca, have put it into People's Heads to 
deceive them, whowould never have harbour'd any ſuch thought, 
F their own Fears of being deceived, had not given the firſt 
Hint. And thus ir is ſometimes in the other Extreme roo; 
A very great Frankneſs and declar'd Reliance, oftentimes 
takes off the Inclination to betray a Secret, and wrong the 
good Opinion and Gonfidence you have of them: And 
many People have been brought over to ſtrict Loyalty 
and Fidelity, and hearty Affection, by ſeeing themſelves free - 
ly dealt with. For 4 Every body naturally loves to be trufted; 
and the repoſing a more than ordinary Confidence, ſometimes 
fixes a Man in Your Intereſts, and engages him to be Secret 
and Faithful. So much Ingenuiry ſtill remains in the moſt 
degenerate Minds, that they ſee the Odiouſneſs of Trea- 
chery and Falſhood ; and tho Gain put s too many upon 

doing the thing, yer not one of all thoſe can bear the Im- 
1 or be reconciled to the Character of Falſifying a 
From that Diſtruſt ſprings Diſſimulation; which is a 
Branch of the ſame Stock: For were there no ſuch thing 
as Diffidence and Reſerve, but Frankneſs and Fidelity, and 
Good Aſſurance every- where, there would be no place left 
for Diſſembling; whoſe Buſineſs it is to open the Face, but 
cover the Heart; and while one's outward Air ſeems to 
unlock all, to keep the Thoughts and Intentions cloſe and 
unſeen. Now the ſame Diſſimulation, which in Perſons of 
rivate Condition would be vicious and abominable, is in 
rinces highly commendable ; there is no diſcharging their 
weighty Affairs without it; and the very thing which ruins 
eommon Gonverſation, is the beſt Security, and neceſſary 
Support of Government. Feints and Pretences are abſolute- 
Iy requiſite, not in a Military Conduct only, and time of 
War, to amuſe Enemies and Strangers, but even in Peace, 
and Civil Adminiſtration towards one's Subjects; tho 
upon ſuch Occaſions, I confeſs, they ought to be practiſed 
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more ſparingly and nicely. The plain, and free, and open, 
ſuch as we commonly ſay carry their Hearts in their Fa- 
ces, are by no means cut out for the Bufineſs of Govern- 
ing; they often ruine and betray both themſelves and their 
People. And yer, as was obſerved in the former Para- 
graph, ſo here again, thir Diſſimulation requires ſome Dex- 


terity and Skill. Ir is not every one whoſe Temper will 


let him diſſemble, that is Maſter of this Art; for unleſs 
the Part be play d well, ir is abſolutely ſpoil'd; and there- 
fore care muſt be taken of Over · doing, and Unſeaſona- 
bleneſs, and aukward improper Carriage: For This is eaſily 
ſeen through, and then you loſe your End. For to what 
urpoſe do you hide and diſguiſe your ſelf, if the Mask be 
o plain, that every Body can diſtinguiſh, and ſee you put it 
on? And how vain are all Pretences and little Artifices, 


when the Secret is once out, and the Deſign hath taken 


Air? Their very Nature then is changed, and they ceaſe 
from thenceforward to be Artifices any more. It is there- 
fore fit for a Prince to pretend to Simplicity and Sincerity, 
the better to cover his Addreſs of this kind; and coveni- 
ent for him to court, and careſs, and commend Menof o- 
pen Tempers and free Carriage, and all that profeſs them- 


ſelves Enemies to Diſſimulation; nay, it is expedient for 


him, in matters of leſs Conſequence, to act ſo, and gain the 
Reputation of ſuch a one himſelf, that ſo he may be more 
at liberty to uſe Art and Reſerve in Affairs of greater Mo- 
ment, and be ſafe from Jealouſfie when he does ſo; under 
the ſhelter of a contrary Character. | 

8. What hath hitherto been exemplify d, is chiefly on the 


Omitting ſide; and the Exerciſe of it conſiſts not ſo much in 


Action, as in forbearing, and ſeeming not to act. But ſome 
Occaſions require a great deal more; and therefore a Prince 
muſt be qualify d for bolder Strokes, and advance to actual 
Deceit ; of which there are Two ſorts neceſſary to be under- 

| ſtood, and ſometimes to be practiſed. 
The Firſt is Thar of ſettling a private Correſpondence, 
and getting Intelligence underhand : 'The engaging the Aﬀe- 
ctions and Services of Officers, Attendants, Counſellors, and 
Confidents to Foreign Princes ; or, if occaſion be, contriving 
ro have ſecret Informarion, nor only how one's Enemies, or 
Brother-Kings, but even one's own Subjects behave rhem- 
8 and whar Deſigns are brewing. This is a ſort of 
ubtiery much in requeſt, and every where made uſe of, 
between one Prince and * - and Tully recommends it 
8 45 
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as a very conſiderable Point of Prudence. Sometimes this is 
effected by the power of Perſuaſion only; but, generally 
{peaking, there are more ſenſibic and moving Arguments 
made uſe of, than bare Words cam prerend to, Preſents, 
I mean, and Penſions; whoſe Force is ſo irreſiſtible, that 
not only Secretaries of State, Preſidents of: Councils, parti- 
cular Friends, and intimate Favourites, have by this means 
been prevailed upon to communicate, and ſo prevent and 
defeat the Deſigns ofthe Maſter, whoſe Bread they eat, and 
to whoſe Countenance and Bounty they owe all their Great- 
nels; not only Commanders have aſſiſted their Enemies in 
time of Action; but, which is ſtill more prodigious, and 
proves the Almighty Power of Bribery, to the Eternal Re- 
proach of treacherous corruſ t Nature, even Wives them- 
ſelves have Þcen hired to diſcover the Secrets; and betray 
the ſafety of their own Husbands. Now this corrupting 
rhe Confidents of others, is what a great many make no 
{cruple of approving: and indeed, if it be practiced either 
againſt a declared Enemy, or a Subject of one's own, 
who hath miniſtred juſt Grounds of Suſpicion ; or if it be 


againſt any Stranger in general, with whom we are under 


no particular Engagements of Alliance or Friendſhip, or 
mutual Truſts, there ſeems to be no grear difficulty in al- 
lowing it to Princes: But certainly it can never be uſti- 
d againſt Confederates and Friends: for where any ſuch 
Obligations intervene, theſe very Attemęts to debauch theſe, 


„ 7 


upon whole Secrecy and Advices they rely, is a piece of 


Treachery never to be indulged them. 


The other ſort of neceſſary Deceit, is the Addreſs of gain. 
ing Advantages, and compaſſing one's Deſign by cunning 


and unſcen Methods; by equivocating and ambiguous 


. 


Terms ; by ref1'd Subtleties, and deep Intrigues; by good 
Words, fairPromiſes, Complements and Congratulations, 
the Formalities of Embaſſies and Letters; by theſe out- 
wardly fair Pretences, and amuſingStratagems, bringing 
Matters about, and ſecuring Ad vantages, which the want of 
Times or Opportunity; or the Difficulty and Perplexity of 
a Prince's Affairs had cut him out from effecting any other 
Way : And ſo he muſt work like a Mole, under- ground, and 
do that un ſeen and bchind the Curtain, which will not beat 
the open Stage. There haye been feveral great and wiſe 
#323 97 Opinion, tat lheſa Proceedings ate lawful as well 
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as expedient, * Governours ought to make no ſcruple of having Plato. 
frequent recourſe to Lies and Tricks, when the Advantage of Pliny. 


their Subjects is concerned; (ſays one), And another, That it V 


16 a part of Prudence to deceive, as occaſion and the preſent po- 
ſture of Affairs ſhall require, I muſt confeſs for my own 
part, thete ſeem to me very bold Aſſertions; And I rhink 
the profiouncing ſuch Practices generally and in rhemſelves 
lawful, ſavours of roo much Poſitiveneſs, or too great La- 
tirade. The furtheſt I dare ſtretch in favcur of them, and 


cauſę they have a ſtrong Fincture of Injuſtice; and border 


hard upon Oppreſſion. I fay they have a ſtrong Tincture, 


becauſe they are not totally unjuſt; for there is a Mixture 
of Fuftice at the ſame time, to temper and allay the Inju- 
ſtice that is in them. For were there not ſo, there could be 
no ſcruple. That which is altogether unjuſt, and manifeſt- 
ly ſo, all Men agree in condemning; even the vileſt Wrerches 
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Crebro mendacio & fraude uti Imperantes debent ad Com- 
modum Subditorum. Decipere pro moribus temporum Pru- 
dentiæ eſt, | | Oe 
The Reader is deſired to obſerve how cautious and tender 
the Author is at the End of theſe Caſes, which is the morere- 
markable, becauſe he lived under an. Abſolute and Arbitrary 
Government, where many things were practiſed and allowed, 
which can by no means hold, or be drawn into Precedents in 
limited Conſtitutions, And generally ſpeaking, nodoubt that 
Prince governs beſt, who brings his Meaſures neareſt to thoſe 
of Common and Private Juſtice, The Reader will find an ex- 
_ rellent. Remark to this purpoſe, made by one who was him- 
*1: an Emperor, in M. Anni, g dc er, lid. ix: S. 24+ 
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alive have not yet put off all Diſtinctions of Right and 
Wrong, all Senſe of Guilt and Shame : But what they al- 
low themſelves in the practice of, even that they diſallow 
in Profeſſion and Pretence. Bur the Caſe is otherwile in 
mixt Actions; there are Arguments and Appearances of 
Reaſon at leaſt, Examples and Authorities on both fides ; 
and a Man, that enters into the Diſquiſition, does not ſind 
it eaſie what Reſolutions to rake. At leaſt he finds ſome- 


what to give Countenance to what his Convenience per- 


ſuades; and that which hath divided Men's Judgments, and 
made it a moot Point, he thinks will be ſufficient for his 
Vindication. Abundance of Caſes of this nature might be 


ſpecify d; but at preſent I ſhall content my ſelf with a few, 


that now occur to me, and leave it to the Reader, to pur 
others like, or parallel to theſe, as he ſees fit. 

What ſhall we ſay firſt to the ridding one's Hands of a 
troubleſome peſtilent Fellow, that propagates Faction and 
Diſorder, and is eternally breaking the publick Peace, by 
getting him taken off ſecretly, without any legal Proceſs ? 
This Man, take notice, is ſuppoſed to deſerve Death, but 
the Circumſtances of the Offender, and of the Prince, are 
ſuch, that without manifeſt Danger to the State he cannot 
be brought ro Juſtice, nor made an Example in the commor. 
way. Here is, they tell you, no material Injuſtice in al! 
This; the Offender hath but his Due; and, as Matters 
ſtand, the Publick is better ſerved by his having it in this 
way, than it could be, by puniſning him after the man- 

ner of other Offenders of the like Nature. So that the 
moſt you can make of this, is a Breach of the Forms and | 
Methods preſcribed by Law ; and ſurely, they tell you, the | 
Sovereign Prince is above Forms. 5 
The next is Clipping the Wings, and giving a Check to 
the Wealth and Power of ſome Great Man, who is growing 
Popular, and ſtrengthning his Intereſt; and both from his A- 
bility and Inclination to do Miſchief, becomes formidable to 
his Prince. The Queſtion here is, whether a Prince may not 
lower and cut ſuch a potent Subject ſnort in time, without 
ſtaying ſo long for a fair Provocation, that he ſhall be 
grown too big to be dealt with; and if any Artemprs be 
made, either againſt the publick Peace in general, or the 
Life of the Prince in particular, it will not then be poſſible 
to prevent or to puniſh them, though we would never ſofain. 
Another is, In an extremeExigence,and when no otherSub- 
Flies are to be had, ſeizing upon private Stocks, and fo 70 
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ling ſome of rhe wealthieſt Subjects ro furniſh the Pub- 
ck Neceſſities, when the Nation is not able by all its Pub- 
lick Funds to ſupport it ſelf. 

A fourth is Infringing and Vacating ſome of the Rights 
and Privileges which ſome of the Subjects enjoy, when 
the Authority of the Prince is prejudiced and diminiſh- 
ed, and his Grandeur eclipſed by the Continuance of them. 

The Laſt is, a Point of Prevention, when a Fort, or a 
Town, or a Province very commodious to the Government 
is ſeiz'd, and got into a Prince's Hands by interpoſing firſt ; 
and to keep it out of the Poſſeſſion of ſome other powerful 
and very formidable Neighbour, who by making himſelf 
Maſter of this Paſs, would have been in a Condition of 
doing great Injury, and giving perpetualDiſturbance to this 
Prince and his Country, who are now the firſt Occupiers, 

All theſe things, I know, ſound harſh, and are hardly, if 
at all, to be reconciled with the common Notions of Ju- 
ſtice. Matters of State are neither fir nor ſafe for me to 
give a Judgment in; thus much only, I think, may not 
misbecome this place to ſay, Thar, as on the one hand the 
indulging and having frequent recourſe to ſuch Actions is 
very dangerous, gives juſt matter of Jealoufie to the Sub- 
ject, and will be apt to degenerate into Tyranny and Ex- 
orbitant uſe of Power; ſo on the other, it is plain, Sub- 
jects ought to be modeſt and very ſparing in cenſuring the 
Actions of their Prince, and the Steps he makes for the 
publick Safety, however bold they may ſeem, and beyond 
the Lengths which are commonly gone. And this ſuſpend- 
ing at leaſt of our Judgments, in matters of another and 
very diſtant Sphere, will appear the more reaſonable, when 
I have ſhewed you that very eminent Men, Perſons of ac- 
knowledged Virtue as well as vaſt Learning and Wiſdom, 
have approved all thoſe Practices already mention d, and 
think them not amiſs, provided the Succeſs be good, and 
anſwer their Intentions. And to this purpoſe I will quote 
you here ſome of thoſe Sentences and Remarks which they 
have left us upon ſuch Occaſions. | 

In order to preſerve. Fuſtice in greater and more important 
Matters, there is ſometimes a neceſſity (lays Plutarch) of de- 
viating from it in thoſe of leſs Moment. And in order to 
doing Right to the generality, and in the groſs, it is allowa- 
ble to put ſome Hardſhips, and ve guilty of ſome Wrong to 


particular 
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particular Perſons. * Commonly ſpeaking, (lays Tacitus) the 
braveſt Exploits, and moſt celebrated Examples, carry ſome- 
what of Injuſtice in them: But in this Caſe, what Private 
Men fuffer M abundantly ccmpenſated by the Benefit which 
the Publick receives from it, { A Prudent Prince, lays Plu- 
tarch again, muſt not only know how to govern according to 
Law; But, F a neceſſary occaſion require it, he muſt learn to 
govern even the Laws themſelves ; ben they fall ſpurt of their 
End, and cannot do what they would, he muſt ſtretch and 
correct, and give a new Power to the Laws, where they hap- 
pen to be defettive ; that is, if they are not willing he ſhould 
do what « fitiing in that Functure, he muſt malle them wil- 
ting. .. Wien the State 1s in Confuſion, and things brought to 
a Plunge, the Prince (lays Curtius) muſt not think himfzlf 
obliged to follow that which will look or ſound beſt to the World, 
but that which the preſent Extremity calls for. And again, 
* Neceſſity, (ſays Seneca) That great Refuge and Excuſe for 
Humane Frailty, breaks thro' all Laws ; and he is not to be ac- 
eounted in fault, whoſe Crime 1 not the Effect of Choice, 
2 but Force, Ariſtotle's Rule is, If « Prince cannot be good in 
every part of his Government, tis enough that he be = in the, 
reater, or at leaſt an equal paxt; but let him be ſure not to be 
704 in every part. And Democritus, That it is impoſſible for 
the beſt Princes in the Morid not to be guilty of ſome Injuftice, 
Thus much howeyer, I preſume to add, thar ler theſe 
Actions of theirs find never ſo favourable Interpretations, 
never ſo juſt Allowances ; yet, for their own Juſtification, 
and the ſoftening, as much as may be, rhe Odium of fuch 
irregular Proceedings: There is not only a Necefſity. ghar 
they ſhould be reſerved for the laſt Extremities, but that 
when Princes are perfectly driven to wake uſe of them, 
they ſhould go about it with a real Unwillingneſs and great 
Regret. They ſnould look upon This neceſſity tb which 
they are reduced, as a very particular Misfortune , and 
Mark of an angry Providence; and all their Behaviour 
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* Omne magnum Exemplum habet aliquid ex iniquo, quod 
ad yerſius ſingulos utilitate publica rependitur. 5 # 
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and Reſentments upon ſuch Occaſions, muſt be like thoſe 


NE 


of render Parents, when, fore againſt their Will, a beloved 
Child is to have a Limb tear'd, or cut off; Methods whith 
nothing but the hope of ſaving his Lite by this only Re- 
medy , could ever prevail with them to ſubmit ro ; 
or as a Man in extremity of Pain goes about the draw- 
ing a Tooth, when nothing elle will eaſe or aſſwage the 
Anguifh. And now I have related the Opinions of very 
eminent Philoſophers and Politicians, and obſerved whar 
Abatements they are content to make for Caſes of neceſſity 
1 muſt once more ſolemnly avow, that as for any, 
Paſſages, or Politick Maxims, which pretend to greater Li- 
berries, ſuch as ſet a Prince above ail Conſideration of Law 
or Juſtice, that make Profit and Greatneſs the only End ortiy 
his proſecuting; and either place Advantage upon the Level 
with Honeſty, or ſer it higher, every Good Man muft abo- 
minate them ; and every good Governour will be ſo far 


from taking his meaſures according to this Standard, chat 


he will reject them with Dereſtation and Diſdain. 

I have inſiſted ſo much the longer upon this Branch of 
a Prince's Virtue; becauſe of the many Difficulties and 
Doubrs, which ariſe upon this Point of Juftice ; the regulat 
Exerciſe and Adminiſtration whereof muft needs be very 
much interrupted and perplexed by the infinite Emergencies, 
and ſudden and extraordinary Changes, and the Neceſſities 


that the Publick happens tobe involved in. And theſe often- 


times are ſo very intricate and preſſing, that they may ve- 
ry well be allowed to puzzle the Wiſeſt, and to ſtagger the 
braveſt, and moſt reſolute Commanders. 85 

Alfter Juſtice follows Valour : by which I mean particu- 


29 
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larly that Virtue which is Military; The Courage, the Con- ala. 


duct, the Capacity, which go to the making a Compleat 


General. For this is a Qualification abſolutely neceſſary for 


a Prince, for the Defence and Security of his on Perſon, 
and the Publick both. The Welfare of his Subjects, the 
Peace and Quiet of the Kingdom, the Rights and Liberties 
ef a Nation. All lie at his Charge; He is their Conſerva- 
tor, and they depend upon his Ability, to aſſert, and pro- 


tect, and maintain them. All which Valour only can enable 


him todo; and by the very little ſaid already upon it, That 
appears to be ſo eſſential a part of the Royal Character, that 
a Man who hath it not, ſcarce deſerves the Name of a Prince, 

Let us now proceed to the Fourth Princely Virtue, which 


— 


is glemeney. By which I mean ſuch a Habit and N C 
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of Mind, asinclines the Prince to Mildneſs and Gentleneſs; 
to Gracious Allowances, and large Abatements from theRi- 
. gour of the Law, and Extremity of Juſtice ; and all this 
temper d with Judgment and Diſcretion. This moderates, 
manages, and ſweetens all; it ſpurs the Guilty, relieves the 
Poor and dejected. and reſcues thoſe that are ready to periſh, 
Clemency in the Ruler anſwers to Humanity in common 
Men; it is contrary to Cruelty and exceſs of Rigour, bur 
not to ſuſtice; for with this it is very reconcilable, and all 
its Care is to ſoften, and to moderate irs Determinations. 
Nothing can be more neceſſary, more ſeaſonable, conſidering 
the many Infirmities of Humane Nature; how great a part 
of Mankind offend wilfully, and do what they ſhould not; 
and how often do even the beſt intending Men, fall ſhorr 
of what they ſhould ? ExtremeRigour, and“ ſevere Uſage, 
without any Intermiſſion, any Abatement, ſpoils all, it har- 
dens Mens Tempers, and brings Authority into Contempt. 
Puniſhments loſe their Force, and their End, when made 
common, and executed every Day; they provoke Mens In- 
dignation and Malice, (for indeed Men are ofren Wicked 
our of mere Rage and Spighr,) and many Rebellions have 
been rais'd by the Thirſt of Revenge. There is ſomething . 
in Fear, which 1s even deſtructive of Duty, if ir be not 
tempered, and kept within Bounds by Lenity and good Na- 
ture; and if turn d into Horrour by ſharp Uſage, and too 
ſtrong Impreſſions, it grows Furious and Deſperate, Mali- 
cious and Bloody. Thus the Author hath obſery'd very truly, 
That Fear which ſecures Peace and good Order, muſt be mo- 
derate ; if once it become continual and extreme, it ſpurs Men 
on to Mutiny and Revenge. Clemency is likewiſe of grear 
Advantage, both to the Prince and the Publick, as it gains 
the good will of the Subjects, and binds them in the ſtrait- 
eſt and the ſureſt Ties ro the Government; even thoſe of 
Affection and Kindneſs, for theſe are always the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt laſting Security; and F A Prince never fits ſo faſt, 
as when his Subſetts are eaſie, and take a pleaſure in their 
Obedience, as I ſhall have Occaſion to ſhew hereafter. 
For in ſuch a Caſe the People will look upon their Gover- 
nour, as a ſort of Deity incarnate ; they will honour and 
* Severitas amittit aſſiduitate Authoritatem. a 
Temperatus Timor eſt qui cohibet; Aſſiduus & acer in 
vind ictam excitat. 5 | | 
1 Firmiſſimum Imperium, quo obedientes gaudent. hs | 
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| adore him as ſuch; they will reſpect and love him as 
their Guardian, their Gommon Father, their Friend; and 
inſtead of any uneaſie Fear of him, they will be in perpe- 


tual Fear for him; render of his Life and his Perſon ; and 
in mighty Pain and Solicitude, left any Ill ſhould happen to 


either; conſequently they will be Zealous in his Defence, 


firm to all his Intereſts; averſe and implacable to his Ene- 


mies. This then is the Leſſon, in which all Princes ſhould 


be perfect; to get themſelves well inform d of all that is 


done; not to proſecute every Crime they know; nay, ma- 
ny times to act, and manage themſelves, as if they knew it 


not; to be better ſatisfied with the Character of having 


found their Subjects made good to their Hands, than that 


of having refornd and made them fo by any Rigonrs of 


their own; readily to extend their Grace to ſmall Faulrs; 


and where ſuch Eafineſs may be inconvenient, to render 
heinous Offenders very exemplary, and make them ſmart 
ſeverely for their Inſolence and bold Contempt ofthe Laws. 
To conſider, that frequent Executions are an Aſperſion to 
their Government; and bring as great Scandal upon their 
Reign, as the Death of many Patients doth to the Practiee 
of a Phyſician; and therefore not to be fond of taking 
Men off upon every Provocation, but to content themſelves 
oftentimes with a Malefactors Repentance; and eſteem the 
Senſe of his Guilt, his Shame, and Remorſe, and Self- con- 


demnation a Puniſhment ſufficient. 


I Relenting Miſery inclines the Brave; 

Conquerours are moſt triumphant, when they ſave 5 
Fuſtice and Mercy may ſuſpend their Strife, 

He ſuffers for his Crime, who yields to beg his Life. 


Nor is there any juſt Ground of that Apprehenſion, which 
ſome People very inconſiderately — 

ſions; that ſuch Mercy will be taken for Tameneſs or Im- 
potence; that it makes a Prince deſpicable in the Eyes of 
his People; gives his Enemies Advantage, provokes turbu- 
lent Spirits to inſult, and looſens the Nerves of Govern- 
ment: For the Effect is really quite contrary. Such 


Mildneſs is a mighty ſtrengthning to a Prince; adds Vi- 
gour and Efficacy to his Commands, and wonderfully rat- 
= a = 


Jam miſero, pœnæq; genus vidiſſe precantem, 


upon theſe Occa- 
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fes bis Reputation. A Prince that is well beloy'd, ſhall be 

able to do more with the Hearts of his Subjects, than all 

the Awe and Terror in the. World ; this may pur Men in- 

to trembling and aſtoniſhment,” bur it gives them no true 
Principle of Obedience; and, as Saluſt argued in his Oration 

ro Cœſar, ſuch Governments are never Stable and of long Con- 

tinuance, becauſe they are built upon an ill bottom. Whoever 

blue be, that is feared by a great manꝑ, bath a great manywhom 

he hath reaſon to be afraid of too. The Fear, which he 

ſheds down upon all about him, daſhes back again upon his 

aun Head. Such a ſort of Life is full of Anxieties and 
Miſgivings; and a Man is ſurrounded with Dangers, thar 

threaten him continually from every Quarter. It is true 

indeed, this Clemency aught not to be extended without 

any Diſtinction; Judgment, as was ſaid in the beginning of 

the Paragraph, muſt direct and determine it. For, as it is 

a Virrue, and that which attracts the profoundeſt Venerati- 

on, when judiciouſly managed; ſo is it a Vice of moſt per- 

nicious Conſequence, when degenerating into ſoft and eaſie 
Tameneſs. . I rl 

After theſe Four Principal Virtues, which axe the brighteſt 
Liberality, Jewels in a Prince's Diadem, there follow ſome others af a 
Second Form; and theſe, though inferiour to the former in 
Luſtre, have yet their juſt Value, and are neceſſary and 
uſeful, though nor ſo abſolutely, and in ſo high a degree. 
Liberality, for inſtance, which is ſo much more ſuitable to 

a Prince's Character, as it is a greater Reflection upon 
him to be vanquiſk'd by Bounty and Magnificence, than to 
be worſted in the Field. But here too, there is great need 
of Diſcretion; for, where That is wanting, this Quality 
will be apt to do more Hurt than Good... 
There are two Kinds of Liberality. The one conſiſts in 
Sumptuouſneſs and Shew; and this is to very little purpoſes 
It is certainly a very idle and vain Imagination, for Prin- 
ces to think of raiſing their Character, and ſetting them- 
ſelves off by Auguſt, and Splendid, and expenſive Appear- 
ances: eſpecially too among their own Subjects, where they 
can do what they pleaſe, and are ſure to have no Rival of 
their Grandeur. This ſeems rather a mark of a little Soul; 
an Argument, that they want a due Senſe of what they 
= really are, and is both beneath Them to do, and very un- 
= acceptable to their People to ſee. For, however for the 
| preſent Subjects may gaze at their Pomps with Delight, 
et aſſoon as the Entertainment is over, they preſently he- 
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gin to reflect, chat Their Princes are thus enrich'd and 
adorn d with Their Spoils; that This is no better than being 
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ſumpruouſly feaſted ar Their Coſt ; and thar the Money, 
which now feeds their Sight with Triumphs and Gaudy 


Greatneſs, is pinch'd from more neceſſary Occaſions, and 


wou d have been much better ſav'd to feed their Bellies. 
And beſides all this; a Prince ſnould be ſo far from Laviſh, 
and Profuſe, that he ſnould make a great Conſcience of Fru- 
gality; for indeed he ſnould think nothing he enjoys ſtrictly 
his own ; ſince engag d in a Truſt, that requires his All, his 
very Life and Perſon to be devoted to the Good of others. 
The Second ſort of Liberality it that which conſiſts in 
diſtributing Gifts, and making Preſents: Of this indeed 
there is conſiderable Uſe, and a juſt Commendation due to 
it. But then this muſt be diſcreetly manag d too; and good 
Care ſhould always be taken, to what Perſons, in what 
Proportions, and after what Manner this is done. As to 
the Perſons, They ought to be well choſen, ſuch whoſe 
Merits recommend them to their Bounty; ſuch as have 
been ſerviceable to the Publick; ſuch as have hazarded their 


Fortunes and their Perſons, and run thro the Dangers and Fa- 


tigues of War. Theſe are ſuch Perſons, as none but the Un- 
thinking or the very Ill narur d can grudg any thing to, or 


envy the Favour, ſo as to repreſent the Prince as Partial or 


Undiſtinguiſning in his Liberality. Whereas, quite otherwiſe, 
great Gratuities diſtributed without any regard to Merit, 


and where there really is none, derive Shame and Odium 


upon the Receiver; and are entertain d without thoſe due 
Acknowledgments, and that grateful Senſe, which the Fa- 
vours of a Prince ought to find. Some Tyrants have been 
ſacrific'd and given up to the Rage and Spire of an incens'd 
Rabble, by thoſe very Servants whomthey had rais'd from 
Nothing ; while theſe Creatures of theirs have been as 
much diverted with their Maſters Misfortunes, as any of 
their Enemies, and have taken this Courſe to ingratiatethem- 
ſelves with the Mobb, and for ſecuring theit own Fortunes, 
by giving Demonſtrations of the Hatred and Contempt to 
the Perſon, from whom thoſe Fortunes were entirely deriv'd. 

Nor is it leſs neceſſary, that the Proportion of a Prince's 


Liberaliry ſhould be ſtrictly regarded; for otherwiſe this 


may run out into ſuch Squandering and Exceſs, That both 
the Giver and the Government may be impoveriſh'd and 
brought to Ruine by ir. For, to give to every body, and 
upon every Occaſion, is to 1 12 a loſing Hand, and till 


all's 
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Aall's gone. Private Men are for making their Forrunes, 


and it is not paſſible to ſatisfie them; they will ſoon grow 
extravagant in their Requeſts, if they find their Prince to 


be ſo in his Favours; and the Rule they Meaſure by, is 
not Reaſon, but Example; not how much is fit to be granted 
to Them, but how much hath already been granted to 
Others. However, by this Means the Publick Treaſures 
will beexhauſted ; and a King be neceſſitated to ſeize other 
Peoples Rights, thar * ſo Injuſtice and Oppreſſion may heal 
and reimburſe thoſe Wants, which Ambition and Prodigality 
have created. Now, it were infinitely berter to give nothing 
ar all, than to take away from one to give to another. For 
after all our Kindneſs, the Gratitude and Affection of thoſe 
thar are obliged by us, never makes ſo deep Impreſſions, 
nor ſticks half ſo cloſe, as the Reſentments of them, that 
Have been injur'd and plander'd. Befides, This Profuſeneſs 


is its own Deftruction, for the Spring cannot run always; 


if you draw roo faft, it will ſoon be drain'd dry. f By being 
Liberal, ſays St.Ferom, Man makes it impoſſible to be ſo, For 
a farther Prevention whereof, as well as upon other very 
good Conſiderations, it will be convenient to {pin out ones 
Liberality; to let it come gently and by degrees, rather 
than to give all we intend at once. For that whicl is done 
on the ſudden, and ar a heat, be the thing never fo conſi- 


derable in it ſelf, yer pafles off, as it were inſenſibly, and 


is quickly forgotten. All things that have a grateful Re- 
liſn ſhould be contriv'd to be as flow and leiſurely in the 


Paſſage, as can be; that ſo the Palate may have time to 


taſte them: bar, on the contrary, all thoſe Diſpenſations 
that are harſh and ſevere, (when Occaſions call for any 


ſuch) ſhould be diſparch'd with all poſſible Convenience, 


that ſo, Icke bitter Potions, they may be ſwallow'd at once. 


Thus yon fee, that the Giving as becomes one, is an Act 


of Prudence, and the Exerciſe of Liberaliry to the beſt Ad- 
vantage, requires great Addreſs and Skill. To which pur- 
pole Tacitus hath this notable Remarks. J Theſe Perfons (ſay 


he) are under a mighty Errer, who know not how to diftin- 
 guiſh between Liberality and Luxury ; abundance of Men know 


how to ſquander, that do not know how to give. And to ſpeak 
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* Quod Ambitione exhauſtum, per Scelera ſupplendum. 
t Liberalitate Liberalitas perit. . 
Falluntur, quibus Luxuria Specie Liberalitatis imponit, 

perdere multi ſciunt, donare neſciunt. | 5 
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the very Truth, Liberality is not a Virtue peculiar to Kings 
and milder Goverments only, but very conſiſtent even 
with Tyranny it ſelf. And ſurely the Tutors and Gover- 
nors of young Princes are much in the wrong, when they 
labour to pofleſs their Minds with ſuch ſtrong and early 
Impreſſions of Giving; of refuſing nothing that is ask d of 
them; of thinking nothing ſo well employ d, as what they 


x give to their Friends. This is the Jargon uſual in ſuch Ca- 
l ſes. But either This ſeems to proceed from ſome Advan- 


tage theſe Inſtructors deſign to make of ſuch a Principle 
hereafter, or for want of due regard to the Perfon they ad- 
dreſs themſelves to. For a too governing Notion of Libe- 
rality is of very ill Conſequence, in a Perſon, whoſe For- 
tunes are ſo plentiful, as to ſupply the Expences of others, 
at what rate himſelf ſnall think fit. And of the Two Ex- 
tremes, though either of them are very far from Good, 
yet a Prodigal or a Giving Prince, he that ſpends upon 
his own Vanities, or he that feeds thoſe of his Servants and 
Favourites, without Diſcretion and due Meaſure, is a great 
deal worſe than a Stingy One, that keeps his Hand ſhur 
to all. And, whereas theſe frequent Boons are pretended 


of Uſe to make Friends, and ſecure rhe Service and Af- 


fection of thoſe who are obliged by them: There is very 
little or nothing of Subſtance in this Argument; For im- 
moderate and undiſtinguſhing Liberality encourages every 
body to ask and to expect, and fo for One Friend, makes 
Ten Enemies, in Proportion as the Repulſes muſt needs be 
more frequent than the Grants. But indeed, if it be wiſely 
and well regulated, it is undoubredly, as I ſaid before, ex- 


ceeding Graceful and Commendable in a Prince, and may 


prove of Excellent Advantage, both to Himſelf and to 
the State. | 
Another very becoming Virtue is Magnanimiry. Thar, I 
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mean, more peculiarly, which conſiſts in a Greatneſs of Magnani- | 


paſs over Injuries and Indecencies, and moderate his An- 
ger when ir begins to fly our. * A Great Fortune and Dig- 


nity ſhould have a Noble Mind; ſuch as can look down upon 


WWrongs and Provocations, as Matters a great way below it, and 
not worth its Notice; and Majeſty ſhould conſider that there are 
not many Offences which will juſtifie a Prince's being angry. 
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Magnum Forunam magnus Animus decet. —Injurias & 
Offenſiones ſuperne deſpicere.----Indignus Czfaris ira, 
FR C3 Beſides 


Spirit not eafily to be provoked, ſuch as deſpiſes and can nit. 


Of Wiſdom. Book Il, 


Beſides, to fret and be concerned, is often interpreted for 


Conſciouſneſs of Guilr ; and that which a Man makes flight 
of, blows quickly over, and ſeldom ſticks long. So lays 
the wile Romgn, | If Reproaches put you in a Paſſion, the World 


wil look upan this as @ fort of Confeſſion : But if you diſregard 
them, they vaniſh and die without doing any manner of Preju- 


dice. But then, if any Provocation be given, which mini- 


ſters juſt and ſufficient Cauſe to be angry, ler thoſe Re- 


ſentments be expreſs'd openly without labouring to conceal 


no reaſon to ſuſpect any thing of a Secret Grudge, or a 
Miſchievous Deſign in him. For theſe are Qualities for 
the meaneſt and baſeſt fort of People, and Symptoms of a 


ge 10 them; that the is about him may have 


Malicious, Deviliſn and Incurable Diſpoſition. Pitiful 


Fellows andUnreclaimableretches keep Malice in their Hearts, 
(lays Tacitus) and to feed upon a Grudge is an evident Mark of 
Baſeneſs and Barbarity, Of the two, the giving Offence and 
doing an Ill thing is leſs diſagreeable to the Character of a 


Great Man, than the hating and maligning of others for doing 


15. 
Tbethird 
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indicium ſeereto ſuo ſatiari. 


ſo to Him. And thus I have done with this Head of Virtue; 
the other Branches of it in general being not ſo properly 
diſtinguiſhing Properties and peculiar Ornaments of the 
Royal Dignity, as Excellencies lying in common between 
Princes and the reſt of Mankind. 

The next thing that comes under our Conſideration, after 
the Prince's Virtue, is what they call his Manner, that is, 
his Behaviour and Way of Living; the Mien, the Port, the 
Addreſs, that ſure with the Majeſty of a Prince; and all 
thoſe profound Reſpects ſo neceſſary to be kept up. Upon 
this I ſhall not infiſt at all, only, by the way as it were, 
touch upon it. Now, though Nature contribute a great 
deal to this in the Form and Temper of the Perſon, yet 
all that Nature does is capable of Amendment and Im- 
provement both, by the additional Helps of Induſtry and 
Art. Under the Head we are now upon may be reckoned 
the Air of his Face, the Compoſure of his Countenance, 
his Faſhion and Behaviour, his Gait, his Tone, and man- 
ner of Speech, his Clothes and Dreſſing. The general Rule 
to be oblerved in all theſe particulars; is ſuch a Mixture of 
Sweetneſs and Moderation, of Staidneſs and Gravity, as 
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may win upon Men Minds, and move their Affections pleas 
fingly;ſuch as may keep the middle Way berweenFamiliariry 
and Fear, engage their Love, and yer command their Ho- 


nour and Reſpect. His Court and Converſation arelikewiſe 


worth taking notice of. For the former, it is convenient 


that it ſnould be very publick, that the Palace he dwells 


in ſhould be Noble and Magnificent, fir for Reſort and 


Correſpondence; and if that can be well contriv'd, not 


far from the Middle of his Country, or, at leaſt, the 
moſt ſignificant Part of it; that ſo his Eye may com- 


mand all the Quarters; and like the Sun in the midſt of the 
Firmament, pierce, enlighren and warm all round about 


him, with the Influence of his Beams. For when a Printe 
reſides in ſome very remote Corner of his Dominions, this 
Diſtance emboldens thoſe in the contrary Extremity to 
behave themſelves inſolently, and grow Tumultuous and 
Unruly. As for his Converſation, That ſhould be very re- 
ſerved, his Confidents and familiar Friends but few, his 


Progreſſes and other Appearances in publick bur ſeldom ; 


that the People may always be eager and glad to ſee 
him: For the ſhewing himſelf often, and giving too eaſie 
Acceſs to his Perſon, will mightily lefſen the Majeſty of 
his Character. * The being always admitted to the Sight and 
Preſence of Great Perſons, does mightily impair and diminiſh 
our Reſpect, by Glutting our Curioſity, ſays one of the Roman 
Hiſtorians : And another to this purpoſe: F Majeſty is always 
moſt reverenc'd at a diſtance : for Nature forms all our I- 
dea's bigger than the Life; and what we are not acquainted 
with, is always fancy d to be very Great and Stately. | 
Afrer the Three Things already treated of, The Know- 
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ledge of his People and Government, the Virtues of his The fourth 
Mind, and the Faſhion and Addreſs of the Prince; all Head. 


which are inſeparable from his own Perſon ; The next Coy 


things we are led to conſider, are ſuch as are near and 


about his Perſon, And therefore in the fourth place, let us 


fay ſomewhat concerning his Counſel, which, in truth, is 
the main Point of all this Head, which relates to his 
Politicks, and of Conſequence ſo vaſt, that it is in a 
manner All in All. For Counſel is the Soul of any Go- 
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*Continuus Aſpectus minus verendos magnos homines ipſa 
ſatietate facit. Liv. 3 | 

Majeſtati major ex longinquo Reverentia ; quia omne igno- 
tum pro magnifico eſt. e 
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verament ; the Spirit that infuſes Life and Motion, Ener 


and Vigour into all the reſt. And upon the Account of this 


it is, that the Management of Affairs conſiſts in Prudence; 
becauſe Hands are of no Significance at all, till the Heads 
have cut them out their Work, and preſcribd their Me- 
thods. It were indeed to be wiſh'd, That a Prince were 
enrich d with ſo great a Stock of Prudence and Conſide- 
ration, as to be able himſelf to govern, and diſpoſe, and 
contrive every thing, without calling in Help from abroad; 
this is ſuch a Sufficiency, as the firſt Chapter of this Book 
obſerved to be the nobleſt Perfection and higheſt Degree of 
Wiſdom; and no queſtion can be made, but that Matters 
would be better order d, and more ſucceſsfully diſpatch d if 
ir could be ſo. But this is an Accompliſhment meerly ima- 
ginary, no Inſtance of it is to be found in Nature; whether 
it be, that Princes want the Ad vantage of good Temper, or 


good Inſtruction. And indeed, let Nature be never ſo boun- 


tiful, and Education never ſo proper, yet it is ſcarce poſſi- 
ble to ſuppoſe, that all the Parts, and all the Improve- 
ments in the World could ever qualify one ſingle Head for 
the Comprehending and Direction of ſuch infinite Variety 
of Buſineſs.  * No Prince, ſays Tacitus, can have a reach ſo 
great, as to be Maſter of all his Concerns : no one Mind is 
ſtrong enough to carry ſo great a Burden. A ſingle Man hears 
and ſees bur very little, in Compariſon; But King's have 
need of abundance of Eyes and Ears to aſſiſt and give In- 
relligence. Great Weights and great Undertakings can on- 
ly be made light by a Multitude of Hands. And therefore 
it is abſolutely neceſſary for a Prince to provide himſelf 
with good ie, and with Perſons every way capable 
of giving it; for, as the Caſe ſtands, and the Intrigues of 


Government are perplex d, he that will rake upon him to 


do all of his own Head, ſhall much ſooner fix upon him- 
Telf the Character of Pride and Conceitedneſs, than gain 


the Reputation of Wiſdom. A Prince then, of all Men, 


hath moſt need of faithful Friends, and diligent Servants, 
who may aſſiſt him in his Difficulties, and eaſe him of part 
of his Cares. Theſe are the real, the moſt valuable Trea. 
ſures of a King, and the moſt uſeful Inſtruments to the Pub- 
lick : And therefore the firſt and great Care muſt be, to make 
a wiſe Choice of Aſſiſtants, and employ the utmoſt Ap- 
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plication, and bend all one's Judgment to have ſuch as are 
excellent and proper for a poſt of ſuch vaſt Importance. 
Now of theſe Aſſiſtants, there are two ſorts ; One that 
contribute their Advice, and project only; and theſe employ 
their Wit, and their Tongue; and are, in ſtrict propriety of 
Speech, Counſellors; the Other are concern d in the exe- 
cutive part, they lend us their Hands, and their Pains, and 
theſe are morè properly ſtyled Officers. Of theſe the for- 
mer ſort are in much the more Honourable Character: 


Xenoph. 


For thus two great Philoſophers have declared their O- Plato. 
pinion, that it is a moſt Sacred and Divine Accompliſh- Ariſtot. 


ment, to conſider Judiciouſly, and be able to adviſe well. 
Now in Perſons thus to be choſen and employed, 


17. 


ſeveral Qualifications are neceſſary: As, firſt of all, It is ne- Qualifice- 
ceſſary to choole ſuch as are Faithful, and fit to be truſted ; tions of 
thatis, in one Word, Men of Virtue and good Principles. Counſelors: 


*I take for granted, (ſays Pliny) that the better Man any 


one is, the more ſtanch and true he is, and more ſafe to be de- 


pended upon. Secondly, They muſt he Perſons of Ability, 
and proper for this Office, not only in regard of their Know- 
ledge and Learning in general, but upon the Account of 
their Skill in Politicks, and that expreſs Form of Govern- 
ment in particular; ſuch as have been uſed, and try d be- 
fore, and have come off with Honour and Succels, verſed in 
Buſineſs, and accuſtom'd ro Difficulties: For Hardſhips and 
Adverſities are the moſt uſeful and improving Leſſons. 
Fortune, lays one, in the room of many advantages which 
ſhe hath torn from me, hath given me the Faculty of Advice 
and Perſuaſion, And in one Word, They mutt be wile 
and diſcreet, moderately quick, not roo ſprightly and ſharp ; 
for ſuch Men will be always projecting. And .*. Men of 
Fire are more for Change, than ſteady Management. Now in 
order to theſe Qualifications, it is neceſſary that they ſhould 
be Men of ripe Years, to give them Staidneſs, Experience, 
and Conſideration ; nay, I may add, to inſpire them with 


Caution too; for it is one of the many Unhappineſles 


attending Youth, that Perſons then are eaſily impoſed up- 
on; of which the Tenderneſs and Softneſs of their Brain 
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may pethaps be one reaſon, as that may diſpoſe them the 
more eaſily to receive any Impreſſion, and conſequently ro 
Credulity and Eaſineſs of Temper. It is for the Conveni- 
ence of a Prince to have notable Men of all ſorts 
about him; both thoſe, who are called ſo upon the account 
of their Wiſdom, and thoſe that excel in Subtlety and Cun- 
ning. The former indeed ought to be more numerous, 
and are more eſpecially requiſite, becauſe they are more for 
the Honour of their Maſter, and of more conſtant uſe; 
for theſe are the Managers of all regular and ordinary 
Proceedings. The Men of Art are for Caſes of neceſſity and 
extraordinary Emergencies, to help at a Pinch, and to coun- 
termine a Danger. | | 
A Third Qualification neceſſary for Counſellors, is Open- 
neſs, and Freedom, and Courage in all their Behaviour, 
when conſulted with. They muft uſe their utmoſt Care, 
that all their Propoſals be for the Honour and Advantage 
of their Prince; and, when once they have ſecured this 
Point, that the Advice be wile and good, all Flattery and 
Diſguiſe ſhould be laid afide ; all Equivocations, and Re- 
ſervations, and Craftineſs of Expreſſion deteſted and deſpi- 
ſed, by which they may ſeem to aim ar ingratiating them- 
ſelves, or to contrive that what they ſay may beaccepta- 
ble ro their Maſter. Theſe are the Men Tacitus deſcribes, 
who accommodare all their Language as they ſee occaſion, 
and do * not ſo properly diſcourſe with their Prince, as with 
hy preſent Inclinations and Circumſtances. They conſider 
him as a Grear Man, as one able to make their Forrunes ; 
they obſerve whar he would do, not whar is beſt and fir- 
reſt for him to do. Whereas indeed all theſe Regards ought 
ro be utterly baniſhed their Thoughts; they ſhould have a 
conſtant Eye upon the Sacredneſs of their Office, and the 
Importance of the Truſt repoſed in them; and, looking 
no farther than the Reaſon, and Juſtice, and Convenience 
of the thing, ſpeak the Truth and ſpare not: For howe- 
ver harſh and diſtaſteful this Liberty, and Openneſs, and 
honeſt Blunt-dealing may be at the preſent ro thoſe Per- 
ſons, whoſe Opinion and Inclinations it happens to croſs ; 
yet there will ſoon come a time, when it will obtain Re- 
ſpect and Efleem, + Oppoſition is offenfive juſt at the In- 
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modate and mend himſelf; Like the skilful 
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ſtant ; but cooler Thoughts, the very Perſons you oppoſed, 


will e d and admire your plain- dealing. A Man thould 
likewiſe take care to be conſiſtent with himſelf, firm to his 
Principle, without veering and wheeling about perperually, 
as oft as other People's Humours ſhift into a freſh Quarter. 
But as he muſt not be changeable and obſequious in a baſe 


compliance with the Paſſions or Pleaſures of others, ſo 


neither muſt he be ſtiff and peremptory in his 6wn Opi- 


nions. There is always a Decency to be obſerved, and. 


great Difference to be made, between Conftancy and Con- 
tradiction. For Opiniatrety and Fierceneſs confounds all 
manner of Deliberation; and therefore I am far from de- 
ſiring my good Counſellor to be inflexible; as —_— 
very well, that hearkening to other Men's Reaſons, an 


changing our own Opinions upon them, is ſo far from de- 


ſerving the Reproach of Raſhneſs or Inconſtancy, that ir 
ought rather ro be lookt upon as a Teſtimony of Mode- 
ſy and Ingenuity, and great Prudence: For * although the 
wiſe Man always walk in the ſame Way, and by the ſame 
Rule, yet he does not always go the ſame pace, nor tread in 
the ſame Steps; Change he does not then, ſo properly as accom- 
for, who plies 
roevery Wind, and whoſe Excellency liesin trimming the 
Sails that way that the Gale blows freſheſt, Thus a Man 
muſt oftentimes go about to make the Port he deſigns, 
when there is no coming at it by a ſtreight Courſe. And 
it ſnews the Dexterity and Addreſs of a Counſellor, to 
be able to change his Methods, when thoſe which were 
firſt choſen are either diſapproved, ot by ſome Accident 
rendred uſeleſs and ineffectual. 
Another neceſſary Accompliſhment for this Poſt, is the 
making a Conſcience of Revealing any Debates he ſhall 
be privy to. For Silence and Secrecy as exceeding ne- 


ceſſary in the management of all Publick Affairs: Inſo- 


much that a great Author hath pronounced it impoſſible for 
that Man to manage any matter of Conſequence, who is 
not ſo much Maſter of himſelf as to keep his own Coun- 
ſel. 4 For how ſhould he ſupport the weight of Publick 
Buſineſs, to whom ever Silence is a Burden ; Bur upon 
this Occaſion the concealing what one knowsis notſufficient, 
I muſt likewiſe caution him againſt knowing too much. 
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A Curious and Inquiſitive Temper, which loves to be bu- 
fie, and inform ir ſelf of other Peoples Actions and Con- 
cerns, is no commendable Quality in any caſe ; bur to pry 


into the Affairs of Princes, and value one's ſelf upon know- _ 


ing Their Secrets, is as dangerous as it is unmannerly : 
And as Tacitus hath well obſerved, * Nothing is more hazar- 
dous, nothing more unfit for us, than officiouſly to dive, 
and be bold with their retired Thoughts and Intentions. 
And therefore, whatever a Man knows of this kind ſhould 
come freely and without his ſeeking ; nay, I make no 
difficulty to affirm, that it is commendable in a Man to de- 
cline the Opportunities of having ſuch things imparted to 
him, and to know as little of them as poſſibly he can. 
This argues Reverence and Modeſty, prevents all Jea- 
louſie, and ſutes the diſtance between a Prince and his 
Subjects. f 

Thus I have given my Reader a ſnort Account of thoſe 
good Conditions which ſeem neceſſary for the qualifying 
Men to be Counſellors of State. And by theſe he will be 
able to tell himſelf, what are thoſe ill Qualities, which 
incapacitate a Man for ſuch a Truſt. That a Prince, in 
making his Choice, ſhould be ſure to reject all ſuch as are 
of Confident, Aſſuming, Preſumptuous Tempers; becauſe 
theſe Vices make Men hor, and arrogant in Debates, poſi- 
tive and bold in their own Senſe : And a Wiſe Man, quite 
contrary, will be content to allow Second and Third 
Thoughts; to examine every thing over and over, Ir is 
the Character of ſuch a one to ſuſpect himſelf, to be jea- 
lous of the Conſequence, fearful in adviſing and reſolving, 
that ſo he may afterwards be more vigorous and aſſured, 
when he comes to execution. 4 For the Mind that knoweth 
how to be afraid, and undertakes warily, will act more ſecure. 
ly, and go upon ſurer Gronnds. Fools, quite contrary, are 
eager and aſſured, blind and bold in Debate; but when 
they come to Action, cowardly and rame. .*, Advice given 
with heat and confidence, looks fair and gay at firſt fight; bur 
the execution of it is hard and deſperate, and the Event full 
of Grief and Diſappointment. Next to this preſumptuous 
Vanity and Hear, Paſſion is improper for ſuch Miniſters of 
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State; All Anger and Envy, Hatred and Spite, Avarice 
and Ambition, all ſelfiſh Narrowneſs of Spirit, and private 
Intereſt; for theſe are all of them Corruprers of the beſt 
Senſe, the very Bane of all ſound Judgment ; Integrity, and 
fairhful Diſcharge of a publick Character, cannot dwell in 
the ſame Breaſt with theſe perſonal piques, and private Af- 
fections. Private Advantage ever did, and ever will, ob- 
ſtrut and confound public Counſels; and each ſingle Man's 
profit, # that which Poiſons all good Senſe, and kind Inclinati- 
on to the Common Good, © | 

One Thing more remains abſolutely Neceſſary to be a- 
voided, and that is Precipitation; An irreconcilable Ene- 
my to Prudence and good Counſel ; and fir for nothing 
but to put Men upon doing amiſs, and then being aſhamed 
and unfortunate upon that Account. And thus much ſhall 
ſuffice, at preſent for a Deſcription of thoſe Qualities, which 
ought ro concur, and the Vices and Defects which muſt be 


declin'd, in order to the accompliſhing Men for Counſellors 


of State. | 

Nou, ſuch as theſe it is the Prince's Buſineſs to employ ; 
and thoſe are the Rules, by which his Choice oughr to be 
directed. For his own Perſonal Knowledge of Perſons ſo 
qualified will be the Greateſt Security he can have; but if he 
be not capable of making the Diſtinction himſelf, nor can 
with ſafery rely upon his own Judgment in the Caſe, then 
Reputation and common Fame is what he muſt be contented 
with. And upon ſuch Occaſions a-general Character ſeldom 
leads us into great Miſtakes; for which Reaſon one defir'd 
his Prince, That he would lock upon him and hu Brethren in 
Office to be ſuch, as the World eſteem'd them, For Hypocri- 
fie is bur a particular Thing, and of a very limited extent, 
+ Single Men may deceive and be deceiv'd; but never did any 
Man deceive all the World, nor was ever any Man miſtaken in 
all the World. Great Care ſhould be taken, upon this occaſion, 
that a Prince do not truſt himſelf with Flatterers and fawn- 
ing Paraſites, with particular Favorites, Courr-Officers, and 
mercenary Wretches, whoſe Contidence is a Reproach ro 
their Maſter ; and will be his Ruine, when they can have 
a good Price for betraying him. For after all ; the Cabal, 
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and the Cabinet is the Foundation of moſt Monarchs un- 
doing: We fee it not, till it comes upon the open Stage; 
but there it begun, and from thence it moves and works 
under Ground, long before the World can diſcern it. Now, 
when a Prince hath made this Choice, and found Perſons 
for his Purpoſe, the next thing incumbent upon him is to 
make a Wiſe Uſe of them. And That is to be done, by 


conſulting them early and in a Seaſon proper for Delibera- 


tion; not driving all off, till the very Inſtant of Action, 
when the Time is too ſhort for Debate, and cool Confidera- 
tion; nor, on the other Hand, Trifling and loſing Time 
in hearing their tedious Diſputes, when his Affairs require 
a ſpeedy Reſolution. Again, This Advice of theirs muſt be 
attended to with a Judicious Reſerve; he muſt not give 
himſelf blindly up to it, and follow their Determinations 


Kight or Wrong, as that very weak Emperor Claudius is 
ſaid to have done: And he muſt likewiſe remper this Di- 


{cretion with Moderationand Gentleneſs, withour being roo 
ſtiff and inflexible in his own Senſe : Since, generally ſpeak- 
ing, that Remark of the wiſe Marcus Antoninus holds good, 
who ſays it is better for one Man to come over, and to 


: comply wirh the Advice of a great many good Friends, than 


thatall their Opinions ſhould be ſer afide, and they forced to 
rruckleto his fingle Arbitrary Pleaſure, I cannot bur appre- 
hend it of great Advantage in this Caſe, to keep a Man's 
. pretty looſe, and uſe ones Counſellors, with a ſort of 

thority mix d with Indifference. My Meaning is, Not 
immediately to reward Men for their good Counſel ; be- 
cauſe ſuch preſent Pay will be a Temptation to ill Men to 
thruſt themſel ves forward in adviſing ; and ſo that which 
is really bad, will be put upon him in hopes of a Reward, 
Nor, on the other Hand, to diſcountenance or uſe Men 
roughly for counſelling amiſs ; Becauſe this will create a 
Shyneſsin all about him; and no body will dare to adviſe 
freely if the delivering their Opinion ſhall expoſe them ro 
Danger and Diſgrace. And beſides, The Judgment of good 
and bad Counſel is very uncertain, becauſe it uſually pro- 
ceeds upon the Iſſue. Whereas the moſt injudicious Coun- 
{els have often ſucceeded as well or better than the Wiſeſt, 
by a ſtrange over-ruling Power of Providence, thus aſſert- 
ing its Government of us, and all our Affairs here below. 
And again, Ir oughr to be remembred, thax They, who 
give the beſt, that is, the ſafeſt and moſt proſperous Coun- 
ſel, are not upon that Account to be concluded our une 
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left Friends, nor beſt affected to our Intereſt ; for many 
times They who love us beſt, may be miſtaken in their 
Meaſures; and they who wiſh us no Good, may yer put 
us in the way of a great deal. Nor ought a Prince to 
reſent Freedom and Plainneſs upon theſe Occafions. For 
This in all Reaſon ought rather to be acceptable; and a wiſe 
Man will keep a Jealous Eye upon Flattering and Timorous 

_ Fellows, rat as make it their Buſineſs to ſooth his Hu- 
mors, and had rather ſee him periſn by falſe Meaſures, than 
diſguſt him to his own Advantage. And ſure if there be 
a Miſerable Creature upon Earth, it is that Ptince, to 
whom no Body about him dares tell the Truth; he that 
mult live by the help of other Peoples Senſes, and yer all 
who ſee and hear for him, are under a neceflity of diſ- 
ſembling and diſguifing in their own Defence, an 
dare ſhew him nothing as it really is. A Man * whoſe 
Ears, as Tacitus expreſſes it, are ſo odly contriv'd, that all 
Sounds are harſh and grating, which tell profitable Truths ; and 
they never think themſelves entertain'd, but with ſuch pleafing 
Mords as are ſure to do Miſchief. The laſt Caution neceſſary 
for the making a good Ule of proper Counſellors, is, To con- 
ceal his own Opinion, and not determine Publickly what 
he approves moſt, or what he reſolves to do; for when all 
is done, Secrecy is the very Life and Soul of Counſel ; 
and F That Advice is always beſt, which your Enemy knows 
nothing of, till the Execution declare what it was, 

As for the Officers, which come now to be next confi= 16. 
dered; by theſe I mean ſuch as ſerve the Prince and the Officers. 
Government in ſome publick Truſt. And They ought ro 
be made Choice of with great Diſcretion ; Perſons of Ho- 
nour and Virtue, Well-deſcended, and whoſe Families are 
of Quality and Reputation in the World. Ir is reaſonable 
to believe, that Men of this Character will approve them- 
{elves beſt in their reſpective Stations; and Thar of Birth 
particularly is ſo conſiderable a Qualification, that it is by 
no Means for the Honour of a Prince, or t he Decency of - 
his Court, that People of mean Extract ſhould be admit- 
ted near his Perſon, and commiſſioned to preſide overothers, 
except ſome very great and remarkable Merit, give them 
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a juſt and viſible preference, and make amends fot the 
want of Quality and Deſcenr. But Men of Infamous Lives, 


Falſe and Baſe; Men of no Principles, or of ſuch as are 


Dangerous and Worſe than none; in ſhort, Men under Cir- 


cumſtances, which either fix an odious Character, ſuch as 


the World have reaſon to hate, or ro deſpiſe, ro be aſham'd 


of, or to ſuſpect, ſhould nor upon any Terms be admit- 
red to any Office or Truſt. After theſe Conditions, as to 
theit Morals, we muſt not forget, that as great a Regard 
is due to their Underſtandings. And that, not only to ſee, 
that they be Men of Parts and Judgment in general, but 
that each Perſon be diſpos d of to ſuch an Employment, as 


beſt agrees with his own Genius and Attainments in Par- 


mild and gentle Diſpoſition, and moderate Character; for 


20. 
The Fifth 
Head, Trea- 


ſure. 


ticular. For ſome are Naturally fitteſt for Military, and 
others for Civil Truſts. Some have thought it a general 
good Rule for Officers of all ſorts, to chooſe Men of a 


your violent and topping Spirits, that are full of themſelves, 
and cannot be prevail'd upon to yield to any, or quit the 


leaſt Punctilio, commonly ſpeaking, are not at all fit for 


Buſineſs. * Let the Perſons you employ be therefore a 
Match for their Bufineſs, and able to deal with it; bur 
not too much above, and able to play with it; Men that 
know how to give and take their Due, bur nor ſuch as 
will ſacrifice the Publick to a Nice Point of Honour, and 
their own Unſeaſonable Vanity. e : 
Next after Counſel, we may very well be allowet to 
place Treaſures ; for certainly theſe muſt be confeft a very 
great Point; a uſeful, neceſſary, and powerful Proviſi- 
on. If Advice be the Head that ſees and directs, Money 
is the Neryes, the Hands, the Feet of the State, by which 
it moves, and acts, and is ſtrongly knit together. For 
when all is done, there is no Sword cuts deep, nor 
makes its own way through, like that with a Silver Edge. 


No Maſter is ſo Abſolute in his Commands, ſo readily o- 


bey d; No Orator ſo Eloquent; no Perſuaſive, ſo Winnin 


upon the Wills and Affections of Men; no Conquerour ſo 


Succeſsful, or ſo great a Gainer by Storms, and Sieges, and 
force oſ Arms, as a good Purſe. This is ſerv'd with Zeal, 
and obeyed without Grudging; this gets Poſſeſſion of Hearts, 
and draws the World after it; this rakes Towns and Ca- 
ſtles, without the Expence of Blood, or Time, or Hazard. 
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And therefore a Wiſe Prince will always think himſelf 


oblig'd to take eare, that his Treaſury be in good Conditi- 


on; and that he never be diſabled in this ſo very neceſſary, 
ſo vital a Part of his Government. Now, the Art and the 
Care of effecting and ſecuring this, conſiſts in Three Particu- 


lars. The Firſt whereof concerns the providing good Funds; 
The Second in employing the Money ariſing from them to 


the beſt Advantage; and the Third in keeping a conſtant 


Reſerve, that he may never be deſtitute of a neceſſary Sup- 
ply, upon any ſudden Accident, or preſſing Occaſion. And 
in all theſe Caſes, there are Two things, which the Prince 
muſt by all means look upon himſelf bound to avoid; 
which are Injuſtice, and ſordid Frugality; for how Neceſ- 
ſary and Advantagious ſoever the Obſervation of theſe 
Rules may be, yet he muſt never purchaſe this Conveni- 
ence at ſo dear a Rate, as the Invaſion of other Men's 
Rights, or the loſs of his own Honour. 

For the Firſt of theſe, which relates to laying the Foun- 
dation as it were, and amaſſing together a ſufficient Trea- 
ſure, there are ſeveral Methods of doing it. Many Springs, 
which, like ſo many little Streams, contribute to the filling 
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up this common Ciſtern; but, though all of them pour in Funds. 


ſome, yet they do not all ſupply the ſame Proportion, nor are 
they all perpetual, or equally to be depended upon. For In- 
ſtance, One Fund is the Crown Lands and Demeſnes, and o- 
ther ſtanding Revenues appointed to the Uſe of the Prince, 
for the Support of his Grandeur and Government. And theſe 
ought to be husbanded to the beſt Advantage, and kept up 
to their old Rents, and put into good Hands: They ſnould 
by no means be alienated without ſome very urgent Exigen- 


cy require it; but look d upon as things Sacred, and ſuch 


as in their own Nature are not transferrable to any other 
Owner. Another is, the Conqueſts made upon Enemies, 
which ſhould be ſo ordered, as to turn to good Account; 
and not ſquandered, and prodigally waſted, becauſe they 
a ſorr of additional Wealth, and when they are gone, the 
Prince is but where he was before. The Power of old 


Rome is in great Meaſure owing to their good Manage- 


ment in this Point: They always took Care ro bring in 


vaſt Summs, not only to pay the Charge of the War, bur 
to enrich and ſwell their Exchequers with the Wealth rranſ- _ 


ferred thither from the Towns they took, and the Coun- 
tries they vanquiſhed. This their Hiſtorian Livy tells us, 


was the Practice of their Braveſt and moſt Renown'd Ge- 


nerals, 
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nerals, Camillus, Flaminius, Æmiliuf Paulus, the Scipios, 
Lucullus, and Ceſar : and not only fo, but after this firſt 
drawing over their preſent Treaſures, they conſtantly im- 
oled a Yearly Stipend to be paid, either by the Natives 
Ek upon their own Soil, under theſe and certain other Con- 
ditions; or by thoſe Colonies of Romans, whom they tranſ- 
| thither. But ſtill every Conqueſt brought ſome ſub- 
ntial Advantage tothe Common- Wealth, and was more 


than an empty Name, and the meer Glory of the Thing. 


The Prelents, Free-Gifts, Penſions, Donations, and Grants, 
Tribures, Taxes, ariſing either from Friends, or Allies, or 
Subjects Legacies , and Bequeſts of the Dead, Deeds of 
Gift from Owners, yet ſurviving, or any other manner 
of Conveyance : Tolls, and Impoſts, Cuſtoms upon Goods 
imported or exported, Commodities Foreign or Domeſtick, 
Duties upon Docks and Havens, Ports and Rivers; which 
hath been a general and very ancient Method of raiſing Mo- 
ney, as well upon Strangers as Natives; and a very juſt, 
lawful, and beneficial Method no doubt it is, when limited 
with theſe Conditions; That no Proviſions or other Goods, 
that are Neceſſaries of Life, ſnall be tranſported, ſo as to im- 
poveriſn the Coumtry, and reduce the Subject to Streights ; 
nor any raw Wares ; bur Meterials of home- growth 
ſhould be likewiſe wrought up and finiſh'd at Home; to 


ind the Subjects Employment, and keep the poor and la- 
bouring People at Work, upon their own Manufacture; 


that ſo the Profit and Wages, as well as the Stuff, might 


centre and circulate among Natives; and the Growth of 


one Nation not to be transferr'd to the enriching of ano- 
ther. But now, when theſe Commodities are wrought and 
dreſs d, there is good reaſon for carrying them to foreign 
Markets; as it is likewiſe Policy to import all the raw and 


unwrought Commodities they can, and to prohibir all fo- 
reign and finiſh'd Manufactures ; becauſe in all theſe Caſes 


there is greater Encouragement, and Opportunity given for 
Labour. And it is alſo highly reaſonable in all Matters of 
Traffick, that a heavier Impoſition ſhould: be laid upon 
Strangers who trade among us, than the natural Subjects of 
the ſame Country. For all foreign Impoſitions bring large 
Su mms in the Treaſury, and are a great Eaſe to the Sub- 
ject, which is a Conſideration always to be regarded; and 
for that Reaſon the Cuſtoms which are laid upon all ſuck 
Neceſſaries of Life, as are imported from abroad, ſhould 
be moderated, and brought as low, as poſſibly "oY. _ 


Penalty o 


Day. The Sixth and Laſt Method is That of Loans and 
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Thete Four Methods already mention'd, ate not only al- 
lowable, and convenient, but ſtrictly Juſt, and Equitable; 
Honcurable and Fair. The Fifth, which, I confels, is not 
alrogether ſo agreeable ro Decency, and the Dignity of a 
Prince, is Thar of Trade, which 1s carried on for rhe Pro- 
fir of the Soyereign by means of his Factors, and hath 
ſeveral Methods of turning to Account, which are ſome 
leſs, and ſome more Jiable ro Scandal ; but the moſt Infa- 
mous and and moſt Deſtructive of all, is the ſetting to ſale 
Offices and Honours, Preferments and Places of Truſt. 
There is indeed a Courſe nor yet mention'd, which I think 
will come within the Notion of Trade; and therefore B 
chooſe to name it under this Head, for. the ſake of the 
Reſemblance it bears to rhe Subject now in Hand. This 
hath no great Matter of Indecency in it, and hath the Ex- 
ample of ſeveral very wiſe and eminent Princes to give it 
Countenance ; Ir is rhe letting out the publick Money in 
Bank, upon a moderare Intereſt; (as Five in the Hundred 
Profit, for inſtance) and ſecuring the Principal, either by an 


Equivalent in Pawns; or Mortgages, or elſe ſuch Perſonal 


Security, as is ſufficient and of unqueſtionable Credit. And 
theſe Loans are of great Advantage in Three Reſpects: 
For Firſt, They add greatly to the Wealth of any Go- 
vernment, by raking Care, that it ſhall always turn to 
freſh Account, and no part of it ever lie dead. Then Se- 
condly, Ir is a mighty. Convenience to private Men, who 
by this means are ſure of a Fund to trade upon; and can» 
not fail of being.furniſhed in any Proportion which their 
Occaſions ſhall require, or which they ean find ſuch Secu- 
riry as is fit to be accepted for. Bur the Third and greateſt 
Benefit of all is, That it keeps this Money our of the 
Paws of Sharpers, and ſaves that to the publick Uſe, 


which would otherwiſe become a Prize to the Importuni- 


ty, and nauſeous Flattery of hungry Courtiers, and be thus 
extorted from the good Nature. of a King, wearied into 
giving. And upon this laſt Conſideration fingly, to fave 
the Trouble of being importuned, and the Difficulties of 
denying; fome Princes have found it adviſable ro lend 
out their ready Caſh without any Intereſt to be paid upon 
it; purely for the ſake of ſecuring the Prime Sunim , 
which they took Care to do by binding the Debtor in a 

4 paying double, if he were not Punctual to his 


. 


Sabſidies extraordinary levied upon the Subject; and this 
| D ſhou'd 
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ſhou'd be a Reſerve for times of Neceſſity, a Remedy al- 
ways to be wade uſe of with Reluctancy, and ſuch as is 
properly applyed, when other ſtated Methods fall ſhorr, 
and the Exigence of Affairs calls for a larger Supply, than 
the former Particulars can furniſh out. In the Circum- 
{ances of this Kind, no doubt can be made of the Juſtice 
of the thing: Bur then to make this ftill more eatie and 
gentle to the Subject, it is not only requifite, that the Ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch Supplies be evident, and the Publick Safety 
highly concern'd in them, bur theſe foltewing Conditions 
ſhould likewiſe concur to the ſoftning them. Firſt : Thar 
whatever Moneys are advanc'd upon Loans for the ſerving 
a a preſent Occaſion, ſhould be afterwards punctually and 
honeſtly paid back again, as ſoon as the Difficulty is over, 
and the Occaſion ſervd. This we find practiſed by the 
Common- Wealth of Rome, when driven ro Extremities by 
Hannibal. And at this rate the Prince will never want 
Money; for while the Exchequer keeps Touch and Credit, 
private Men will be pleas'd, nay proud to lend; not on- 
y becauſe they think their Caſh depoſited in ſafe Hands, 
and can depend upon their own again with Advantage ; 
but for the Honour and Reputation of having aſſiſted the 
Publick, and ſerved their Prince in a time of Diſtreſs. And 
this ro generous Man is a Valuable, and will always be a 
Powerful Conſideration, where the Hazard and Fears of 
a Loſs do not check ir. Bur Secondly, If the Publick Stock 
be drawn ſo low, that the Debt cannot be fatisfied from 
thence, and ſome freſh extraordinary Impoſition be neceſ- 
fary, this ſhouid by all Mans be adjuſted and charged, 
with the Conſent of the Subjects, who are to contribute 
toward it; The preſent Defects of the Treaſury fairly 
ſtared, the Occaſion that exhauſted ir fully repreſented, 
and the People made truly ſenſible of the neceflity the 
are under; ſo prefiing upon them that Paſſage of the 
lefſed Saviour, the Gracious King of Kings, The Lord 
hath nced of them; for thus He in marvellous Condeſcen- 
- hon was pieas'd ro expreſs himſelf. And in fuch Circum- 
ſtances, if the Caſe require it, and the Satisfaction of the 
People can be effectually conſulted upon thoſe Terms, it 
way be very advifible to lay an Account of the Re- 
ceipts and Expences before them. Perſuaſion and fair Means 
are always beſt einiployed in Mattefs of this Nature; and 
to be driven to uſe Power and Conſtraint, is the laſt Unhap- 
Pineſs that can happen to a Goyernor. Themiſtocles was 
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certainly in the right, when he thought it more for the Ho- 

nour of a Ruler 0 gain hu Point by Requeſt and Expo- 
ſtulation, than by Commands. And, though it be true, that 

every Word of a King is full of Power and Force; and what 

he asks, his Character makes in effect a Command; yet ſtill ir 

is more for the Advantage of the Publick, and the Continuance 

of a mutual Affection and Good Underſtanding between 

Prince and People, that this kind of Supply ſhould expreſs 

the form of a free Gift; that the Subjects ſhould epreſs 

their Senſe of the Publick Neceſſities; and deſire thePrince |. 

to accept what Relief they are capable of. contributing 

toward it; ar leaſt, it is fit, chat thete extraordinary Taxes 

ſhould be limited to a certain Term, that they do nor. paſs 

into conſtant Payments, things of Courſe and Countinuance; 

and that the Subjects never be preſcribed to in theſe Ca- "PPE 
ſes, without their own Approbation and Conſent,” A Third III 
Courle to qualifie theſe Impoſitions, would be, to lay them 
not upon , Perſons, but Eſtates; that Men may pay for 
what they have, and not for what they are. For a, Poll- 

Tax hath every. where been looked upon as the moſt odi- 
ous of any; it being indeed by no means juſt that all 
ſnould be levelled ; where Fortune hath made fo vaſt a 
difference; and while the Men of Wealth, and Honour, 

and Noble birth pay little or nothing, that the greateſt 

part of the Duty ſhould riſe upon poor Country People, | 
who work hard for their Living. Bur eſpecially eule all 1 
poſſible care be taken in the Fourth place, that ſuch Sub- J | 
ſidies ſhould, be levy'd fairly and equally. For the being 
rack t and ſcrew'd above one's prop ortion, is a very grating 
and intolerable thing, and breeds more murmuring and 
Contention, than the Charge it ſelf, Now in order to 

bring every body in, to bear a part in this common Bur- 

den, it will be convenient, to tax ſuch Proviſions with it, as 

all Mank ind have occaſion for, and muſt make uſe of: Such 

as Salt, and Drink, and the like; for thus the Exciſe will be 
univerſal; and every Member of the Publick Body will 

be inexcuſably obliged to contribute ſomerhing to the Pub- 

lick Neceſſity. Beſides theſe indeed there may, and it is 

but reaſonable there ſnould, be conſtant and heavy In- | 
cumbrances laid, upon ſuch Commodities, whether Foreign 

or Domeſtick, as are vicious in their uſe, and tend only to 
dedauch the Subject; and thus all thoſe things manifeſtly 

A lmpetrare melius eſt quam imperare. * Ie 
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do, which ſerve only for Luxury and vain Pomp; ſuck 
as are purchaſed at dear Rates, merely cut of extravagant 
Humour, or uſeleſs Curioſity; all ſuperfluous State in Diet; 


Clothes, Equipage, the Inſtruments of Pleaſure, Corrupters 


of Manners, and whatever contributes to a Licentious way 


of Living. And the loading ſuch things with ſuch Impo- 


ſitions as ſhall make them yer more expenfive, may poſ- 
fibly prove the beſt Method to diſcourage the uſe of them. 
For Men in the midſt of Luxury, will Iometimes be con- 
tent to ſave their Purſes, and abſtain upon a Confiderarion 


of Tenderneſs in that teſpect; when their Gonſciences would 


be fo far from being teſtrain d by Laws, that a poſitive Pio- 
hibition would rather fer a ſharper Edge upon their Ap- 
tite, and make them but ſo much more impatient and 
ger, to come at theſe things. 2+ 
The Second Branchof this Science, relating to the Pub- 


Tick Treaſures, is the taking good Care thar they be well 


Employ d. And to this Purpoſe I will here lay down a 


. ſhort account of the Several Heads of Expence, upon which 
a Prince muſt neceffarily, and ought in Duty to make ule 
% of them. Such are, The Subſiſtence and honourable Sala- 
* ries of the Houſhold, the Pay of the Souldiers, rhe Wages 


of Officers of all ſorts, the juſt Rewards of fuch, as by 
their good Services have merited of the Publick ; The 
Penſions and charitable Relief exrended to thoſe who come 
recommended, and are proper Objects of his Royal 
Bounty and Compaſſion. Theſe Five are conſtant and un- 

avoidable Occaſions. Bur then there are others roo, very 
uſeful and fitting, rho' nor ſo abſolutely and always neceſ- 
fary, ſuch as the Reperation of old decay d Towns, ſtrength- 


_ ening the Frontiers of his Country, amending the High- 


ways, and making Roads as direct and convenient as the 
Condition of the place will bear ; keeping up Bridges, and 
all other neceſſary Accommodations for Travellers; found- 
ing Solleges for the ſtudy and improvement cf Learning, 
and Religion, and Virtue; Building and Endowing Hoſ- 
pale for diſtrefled and diſabled People, and erecting pub- 
ick Halls, and. other Structures, that are for the Honour 
and Service of the State. Theſe ſorts of Repairs, and 
Fortifications, and Foundations, are of excellent uſe and 


advantage, befides the profit which immediately redounds 


to the State in general by their means: For by promoting 
ſuch Deſigns, Art is encouraged and improved, Workmen 
are kept in em ploy ment, the people are highly ie 
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and pleaſed, and a great part of that Grudging and Repin- 
ing uſual to rhe Commonalty, is prevented and cured, 
when they ſee their Taxes converted to ſo good: uſes, and 
the Benefir comes back to them again : Bur eſpecially theſe 
two great Banes of any Commonwealth. are by this means. 
urterly baniſhed, the Plague of Idleneſs, and the Scandal of 
Poverty and Beggary. Whereason thecontrary,the conſuming 
the Publick Wealth in extravagant Gifts to ſome particular 
Favourites, in ſtately but unneceſſary Buildings, or in other 
vain Expences, for which there is no need, and whereof 
there can be no uſe, draws a general Odium and Indigna- 
tion. For the Subjects cannot bear to think that ſo many 
Thouſands ſhould be ſtripped, to cloath and make one Man 
fine; that another ſnould ſtrut and look big with their Mo- 
ney; and that the great Houſes ſhould be built with their 
Blood, and the Swear of their Brows:: For ſuch as theſe are 
the grumbling Terms, in which the Vulgar, when provo- 
ked' to diſcontent, murmur our their Reſentments; and no- 
thing touches them ſo near as Money, and a Notion of Ex- 
tra vagance and Waſtfulneſs in the Diſpoſal of their Taxes. 
The Third and Laſt Parr of this Advice conſiſts in ta- 23 
king care to have a good Supply in reſerve for any ex- III. 
traordinary Exigence that may happen: That ſo, in Ca» Saving. 
ſesof neceſſity, a Prince may nor be driven to ſudden and 
unjuſt Remedies, nor uſe Violence upon othersto help him- 
ſelf. This Store thus laid up, and frugally managed for 
the Prince to draw out as he ſees fit, is the common No- 
tion of the Exchequer: Now in the management of this 
Article, there are. two Extremes which muſt be both a- 
voided, becauſe each of them is of very dangerous Con- 
ſequence to the Perſon that falls into it. The one is, That 
of immoderate Greedineſs in amaſſing prodigious Summs; 
for ſuch Treaſures, tho! got by Methods never ſo juſt and 
honourable, are not always the moſt for a Prince's Security, 
when they are out of meaſure. They really very often in- 
volve him in Wars, either by putting him upon oppreſſing 
and invading his weaker Neighbours, in Confidence of his 
own Strength, and that the longeſt Purſe will be ſure to 
carry it at laſt; or elſe they are a Bait to ſome Enemy to 
fall upon him. And therefore it is much more for the 
Safety and Advantage, as well as for the Honour of a King, 
to convert them to ſuch uſes as have been already mention 
ed, than to let them grow exarbirantly great upon his 
hand, and ſo either tempt the Owner to. Inſolence, or 
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| expoſe him for a Prey to thoſe who want ſuch Prize. The 


other Extreme is ſpending all, and keeping nothing t6 
help at a Pinch; and this is worle than the former; for 
ſuch a Government ſtands naked and defenceleſs, and like a 


fooliſh Gameſter, plays away his laſt Stake. And therefore 


all wiſe Governours take care not to fall into this deſperate 
Condition. The greateſt Treaſures that Hiſtory informs us 
of in any Monarchy heretofore, were thoſe of Darius the 


laſt King of Perſia, in whole Exchequer, Alexander the Great, 


ar the Conqueſt of his Country, is {aid to have found Four- 
ſcore Millions of Gold. Thar of Tiberius amounted to Sixty 
Seven Millions.. Trafan had Five and Fifry 'Millions laid 
up in Egypt. Bur that of David exceeds all the reſt ; for 
(which is a thing almoſt incredible, in ſo ſmall, and, in 
compariſon, deſpicable, a Dominion as that of Fudza) * rhe 


Holy Scripture it ſelf rakes notice, that he had amaſſed to- 


gether a Hundred and Twenty Millions. 
- Now the Method in uſe hererofore, for preſerving theſe 


great Trealures from being ſpent and ſquander'd away pro- 
fuſely, or being ſtoln, and ſecretly broke in upon, was to 


melt them down into large maſſy Ingots or Balls, as the 


Perſians and Romans were wont to do; or elſe to lay them 
up in the Teniples of their Gods, as the ſecureſt and moſt 
ſacred Repoſitory, as the Grecians frequently did in the 
Temple of Apollo. Though this did not always ſutceed to 


their Expectation; for Covetouſneſs often broke through 
the moſt ſuperſtitious Reverence for their Deities, and 
plunder'd their very Gods themſelves, in deſpite and defi- 


ance of all their imaginary Thunder. Thus alſo the Romans 


held their Office of Exchequer in the Temple of Saturn. 
Bur that, which-of all others ſeems to be not only the ſafeſt, 
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to, I do not know, for want of his Marginal Quotations, in 
which he is frequently defective; but the Summ reſerved for 
building the Temple, is yet infinitely more amazing: That in 
the XXII. of 1 Chronic. v. 14. is ſaid to be a Hundred Thou- 
ſand Talents of Gold 5 which, at the Rate of Four Pound an 


Ounce, would be yalued among us at Seventy Five Millions 


Sterling: and a Thouſand Thouſand Talents in Silver, which 
at Five Shillings per Ounce, comes to 187 Millions 500000 J. 
computing Seven Hundred add Fifty Ounces of Metal to each 
Talent. And beſides all this} tis ſaid the Braſs and Iron 
were unmeaſurably great, as alfo the Stores of Timber and 


Stone leſt Solaman to begin Wit 
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bur the moſt gainful Courſe, is what I mentioned befoxe, 


of lending out theſe Summs to private Men at a moderate 
Intereſt, upon good Pawns, or ſufficient Security, Real 
or Perſonal. Again, another adviſable Expedient for 
preſerving the publick Treaſures from Enchroachment and 
Diſhoneſty, is to take good care in diſpoſing of the Offices 


concerned about them. For ſure the Management of ſuch 


a Truſt is of too great Importance to be ſer ro ſale; and 
no Fidelity can be expected, where Men are out of Pocket, 
and muſt reimburſe themſelves at the Publick Expence : 
Nor ſhould Men of mean Qualiry, vulgar and mechanick 


People, be admitted ro purchaſe them; bur they oughr 


in all reaſon to be put into the Hands of Men of Birth and 
Fortunes, ſuch as may be ſuppoſed to act upon Principles 


of Honour, and whoſe Circumſtances ſer them above any 
violent Temprations of ſordid or foul Dealing: And in 


this particular the old Romans ſer us a good Pattern, who 


entred the young Gentlemen of their beſt Families in Rome 


in this kind of Buſineſs: They lookt upon it as the nobleſt 
Education; and from this firſt ſetting out, their greateſt 
Men were raiſed by degrees to the higheſt Honours, and 
moſt important Offices in the Commonwealth, _ 

His Army, I think may very fitly-be placed after the 


* 


24. 


Council, and the Treaſury of a Prince; for Nature it ſelf The Sixih | 
hath pur that Precedence our of diſpute, by making it im- Head. 
poſſible for Forces, either ro be well raiſed, or well ordered, Military 


and uſed ſucceſsfully, and to good Purpoſe ; or indeed 


much as to ſubſiſt, when they are raiſed without the Sup- 


port and Direction of thoſe two former Proviſions. Now a 


Military Force is abſolutely neceſſary for a Prince, to be a 


Terror to his Enemies, a Guard and Security to his Per- 
fon and Government: And for any Man in a Throne to 


think of ſitting quiet there any conſiderable time, without 


ſome Number of Forces, is the fondeſt Imagination in the 
World. There is never any perfect Security between the 
Weak and the Strong; and no State was ever yet ſo com- 
poled, as to be quite void of turbulent Spirits, and free 
ſrom Dangers and Diſturbances, both at home and abroad. 


Now this Power is either a conſtant determinate number, 
ſuch as are always in Pay, the ordinary ſtanding Force; 
or elſe it is additional and extraordinary, levied in time of _ 


War, and of no longer continuance than the Occaſion of 
raiſing it. The ordinary ſtanding Forces are confin d to, 
Perſpns and Places. The Perſons are of two ſorts, There 
JJC... Foe peers oe 3 D 4 . ate 
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are the King's Guards, ſuch as always attend his perſon, 


and are of ute, not only as they conttibutę to the Safety 
and Preſervation of his 3 Life; but likewiſe as they 
add to his Pomp and Grandeur, in making all his Appear- 
ances more auguſt and venerable, and every way becom- 
ing ſo ſublime a Character. For that fo mighty celebrated 
Saying of 4gefilaus, Thar a Prince might always be ſafe 
without any Guard at all, provided he commanded as he 
ought, and uſcd his Subjects as an affectionate and wile 
Father would deal by his Children. This Aphoriſm, I fay, 
is far from being always true; and he were a Mad-man, 
who at this time of Day would venture to make the Ex- 
periment, and depend upon the beſt and gentleſt Treatment 
for his Security. For alas! the Wickedneſs of the World is 
not ſo eaſily won upon; and Men are too ill-narur'd to be 
charmed into Gratitude, and Rerurns of Duty, by all the 
Tenderneſs, and Affection, and Deſert in the World. 
Beſides theſe Guards, it is neceſſary there ſhould be ſtand- 
ing Troops kept in conſtant Pay, and perfectly well-dilci- 
plin d, which may be ready upon any ſudden Accident that 
mall require their Uſe and Aſſiſtance; for it would be ex- 
tremely improvident to have no Prepararſons of this kind, 
and drive off the raifing of Men, and quailifying them for 
Service, till the very Inſtant that Neceſſity calls for them. 
As for the Places, in which ſuch Forces are diſpoſed, 
they are properly the Forts and Caſtles upon the Frontiers, 


which ought conſtantly ro be well Mann'd, and provided 


with Arms and Ammunition, to prevent Surprize, and In- 
gurſions from abroad: Inſtead of which, the Ancients herc- 
tofore, and ſome at this Day, chooſe rather to tranſplant 
rhe Foreigners and former Inhabitants, and to people all 
ſuch Towns with new and populous Colonies of their own, 
as they enlarge their Borders by freſn Conqueſts. : 
The extraordinary Forces conſiſt of formed Armies, 
which a Pripce finds himſelf obliged to raiſe, and make a 
plentiful Proviſion of in time of War. Now, what Methods 
he ought ro govern himſelf by in this reſpect; for the un- 
derraking any Military Enterprize, is a Conſideration rela- 
ring to the fecond Branch of this Politick Prudence, That 
of Action, I mean, which will be treated of in the fol- 
lowing Chapter; and falls not within this firſt, which is on- 
ly the Prowifionary Part, and ſuch as is requiſite by way of 
a Preparatory to the other. All therefore that I ſhall ſay 
Wop this Subjegt "ar. preſent 38 only, thas. @ wie Prince 
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will always take care, beſides his own Guards, to have a ; 
competent number of Men in actual Pay, perfectly diſci- 
plin'd and experienc d in the Buſineſs of their Profeſſion. 
And that this number ought to be greater or leſs, in pro- 
portion to the Extent of: his Dominions, and the Condi- 
tion of the Government, to ſecure Obedience and good 
| Order, and immediately to ſuppreſs any Seditious Practices 
| and Commorions, which 3 Diſturbance, and threaten 
| any Danger, either from factious Subjects, or buſie deſign- 
| ing Enemies. Reſerving ſtill to himſelf the Power and 
Opportunity of making new and greater Levies, when he 
; ſhall be forced into a formal War, and to take the Field in 
good earneſt; whether that War ſhall happen to oblige 
him in acting Offenſively or Defenſively. And in the mean 
; while, that his Arſenals and Magazines be conſtantly well 
> ſtored with all manner of offenſive and defenſive Weapons, 
; that fo both Horſe and Foot may be ſufficiently furniſhed, 
: and complearly equipped without Difficulty or Delay. 
5 In which Proviſion I likewiſe include Ammunition and 
q Proviſion of all kinds, Engines and Utenſils of War, whe- 
: ther for a Camp or a Siege. Such Preparations are not 
5 only neceſſary in order to making War and ſuſtaining our 
c ſelves, when Acts of Hoſtility are committed upon us, 
| and conſequently ſuch as every State ought to be before- 
, hand with, becauſe they require a great deal of Time and 
7 Expence to have them in readineſs for uſe; but they are 
d excellent Preventions too, and many times put a ſtop to 
i the Deſigns of levying War upon us. For few Enemies. 
= will tempr a Danger, or venture upon a Government, 
ir © which is always in Condition to receive, and revenge their 
j Attempts. Surprize, and Advantage, and the being an 
» Over-match, are the Conſiderations that animate Strangers 
15 abroad, or Parties at home, to injure and attack us. The 
5 beſt Security, when all is done, will be for a Prince to 
2 render himſelf formidable; and Men are moſt likely ro be 
1s uier, when they dare not be otherwiſe for their own 
* bes So infallible, ſo eternal a Maxim is it in Politicks, 
. That * the Prince who would eſtabliſh a firm Peace, muſt be 
at ſure to he well provided for War; and treat with the Sword 
155 I/ / ou 3 = 
„ Alter all theſe neceſſary and eſſentisl Proviſions already © 355 
of mentioned, Ladd in the laſt Place, that of Alliances; which 1 
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is by no means an inconſiderable Point, 1 mighty. 
ſtrengthning and ſupport to any Government. But then 
the greateſt part of this Advantage is owing to prudent 
Choice, and good Conduct; and therefore good care muſt 
beraken with whom theſe Alliances are made, and upon 
what ſorr of Terms they are eſtabliſhed, 


The Perſons moſt proper r for the Friendſhip and Alliance 


of a Prince, are Neighbours, and Perſons of Power and 
Intereſt. For if they be either weak or remote, what As- 


ſiſtance are they in any Capacity of giving? The only Cir- 


cumſtance that can render ſuch neceſſary, and engage us in 


their Intereſts, is, the being attack d by a powerful Ene- 


my, ſo as that by ruining them, he gains an Opportunity 
to deſtroy us; and ſo the ſuccouring them, is the preſerv- 
ing our ſelves. In ſuch a Caſe, ler the Allie be otherwiſe 
never ſo unworthy our regard, we ought to join Forces, 
and defend him with our utmoſt Might. And, if the do- 


ing this openly may be a means of involving us in dan- 
ger, then there muſt be a good Underſtanding and Aſſi- 


ſtance given under hand; for it is a Maſter- piece in Poli- 
ticks, to manage a Confederacy with one Prince bare- fac d, 


and in the Eye of all the World; and to be well with ano. 


ther all the while, by an Agreement behind the Curtain, 


and unſuſpected. But ſtill my meaning is, that ſuch Secre- 


fie ſhould be free from all Treachery, and Baſeneſs, and 
foul Dealing: For Wickedneſs and Falſhood are never al- 


lowable; but Prudence and good Management are highly. 
to be commended ; tho' even theſe, when they run into 
Intrigue and Doubling, are more eſpecially to be reſerved 


for acting the Defenſive part, and ſecuring the Government 


from ſome imminent Danger; Caſes that admit a much 
| greater Latitude, than acting Offenſively, and where there 
1s no urgent Neceſſity, will bear one out in. 


But it ought to be farther obſerved, that there are ſeve- 
ral Sorrs and Degrees of Alliance. The loweſt and moſt 


| fimpleof all, is only that which extends to an Agreement 
for mutual Trading and Commerce berween the Countries 


concerned; bu: the more uſual kind is that which obliges 
to Friendſhiv, and reciprocal Kindneſs ; and this is either 
Defenſive only; or. elſe Offenſive, and Defenſive both: And 


that again, by a League either limited, and witk an Excep-. 


tion of ſome particular Princes and States reſerved out of 


the Treaty; or elſe general, and without any Reſtraint or 


Exception at all. The « cloſeſt and molt Pert Confedera- 
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ey is that which is Offenſive and Defenſive, for and againſt 
all Perſons whatſoever ; this is an Engagement to ſuccour 


and be a Friend to all their Friends ; and to oppoſe and 


be an Enemy to all their Enemies. "And this Agreement 
is of great Convenience to be made with Princes of Power 
and great Influence, and upon an equal Foot; ſo that each 


fide engage upon the ſame Terms. Again, Alliances may 


differ in point of Time; ſome are preſcribed and limited 
to a certain Term; others are perpetual. The more com- 
mon way is to make them without any fixt Term men- 
tion d in the Treaty, and theſe are called Perpetual : But 
the better and ſafer Courſe is ro limit it to a number of 
Years expreſly. Becauſe then the Renewal gives liberty 
for ſecond Thoughts. Some Articles may be added, and o- 
chers left out. In a word, any Alrerations may then be 
made, as the Circumſtances or Inclinations of the Parties 
happen to vary: Or if occaſion be, either of them is freely 


and entirely at his own Diſpoſal, to break off, and be ab- 


ſolurely diſengag d for the future. Nay, tho the Condition 
of theſe Treaties, and the Perſons concerned in them, be 


ſuch as one would wiſh to perpetuate them; yet even thus 


it is more convenient to repeat the Engagements, and enter 
into freſh Covenants upon freſh Conſideration, than to enter 
into a perpetual League at once. (Provided always, that in 
fuch Caſes the Treaty be concluded, and all made faſt again, 
before the utter Expiration of the former Term. ) For all 
Compacts of this kind naturally languiſh and cool in pro- 
ceſs of Time; and he that finds it for his Convenience to 
be off, will be more apt to violate his Faith, if the Alli- 
ince be perpetual, and give him no proſpect of Redrels, 
than if it be limited, and'ſo he can ſee to the End of his 
Grievance. For in this caſe he will be render of his Ho- 
nour, and wait with Patience rill he be abſolved of Courſe, 
and can come off without any Blemiſh. And thus you have 
ſeen what thoſe Seven Heads are, which I thought neceſſary 
or the xa part of Civil Prudence. 
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The Second Pare of all. or Prudence i in Government, which 
conſiſts in the Adminiſtration aud good Conduft of the Proviee. 


Aving thus inſiſted at large upon the Proviſion a Prince 
guy 20 to W vn 1 ed him, what es yg 
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and Furniture, What Defence and what Securities, (if 1 
may ſo term them) are neceſſary for the Honour and Safe. 
ty ef his Perſon and his Government; and not only fo, 
bur likewiſe. what Courſes are proper to be taken for the 
acquiring and furniſhing out ſuch Supplies: Let us now 
proceed to Action, and obſerve, after what manner theſe 
things ought to be made uſe of, and employ d to the beſt 
Advantage. Bur, before we come to treat of this Matter 
diſtinctly, and with reference to the ſeveral Branches of 
the former Diviſion reſpectively, we may venture to ſay 
in general, That this whole Matter conſiſts in governing 
well; and again, That a good Adminiſtration with regard 
both to the Welfare and Obedience of the Subject, and 
the Security of the Prince, will depend chiefly upon ſuch 3 
fort. of Conduct as ſhall acquire him Two things, hearty 
Good-Will, I mean, and Authority. The former is, that 
Affectionate Concern and Kindneſs which Subjects ſhould 
retain for their Sovereign and his Government. The latter 
is a good and great Opinion, an honourable Efteem of 
him and his Government. With reſpect ro the Former of 
theſe it is, that a Prinze is belov'd, and by virtue of the 
Latter he is fear'd and ſtood in awe of. Now theſe two 
Affections of Love and Fear, tho they be very diſtant, 
yet are they. by no means contrary. to, or deſtructive of 
one another, and conſequently neither are thoſe Regards 
{o, which in the preſent: Caſe flow from, and are the Re- 
ſult of thoſe Paſſions. Both of them likewiſe are of gene- 
ral Extent in the Matter before us ; and both Subjects and 
Strangers are concerned in each. Tho indeed, if we-look 
strictly into the Thing, and ſpeak more properly, the 
good - Will ſeems to be the Quality of Subjects, and the 
Authority, that which hath the principal Influence upon 
Strangers. And accordingly Tacitusdiftinguiſhes them, when t 
he adviſes Perſons in this Eminent Poſt, ro order Matters 
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fo, * that their own Country men may. be ſure to love, and l | 
Foreigners and Enemies may be ſure to fear them. And.ib | 
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brought to irs utmoſt Perfection. A thing not always pras 
cticable, becaule the different Conſtitutions of Government; 


and yet more different Humors and Diſpoſitions of Peo- 


ple, according to their ſeveral Climates, or Countries, or 
Complexions, make a mighty Difference in the acquiring 
theſe ; and incline ſome to the one of theſe Afflictions f 
the Mind, and others to the other. So that ſome are eafily 
brought to Love, and are ſcarce ſuſceptible of Fear; others 
as eaſily awed into Reſpect, but not without infinite Diffi- 
culty to be won over to Kindneſs and Love for their Prince. 
What Methods are moſt proper and adviſable for the ac- 
quiring both theſe Advantages, we have already been in- 
form'd; for the ſeveral Heads of Proviſion ſo largely ex- 
plain'd, are but ſo many Means for the compaſſing this 
End: Though of them the moſt effectual and inſinuating 
feem to be thoſe comprehended under the Heads, which 
touch upon the Virtues, and the Manners or Deportmemt of 
4 Prince. But however, it may not be amiſs, now we are 
fallen upon the Matter more directly, to ſay one Word ot 
ges expreſſy. CULTS ; 

This Good-Will and Hearty Affection is of infinite and 


. . | 
excellent Uſe ; it is in a manner abſolutely neceffary ; in- Good wil; 
ſomuch, that this by its own fingle Strength is able to acquir d Ay 
do a great deal, and gives a mighty Security; but all the Gentleneſ# 


reſt without this is very feeble and unſafe. The Methods 
of obtaining itare principally Three. Firft, Moderation and 


Gentleneſs; not in Words, and Actions, ſoft Language, 


and courteous Behaviour only, but alſo in the very Tem- 


ßer of the Commands iſſued our, and the whole Adminiſtra- 


tion. For the generality of Mankind are of ſuch a Diſpo- 
ion, as will neither endure to havetheirHands ry'd behind 
them, nor abſolutely looſe, and at their own diſpoſal.“ They 
are impatient (ſays Tacitus of an arbitrary Toke, and perfect 
Slavery, and yet at the ſame time every whit as unable to 
bear perfect and uncontrouled Liberty. They make a fhift ro 
obey well enough, and are contented to hve in the Quali- 
ty of Subjects; bur the Chains and Captivity of Slaves they 
can never away with; and therefore he ſays of them, that 
they are tamed and F ſubdued not to ſerve, but to obey. And 
the very Truth is .. Every Man finds himſelf more inclin d 

Nec totam ſervitutem pati, nec totam Iibertatem. 

Domiti ut pateant, non ſerviant. I ITN 

. Remiſſius imperanti melius paretur. Qui vult amari, lan- 


zuidd regnet manu to 


two more, with regard to each of theſe powerful Advanta- 
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to comply with a Superiour who uſes his Power tenderly ; 


and the greater the. Command, thereadier and more hear- 


[ 


cenc 


ty is commonly the Obſervance paid to it. He that will 
be well carried, muſt take care not to ride with roo ſtiff a 
Rein. Ceſar, who was very expert, and a perfect Maſter in 
Matters of this kind, uſed rp ſay, that Power, when mode- 
rately exerciſed, kept all ſafe and right; but when a Man 
once came to let himſelf looſe, and commanded things with: 
out any regard to the Reaſonableneſs or the Decency; when 
he was ſer upon mak ing himſelf abſolute, and reſolv'd to 
be obey d Right or Wrong; ſuch a one could never be be- 
lov'd by his Subjects, nor did he fit faft in his Throne. In 
the mean while, give me leave to add, that by this Gentle- 
neſs and Moderation, I do not mean ſuch a tame and eaſie, 
negligent and effeminate Softneſs, as lets the Reins of Go- 
vernment perfectly looſe; for this will expoſe a Prince to 
Reproach and Contempt, and degenerate, into an Extreme, 
ten thouſand times worſe than that of Fear. In all theſe 
Caſes therefore a Commander muſt obſerve, how far he 
can godecently,* and what Indulgences are conſiſtent with 
his Honour. And the proper Province, as well as the Ex- 
cellence and Commendation of Prudence in Matters of this 
Nature will be, to make fo juſt a Mixture of Juſtice and 
Gentleneſs, that a Prince may neither ſeek to be fear'd by 
methods of Rigour and Extremity, and rendring himſelf a 
publick Terror to the World ; nor ſtudy to ingratiate him- 
ſelf, and become Popular and Belov d, by Methods fo mean 
and unworthy, as ſhould make him Deſpicable, and a Jeſt 
and Scorn of the World. 


The Second Expedient, which I think adviſable forgain- 


in the Affections of the World, is Beneficence: I mean ſo 
general and nnbounded a Diſpoſition to do Goog, as ſhall 


by nd means be conũn'd to thoſe of the firſt Quality, or 
near the Prince's Perſon; but ſhed it ſeif all over, upon 
all Sorts and Conditions of Men, that even the loweſt 


and moſt diftanr, the meaneſt of the People, may taſte and 


rejoice in it. One excellent way of doing this, is by good 
Management, and provident Care; contriving ſufficientPro- 
viſions, and ſetting moderate Prices upon Commodities; ſee- 
ing that rhe Markets be well furniſhed, and Corn and o- 
cher Neceſſaries for the Support of Life, ſold at reaſonable 
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Rates; that if it be poſſible, there may always be Plenty, 
and whatever Nature cannot ſubſiſt without, may be cheap; 
for nothing is ſo ſenſible a Grievance as Scarci ity, and extra- 
vagant Rates; and the Blame of all will be ſure to be laid 
at the Governour's Door. The C Common People have no 
other Notion of publick Good, bur what they are ſuſtain'd 
by; nor can you. make them believe that any other, either 
Duty or Benefit, is incuinbent upon, or to be expected from 
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thoſe that ſit at Helm, comparable to That of feeding the 


Subject; as if Society and Government were inſtituted for 


no other Purpoſe, than to ſee that the vulgar, and poorer 
ſort of Men ſhould never want 4 full Belly. * And ac-- 


cordingly Tacitus hath obſerved, That the only Motive 


which can faſten their Affections ro the State is the Conve- 


nience of being maintain d at the publick Care. 

The Third Attractive of Peoples Aﬀections is Liberality, 
which is in Truth a mere particular Sort of Beneficence ; 
This is a Bait, nay, a Charm rather; for it does not only al. 
lure and invite, but draws, bewitches, captibates Mens 
Hearts, almoſt whether they will of no. So Pleaſant and 
Sweet it is to be on the Receiving, ſo Honourable and Win- 
ning to be on the giving Hand: Inſomuch that very wiſe 
Man laid it down for a Maxim, That a Government 1 bet- 


ter ſecured by Kindneſs, and Obligations, than by Strength and 


Force of Arms. This is an Expedition uſeful at all Times, 
but more eſpecially ſo, ar the firſt entrance upon Govern- 
ment; when there hath been either ſome late Succeſſion, of 

ſome new Eſtabiiſhment. What Perſons are the Proper 
Objects of this Liberality, in what Proportions it ought to 
be extended, and what Addreſs ought to be obſerved in 


manner of giving, are Particulars, which have been largely 


examin d and reſolv d already. I only add, that Auguſtus 
harh given us in his own Perlon, an eminent Inſtance, both 
of the Practice of theſe Methods for attaining the Loveand 
Eſteem of Mankind, and of the Succeſs of ſuch Meaſures 
+ For he ( ſays Tacitus) wen upon the Army by Largeſſes; the 
the Common People by Plenty of Corn; and all Degrees of Men 
by the Sweets of Reſt and Univerſal Peace, 

Authority i is the other Pillar, thar ſupports any Govern- 
ment; for, .* 1 ge of the Royal Character 3j its Safety 
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Qui Militem donis, populum annona, cunctos dulcedine 
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4 Defence, This that impregtaple Fott, that keeps the 
lower arid naked World in Aw ; by Virtue whereof the 


vernour, and a better and more durable Defence from Ene- 
mies abd Dangers, than Eaſineſs and Clemency; be cauſe 
theſe are ſo very ſeldom rempered with Diſcretion ; and a 
great Softneſs and Geiſtleneſs of Diſpoſition is exceeding 
apt to degenerate, and; as was hinted before, to produce very 
miſchievous Effects. Of this ſeveral good Accounts may 
be given; As Firſt, the Natural Humouf of the People, 
which, as Ariſtotle very truly obſerved, is not caſt in fo 
good a Mould, as to be tractable; nor will they be con- | 
faincd in their Duty by any Principles ſo generous, as Love 


ot Shame; nothing leſs, nothing better will do it than Force 


6 
and Fear, Extremity and a Dread at leaſt of Puniſhment. ; 
A Second Reaſon is the General Corruption of Manners, WM « 
and that Extravagance 4nd Debauchery, which, hke 4 0 
8 Diſtemper, hath tainted and overſpread all the 2 
World; and this by being general, takes Courage, grow t 
Inſolent and Preſumptuous; and is ſo far from any pofſibi-· ; 
lity of being reform'd by fair Means, that ſuch Genrlenels 


only inflames the Diſeaſe; and makes Vice more Bold and 1. 
Triumphant. It begets Contempt of Superiours, and + 


is the Plague and Bane of all Law, and all Government. 
For as Cicero ſays, * The moſt Powerful Temptation to offend 
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ariſes from the Hope of Impunity. And moſt certain it is, thar 


Rigor upon particular Notorious Offenders, is the greateſt 


Mercy thar can poſſibly be ſhewn to the Publick, and the 
whole Body of Subjects in general. There is ſometimes a 
neceſſity of making ſignal and ſolemn Examples, thus at the 


Expence of private Sufferings to teach other People Wiſdom, 


and to prevent the exorbitant Growth of Villany by cutting 
ic ſhort betimes. The Body Politick is in this Reſpect ſub- 
ject to the ſame Dangers, and muſt ſubmit to the ſame Me- 


thods of Cure, with our Natural Body; where a Finger is 


many times taken off out of a mere Principle of Tenderneſs; 
that by this ſeeming Barbarity, a Mortification may be pre- 
vented from ſeizing the whole Arm firſt, and then the Vi- 
tals. And thus that King of Thrace made no ill Anſwer, to 
one that reproach'd” him with Playing the Part, not of a 
King, but a Mad- Man; ve, Sir, ſays he, but this Madneſs 
of mine keeps my Subjects in their Senſes; and they grow Wiſer 
by that which you think my Folly, Severity keeps Officers and 
Magiſtrates ſtrictly to their Duty, and promotes a faithful 
Execution of their reſpective Trufts ; it diſcountenances 
Flatterers, and turns Paraſites out of Doors; the Wicked 
and Diſſolute, the impudent Beggar, and little Tyrants of 


the Court are not able to ſtand before it. Whereas on the 


contraty, Eaſineſs and Exceſſive Mildneſs of Temper opens 
the Gate Wide, and admits all theſe infamous Wretches; 
by whoſe Importunity and Unreaſonableneſs the publick 
Treaſures are exhauſted, and ſquandered away; all man- 
ner of Vice is encouraged, the Kingdom is impoveriſned; 
all which, and a great many other Miſeries, like Colds and 
Catarrhes, in a Rheumatick and Diſtempered Body, break 
the Conſtitution; and fall and ſettle, like the Humours, up- 
on the weakeſt Parts. The Good Nature of Pertinax,and 
the Licentiouſneſs of Heliogabalus had like to have loſt All, 
and were very near ruining the Reman Empire; and then 
the ſtrict Diſcipline of Severus firſt, and afterwatds of Alex- 
ander reſtor d, and made all whole again. | 
But ftill Extreams muſt be avoided ; and the Severity I 
recommended ſhoi!d be exerciſed with prudent Reſerve, 
and juſt Diſtinction : It muſt not be a thing of conſtant pra- 
ice, but now and then, upon juſtifiable and important Oc- 
caſions; and when it may be ſeaſonable and effectual. For 
the End of this Diſpenſation muſt always direct the Ule of 
the Means; and the Deſign of all Rigour in the + 
Ts RAE ration 
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ſtration of Juſtice is plainly This, “ That the Sufferings of 4 
few, may work Terror and Amendment in the reſt, Thus the 

Almighty Law-Giver himſelf, renders an account of ſeveral 
. exemplary and capital Puniſhmenrs among the aelites; 

Deut. xxi That all 1jrael may hear, and fear, and do no more wickedly, 

Now, ſuch Executions, when grown daily and familiar, loſe 

cheir Efficacy; and therefore that ancient Author was cer- 

rainly in the Right, who affirmed, that ſome few publick 

Examples contribute more to the Reformation of the Peo- 

ple, than frequent Puniſhments, which come thick upon one 

another, can poſſibly do. The Reaſon of which is, that the 
more Surpriſing and New any Impreſſions of this kind are, 
the more Strong, and Terrible, and Awakening they are, 

Bur then all this is to be underſtood of common Caſes ; for 

if Vice gather Strength, if the Proſelytes and Practiſers of it 

grow Numerous, and Reſolute, and Bold, in ſuch a Caſe 

Compaſſion is the greateſt Cruelty, Fire and Sword are then 

the only Remedies, and it is neceſſary to go thro” with the 

Cure. And whatever Impurations of a Bloody and Barba- 

rous Temper may in ſuch Circumſtances be caſt upon a 

Prince, they are but the Effects of Ignorance and Unjuſt 

Cenſure; for here again it is in the State, as in theſe private 

Bodies of ours, where the t Extremity of a Diſeaſe, and the 

Ungovernableneſs of the Patient, forces the Phyſician to be 

eruet; and he would betray his Skill, and be falſe ro hi 

Profeiſion, ſhould he relent, and be otherwiſe, . 

7. The Second Expedient for eſtabliſhing and preſerving a 
Cenſtancy. Prince's Authority, is Conſtancy. A Firmnels, and Reſoly'd 
Temper of Mind, by which he keeps to his own Methods, 
treads the ſame Steps, and without any Fickleneſs or wan- 
ton Love of Change, advances ſtill on, gets ground upon his 
Subjects; and enforces a due Oblervance of citabiiſh'd Laws, | 
and ancient Cuſtoms. To be continually Altering and Re- | 
viewing, Aboliſhing Old, and Enacting New, beſides, that 
it argues a weak and unſettled Mind, which never knows 
when things are well, nor where to fix; ir docs unavoida- 
bly leffen a Prince in the Eye of the World, and derive a 
very mean Opinion, both upon his Perſon, and his Laws; 
pay, it expoſes both to publick Scorn and Contempt. Up- 
on this account, Wiſe Men have ever ſhew'd themſelves a- 
verſe to Change, and that to ſuch a Degree, as to diſſuade 
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and forbid Alterations in Laws and received Cuſtoms, even 
tho they were to be chang for the better. For ( beſides 


the Uncertainty and the Danger of ſuch Courſes, and that 


we know the worit of whar is practiſed now, bur cannor 
foreſee the Conſequences of what was never yet try'd; ) 
Take the Matter abſtractedly and by it (elf, and it is cer- 
tain, that Alteration of an old Law is always more incon- 
venient, and does greater Miſchief, than the Novelty of a 
thing introduc'd in irs Room can poſſibly do Good. Upon 
this Account (as I have intimated in a former Parr of this 
Treatiſe ) Buſie Fellows and Reformers have all along been 
look d upon as very ſuſpicious and dangerous People, and by 


all means to be diſcountenanced. And in truth nothing lels 


than either evident or abſolute neceſſity ; or elſe as evident 
and very confiderable Advantage to the Publick ; and This 
a certain, and nor merely a poſſible, or likely Conſequence 
of theChange can never be Argument Strong and Subſtan- 
tial enough, for breaking in upon ancient Conſtitutions, and 
altering the Meaſures of any Government. And when ſuch 
_ cogent Morives as theſe are offer'd to perſuade it, yet even 
then there is mighty Caution and Diligence to be uſed; the 
Proceedings ought ro be exceeding well adviſed ; every Step 
taken warily and with Deliberarion. All muſt not be done 
at a Puſh ; but rhe Old laid aſide with Decency and by de- 
grees, and the New introduc d as gently and inſenſibly, as is 
poſſible. For in this, above any other conjunctũre of Affairs, is 
that Proverb of * Fair and Softly, a neceſſary Rule in Politicks. 
The Third Expedient for this purpole is to ſteer this Veſſel 
himſelf, and not truſt the Helm of Government in any other 
Hand. My Meaning is, that the Honour and Power of iſſu- 
ing out Orders, and giving Commands, ſhou!d be reſerv d 
to the Prince in Perſon; and no other act as ſuperintendent 
under him; That he ſhould give the laſt Detrminations, 
and his Will be the Direction, without referrig all to his 
Council, and ſuffering them to act and order, as they think 
| fir, For this will draw the Eyes, and the Reſpecłs of all his 
Subjects, and make them ſenſible, that all depends upon his 
D. ſgoſal and good Pleaſure. The Soveraign, who gives a- 
way, tho” it be never ſo little of his Authority, is in Danger 
of loſing All; and will quickly grow inſignificant and deſpi- 
cable. For this Reaſon a Prudent King will be ſure never 
fo raife any Subject roo high, or make him extravagantiy 
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Great, or Wealthy above the Reſt. f The common Safeguard 
of the Government and Reyal State, is to take Care, that no one 
Subject be made too big by the Favour of his Prince, ſays Ari- 
ſtotle. And if it happen that he find ſuch a one already made 
to his Hands, it is a Maxim in politicks, to leſſen and lower 
him - Bur then that muſt be done ſlily and ſmoothly, by 
ſome Stratagem nor eaſily ſeen through, and in the moſt gen- 
tle, inoffenſive, inſenſible Way that can be. Another Rule 
is, not to give Places of great Dignity and Importance, for 
Life; much leſs ſuffer them to be hereditary and deſcend 
in the ſame Family; nay, it is dangerous indeed to con- 
tinue Theſe for any long Term of Years, leſt Men by rhis 
Means ſhould ſtrengthen their Party, and ar laſt become a 
Match for their Maſter. And whoever ſhall conſult Hiſto- 
ries, both Ancient and Modern, and there examine the 
Cauſes of Powerful Factions, and the moſt ſurpriſing and 
fatal Revolutions of States and Empires, will find the great- 
eſt part of them owing to the Exorbitant Riches and Power 
of ſome over- grown Subject; or the Inffuence and Intereſt 
of ſome old and important Officer: So that Seneca had good 
Reaſon to ſay, Nothing 5 ſo convenient and adeantageous to the 
State,as the frequent Change of high Offices ; no Truſt, no Power, 
which i Great, ought to be continued long in the ſame Hand, 
Theſe are fair, and honeſt Means, agreable to Juſtice, be- 
coming the Character of a Prince, and fit for him/ro uſe for- 
the acquiring and ſupporting himſelf, both in the Good Af- 
fections of the World, and in a Venerable Authority with 
them. Upon theſe Terms he may be loved and feared both; 
and ſo it is neceſſary he ſhonld be. For tho' a convenient 
Mixture of theſe Two be deſireable and excellent ; yet ei- 
ther of them fingly, and deſtitute of the other, is neither 
Reaſonable in it ſelf, nor any Security to the Government. 
Upon which Account it is, that we deteſt and abhor a Ty- 
rannical Authority, a Fear abſolutely repugnant to, and de- 
ſtructive of Affection and Love, ſuch as renders the Perſon 
an Object of all Men's Hatred at the ſame time. Þ Let 
them hate me, fo they fear me, is a brutiſh and ſavage De- 
claration.; no one that is really a Man, would be content 
with Power and Greatneſs at that Rate; and this Authority, 
if it be fir to allow it ſo honourable a Name, is ſuch as Bar- 
: +Communis cuſtodia Principatiis, neminem unum magnum 
acere. | 
Nil tam utile, quam brevem poteſtatem eſſe, quæ magna fit, 
Oderint dum metuant, barxous, 
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barons, and Arbitrary, and Wicked Men procure to them- 
ſelves ; not by the Exerciſe, bur by the Abule of their Power. 
The Qualities and Character of a good Prince and a Tyrant, 
have no manner of Reſemblance to one another. The Di- 
ſtance is ſo vaſt, the Diſparity ſo notorious, that it is ſcarce 
poſſible for a Man not to diſtinguiſh between them, In ſhort, 
they all turn at laſt upon thele Two Points; One is, The 
obſerving the Laws of God and Nature, with a Religious 
Strictneſs, or the trampling both under Foot, with the great- 
eſt Inſolence and Contempt. The other, making the pub- 
lick Good, and true Intereſt of one's Subjects, the End and 
Meaſure of all one's Actions; or the making every Thing 
truckle to his own Will, and by every Action and Deſign, 
ſerving and aiming at nothing elſe, but private Profit and 
Pleaſure, Now the Prince, who will anſwer his Character, 
and be what ſo glorious a Station requires, muſt conſtantly 
remember, that as ir is the peculiar Happineſs and Preroga- 
tive of Power to do whatever he hath a Mind to: So it is 
allo the true Prerogative of the Will, and the moſt certain 
Mark of real Greatneſs, to have a Mind to ſuch things only 
as are Juſt, and Lawful, and becoming. * Cæſar (lays Pliny) 


hath leſs in hu Power than common Men, upon this very account, 


7 that every thing is in bis Power, For as it is a Happineſs to be 

= able to do what you pleaſe, ſo it is true Greatneſs, to will only 
ſuch things as you can do; or rather, indeed, to deſire and will 
no more than you ought to do; tor in ſtrict ſpeaking, a Man 
can do no more than lawfully he may do. The greateſt 
Misforrune that any Prince is capable of, is the being poſſeſ- 
ſed with an Opinion, that his Will is his Rule; and that all 
that is poſſible, is lawful for him. As ſoon as ever he hath 
given way to this vile Imagination, his whole Temper and 
Manners preſently grow corrupt, and from a good Man, he 
is transformed into a wicked Wretch, and a Monſter. Now 
this Opinion commonly inſinuates irs ſelf by Sycophants 
and Paraſites: Flattery infuſes and blows it up; for Perſons 
of that Dignity never want enough and too many, to preach 
up to them the Greatneſs of their Power, becauſe this is 4 
pleaſing Doctrine, and tickles the Ear; but the Obligations 
of Duty carry a harſh and grating Sound; and there are 
few, but very few Servants fo hardy in their Fidelity, as to 
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entertain their Maſter upon this neceſfary Subject. But of 
all ſorts of Flattery, I hat is the moſt e e when a 
Man flatters Himſelf. In other Caſes, a Man may ſtop his 
Ears againſt the treacherous Inſinuation; he may enjoyn Si- 
Jence, forbid all Diſcourſe of that kind, avoid the Preſence 
and Company of the nauſeous Wretches chat ule and hope 
to ingratiate themſelves by it: But when the Perſon who 
gives, and he who receives the Flattery, are one and the 
ſame, What ſhall he do, or whether ſhall he run from ſuch 
deſtructive Converiarion ? And therefore a Prince above all 
other People, is highly concern'd to deal honeſtly by himſelf; 
to decline and delpiſe the fulſom and baſe Socrhifigs of other 
People, who hope ro make their court this way; and eſpe- 
cially to be a ſevere Inquiſitor and Judge of his own Acti- 
ons, and not to cajole himſelf into Ruin. 85 
Alfter all that hath been ſaid, (and too much cannot be 
ſaid againſt Tyranny and Arbitrary Adminiſtration) it 1s 
neceſſary to add, that ſometimes ſuch Critical JIunctures of 
Affairs will happen, ſuch Intricacies and Perplexities of Pub. | 
lick Buſineſs, with regard to Time, Perſon, Places, Occafi- 
ons, or ſome accidental Circumſtances ; that a Prince will 
be driven to a neceſſity of doing ſome things, which at firſt 
view may look hike Tyranny : As for inſtance; When the 
Matter depending before him, is the ſuppreſſing another Ty- 
ranny; the Liceiitiouſneſs, I mean, of a head-ſtrong, hair- 
brain d People, whoſe ungovernable Fury is the moſt abſo·- 
lute, moſt deſtructive Tyranny in the World; Or when he | 
is to break ſome clote Cabal, or powerful Faction of the 
Nobility, and Perſons of Wealth and Figure in their Coun- 
try; Or when the publick Treaſures are reduced and wa- 
ſted, the King driven to extream Wants, and knows not 
where to furniſh himſelf with needful Supplies, and ſo is 
compelled,for the Relief of the State in its preſent Exigency, 
to raile Moneys irregulariy, and borrow from the Rich, by 
ſuch Loans as they are not perfectly contented with. Of 
racſe Extremities, and the Methods and Remedies proper 
for them, I have ſpoken formerly ; and the only defign cf 
renewing the mention of them here, is to perſuade Peopie 
to give the beſt and moſt favourable Interpretation to Caſes 
of neceſſity; and not immediately clamour againſt them, 
and reprelent them in their worſt and moſt odious Colours, 
but make all the Allowances they can bear. Much leis 
ought we to miſconſtrueSeverity upon particularOffenders, 
or efteem che Humber of his Guards, or the Strengub 15 his 
EE otts, 
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Forts, or the Majeſty, and Style-Imperial of his Commands 
to be Tyranny. For all rhele gs are not only uſetul in 
a very high degree, but in ſome Circumſtances indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſſary. And ſuch Authoritative Methods in Kings, 
are much better, and more deſirable, than the ſofteſt En- 
treaties, and kindeſt Careſſes of Tyrants. | 
And thus I have repreſented the two firm Supports of a 
Prince, and a State; and happy is it for Them. who know 
how to acquire, and continue theſe Advantages to them- 
ſelves; and by ſo doing, effectually prevent the Two Con- 
traries, which are the very Murderers and certain Undoers 
of a Prince and Government, Hatred, I mean, and Con- 
tempt: Concerning which, I beg the Readers Patience to 
ſay one Word, becauſe rhe brief Conſideration of them 
may be of ſome Service towards the preventing or deſend- 
ing our ſelves from them. | 
Hatred then, which is the direct Contrary to Love and 


Good-will, is an obſtinate, wicked, perverſe Affection of the Hat 


Mind, whereby rhe Subjects are violently prejudiced, and 
bitterly ſer againſt the Prince and his Government. This 
commonly ſprings, either from ſome Apprehenſion of future 
Miſchiefs, or from a Deſire of revenging ſome paſt Injury; 
or elſe from a Reſentment compounded of both theſe roge- 


ther. When this Hatred is very rank and fierce, and when 


it ſpreads and grows Epidemical, the Danger is extreamly 


great, and the Conſequence commonly fatal; and very ſel- 


dom ir is, that a Prince is able ro ſtem, or get over it. 
* No Power ( ſays Tully) is ſo great as to be a match for a ge- 


neral Hatred; The Multitude have many Hands, and the 


Prince hath but one Head. This is it they thirſt after, This 
what they want, to put an End to their Rage; and he is 
but a Man equal in this regard to any one of his Enemies, 
bur expos d to the Attempts pf them All. You ſee then, 


| how important, how neceſſary it is fer a prince to preſerve 


himſelf from fuch a dangerous, ſuch an irreſiſtible Miſchief; 
and the moſt likely Courſe that can be taken for this pur 
poſe, will be to avoid the rwo Extreams of Crueity and A- 
yarice, ſo directly oppoſite to that Gentleneſs and Liberali- 
ry, which were obſerv'd before to be the powerful Inſtru- 
ments, and moſt powerful Motives xo gain the Kindnels 
and good Affection of any People, | 
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Firſt, he muſt by all means keep himſelf clear and untaint- 
ed from any baſe and barbarous Cruelty, ſuch as is a Blem- 
iſn to his Character, ſcandalous, and abominable, and unbe- 
coming his Grandeur: On the other Hand, let his Mind be 

ſtrongly armed by Clemency, the Reaſons and Neceſſity 
whereof have been ſhewn already, when we treated of the 
Virtues more peculiar to a Prince. But ſtill, in regard 
Publick Puniſhments are neceſſary and unavoidable ; and 
thele, even when moſt juſt, even when moſt neceſſary, car- 
ry {ome face and appearance of Cruelty, it concerns a Go- 
vernour to carry himſelf very pradently in the mannage- 
ment of this Matter; and perhaps there are not many Caſes 
which require more Dexterity and Addreſs. And there- 
fore Iwill preſume to venture at a little particular Advice 
upon this Occaſion. As firſt, Let him by no means be too 
eager and haſty in laying his Hand upon the Sword of Ju- 
| Bice; bur ſhew, that hedraws it meerly in his own Defence; 
and by his ſlowneſs to be provok d, and loathneſs to revenge, 
convince the World, that what he does of this kind, is the 
effect of meer Neceſſity, and ſore againſt his Inclination. 
He that paſſes Sentence ſpeedily, does it willingly, and with a 
Glee ; whereas there is a Tenderneſs due, and a King ought to 
be very ſaving even of the worſt and vileſt Blood. Secondly, 
Let the Principle upon which he proceeds, be the Proſpect 
of the Publick Good ; and ler their making their Faults ex- 
emplary, and preventing the ſpreading and growth of it in 
others, and a Relapſe of the Sufferer himſelf, be the Mo- 
tives of Puniſhment, rather than any thirſt of Vengeance, 
or a deſire to rorment the guilty Perſon. Thirdly, Whar- 
ever of this kind is neceffary to be done, let it be put in ex- 
ecntion with all poſſible Calmneſs and Temper. A King 
mould be like his Laws, cool and ſedate, void of all man- 
ner of Paſſion; and therefore Anger, and Joy, and any other 
Emotion of the Soul is highly unbeſecming ; but if any Pa- 
fon may be allowed, That of Pity is the only one, that 
can ſhew it ſelf with a good Grace upon theſe Occaſions, 
Fourthly, Let the Execution be only what is uſual, and ac- | 
cording to the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Country in ſuch JF 
Caſes; for the aggravating of rhe Pain, and inventing new MW 
and mote exquiſite Methods of Torment, are ſo many cer- 
rain Marks of a cruel and remorſeleſs Mind. Fifthly, Let 
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not the Prince have any hand in inflicting the Puniſhment, 


nor fo much as be preſent at the Execution; for this looks 
like inſulting, and raking ſatisfaction in the Suffering of the 
Criminal. T aftly, if there be a neceſſity of Puniſhing a great 
many, let it be done with all convenient ſpeed, and altoge- 


ther, that it may be over and forgotten, as ſoon as poſſible. 


For the prolonging their Execution, and repeating theſe 
Tragical Sights One by One, looks as if a Man play'd the 


Epicure in Blood, For we naturally contrive, that thoſe 


things may be lengthened out, or often renewed to us, 
which give us Entertainment and Delight. And every Bo- 
and raiſes his Averſion. | 

The next thing which he ought ro keep himſelf free 


dy haſtens to make an End of Thar, which is difagreeable, 
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from, is Avarice, than which no Vice whatſoever can poſ- Auarice. 


ſibly be more misbecoming a great Man. Now this may 
diſcover it ſelf two Ways; either in Extortion, and ex- 
acting more than is fit; or in Niggardlineſs, and in giv- 


ing leſs than is fit. The former of theſe will be ſure to 
diſguſt the Common People, who are all of them naturally 


covetous, and eſteem their Pocket the tendereſt Part; for 
Money is their Blood, their Life, their very Soul. And 


therefore nothing gives them ſo ſenſible an Affliction, or 


raiſes their Indignation, like the Exactions that rob them 
of it. The ſecond diſcontents all that have ſerved the State, 
who have any Pretenſions to Merit, and have ſpent their 
Time and Pains, their Strength and Blood, upon the Pub- 
lick, and therefore think ſome proportionable Gratuity 
their due. Now we have already taken Occaſion in the 
laſt Chapter, to diſcourſe the Matter of the Publick Trea- 
ſure at large, how the Prince ought to manage himſelf 
in this whole Point; what Methods are proper for the 
raiſing of Funds; what Taxes are fit to be impoſed, for the 
putting his Exchequer into Stock ; what Prudence is re- 
quiſite in the laying out ſuch Moneys ; and what Fruga- 
Iiry neceſſary for the reſerving a convenient Supply for ex- 
traordinary Exigencies. And therefore all I ſhall need to 


add here, is only thus much, that the Prince ought very 
diligently to beware of three Things. The firſt, that he 


bear no manner of Reſemblance to thoſe Tyrannical and 
Extravagant Impoſitions, the inſupportable Burden where- 
of have rather made the Leviers of them Devourers of 
their Country, and common Plunderers, than Fathers 
and Defenders of ir. Such as God deſcribes by che * 
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plalm liii. of his Pſalmiſt, that .. Eat up the People as they would 

eat Bread; Whoſe Treaſuries are enrichd with the Spoils of 

their Subjects, and made the common Receptacle of Blood and 

| Rapine. For theſe Oppreſſions weary out all Patience, and 

provoke Tumults and Inſurrections; as infinite Examples 

of Revenge, and Sedition, and other deſperate Calamities 

prove to us. The ſecond Thing to be declined, is Sor- 
didneſs, and that firſt in the gathering part; (“ Followin 

the Scent of Gain every where, and balking no occaſion, tho 

never ſo vile and unbeſceming his Character; or as the common 

Proverb ſays, Robbing the very Spital) for which reaſon it 

will be highly adviſable in him, to be very ſparing in ta- 

king the Advantage of Accuſation and Attainders, Confiſ- 

cations and Forfeitures, and other Spoils, which have an 

Air of Hardſhip, even when they are clear of Injuſtice. 

The other Branch of Sordidneſs is in being cloſe-handed, 

giving nothing, or giving in little and ſneaking Propor- 

tions; making his Favours mercenary, or being ſlow and 

difficult in granting; ſo that whatever is obtain d ſhall be 

dear bought, by importunate Requeſts, and long Atten- 

dance; and it is not ſo properly the effect of Ge neroſity, or 

a Senſe of Merit in the Receiver, as extorted by dunning, 

and wreſted our of his Hands by tiring and vanquiſhing his 

Patience. The third is, Methods of Violence, and un- 

reaſonable Exaction in the levying of Taxes; when the 

manner of bringing it in, looks more like forraging, or 

going to plunder an Enemy, than to make a Demand up- 

on a Subject. This Caution, I confeſs, is chiefly aim'd at 

rhe Inſolence of Collectors and Receivers, who by their 

baſe Extortions, and grinding the Faces of the Poor, ex- 

poſe the Prince to Hatred and Diſrepute, and breed angry 
Reſentments, and ill Blood in the People. For his Honour 

ſuffers for the Miſdemeanors of his Under-Officers. Theſe 

Monſters of Foxes and Wolves, who as one deſcribes them, 

have Six Hands, and Three Heads - apiece. And, as in 

other Matters, ſo particularly in that of making Seiſures, 

f are barbarous and remorſcleſs ; eſpecially ſuch Goods ag 
| are Neceſſaries of a Man's Life, the Topls of his Trade, 
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Qui devorant Plebem ſicut eſcam panis; SnuoCo291 quo- 


rum ærarium {poliarum Civium, cruentarumque prædarum 
receptaculum. | | | 


_ * Indignum Jucrum ex omnt occaſione odorari ; &, ut di- 
citur, etiam 2 mortuiz ayferre. 
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Ch. 3. Of Prudence in Government. 


or Inſtruments of Husbandry ; a Method to be declin'd in 
common Prudence, as exceeding odious, and what nothing 
leſs than Extremity, or very juſt Provocation ought to put 
them upon. It is therefore of mighty conſequence to a 
Prince, what ſort of People are employ d in theſe Offices; 
for it is highly requiſite they ſnould be Men both of In- 
regrity and Prudence: Nor is it leſs neceſſary for his Ho- 


nour, to turn them out with Diſgrace when they misbe- 


have themſelves: A ſevere exemplary Puniſhment, a ſwin- 
ging Fine, to make them diſgorge all their ill · gotten Gains, 
is what he owes to himſelf, and his own Defence: For 
theſe State-Sponges ſhould be uſed accordingly, and {queez'd 
in their Turn too, till they have given back every Drop 
of that Blood and Swear, which they moſt mercileſly ſuck d 
up, by draining and ſqueezing the poor Country People 
before. | 

Let us now proceed to conſider that other, and, if it be 


Opinion both of the one and the other. What is it that 
can poſſibly ſupport one ſingle Man, and that ſometimes 


one of great Vears and Infirmities, in a Station ſo much 


above many Millions of his Brethren, except it be Autho- 
rity, and a high Eſteem? When once this is loſt, and ſinks 
into Contempt, all the reſt is Joſt with it, and both Prince 
and Government fall to the Ground. And therefore, as 
in this reſpect, according to what was urged before, Au- 
thority is of greater Strength and Efficacy, and carries 
more Pomp and Majeſty with it, than the good Affection 
of a People; ſo likewiſe Contempt is more dangerous and 
formidable, than even Hatred it ſelf. For Hatred is mo- 
deſt and timorous, it is reſtrain'd by Fear, and dares at- 
temp nothing, till Contempt let ir looſe ; but this ſhakes 
off that Yoke, animates and arms it for the moſt deſperate 
Undertakings. It is true indeed, Contempt ſeldom riſes 
very high, eſpecially under the Government of a Rightful 
Prince, re he be perfectly inſignificant, and degrade 
and proſtitute himſelf and his Honour to that degree, as 
only to be * a Ning of Clouts. But till, ſince there is a 
Poſſibility of its happening, we ſhall do well to obſerve 
what are the Occaſions moſt likely to produce it. Now 
this, as it is in its own Nature the very Reverſe to Au- 
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poſſible, ſtill worſe Enemy of a Prince and his Govern- Contempt 
ment, which is Contempt, arifing from an ill and mean 
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Aulæ Regii Libri. \ 


thority, ſo does it derive it felf from Cauſes diredtly con- 


trary to thoſe, by virtue whereof a Prince's Authority is 


ocured and preſerved: As for Inftance, thoſe three that 
ow; | f | 


Firſt, as to his manner of Government; a looſe, effe- 


minate Softneſs, Supineneſs, and Negligence in Buſineſs; a 
tame, heedleſs, unthinking Temper ; or elſe Fickleneſs in 
his Reſolution, and perperual Change and Uncertainty in 
his Opinions and Methods For when there is no Atten- 
tion, no Steadineſs, no Spirit or Vigour, this is the mere 
empty Name of a Government, without the Thing. Sub- 
jects under ſuch Princes grow inſolent, and bold, and en- 


croaching: They think they may do what they will, and 


that he will never regard or reckon with them for it: 
+ It is a great Calamity to have a Prince, under whom no 
Man enjoys any Liberty at all; but it is ſtill greater to have 
one, under whom none are ſubjett to any Check, or Reſtraint at 
all. | TT 

Secondly, This i frequently the Effect of his Misfor- 
tunes, either with regard to his Affairs when they ſucceed 
ill; or in reſpect of his Family, when there is no certain 
proſpect of Succeſſion, either of his own Iſſue, or elſe by 
a fixt Settlement; for Children are a mighty ſtrengthning 
to a Prince's Intereſt; and the not knowing what will be- 
come of the Crown when the preſent Poſſeſſor fails, is ſuch 
a Diminution and n that we find even Alexan- 
der himſelf, in the midſt of Glory and Conqueſt, comolain- 
ing bitterly of it; . My want of Heirs, ſays he, is deſpiſed, 
becauſe I have no Children to ſucceed me. For the Children of 
a Prince are the Honour and the Strength of a Court. 

Fhirdly, Princes often draw Contempt upon themſelves 
by their Manners, and way of Living particularly, if they 
be diſſolute and debauch'd, ſenſual and effeminare ; Slaves 
to Vice, and abandon'd ro Luxury and Pleaſure; eſpecially 
ro Sottiſiineſs, and Drinking, and Gluttony, the loweſt and 
moſt deſpicable of all Pleaſures: Alſo their Behaviour ex- 
poſes them to it, if this be churliſh and moroſe; their Diſ- 
courſe, when childiſh and impertinent; their Perſons, when 


nauſcous and notoriouſly deform'd. 


# Malum, principem habere, ſub quo nihil ulli licet ; pejus, 


eum, ſub quo omnia omnibus. 


. Orbitas mea. quod fine liberis ſum, ſpernitur. Munimen 
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And thus we are got to the End of what I thought con- 


venient to be premiſed, with relation to the Active part, or 
Adminiſtrarion of a Prince in general. We proceed now 
to handle it more diſtinctly and particularly. But in or- 
der hereunto, it muſt be remembred, that this, (as was ob- 
ſerv'd in the beginning of this Chapter) conſiſts of two 


parts, the one Civil, or that which concerns a State of Peace 
and publick Tranquillity. The other Military, and proper 


for a State of War: For by the former I underſtand the 
common and ordinary Methods of Government, which are 
of conſtant and daily uſe, whether in a time of Peace or 


War. By the latter I mean thoſe Methods which are pro- 


per ro Martial Diſcipline, and the practice whereof is pe- 
culiar to the time of War only 
The peaceful and ordinary Adminiſtration of a Govern- 


* 


14. 


ment is a Province of ſuch vaſt Comprehenſion, and the Acci- The Peace- 
dents and Occurrences of it ſo various and unforeſeen, that able Admi. 
it is impoſſible ro reduce it to any general Rules. And be- viſtraſ ion. 


ſides, the Prudence of it conſiſts oftentimes as much in for- 


bearing to act, as at other times in acting. But however, 
] will venture to lay down here {ome tew Heads of Ad- 
vice, which are neceſſary to be conſider d, and may be of 
ſome Advantage perhaps, when the Duries they preſcribe 
are obſerv'd duly, and improv'd, by applying the Subſtance 
of thoſe general Intimarions to particular Actions and Gir- 


| cumſtances. Firſt then, the Prince is concern'd above all 


things, to take care, that he be faithfully and diligently in- 


| form'd of all Matters which any way concern him to 


know. The Matters I mean here may be comprehended 
under two Heads, and conſequently the Informations them- 
ſelves, and the Perſons made ule of in them, are of two 
different Qualities. And to render thoſe of each ſort what 
they ought to be, theſe Qualifications are abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary, and in common to both; Sincerity and Confidence 
Secreſie and Prudence. But tho theſe be requiſite to both 


kinds, yet they are not ſo to both equally: For the one 
have occaſion for much greater Liberty, and Openneſs, 
and Plain dealing, than the other. The one of theſe are 
the Perſons whoſe buſineſs it is to put him in mind of his 
Duty, what he is obliged ro, and what becomes his Cha- 
tacter; and not only ſo, but to make him duly ſenſible of 


his Faults and Failings, and to ſpeak bold Truths to him 


concerning himſelf, There are no ſort of Men in the 
World, who ſtand in ſo great need of ſuch Friends, as 
8 | 3 
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Princes do; for they have no Senſes of their own, nor 
any other Direction, but what is receiv'd from feeing 
with other People's Eyes, and hearing with other People's 
Fats. They ſuſtain a publick Character, and have a 
World of People to ſatisfie; fo that every Word and Action 
of theirs is the Matter of Cenſure or Commendation, and 
expos'd to the critical Malice of all Mankind. And, as 
they have in this reſpe& more Humours to pleaſe, ſo are 
they leſs capable of doing it than common Men, becauſe 
they are induſtriouſly kept in the Dark; and very little of 
what concerns them is ſuffer d to come to their Knowledge. 
And thus for want of better Inſtruction, they do things 
which prove inconvenient and diſguſting; and ſo, with 
all the undeſigning Innocence imaginable, expoſe them- 
lelves to the Hatred and Reſentments of their Subjects. All 
which had certainly been prevented, os very eaſily reme- 
dy d, had they been fairly and freely dealt with in time, 
Bur then it muſt be faid, on the other hand, that they. are 
in ſome degree deſtin'd to this Ignorance, or aceounxabie 
for it themſelves; becauſe Matters are ſo order'd, that 
Frankneſs of Humour, and Home- Truths, by way of Ad- 
monition or Reproof, (tho the beſt Offices, and ſureſt | 
Marks of Friendſhip and Affection) are yer ſeldom well 
taken; and eſpecially to Princes they are not only unac- | 
ceptable, bur ſometimes extremely dangerous to the Per- c 
fon, who harh Courage and Honeſty enough to venture at { 
them. And yet this cannot in reaſon bur appear a very {Mt - 
criminal Nicety, and an Argument of great Weakneſs; 4 
when ſuch Perſons cannot bear having their Ears grated, 
and made to glow a little, for their Good: For this Harſh» fr 
neſs of the Sound is all they can endure; they are above ¶ it 
Compulſion or Reſtraint; and have the whole Manage- M P 
ment of themſelves left ſtill entirely in their own Piſpoſal. O 
The other fort of Informers are ſuch as are employ d to to 
bring what we properly call Intelligence; by repreſenting w 
all the conſiderable Actions and Occurrences, not only with- MW m. 
in the Compaſs of his Dominions, and by his own Sub- 
jects; bur by diſcovering the Projects and Intrigues of 
Neighbouring Courts: I ſay of all that is doing at home ot 
abroad, wherein either his own, or his Allies, or Borde. 
ters Government is either immediately, or but remotely 
conceri'd. Theſe two diſtincꝭ kinds of Correſpondents do 
in ſome degree anſwer the Character of thoſe two Friends 
to Alexander, Hepheſtion and Craterus. One of * / 
e al 
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ſaid to have loved the King, and the other Alexander . 


. Thar is, One of them was fond of his Perſon, the Orher of 
bis Government; One regarded him in his Private, the 
Other in his Publick Capacity; * bur the renderer Friend 
dealt moſt freely with him, 

| In the Second place, The Prince ſhould always have by 
$ him a private Bcok of Memorandums, conſiſting Principally 
e of Three Heads. Firſt, An Abridgement of all Matters of 
e Publick Concern then depending: That by reconrfe ro: This, 
| he may inform hitnſelf ar one View, what is fir to be done 

85 in the preſent Juncture of Affairs; What Matters are alrea- 

8 dy in Motion, and want to be compleated; that ſo every 
h thing may be attended to in its proper Seaſon, and nothing 
1 done out of time, or by halves. The Second is a Liſt of 
I! Perſons Names, whofe Merits may recommend them to his 

3 Favour, either upon the Account of paſt Services, which 

e. call for Rewards and Gratifications; or of extraordinary 

re Abil ties, which qualifie them for Preferments and Places of 
ie | Truſt. The Third, A Memorial of Gifts and Grants al- 

FN: ready conferred, ro whom, and upon what Conſiderations : 


d- For without a diſtinct and particular account of theſe Three 
oft things, 1t 1s ſcarce poſſible ro avoid the being frequently ar 


ell a loſs, and making a great many falſe Steps. And accord- 
c- ingly we find, that Princes of the juſteſt Renown, and moſt 
er- celebrated in Story for their Wiſdom and Policy, have con- 
at ſtantly taken this Method, and felt the Convenience of it; 


ry Auguſtus and Tiberius, (for inſtance ) Veſpaſian and Trajan, 
s; Adrian, and the Antonines. 

ed, A Third Rule may be This; That in regard One of the 
(hs moſt material Parts of the Royal Character conſiſts in di- 
ve ſtinguiſhing the deſerts of Men, and aligning Rewards and 
ge- Funiſhments accordingly ; and in conſideration, That the 
al. One of theſe is extraordinary grateful, and recommends him 
to their Affection; The Other naturally diſguſting, and 
what will be ſare to draw a great Odium upon the Inſtru- 
ment of it: Therefore the Diſtribution of Rewards ſhou!d 
be reſerved to Eimſelf. Honours and Eſtates, Offices and 


of Preferments, Privileges and Penſions, Exemprions and Im- 
e ot munities, Reſtitutions and Pardons; and, in a word, every 
rde- — - — ——— - — — 


mention'd in it. Secretorum omnium arbiter; Li bertatis quoque 
in admo nendo non alius jus habebat. Qu. Curt. Lib III. 12 
| thing 


The Deſciption given of this perſonal Dearneſs berwixt 
Alexander and Hepheſtion, hath that among other Circumſtances - 
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Experience, and the common Senſe of Mankind, that This 


be poſſible, even prevent the Receiver's Expectations, and 


in it, the Forms of the Grant, and the Delays and indirect 


the full value, or more; and when all Charges come to be 


Of Wiſdom. Book III. 


thing of Grace and Favour ſhould come immediately from 
his own Hand: Bur every thing that is grievous and gra- 
ting, ſhould be turn d over to ſome other Hand: And there: 
fore inferior Officers are more properly made uſe of, for 
pronouncing Sentences of Condemnation, impoſing Fines, 
levying of Forfeitures, making Diſtreſſes, and executing all 
manner of Penalties: For tho it be true, that all Matters 
of this Nature depend upon the ſame Authority, and it is 
virtually the Prince that does them; yer it is certain from 


is not ſo duly conſidered, but that it leave a particular 
Grudge behind, and creates angry Reſentmenss againſt that 
very Perſon, who is the next and immediate Actor, though 
he be in reality never ſo paſſive in the thing. „ 

In the Diſtribution of Rewards and Gratuities, and other 
Marks of Favour of the like Nature, this farther Intimation 
may not be unſeaſonable. That a Prince, upon ſuch Occa- 
ſions, ſhould ſhew himſelf forward and free; he ſhould if it 


ive unasked ; and nor defer the matter ſo long, till he bring 
bimſelf under a neceſſity of denying any Applications made 
to him for them: He ſhould likewiſe give in Perſon, when 
that can be done conveniently ; or order them to be given 
in his Preſence, and with ſome particular Expreſſions of his | 
Favour and Eſteem. For all theſe Circumſtances are won- 
derfully engaging ; they add to the intrinſick value of the 
Gift; make it more welcome, and more effectual to all the 
purpoſes it can he capable of ſerving. Beſides, that in ob- 
ſerving tais Method, Two mighty Inconveniencies will be 
avoided, which do really diminiſh in a great meaſure, if not 

uite, defeat abſolutely the Acknowledgments due to Per- 
wo of Honour and Deſert ; One is that of a tedious Atten- 
dance; the Difficulty and intolerable Expence the are forc d 
to be at, in obtaining the Advantages which are really in- 
tended them, and thought to be very juſtly conferred ; and 
This to Men of Eminence and Spirit, is a great Grievance, 
and grates very hard. The Other is, That after the Prince 
hath actually beftowed rhe Giſt, and declared his Pleaſure 


Dealings of the Officers, through whoſe Hands it muſt pals, 
do ſo inflame the Reckoning, that before a Man can be dil- 
8 and come into actual Poſſeſſion of his own, it coſts 

im at leaſt half what the thing is worth; nay, ſomerimes 


com- 
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| compured, he hath the Name only, bur receives nothing 3 | 
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or ſomething he had better have been without, than have 
; ſpent his Intereſt, and Money, and Time, for that which 
D Agconne OTH 

g We come now to that part of the Adminiſtration, which 
ſl is Military: and This every Man eaſily ſees to be neceſſary 


8 for the Defence and Support both of Prince and People, and 

5 preſerving the Order and Honour of any Government. 

n And therefore I ſhall treat of it with all the Brevity that the 

s Subject will bear. Now, the whole of what is Proper to 

ir | be aid upon it, may be reduc'd to Three Heads; The 

Ni engaging in a War at firſt, the Carrying it on when begun, 

h and the Putting an End to it. 25 8 5 
| 1. For the engaging in a War, Two Preliminaries are Ne- 18. 
er ceſſary, Juſtice and Prudence, and conſequently the Two Of Milita- 
£0 Vices oppoſite to Theſe, by all Means to be avoided; which 7y Affairs, 
are Injuſtice and Raſhneſs. Firſt of all, It is neceſſary that 

5 the War be Juſt ; for Juſtice ought to march in the Head, 

3d and lead Courage on to Action ; as. Counſel and Delibera- 

ng tion ought ro go before the Execution of a Deſign. And 

de therefore ſuch Maxims as theſe, tho common in every Bo- 

off dies Mouth, are yer moſt Wicked and Abominable ; That 

en Righr is always on the ſtrongeſt Side ; Thar rhe Succeſs will 

his determine the Cauſe; That the longeſt Sword will carry it. 

. For certainly the Goodneſs of any Cauſe is not to be mea- 

the ſur'd by the Event, but by the Equity and the Reaſonableneſs 

he that is at the Bottom ot it. And though War be a thing of 

ob⸗ Violence and Force, and the Deciſions of it very diſtant 

be from the Method of determining civil Controverſies; yet 

not even War it ſelf is not utterly Lawleſs, but hath its Rules 

er- and Meaſures to be obſerved; as well as Peace. Almigh- 

en- ty God, who calls himſelf the Lord of Hoſts, and God of 

C | Barrels, does fayour juſt Wars in a peculiar Manner; it is 

1 0 He, who diſpoſes of Victories, and caſts the Scale, as he in 

and! his infinite Wiſdom ſees fir. But ir is the Duty of every 

Ice, Prince to qualifie himſelf for that Favour ; and, as much f 
nce as may be, to engage Providence on his Side; and the firſt = 
rare of thoſe Qualifications, is the Juſtice of the Undertaking. 

ect To pick Quarrels therefore, and * commence 4 Mar upen 

abs, every Occaſion, is what can never be anſwered. The Itch of 


Honour and Triumph will bear no Monarch out in it. And 
therefore ſuch ought to take good Heed, that Ambition, and 
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Non ex omni occafione quærere triumphum. 
| # Avarice, 


A jujt 
War what. 
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Avarice, and Paſſion, be nor roo buſie upon theſe Occaſions; 


freely, are ir is to be feared, the great Incendiaries of the 


Avarice and Ambition, which meaſures the Greatneſs of a 


x9. 


Faith and former Treaties, or for the Protection and Re- 


That * He who does not defend the Injured, and as much as in 
bim lies, prevent and ward off the V/rong, is as much in Blame 


Vitio, quam ſi Parentes, aut Patriam, aut Soctos deſerat, Cir, 
Lib. I. de Offic, | 7 
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which yer, if a Man may be allowed to ſpeak the Truth 


World, and generally at the Bottom of ſuch Undertakings. 
+ One, and that indeed the unuſual and ancient Cauſe of War 
is the inſatiable Thirſt of Riches and Dominion; That Abyſs of 


Prince's Glory by the Extent of his Territories, and Enlargement 
of his Conqueſt, The Raging Deſire of Gain, and the Raſh 
Heat of Anger, are the Diſturbers of Peace, and Violaters of 
Leagues and Treaties. 1 | 
Now, to make a War juſt, and in all Points what it ought 
to be, Three Things muſt concur : The Firſt, That it be 
denounced, and undertaken, by a Perſon who hath the 
Power of making and proclaiming it ; which can only be 
the Sovereign himſelf ; or in common-Wealths, thoſe who 
are inveſted with the Supream Authority, and whom the 
Law in that reſpect looks upon, but as one ſingle Perſon. 
The Second is, That the Cauſe, upon which it is ſo de- 
nounc'd, be juft ; and ſuch without Diſpute, is the Cafe of a 
Defenſive War; the Light of Reaſon clearly and conſtantly 
ronounced in Favour of ſuch a War, in the Judgment of 
all the Wife and Civiliz d Parr of Mankind; and Neceſit- 
ty ſupply'd the Place of Argument and Thought, and mo- 
ved the Barbarous and Ignorant, to agree in the Juſtificati- 
on of it too; Cuſtom hath made this Opinion and Practice 
univerſal among Men; and Nature her ſelf hath infus'd this 
Principle into Brutes. But then by Defenſtve, I mean, 


That which is truly and properly ſo; when Life or Liberty, 


one's Relations, or one's Country are aſſaulted. Nay, not 
only ſo, but a War is really Defenſive, when begun in be- 
half of our Confederates and Allies, or to chaſtiſe Breach of 


dreſs of thoſe that are oppreſſed Grievouſly, and injuriouſſy 
treated. For, it is the great Roman Oraror's Judgment, 


| 
f 
F 
- 
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Una & ea vetus cauſa bellandi eſt profunda cupido Imperii 
& divitiarum; maximam gloriam in maximo Imperio putant. 
Rupere icedus impius lucri & ira præceps. 

Qui non defendit, nec obſiſtit, ſi poteſt, injuriæ, tam eſt in 


a 
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as if he deſerted Country or Kindred, Parents or Fri ends; So 
that Injury it ſelf, without the Addition of any other Motive, 


is, and ought to be eſteem d Engagement ſufficient for the 
employing our beſt Endeavours, to right and aſſiſt the Per- 


ſons Iabouring under it. And accordingly we find St. Am- 
broſe comprehending all theſe three Kinds of Defence under 
the Character of Juſtice. That Fortitude + (ſays he) is highly 
Fuſt and Commendable, which by Force of Arms Defends our 


Country from the Invaſions of Enemies and Barbarians; or Pro- 


tes the Weak and Suffering, from thoſe that are too mighty 
for them ; or ſaves our Friends and Allies from Plunder, and 
Robbers. Another. Author brings the Matter into a nar- 
rower Compaſs ſtill, and reduces it to theſe two Particulars, 
of Faith and Safety. No War ( ſays he) is undertaken by a 
Righteous and Good Government, except either Breach of Co- 
venant, or the Proſpect of their own Danger provoke it. 
Offenſive War muſt likewiſe have Two Conditions to 
render it juſtifiable ; The One is, that there be really ſome 
offence given, and the Damage ſuſtain'd, upon which the 
Quarrel can fairly be grounded; as in the Caſes of Violence, 
and Outrage, and Uſurpation: The Second, Thar Satis- 


faction and Reſtitution be firſt demanded, in the uſual 


Manner and Solemnities; in which among the Romans a 
* Herald was the proper Miniſter: For Force is the laſt 
Remedy, and ought never to be made uſe of, till the reſt 
have been tried to no Purpoſe. And Juſtice cannot be du- 
ly ſought this Way, till it hath been ſought in ſofter and 
more amicable Methods, and deny d. If the Aggreſſor will 
hearken to calm Reaſon, and ſubmit to ſuch Terms as are 
agreeable to it, there ought to be an End of the Contro- 
verſie; but if he will be obſtinate, and refuſe to do this, 
then indeed War is Juſt and Allowable, becauſe it becomes 
neceſſary, and the only poſſible Method left for redreſſing 
ſuch Grievances, and preſerving our own Rights. For f that 
is a juſt War, which cannot be avoided; and thoſe are righteous 
Arms, which are taken up by Men,who have nothing leſs to truſt to. 


— — — — — 


. Fortitudo, quæ per bella tuetur a Barbaris Patriam; vel 


defendit infirmos; vel à latronibus Socios, plena juſtitiæ eſt, 


Nullum bellum 2 Civitate optimã ſuſcipitur, niſi aut pro 
Fide, aut pro Salute. Saluſt. 3 | 
_ * Poſt Clarigatum. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. XXII. Cap. 2. 

+ Juſtum Bellum quibus neceſſarium; pia Arma, quibus 
nulla niſi in armis relinquitur ſpes. / 
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The Third neceſſary Qulification for making A Wa arjuſt, 
is, that ir be undertaken for a good End; and ſuch i is no o- 
ther than the Peace and Security of a Nation. | Wiſe 


Men (ſays my Author) wage War forthe ſake of Peace; and 


are content to ſuſtain great Labour and Pains for the Proſpeti 
of Eaſe and Leiſure, that ſo they may live quietly and ſecure 
themſelves from Wrong. 

After once the Juttice of the Cauſe is taken care of, then 
and. nor before, it is ſeaſonable to conſider of the Prudence 
af the Undertaking. And this Conſideration conſiſts in 
Marture Deliberation, that a Prince may not run giddily on, 
and engage in Attempts which have no probable Proſpect 
of Succels: And therefore to prevent Heat and Raſhneſs, it 
will be very convenient that theſe following Particulars 
mould be very ſeriouſly weighed. 

- Firſt, the Strength, and Gonveniences on both ſides; what 
tit Aggreſſor, and what his Enemy is capable of, 

Secondly, The Hazard and doubrful Chance of Wars, the 
wiehty and ſurprizing Revolutions of Human Affairs; ; Par- 
ticularly the unaccountable Events of Engagements and 
Stratagems, which we ice happen daily ; and wherein, 
when the niceſt Policy hath done its urmoſt, Providence 
harh {till the chief Hand, and gives the finiſhing Stroke; 
For it is obvious to every Man's Obſervation, that what 
the World calls Fortune, cannot pretend to ſo abſolute a Do- 
minion in any one Inſtance, as in the Deciſions of the Field. 
And accordingly we often lee, thar One Hour there rurns 


the whole Face of Affairs, and exalts or reduces a Prince to 
the very Reverſe of whar he was an Hour ago. And there- 


fore. Livy hath obicry'd very truly, that . zhe Glories and 
Laurels which have been the Acquiſition, or the ExpeAations 
ef a whole Life, are all blaſted and withered by the Fortune of a 
Jingle Hour; and he who thought himſelf ſure of All, and 
ond actually poſſeſt of a great deal, the nex Moment hath 
not ſo much as the Hope of any thing left ro ſuſtain him. 
Ihe Third Confideraticn neceſſary upon this Occaſion is, 
That of the horrible Grievances and Hardſhips, the Cala · 
mitics and Miſeries, which War (ſuppoſing the very beſt 
of the Event and final Determination) does unavoidably 
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1 pacis cava bellum gerunt; & laborem ſhe otil 
ſuſtentant ; ut in pace fine injuria vivant. 

*- Simul parta ac ſperata decora unius horæ Fortuna ever- 
tere potelt. 


draw 
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draw both upon the Publick in general, and private Perſons 
in particular. And theſe indeed, when duly reflected upon, 


are ſuch, that the very Thought alone is Diſmal and full 


of Diſcouragement and Horror, 1 
A Fourth Reflection, will concern the Slanders and Ca- 
lumnies, the Reproaches and Curſes, which are ſure to light 
upon the Authors and firſt Beginners of any War. For the 
Misfortunes and Loſſes, which cannot but happen, will be 
ſure to aljenate the Affections, and provoke the Reſentments, 
of thoſe who ſuffer under them; and they, when thus in- 
cenſed, will not fail to expreſs thoſe Reſentments, in a very 
plentiful and bitter Manner: For, from what hath been 
laid already, we may eaſily be convinced, that, nothing lies 


more expoſed to the Tongues and Cenſures of the World, 


than War, And whoever is the Immediate Actor of the 
Miſchef, the main Burden will be ſure to fall upon the Prin- 
cipal. This, ſays Tacitus, is the particular Hardſhip of War, 
| that Men always make an unjuſt Diviſion of Events; all that 
ſucceeds well, every Man arrogates to himſelf; but all the Miſ- 
carriages and Loſſes, every one Shifts off from himſelf, and all 


Thoſe that fail in Execution, blame them whoſe Buſineſs it 
is to give give Orders; and they who iſſue Orders, lay rhe 
Blame upon Negligence and Failure in the Execution; and, 
ar the laſt Rebound, the Whole reſts upon the prince hims 
| ſelf.” Upon all the Accounts, the very juſteſt War, as St. Au- 
guſtine ſays, is odious and deteſtable; anda Prince does very 
ill, and Acts imprudently, when he engages in it, without ex- 
 treamly urgent Neceſſity. According to that Remark 
made upon Auguſtus Caſar. And therefore Kings muſt not ſuf- 
fer themſel ves to be won over to it, by thoſe buſie Incendiaries 
that fer the World on Fire, and deſire to incenſe their Maſter 
with groundleſs Jealouſies, orallure him with imaginary Con- 
queſt, meerly to gratiſie ſome particular Paſſion of their on, 
r Men, (who) as one deſcribes them) think Peace a Burden, 
and to live at Eaſe, a perfect Slavery; of ſuch Diſpeſitions, that 
Nature ſeems to have cut thom out for publick, Diſturbers; for 
they will neither be quiet themſelves, nor content to let other 
People be fo. And yet theſe very Perſons are commonly the 
moſt. backward and diſpirited, when once they come to 


„ Iniquiſlima Belſorum conditio hzc eſt; Proipera omnes 
ſibi vendicant, Adyerſa uni imputantur. i 
1Quibus in Pace durius ſeryitium eſt in id nati, ut nec ipſi 


raw eſcant, neque alios ſnant, F; _  Armity, 


Action; they talk big, and rake Towns, and bear whole 
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Armies, and entertain themſelves and others with the Plea- 
ſures and Advantages of a Camp, and the Love they have 
for Fighting; but ar laſt the old Proverb proves its own 
Truth, That + War is pleaſant to none, but thoſe who have 
never tryed it. Now, a wile Prince will take the beſt Care 
he can, to keep, and to promote the Peace of his Country; 
he will not be afraid of War on the one Hand; for this is 
mean and beneath his Courage: bur then he will not pro- 
voke, nor draw it upon himſelf on the other Hand; for | 
that is every whit as much unworthy of his Wiſdom, 

and rhe Effect of Hear and Inconſideration. For how raſh, 
how unreaſonable is it, to put his own, or another Go- 
vernment into needleſs Combuſtions; to give ſo many 
perſons the uneaſineſs of a long and anxious Suſpence be- 
tween Hope and Fear; and to drive things to that deſpe- 
rate Puſn, that he muſt at laſt, either ruine other People, 
or be ruined himſelf ? | 1 | 

23 The ſecond Branch of this Military Diſpenſation, I ſaid, 

The Second is carrying on the War, And for this, three rhings are 

Head, Car- neceſſary; Provifionand Ammunition ; Men: and Conduct, 

rying on or Skill in the Rules of War. The firſt is Proviſion of 

#be War. things uſeful and neceſſary for the War, and that ought to 

be done early and in good time. For it would be an in- 
tolerable Weakneſs and Reproach, to pu off the Supplies, 
which oughr conſtantly to be in readineſs, rill the very 
inſtant that our Occaſions call for the uſing of them. He 
that is to ſeek then, hath loſt himſelf; for a .*. Long Pre- 

aration is the ſureſt Expedient to procure a ſpeedy Victory. 

504 as for the Proviſions requiſite for the Honour and 

Safety of a Prince and his Government, in the uſual and 

ordinary State of Affairs, there hath been enough ſaid al- 
ready, in the former part of this Chapter; and that be- 
longs entirely to the Matter now before us, The principal 
Proviſions and Strengrhnings for War are three: Firſt, 
Money; which is the very Life and Spirits, the Nerves 
and Sinews of War; as hath been already ſhewed at large: 
Secondly, Arms Offenſive and Defenſive, which have alſo 
been ſpoken to before: Theſe Two are of common Uſe, Þ 

and whar a Prince ſhould always have plenty of in Reſerve, 

The third is Victuals; wirhout which an Army can nei- 

ther conquer, nor fight, nor live; if this be wanting, En- 

— — . —ä—wä 
Wo bellum inexpertis. So an 
„Nu apparandum eſt, ut vincas celetius, 
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gagements are needleſs, for your Men are cut off without 
ever a Blow ftruck ; and the Soldiers grow wild and un- 
ruly, and cannot Pry be kept under Government. 
* 4 hungry Army obſerves no Rules ; and Men ready to 


ſtarve cannot be expected to periſh in Obedience to Diſci- 


| pline Tis true, I mention'd a Proviſion of Neceſſaries 


fore; but that which I am now upon is a different thing, 
and laid in on purpole for this extraordinary Occaſion. One 
therefore of the earlieſt and moſt important Preparations 
for War, is, upon the firſt Thoughts or Motions towards 


any ſuch thing, to ſee that there be large and convenient 


Magazines, ſtor d with all manner of Victuals, Corn, Salt- 


Meats, and other proper Suſtenance, not only for the Army, 


which takes the Field, but for the Garriſons upon the Fron- 
tiers; ſo much as may enable them to hold out a Siege, if 
the Enemy ſhould find it for his purpoſe to fir down before 
them, and fo intercept all Supplies which ſhould come ro 
them from abroad. | 

The ſecoed thing requiſite for carrying on a War, is a 


competent Number of Hands, Men fit to make, or to re- zun. 


ceive an Aſſault. And here we ſhall be obliged to diſtin- 


uiſh between them. As firſt of all, between Private Soldiers, 


or thoſe who are commonly ſaid ro carry Arms; and Of- 
ficers, or Perſons in Commiſſion. The Private Soldiers are 
the Body, the Officers the Head, or Life of the Army; 
that which inſpires and directs every Motion, and by Vir- 


tue whereof they act. Now here, we will firſt of all con» 


fider the common Soldiers, who make the Bulk and main 
Subſtance of the Army, Of theſe there be ſeveral ſorts, 
ſome Foot, and others Horſe; ſome Natives, others Fo- 
reigners ; ſome the proper ſtanding Force of the Govern- 
ment, others Auxiliary Troops, or ſuch as are levied upon a 
particular Emergency. We ſhall do well to take a tran- 
ſient view of every one of theſe, and beſtow the Pains of 
comparing them a little together; that ſo we may be ſatis- 
fied which are beſt and moſt eligible: And then we will 
proceed farther to obſerve, what Methods are to be made 


| uſe of for the directing and governing our Choice; and 


what laſtly for the ordering and well- diſpoſing them, when 
thus levied, and got together. | 
Now, the Judgments of Men have been very different 


in the firſt Branch of rhis Compariſon. For ſome, and e- 


* Diſciplinam non ſervat jejunus Exercitus, 
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ſpecially the Barbarous and Undiſciplined Nations are much 
more for Horſe than Foor; but others are generally of 
the quite contrary Opinion. Indeed it may with great 
reaſon be affirmed, that if both are conſidered ſimply, and 
abſolutely without any regard to particular Exigences and 
Qualificarions, Foor are the much better of the two, for | 
rhey are of Service all along, and run through the whole 
Courſe of the War; no Place excludes them, no Action is 
achieved without them. Whereas the Horſe are often uſe- 
Jeſs ; for in Mountains and rough Countries, and where 
the Defiles are very ſtraight, and in the befieging and 
raking of Towns, they ſtand a General in very little ſtead, 
Fcor are a'ſo' more ready at Hand upon all Occafions ; 
they cannot lie far out of Call; and, as their Attendance 
and Service is more, ſo the Expence of raiſing and main- 
raining them, is conſiderably leſs. The Subfiſterice and 
Equipage of Horſe is extremely chargeable ; and even for 
that Action, where they are of moſt Advantage, Flank- 


iyg and Galling the Enemy ina Batre], if the Foot be well 
apf oinred, armed Subſtantially, and skilful in their Bufi- 


neſs, they wil ſtand the Shock, and maintain their Poſt 
very well. And accordingly, thoſe who ſer up for Maſters 
in this Art, uſually give them the Preference. The Horſe 
indeed are of greater uſe. in a pitch'd Batre), and for ma- 
king quick Work. For this (lays one) is the Quality of 
Horſe, that they ſoon get, or joon loſe the Day. The Foot, 
it is plain, cannot be {9 good at diſpatch ; nor can it be ex- 
pected they ſhould. Bar then they make amends another 


way, and as they are the ſlower, ſo they are a great deal 


„ 


the ſurer of the two. | | 1 

Nor do we find an entire Agreement of Opinions, con- 
cerning the next Article; whether Natives or Strangers 
are fitteſt to be made vſe of; tho to me rhe Odds appeat 
ſo very great, that I make no manner of difficulty to give 
it on the Natives Side. For certainly, we may expect bet- 
ter Principles, and greater Fidelity from Home- born Sub- 
jects, than we can from Strangers, who are Soldiers of 
Fortune, and only fight for their Pay. They will endure 


more, be better contented, ſubmit more quierly ro Orders, 
carry themſelves with more reſpect to their Officers, uſe 


mote Civility in Quarters, will think their Honour more 
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concerned; and when they come to Action, ſhew more 
Courage in the Engagement, as they cannot but have a more 
affectionate and tender Regard to their own- Country, for 
| the defence whereof they are engaged. Beſides, the Pub- 
lick ſaves more by them; they coſt a great deal leſs, and 
gare more ready at hand than Auxiliaries from abroad. 
For Foreigners are very often mutinous and grumbling 3 
and that ſometimes, juſt when there is occaſion ro make 
uſe of them: They commonly keep a great bluſtering, but 
5 have more of Inſolence and Vanity, than of real Service in 
| them : They are generally troubleſome, and a Burden to 
the Publick; eruel and oppreſſive to poor Country People, 
and fancy themſelves licenſed to plunder, as if it were an 
Enemy's Country, beeauſe it is none of their own. Then 
| the Expence of tranſporting them backward and forward, 
che Voyages by Sea, or long Marches by Land, are a pro- 
digious "Beth And, which is worſt of all, their Mo- 
tions are frequently ſo redious, and their Delays ſo many, 
that Opportunities are loft, incredible Damage ſuſtained, 
and the Seaſon of Action quite ſpent, before they come up. 
This, I ſay, ts very often the Caſe, and therefore where 
| Natives are equally qualify'd in other reſpects, and there 
is no want of Hands, theſe are certainly fitteſt to be em- 
| ployed. But ſtill this hinders not but that there may be 
; occaſions, in which a Foreigner's Aid is adviſable, and 
therefore this ſtating of rhe Compariſon is not to be look d 
upon as a concluſive Rule, nor of any Force againſt Caſes 
| of Neceſſity, or particular Convenience. But even then, it 
will be for the Safety of a Prince, to take heed that the 
| Strangers do nor ſucceed thoſe of his own Subjects; for 
though they may conſtitute a Part or Limb of the Army, 
yet they muſt by no means make up the main Body of it: 
For when once they feel themſelves ſuperiour, or but an 
equal Match for the Natives, there is danger of their ma- 
king uſe of ſuch an Advantage, to ſubdue and make a Prey 
of their Maſters that hired them, And Hiſtory takes no- 
tice of this Trick being play'd ſo often, that no prudent 
© Governour would run the riſque of ir, or put ſuch a Game 
: into Strangers Hands, And a fair Game to be ſure ir is ; 
for he that is Maſter of the Field, may be Maſter of all the 
Kingdom whenever he pleaſes. Again ; if there be a ne- 
cefliry for the Aſſiſtance of Strangers, let them be borrow- 
ed from our Allies and Confederates, whoſe Intereſts are 
imerwoven with gur gyn; and ſo. Whatever Damage one 
| ſuſtains, 


27. 
Ordinary 
and Subſi- 
diary. 


none but Tyrants; who becauſe they uſe their Subjects ill, 
ſenſible, how general a Hatred they have incurred; and 


home, 
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ſuſtains, will affect both. Upon which account we have 
reaſon to repoſe greater Confidence in their Fidelity, and 
to expect better Service, and more Zeal from them, than 
we can from more Strangers, who have no concern at all 
either with, or for us. To make ſuch then, not one's Re- 
fuge, but one's Choice, and to multiply them to the Dan- 
ger and Terror of one's own Subjects, is a Courſe fit for 


are afraid of them. They treat them as Enemies, and are 


therefore they dare not truſt them, for fear they ſhould 
have the Inclination to take it, when they are put into a 
Condition of Revenge; and turn thoſe Swords upon their 
Maſter, which he taught them to uſe for his Defence, but 
hath provoked them to uſe for their own. | 

As for the Ordinary and Auxiliary Forces, a Prince will 
find occaſion for both ſorts. Now the Difference betwixt 
theſe two is, that the former are but very few, they are 
conſtantly in Pay, and upon Duty, as well in times of 
Peace as of War. And of theſe therefore all that was ne- 
ceſſary hath-been delivered under the Proviſionary Part of 
Civil Prudence. Theſe are People entirely deſtined to War, 
this is their whole Trade, and therefore they ought to be 
perfect Maſters of it, dexterous in all manner of Exerciſe, 
and reſolute as well as skilful in handling their Arms. This 
is what the Moderns call the Standing-Forces of a King- 
dom; the Prince's Honour in Peace, his main Protection 
in War, and much of the Nature with that Inſtitution of 
the Old Roman Legions. Now it will be convenient that 
theſe ſhould be canton d out by Regiments in time of Peace, 
and quarter d in very ſmall Bodies, remote from one ano- 
ther, to prevent any Combinations among them, or the 
giving Diſturbance to the Publick. The Auxiliaries or 
Extraordinary Force, are much more numerous indeed; 
but then they are not perpetual, nor devoted to War, and 
nothing elſe. They have other Profeſſions to ſubſiſt upon; 
and theſe they follow, till the Service and Neceſſities of 
their Country draw them off: When this happens, and 
there is occaiion for their Aſſiſtance, they are called in by 
Beat of Drum, lifted and muſter d, led on, and taught 
their Military Exerciſes. And when the Service is over, 
their Buſineſs is ſo too; they are diſmiſsd again, rerurn 
ro their Trades, and work to maintain their Families at 
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Vou have now heard the Differences and Diſtinctions be- 28. 
tween Men of Arms; the next thing that requires good Ad- Choice of 

vice and Direction, is the Choice of them. And this in Men. 
truth is of mighty Conſequence, and will ask great Pru- 
dence and Care. It ſignifies but very little to draw toge- 
ther ſo many thouſand Men; for Armies are not to be va- 
lu'd by Tale; nor does Victory attend upon the greateſt 
Nani bur the braveſt Fellows. And commonly, thar 
part which turns the Day, and is in the hotteſt of the 
Action, conſiſts but of a few Squadrons in compariſon. A 
wild tumultuous Rout does more hurt than good. * 1: zs 
not a ſtrengthning, but a Burden ; and deſerves rather to be 
called the heavy Baggage that retard a Prince's March, than a 
Relief or Protection to him, So perfectly inſignificant are 
Multirudes void of Courage; and F The goodneſs of the 
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: Hearts and Hands is a better Security than the exorbitant 
: length of a Muſter-Roll. And thus you ſee, how great, and 
c how fatal an Error it is, for Commanders to preſs or pick 
y up the next Men they meer, or hire them at ſo much a 
f Month, without any diſtinction. Whereas they ought to be 
n rather nice and curious in making this Collection. And, 5 
: as its always the Reproach, ſo it ſomerimes proves the De- 
5 ſtruction of a Nation, to have an Army compoſed of the 
next Chance-Comers, perfectly ignorant of the thing they 
7 * undertake; the Sweepings of Gaols, the Scum of the Na- 
' tion, Lewd and Vicious to the laſt Degree, Bullies and 


T Braggadochio's ; bold in Plunder, and when no Enemy is 
| in ſight, but timorous and fwift of Foot aſſoon as Danger 
makes its Appearance. Or if you pleaſe, take that ancient 
? Deſcription, .*. Men trained up to no part of War but the Ru- 
pine and Robbery of it; Inſolent and Big; the Dirt and 


S Dregs of the Town ; Rakehells, whom Want and Wickedneſs 
T bath brought. intimately acquainted with Debauchery, and 
4 made exquiſite in Impudence and Villainy of every hand. 

7 Now in order to making a good Choice, the Ends they 29. 
. are to ſerve ought to be duly conſider d; which will res 
4 quire ſome Judgment and Application of Mind. And to 
ö — gy — — — * — — — 
5 1 Non vires hahet, ſed pondus ; potius impedimentum quam 
5 uxilium. 5 

1 ? t Manibus opus eſt bello, no nominibus. 3 
Aſſueti latrociniis bellorum; inſolentes ; galeati Lepores ; 
a urgamenta urbium, quibus ob egeſtatem & flagitia maxima 
i xccandi neceſſitudo. | 
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Five things ought 


UL which places People are uſually brought up to all ſorts 


* 


of Labour and hard Fare. So ſays Vegerius, * The Levies 


- 


* +-chiefh, to be made alt of the Country,; fer ſuch Men will 


barren, and rugged Situations, or elſe. from Sea-Coaſts; in 


Phat fir to 
For Vice and 


z * 


the Stature does nor ſeem tobe of that mighty We 


n 
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Ex Agris ſupplendum præcipuè robur exercittis; aptior 
Armis Ruſtica plehs, ſub dio & in laboribus enutrita ; ipſo 
ferræ ſuæ ſolo & coelo acrius animantur. 5 
_ | Vernacula multitndo, laſciyiz ſueta, lahorum intolerans, 
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* Their Bodies ſhould be clean, and well ſet, their Limbs rigbe, 
their . Countenance ſtern ; for theſe are good Indications of A 
Qualification moſt requiſite of all, a brisk and coltragions Mind. 
our huge, over-grown, fat, flabby Fellows, with oofe 
and waſhy Bodies, are good for nothing at all. TT 
In the Fourth Place, they ſnould look our for Men of 
lively Tempers, brave and reſolute Spirits, bold and daring, 
and valuing themlelves upon their Abilities ; ſuch as are 
greedy of Praif e; impatient to be out. done, and afraid of 
nothing ſo much as Diſhonour and 'Reprbath. © 
Laſtly, Their Condition is likewile df very great Conſe- 


quence: For thoſerhar are the very Lees and Pregs of the 


People, of a ſcandalous Character, or brought up in Lewd- 
neſs or Infamy ; or ſuch as have follow d lazy and ſedenta- 
ry Trades, or never knew any Buſineſs but following Plea- 
ſures and Women: In a Word, all manner of ſauntring 
and digraceful Profeſſions, render a Man extremely unfir 
for this, which muſt engage him in Activity, and all man. 
ner of Hardſhip. FF 
The next thing after the making a good Choice of pro- 
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| FL 
per Men for our purpoſe, is to qualifie them for Service by Diſcipline 


good Diſcipline.” For it is by no means enough, that Perſons 
capable of making good Soldiers are procur d, if that Capa- 
city be not improv'd, and they actually made ſuch; and to 


as little effect is it, that they are once made ſo, except they 


be kept ſo by habitual Practice afrerwards. There àre but 
very few Men in the World, who are valiant, merely from 


Nature and Diſpoſition; for, generally ſpeaking, Courage 


is owing to Inſtruction and Art, to Cuſtom and Diſcipline. 
And theſe things are of ſo exceeding great importance in 
War, that the Uſes and Advantage of them are never to 


be expreſs d. Good Diſcipline is really All in All. It is to 


this, that old Rome was indebred for all her Glories; this 
ſecur'd and enlarg'd her Conqueſts, and made her Miſtreſs 


of the World; all which that People were ſo ſenſible of, 
that no one Virtue whatſoever, nor even natural Affection 
to their own Children, was reputed more neceſſary, or had 


in higher Eſteem. Now the main Point of Diſcipline is 


{ Obedience ; and that old Rule expreſſes this Matter very 


truly and well, which ſays, that a Soldier ought always 
to be more afraid of his Officer than his Enemy. 


ds... 
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. Dura corpora, ſtricti artus, minax vultus, major animi 
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Two Parts. 


Exercitus. 


Now there are two great Ends, which this Diſcipline 
ſhould aim ar, which are, making good Soldiers, and good 
Men; and conſequently, ir muſt needs conſiſt of two parts; 
one of which reſpects the Valour, the other the Virtue or 
Manners of the Perſons concern'd to be kept under it. For 
the promoting of Valour, and perfecting them in the Buſi- 
neſs of their Profeſſion, three things are expedient. 

Firſt, Conſtant Exerciſing them in the handling of theit 
Arms, which ought to be the repeated Work of every Day, 
and never intermitred at all. And this is ſo eſſential to the 
very Being of an Army, that the Latin Tongue calls it by 
a Name which ſignifies Exerciſe. Now this is properly in- 
ſtructing them how to handle their Arms, and be expert in 
the uſe of them upon all occaſions; to prepare for, and by 
Juſt degrees advance to Action; to ſhoot and draw regular- 
ly upon their Enemy; to make the beſt of any defenſive 
Weapons they are provided with for themſelves ; to ſhew 
them diſtinctly every ching that is likely to happen in the 
midſt of an Engagement; to bring them acquainted with 
Tryals of that kind; and train them as in form and hear of 
Battel: And laſtly, to propoſe Rewards and Honour for 
Them that excel, and are moſt dexterous; by that means 
to quicken their Diligenee, and warm their Ambition. 
Secondly, Hard Labour, which is of great benefit for inu- 
ring them to Pain, or Toil, and Sweat, and Duſt: For * An 
Army improves and grows more vigorous by Labour, but lan- 
guiſhes and decays E Sloth and want of Employment. It alſo 
does good Service toward the Security of the in Army, the 
Fortifying of their Camp, and Diſpatch of Intrenchment. 
And therefore they ſhould be taught to break Ground, and 
caſt up well; to plant regular Palliſadoes, to raiſe ſtout 
Barricadoes ; to run, and fetch, and carry heavy Burdens ; 
for all theſe things are highly neceſſary, both to cover their 
own Lines, and defend themſelves; and likewiſe for the 
preſſing upon, and encloſing an Enemy. 3 5 

The Third thing they are to be inſtructed in, and accu- 
ſtom'd to, is exact Order; which as it is of infinite uſe, fo iq 
it likewiſe of different ſorts, according to the different po- 
ſture of Affairs, and Exigencies of War. Firſt it may be 
conſider'd with regard to the ranging and diſtributing of the 
Troops, cantoning them out, either into Battalions, or Regi- 
ments, or Standards, or Companies. Secondly, In the Diſ- 
— ͤ——vyv — — — — Gy — 
t Exercitus Labore proficit, Otio conſeneſcit. 
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poſition of the Camp; that due Diſtances and P dens be. 


obſerv'd in the ſeveral Quarrers ; that irs Avenues, Outlets, 
and Lodgment be conveniently order'd for Horſe and Foot; 
ſo that it ſhall be eaſie for every one to find his own Quar- 
ters, and proper Poſt. Thirdly, In Motions and Marches, 


whether only from Place to Place through the Country, or 


to front an Enemy; and here they are to be taught to keep 
their Ranks, to move equally, and at juſt Diſtances from 
each other, ſo as neither to go looſe and too far off, nor too 
cloſe and crowded together. All this Order is highly neceſ- 
fary, and is of great uſe in ſeveral reſpects. It adds much 


to the Beauty of an Army; is entertaining and marvellous 


delightful to all that ſee and obſerve ir; it cheers our Friends, 
and animates them ſtrangely; confounds our Enemies, em- 
boldens and inſpires the Soldiers themſelves with Security, 
and exceedingly facilitates all their Motions; and the obey- 
ing any Orders that ſnall be given by their Generals. For 


by this means the Word is no ſooner given, but, without any 


Noiſe or Confufion in the World, it is convey'd from one 
to another, and the meaneſt moſt private Man preſently un- 


derſtands the Mind of his ſupream Officer. , All the Forces 


receive their Leader i Command at once, and in an inſtant, with 
all the Order and Compoſedneſs imaginable, attend and execute 
the leaſt Significations of his Pleaſure, In a word, When Or- 
ders are well obſerv'd, they almoſt make an Army invinci- 


ble. And on the other hand, a great many Inftances have 
happen d, of Armies much ſuperiour in Number and Strength, 


and all other Advantages, which have been entirely routed, 
and cut to pieces, meerly for want of Diſcipline, and know - 


ing how to tranſmit, and obey Orders readily. 


The Second Part of Military Diſcipline concerns the Re- 
gulation of Manners; which naturally, and for the moſt part 
are ſcandalouſly diſſolute and extravagant, and to the Re- 
formation of which a Camp brings greater Obſtructions, 
than any other Place or Condition of Humane Life: . I 7s 
not eaſie for Men that are engag d every Day in Blows and Blond, 
to keep a juſt Temper, and ſtrict Virtue, But yet how diffi- 
cult ſoever the bringing them to this be, it is neceſſary to be 
attempted, and ought to be taken Pains in; and eſpecially 


K ů — — - 


Imperium Ducis ſimul omnes Copiæ ſentiunt: & ad nu- 
tum regentis ſine tumultu reſpondent. 


Aſſidue dimicantibus difficile Morum cuſtodire menſu- 


ram. : 


all 
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all poſſible diligence muſt be us d to eſtabliſh Three Vir- 


tues among them. 
Tue Firſt is Continence, in the larger and more compre. 
henfive:ſenſe:of the Word, as it is oppoſed to Exceſſes and 
Senſualities of all ſorts; Gluttony, Drunkenneſs, Debauche- 
ry with Women, and every other kind of Pleaſure, that is 
lewd and ſcandalous : All which are moſt unfir for Men of 
this Profeſſion; becaule ſuch Practices do manifeſtly debaſe 
the Courage and enfeeble both the Body and Mind of the 
Soldier. For Men of Arms (ſays Tacitus) preſently degene- 
rate from their Primitive Vigour, and grow, ſoft and tame, y 
#bandoning themſelves to Pleaſure. And Hannibal ſtands up- 
on Record, a ſcandalous Monument of a General, whom one 
Winter's Luxury perfectly melted down into Effeminacy, 
and made that great Man, who Conquer'd all before him, 
and was invincible by Arms, a Captive and Conqueſt to 
his own Vices. | 5 
A Second neceſſary Virtue is Modeſty. In Converſati- 

on firſt, and Words; free from Vanity and Boaſting, and big 
bluſtering Talk. For Courage exerciſes the Hands, and 
not the Tongue; and ſeeks its Praiſe, not from fine Speeches, 
but brave Actions. Men that are diſpoſed for War, are 
great in Deeds, bur unskill'd in Diſpute of Words; For in- 
deed theſe Engagements are of very different kinds: A Stout 
and truly brave Man is not forward to come to Action, but 
eager and violent in it, calm and compos d till he come 
to it. On the other Hand, your great Talkers are good fot 
nothing, and are only valiant in Words, as one hath very 
truly repreſented them. Now the Tongue is the Inſtrument 
of Counſels, as the Hand is of Action. But then there is 2 
Modeſty in Deeds and Behaviour too, by which I mean 2 
ready and entire Obedience, without any rrifling, or delaying, 
or diſputing the Commands of his Superiours, and pretend- 
ing to be wiſer than They. For .. Theſe, (ſays one) are te 7 
Properties of geod Soldiers, to be ready and willing, reſpeaful 1 
and obedient, | 


| | ne 
5 8 N nan 5355 . a 3 CES en 
Degenerat à Robore ac virtute Miles aſſuetudine Volup- * 


I Viri nati Militiæ Factis magni, ad Verborum aas 0 
certamina rudes. Diſcrimen ipſum certaminis differt. Vir 
fortes in opere acres, ante id placidi Verbis, Lingua fero 
- - os | | EE 

. Hzc ſunt bonz Militz, Velle, Verere, Obedire, 
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from all manner of Rapine and Violence; and nor ( as too 


frequently happens) turn Robbers and common Ravagers, 


and make every thing a Prey that comes within their reach: 
This in ſhort, is the Subſtance of Military Diſcipline, to 
which a General muſt give Force and Authority, by Lars 
geſſes and Rewards, bountifully ſcattered among thoſe that 
are tractable and valiant, and deſerving ; and by ſevere 


and exemplary Puniſhments inflicted upon the Refractory, 


and Idle, and Negligent. For Indulgence in an Army, is 
the Ruin of the Soldiery. = EM 
What hath been ſaid already may ſuffice for private Sol- 
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The Third Virtue is Abſtinence : By which Soldiers would 
learn Honeſty and Contendneſs, and keep their Hands clean 
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diers; and therefore rhe little I ſhall add more Concerns Of the 


the Officers; who are of ſo great Conſequence; that their Conmant 


Sd'diers can do nothing without them. For it is then no ders. 


longer an Army but a Rabble; a Body without a Soul; a 
Ship with Sails indeed to move, but no Helm to ſteer, no 


pilot to direct it. Of Theſe there are two forts. The Ge- 
neral, who is the Supream, and then the Subalterns; ſuch 
as Lieutenant, and Major. Generals, Brigadiers, Colonels, 


and ſo down. But the General is All in All; and he can 
be but One, upon Peril of Confuſion, and loſing All. Hence 
it is, that we commonly ſay, an Army is conſiderable in pro- 
portion as the General is ſo; * Thar he is worth all the reſt: 
more account to be made, more depending upon him; more 
Hope, or more Diſtruſt and Fear upon his Account, than 


the whole Body under his Direction. Now this General is 


either the Prince in Perſon; or ſome Perſon of Eminence for 
Proweſs and Conduct, choſen and commiſſion d by him, 
The Preſence of the Prince himſelf is of mighty Moment 


and Efficacy toward the obtaining a Victory; for it pro- 


vokes the Emulation, and inflames the Courage of his Sub- 
jects; and indeed, when the Preſervation of the Govern- 


ment, or any part of his Dominions, is the Occaſion of the 
War, his Perſonal Appearance ſeems highly expedient and 


neceſſary. In Diſputes of leſs Conſequence it may well 
enough be diſpenſed with: For ſo Tacitus adviſes, That 
Monarchs will not ordinarily expoſe their Perſons to the com- 


mon Hazards of War; but reſerve themſelves for the more im. 
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plus in Duce repones, quam in Exercitu. Tacit. 5 
* Dubiis Præliorum exemptus, ſummæ Retum & Imperii 


portant 


ſeipſum reſervet. Tacit. 
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portant Concern of the Government; and ftay till Extremiry 
calls them into the Field. f 

But be the General who, or of what Character he will, a 
good one he cannot be, without the following Qualifications. 
Firſt, Knowledge and Experience in the Art of War; one 
that hath ſeen and felt the different Events of War; f ac- 


doubtful Chances of the Field; and neither to be exalted 
with the One, nor dejected and diſpirited with the Other. 


Man of ſound ſubſtantial Senſe, cool and ſtrong Thought, 
weighed and ſteady Reſolution, free from Heat, and Raſh- 


Folly, but the Cauſe of infinite Misfortunes, and irrepara- 
ble Calamities. For Falſe Seps in War are hard to be reco- 
vered; and a Man may not have the .*. opportunity of playing, 
the Fool twice. For which reaſon we commonly ſay, 4 Ge- 


more ſolicitous to ſecure what he hath already, than eager of 
getting more to it, at the hazard of the whole, A Third is Vi- 
gilance and Activity, winning upon the Soldiers by impo- 
fing Labour and Hardſhip upon himſelf, and by his own 


he would have Them do. A Fourth is good Succeſs. Men 
indeed are not, cannot be Fortunate, as they pleaſe ; This is 
a peculiar and immediate Gift of Heaven; bur yet the Di- 
vine Providence does uſually give Succeſs to probable Means 
aad Endeavours ; and where the Three former good Quali- 
ties meet, this is very ſeldom wanting to crown them, In 
the mean while, it oughr not to ſeem ſtrange, that I give 
This a place here among the other Accompliſhments ; tho 
it be not ſo directly within a Man's own Power to acquire 
tt. For every Body knows what prodigious Effects the Per- 
ſuaſion of a lucky Commander produces; and how muck 
more bold, and daring, and aſſured thoſe Men are, who 


Fight under one, who hath been accuſtomed to Conquer. 


34. Having now done with thoſe Conſiderations, which relate 
Advice fer to neceſſary Proviſion of Ammunition and Men; we will 
Action. FR | 1 ** — —— — — —— ——ü— — FOG TECRIes | 
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= + Secundarum ambiguarumque rerum ſciens, eoque inter- 
titus. Tacit. | 


Non lics: in Bello is peccare---Ducem, oportet-potius Re- | 


ſpicere quam Perſpicere. | 
| proceed 


quainted with Conqueft and Defeat, the Succeſſes and the 
Secondly, Caution and provident Care; and conſequently a 


neſs, and eager Haſte ; which is not only an Argument of 


neral ſhould rather look, behind him than before him; and be 


Example going before, and leading them on to every thing 


have a Confidence in the Fortune of their General, and 
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proceed to the Rules and Directions proper to be obſery'd 
in the making uſe of both theſe. This Third Point is of 
infinite Conſequence; and the only thing that can render 
either of the former ſo ; for Strength and Numbers, Arms 
and Men, are but empty and imaginary Things without it. 
There muſt be Art and Addreſs, and not only Inſtruments, 
but Skill ro work with them. For * Counſel and Wiſdom 
achieves more and greater Exploits than Force. But it muſt 
be confeſſed, | that ro lay down ſuch Rules as ſhall be 
ſtanding, and eternally ſuitable to every Caſe and Circums 
ſtance, is abſolute impoſſible. Becauſe Theſe depend upon 
a vaſt variety of Accidents and Occurrences; all which muſt 
be taken into conſideration ; and the Perſon will be oblig d 
to comply with, and accommodate himſelf ro them. And 
upon this Account it was ingeniouſly obſerv'd; That Men 


did nor ſo propetly guide their Affairs by Counſels; as their 


Affairs guide and determine them; Thar a Man muſt make 
War by his Eye; that is; he muſt obſerve and act upon Diſ- 
cretion; and the wiſeſt Junto that ever ſat, cannot be ſo 
proper Judges at a diſtance, of what is to be done, as He 
who ſees, and muſt take his Meaſures upon the Spot. For 
there area Thouſand unforeſeen Emergencies, which change 
the whole Scene, and put a new ſurpriſing Face upon the 
Matter; and confequently require that a Man ſhould ſteer 
2 new Courſe, and govern himſelf accordingly. Bur how- 
ever, tho we cannot be ſo particular and full, but that large 
Reſerves muſt be made for diſcretionaty Proceedings; yet 
there are ſome Methods ſo general, and ſo fixr, that no 
Man can be miſtaken in obſerving them; nor can any con- 


7 ſiderate Author, who treats of this Subject, overlook, them: 
: Some few of theſe I ſhall briefly repreſent to my Reader 
8 here, and leave it to him from his own Obſervation or Ex- 
F perience, to add more, as he ſhall ſee occaſion. Now of 
i theſe there are two ſorts : Some of conſtant uſe throughout 
n the whole Courſe of the War: Others accidental and occa- 
| lonal only, as Times, or Places, or other Circumſtances 
te ball happen to make them ſeaſonable. I begin with rhe 
f Former ſort. V» „ 3 
The firſt of theſe is Watching all Opportunities with the 
= urmoſt Diligence ard Circumſpection; ſecuring all that 
35 offer, that none ſlip by unprofitably; and at the ſame time 


* Plura Conſilio quam Vi perficiuntur, 
1 Conſilium in Arena, „ 8 
G 2 | pres. 
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preventing and countermining che Enemy, that he ſhall 
Have no benefit by thoſe that are pur into His Hands. For 


Opportunity hath a large Run, a mighty Stroke in all Af- 
fairs of Human Life, and more eſpecially in War ; where 
one lucky Hit does more ſometimes, than all the Hands 
and Heads of a Kingdom pur together. . 
The Second is, Making his Advantage of Reports; for 
be they true or falſe, they are capable of doing great Service, 
and 1 while they are freſh and warm. Common 
Fame begins, continues, ends Wars; exalts Men's Minds with 
aſſured Hopes, dejects them with pannick Fears, They Fight 
as the News gces; and many a Field hath been loſt and 
won, by Virtue of a current Rumor ; which tho' ſo power- 
ful in its Effects, had yer perhaps little or no Foundation to 
ſtand upon it ſelf. This laſt Advice chiefly regards a Man 
as yet unſettled in his Meaſures: But when the Scheme 
is laid, and he is not only derermin'd fo much as in thoſe 
Circumſtances one can, bur hath entred upon his Defigns, 
Then my Third Direction is, not to trouble himſelf about 
any ſuch Rumours. He will do well indeed to get well in- 
form d, and to conſider of them carefully; bur {till ro pro- 


ceed in his own Methods, To do what he is able, and 


what in Duty and Decency he is oblig'd to; what Reafon 
preſcribes, and there to reſt ; and expect the Event, as a 
wiſe and a brave Man ſhould do. 1 OS. 

But above all, let him in the Fourth place, take heed of 
being too confident and ſecure ; for this will lead him in- 


- tro infinite Miſtakes and Inconveniencies, perhaps never to be 


retriev d. A Man thinks meanly of his Enemy, as if he 
were deſpicable, and not worth his Care; and this betrays 
him to Negligence, and Thoughtleſneſs, and Sloth. Now, 
This is the moſt dangerous and deſtructive Condition that 
à State of War is capable of. For whoever deſpiſes his E. 
nemy, does moſt certainly expoſe and betray himſelf ; and 


give that ſo deſpiſed Enemy an Advantage, which if no o- 


ther Conſideration did, would fingly render him extreamly 
formidable. I Security is uſually the Forerunner and Occaſim 
of great Diſtreſs. No Body is ſo quickly defeated, as the Man 
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* Farm bella conſtant, fama bellum conficit, in ſpem me-. 
tumve impellit animos. 5 
+ Frequentiſſimum initium Calamitatis, Securitas, Nemo 
celerius opprimitur, quam qui non timet. Nil tutò in hoſte 
teſpicitur. Quem ſpreveris, valentiorem negligentia _—_ 
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that is under no Apprehenſien of Danger. Nothing in an E- 


nemy can be deſpiſed with ſafety ; for even that Careleſneſs, 
whieh naturally ſprings from Contempt, gives him more power 


to do you Miſchief. Theſe Reflections are true in their moſt 


general Senſe; but in War nothing oughr to be deſpiſed: be- 
cauſe there nothing is or can be frivolous enough to juſtifie or 
deſerve it; for it often happens, that what we look upon to 
be very ſmal: and inconſiderable in it ſelf, is yet fruitful in 
great variety of Conſequences, and even prodigious Effects. 
+ Small Mot ions are often followed by monſtrous Events; and 
therefore as nothing of this kind ought to perplex us with anxious 
Fears of it, ſo neither ought any thing to lull us aſleep with the 
Nlizht of it, as not worth our Notice and Care, | 
Fifthly, He ought to be extreamly curious, and inquiſi- 
tive into the Condition of his Enemy, and the poſture of 
his Affairs; particularly, he ſnould be ſure to get certain In- 
formation of the following Points. The Temper and 
Complexion, the Inclination and Deſigns of the Comman- 
der in chief; the Temper of the People and Army under 
him; what their Manners are, and in what way they live; 
the Situation of the Places, and Condition of the Country 
all round about his Camp; and where either the Scene of 
Action, or any Motions of his Army may probably be, 
And This was Hannibals peculiar Excellence. 
As for Engagement and Action it ſelf, ſeveral things 
muſt be taken into Conſideration; the Time, the Place, the 
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Perſons againſt whom, the Manner how, a Man engages; For Bags 
Otherwiſe it may be as unſucceſsful as it is an ill-advis'd els; 


Attempt. A Barrel oughr never to be hazarded, but upon 
great Deliberation, and very preſſing Reaſons to perſuade it. 
Any other Method leſs hazardous is rather to be choſen; 
He ſhould try to break and tire out his Enemy; to harraſs 
him with long Marches; ro batter him with tedious En- 
campments; with incommodious Places; with want of 
Proviſion, and other Conveniencies. In ſhorr, To beat him 
any other way, rather than by Dint of Sword. For the 
Chance of War i extreamly dangerous and uncertain : One 
Moment turns the Scales, routs and overthrows the Victorious 
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+ Sxpe parvis momentis magni caſus; ut nil timendi, fic ni- 

hil contemnendi. FTT 
Incerti Exitus pugnarum. Mars communis, qui ſæpe 

ſpoliantem & jam exultantem everit, & perculit ab abjecto. 
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Place. 


VI. 


tented, and deſert apace. | ere 
is no ſubſiſting long; and therefore A deſperate Diſeaſe muſt 
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in the midſt of Foy and Plunder, and carries the juſt. before 
beaten knd deſpairing, triumphant out of the Field. | 

A General then muſt never ler Matters come to this Ex- 
tremity, except it be very ſeldom : That is to ſay, when 


abſolute neceſſity compels, or ſome great Occafion perſuades 


him to it. The Caſes of neceflity are ſuch as theſe; when 
you feel Difficulties grow upon you daily; when you are 
reduced to want of Proviſion 3 when Money runs low, and 
no Supplies can be had ; when your Soldiers grow diſcon- 
In ſuch Circumſtances there is 


have a deſperate Cure; for you can bur periſh either way. 
For the Occaſions which may render itadviſable, I reckon 


the manifeſt Odds of Strength on your fide, either in Num- 


bers, or in other Qualifications ſuperiour ro the Enemy ; 
when Victory ſeems to invite, and ſtretch out her hand on 
purpoſe ro be receiv'd and embrac d; when the Enemy is 
at preſent conſiderably weakened by ſome Detachment, or 
otherwiſe; or not yet fully join d; but expects in a wy 


ſhorr time to be compleated or reinforced, and will then bid 


you Battel: When you have it in your Power to ſurprize 
them, and they imagine you are at a Diſtance, and incapa- 
ble of reaching them: When he is haraſs d, or taking Refreſh- 


ment: When he is divided, and Parties are out Petrolling, 


or upon Booty; buſie in Victualling their Camp, or their 

lorſes fore d to be Stabl'd up at a diſtance ; and feed upon 
dry Mear, for want of Forage near their Camp. : 
The Place of Engagement deſcrves alſo to be very dili- 
gently confider'd ; this being of very great Importance in 
Action. One may venture ro ſayin general, That it is by 
no means prudent to wait for the Enemy in your own Coun- 
trey; his Entrance rhither ſhould, if poſſible, be prevented; 
and you ought either to advance and meet him, ſo as to 
make his Territories the Seat of War; or elſe ro ſecure your 
own Paſſes, and ſtop. him at his approach. But if he have 
already vanquiſhed that Difficulty, and got Footing; it is 
by no means adviſable to run the Riſque of a Battel, except 
you have another Army in reſerve to ſuſtain and recruit 
you ſpecdily. For this would be to play a deſperate Game, 


and to ſtake All upon one ſingle Throw. But when Mat- 


ters draw toward an Engagement, the Ground ought to be 
well viewed, and prudently choſen; and as you find it for 
your own, or your Enemies Convenience, you muſt ma- 
nage your ſelf accordingly: For the Ground it ſelf is a very 
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great, and ſometimes almoſt an inſuperable Advantage. 
' Now, a plain open Country is moſt convenient for the Horle, 
becauſe this gives them Room to wheel and Scour in; but 


you narrow Defiles, and Places full of Boggs, Moraſſes, 


itches and Trees, are moſt Favourable to the Foot, be- 
in and Flank them. | 

A General muſt allo be Careful with whom he engages, IX. 
and never venture a Battel with an Enemy ftronger than Perſons, 
himſelf. Now, this Strength is not always to be meaſured | 
by Numbers; bur by the Courage and Reſolution of the 
Men. And nothing makes Men ſo Valiant as Neceſſity; be- 
cauſe this is almoſt an invincible Enemy ; and therefore the 


cauſe Theſe give no Opportunity to the Cavalry to break 


Streſs of it awakens all our Powers ro make Oppoſition. 


Upon this Account it is a good Rule, never to fight with 
Men reduced to deſperare Circumſtances, but rather to put 
an Opportunity intotheir Hands of being upon better Terms 
with you. And this agrees exactly with the Counſel given 
in the former Paragraph, of not Hazarding an Engagement 
in one's own 5 becauſe the Enemy ine then be 


forc'd to make a Deſperate and Bloody Buſineſs of it; as 


being ſenfible, that if he happen to be worſted, there is na 
avoiding of utter Ruin. No Fort to protect, no Retreat to 
receive, no freſh Succours to relieve and ſuſtain them, and ſo 

nothing in Proſpect but certain Victory, or certain Death. * 

As forthe Manner of engaging, That is certainly the beſt, X. 
which is moſt Ad vantageous, and likely to ſucceed; whe- Manner. 
ther Surprize, or Stratagem, or making a Feint; pretend- 

ing to retreat for Fear, to draw the Enemy out of a good 

Poſt, or into an Ambuſcade, and take them in a Trap, 

Thus F the Expectation of Victory i the very Inſtrument made 

uſe of to work their Qverthrow $ Watching all their Motions 
narrowly, king Advantages of every falſe Step; and 
charging them when and where they are leaſt in a Conditi- 

to receive the Attack. 

For the due management of a formal and ranged Battel, 36. 
theſe following things are very expedient. The Firſt, and Form'd 
indeed the Principal, is a regular Diſpoſition of one's Men, Barrels. 
and Marſhalling every part of the Army in their proper 
Place and Order. A Reinforcement, Secondly, conſtantly 
ready; ſo near at Hand, that they may pour in upon the 
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Spe Victoriæ inducere, ut vincatur. 
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Ude neceſſitas in loco, ſpes in virtute, ſalus ex Victoria. 
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In the Acti- 


on it ſelf. 


of Wiſdom: 


leaſt notice; and yet ſo much under Covert, that the Ene- 
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my may nor diſcern, or be at all aware of any ſuch Thing, 
till they are actually upon them. And tho this Reſerve be 
not very conſiderable in it ſelf, yet the Effects of them will 
be ſo; for in a Hurry there is nothing ſo Ridiculous and 
Deſpicable, but it is able to create or increaſe our Confuſi- 
on. And * in all Engagements the Conqueſt i firſt gain d up- 
on the Eyes and Ears; for when once their Senſes are ſtruck, 
and make a Report full of Terror, the Heart fails, the Hands 
row faint and feeble, and all is our own. A Third uſual 
Direction is, To be firſt in the Field, and ftand ready in 
Form of Bartel. This gains time, and gives a Comman- 
der Leiſure to do what he ſees fit, with Deliberation and 
Eaſe; it likewiſe animates our own Men, and diſcourages 
the Enemy, who meaſure our Aſſurance by our Forward- 
neſs. Beſides, This is to make our ſelves the Aggreſſors, 
and the firſt Blow is commonly given with more Spirit and 
Reſolution, than it is received. A Fourth Expedient is, a 
Becoming, Bold, Brave, and reſolute Aſpect in the Gene- 
ral and the reſt of the Commanders; when their Counte- 
nances do not only ſpeak their own Courage, but inſpire 
and animate thole that want it. The Fifth and Laſt, is a 
ſeaſonable and pertinent Exhortation to the Soldiers; en- 
couraging them to do well, repreſenting to them, the Glo- 
ry, the Advantages, nay, the Safety of behaving themſelves 
 Gallantly ; That Infamy and Reproach, Danger and Death, 
are the certain Portion and Fate of Cowards. For .. the 
4% Fear, the leſs Danger always : Courage i its own Defence; 
and the readieſt way to ejcape Death, is boldly to face, and ge- 
nereuſly to deſpiſe it. He that runs, haſtens to his own De- 
ſtruction; and for one tha; falls in the Heat of Action, 


there are Ten cut to Pieces in the Flight. 


When once the Armies are engaged, the General is to 


obſerve on which fide the Advantage inclines; and if he 


find his own Party give Gronnd, he is then to act the Part 


of a Firm Undaunted Mind; to do all that can be ex- 


pected from a Reſolute Officer, and a Gallant Soldier. 
To raily them again ; lead them on in Perſon, and bring 


them out of their Confuſion ; ſtop them in their Retreat; 
throw himſelf into the midſt of them; hearten and encou- 


* 


* Primi in omnibus Præliis vincuntur Oculi & Aues. 
Minus Timoris, minus Periculi; audaci 
 Effpgere mortem, qui eam contemnit. 
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rage them to a Second Shock, by all manner of means; and 


in his whole Behaviour ro give evident Demonſtration, 


both to the Enemy and his own Soldiers, of his own Bra- 
very, and Preſence of Mind ; that his Head, his Hands, 
his Tongue are free from Fear and Confuſion, and ſerve 
him for proper Orders, and vigorous Action, with all Im- 
aginable Readineſs, and Addreis. 
If his own Side be Superiour, and the Fortune of the 
Field reſt there, his Duty is to repreſs, and Check their Ea- 
gerneſs ; ro prevent their Scattering and Diſorder, by roo 
fierce and obſtinate a Purſuir. For in this Caſe, he oughr 
to be Apprehenſive of a Turn, which hath often happened; 
that the vanquiſhed may take Heart again when they feel 
themſelves hard preſs d; and by making a deſperate Puſh, 


rally upon, and rout their Conquerors. For Neceflity is a 


furious Miſtreſs, and puts Men upon very violent Methods. 
* When Men are ſurrounded with Death, Deſpair emboldens 


them ; and after Hope is loſt, Cowards turn Stout, and Fear 


it. ſelf takes up Arms. Rather therefore let him open a Paſ- 
ſage, and facilitate their Flight; bur leaſt of all muſt he 
ſuffer his Men to fall upon the Booty, and while they are 
employ'd in rifling, and all in Diſorder, endanger the being 
made a Prey themſelves. Victory, when obtain d, muſt be 
uſed with Moderation and Prudence; for Victory it ſelf is 


not always Safe; if it be ſtained with Barbarity and bru- 


tiſh Uſage, and put the Enemy out of all Hope, it may 
turn to very ill Account, and add to our Danger. For 
Neceſſity and Ill Treatment give an edge to the dulleſt Soul; 
even Deſpair ſometimes produces Hope ; and no Bite 1 ſo Keen, 
as That, when Extremity is provoked and makes her Teeth 
meet. On the other Hand, as it is more Human, ſo it is 
really more Adviſable and Safe, to uſe a beaten Foe gently ; 
to leave room for Hope, and encourage Overtures of Peace; 


not to ravage his Country, nor to make Havock and Deſo- 


lation, where ſoever we come. For Rage and Fury are very 
fierce and dangerous wild Beaſts; and therefore we ſhould 
take care not to let them looſe. A Wile General will like- 
wiſe behave himſelf with Temper and Modeſty, upon his 
duccefles ; for Inſolence is moſt unbecoming a Man con- 
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lenaviam Neceſſitas acuit; ſæpe Deſperatio ſpei causã eſt. 
Graviſſimi ſunt morius irritate neceſſitatis, | 
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Childiſh andRidiculous. Tis only to commit the carrying 


ſeaſe? After this, It will become his Courage ra entertain 


the juſteſt Arms, and moſt commendable Undertaking, 


the Privilege of of lying down inthe Bed of Honour: And 
fare a Decent and Reputable Death is much rather to be 
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verſant in War ; moſt abſurd in one, who cannor bur haye 


been upon that Account acquainted with the Inconſtancy 
of Fortune; and ought to remember its Ebbings and Flow. 


ings, how quickly it rolls oyer to another Shore; how 
ſtrange thoſe Revolutions are, by which Proſperity ſome- 
times takes its Riſe out of extream Adverſity; and on the 
Contrary, final Ruin begins at Great, Good Fortune. That 
ſome Men are drown'd with Two Foot of Water, and loft 
when they eſteem themſelves moſt ſafe. That more die of 
Surfeirs, than of Hunger; and ſome have.. not Stomach 
ſtrong enough to digeſt a plentiful Meal of my. ere That 
Fortune 1j perfect Glaſs, and apteſt to be broken when it j clear- 
eft and fineſt, And therefore all Confidence in it 1 Faithleſ; 
and Unſafe ; and the Conqueronr frequently taken Captive in 
the midſt of Security and Triumph. | | ; 
If you are beaten, it is an Inſtance of Wiſdom to know it; MW « 
to examine well your Circumſtances, and confider what 
your Loſs is. And never think to ſtifle your Misforrune, or 
Fancy, that This is nothing, All will be well again, and no 
body know it; for ſuch Hopes are triflng and vain; and P 
the Contrivance of ſuppreſſing the News of your Defeat is MW © 


of it to uncertain Rumours, which repreſent nothing truly, 
and will make the Matter Ten times worſe. You muſt 
therefore apply your ſelf to a full and ſerious Conſideration 
of the Caſe; for how will you ever be able to find out 3 
Cure if you do not firſt ſearch to the bottom of your Di- 


better Hopes, to Refreſh his Forces with all imaginable 
Diligence; to call in freſh Succours, and make new Levies; 
and put good ſufficient Garriſons into all his Places of 
Strength. And after all, if Providence be ſtill contrary, as 
indeed ſometimes it is ſo far from ſeeing fit to proſper, that 
one would almoſt imagine it perfectly ſets its ſelf againſt 


there is always one Remedy left; for no Man can be deny d 


choſen, than a Life of Contempt and Reproach. 8 
And thus we have gone through the Second Head of thi W- + 
. ras 3 7 


.*. Magnam Felicitatem concoquere non poſſunt. Fortunas MY * 
vitrea eſt, tunc cum ſplendet, fravgitur, O infidam Fiduciam . T! 
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Subject concerning Military Matters, excepring only, that 
there is One Objection ariſing upon it, which ſome ſcrupu- 
lous People may think neceſſary to be reſolved. And, That 
is, whether Subrilty and Deceir, Feints and Stratagems are 
abſolutely againſt them, and decry them in all Caſes whar- 
ſoever. They tell you no Circumſtances can juftifie a 
Practice ſo contrary to Virtue and Truth, and unworthy 
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Men of Honour and Conſcience; and therefore that Remark 
of Virgils will by no Means go down with them. 


4 
5 


oy Courage and Cunning both, the Laurels claim, 
A Foe u Privileg d; that very Name ©) 
Protects Deceit and Stratagem from Shame, 


We find Alexander the Great ſo exceeding nice in his Pun- 
ctilio, that he would nor ſo much as take the Advantage of 


a dark Night, but declared, he ſcorn d a ſtollen Victory. F 1 


had rather have occaſion to be ſorry for my ill Fortune, than to 
be aſhamed for my good Succeſs, Of the ſame generous Tem- 
per were the old Romans; They ſent back the Schoolmaſter 
of the Faliſci, who proffered to betray them; and the Trea- 
cherous Phyſician to Pyrrhus, who was ready to poyſon him. 
They always pretended to Virtue and down-righr Honeſty, 
dealt fairly and above-board, diſclaim'd and diſcountenan- 
ced all their own Country-men, who gave themſelves a Li- 
berty of doing otherwiſe ; reproached the Greeks and Afri- 
cans with breach of Faith; and turned their Craft and Cun- 
ning into a Taunt and a Proverb, * They made it a Prin- 
ciple, That thoſe only are Conqueſts indeed, which are 
rain'd by Dint of Courage, by honeſt and juſt Methods, 
and ſuch as caſt no Blemiſh upon the Conqueror's Honour: 
Bur as for thoſe which are the Acquiſition of Subtlety and 
dtratagem, they are neither generous, nor reputable, nor 
ſafe, nor laſting. For thoſe who are beaten upon theſe 
Terms, do not look upon themſelves to be fairly vanquiſh- 
ed; and the effects of thar is what the Hiſtorian obſerves : 
f They impute their Defeat to a Chance, to the Subtlety of the 
General, who took hi Advantage, and dealt indireftly : And this 
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they do not think, a Victory, but a Trick and a Cheat. And 
again, He ſcorn'd to revenge himſelf by foul play and S urprize, 
but took up Arms fairly, and came into the Field openly, and 
carv'd out his Vengeance with hu Sword. 

Now theſe Reflections, I muſt own, are very juſt, but 
then they muſt not be extended too far. There are in- 
deed Two Caſes, wherein ſuch Rules are obligatory ; That 
I mean of Perſonal Quarrels, and Diſpures between private 
Men; and that of National Controverſies too, where the 
Matter in queſtion concerns ſome former Engagements; or 
when there have been mutual Alliances and Compacts trea- 
ted formerly between them. But where neither of theſe is 
the Caſe; that is to ſay, in a formal and direct War, and 
where no Faith hath been given, and conſequently none 
can be broken, it is allowable to humble and defeat an E- 
nemy any manner of Way: For the Proclaiming of War i 
like paſſing Sentence of Death; ail againſt whom it is de- 
nounc'd, lie under Condemnation ; and if that Sentence 
were juſt, it will be lawful ro exterminate and bring them 
ro Execution, by the ſnatching every Opportunity and Ad. 
vantage of doing ir. This agrees with the Notion of very 
brave and deſervedly renowned Generals, who have been 


fo far from diſdaining or condemning a Victory obtain d by 


Subtlety and ſecret Straragems, that they make no Scruple, 
even of preferring it before thoſe that are acquir'd by Dint 
of Blows, and open Force. And accordingly they made 
Diſtinctions in their Sacrifices of Thanks upon theſe Occaſi- 


ons ; ordering the moſt valuable, an Ox, ro be offer'd up 


for the former ſort; whereas a Cock was eſteem d Acs 
knowledgment ſufficient, and more ſuitable to the Advan- 
tage of the Latter. Nor is it Their Opinion only, but 
even the great Chriſtian Doctor, St. Auguſtine, thought it 
no way diſagreeable to the Strictneſs even of Our Religion, 
to give this Determination of the Matter. * When a rigb. 
teous Mar i begun, whether Men fight ly open Force, and fu. 
mal Engagements, or by Subtlety and Stratagem, and ſecret 
Ambuſcade, it mahes no difference in the Fuſtice of the Pn- 
geeding. And indeed a State of War, in the very Nature of 
the Thing, hath ſome Privileges reaſonably allow'd to it, e 
ven againſt what Reaſon in other Matters would think ne- 
ceflary or allowable. And ſurely in Time and Place conve- 
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nient, a Man is not bound to refuſe any Occaſion; for Why ; 
ſhould it not be counted as fair to take the Advantage of 

an Enemies Indiſcretion and Folly ; as it is to make the beſt 

of their Weakneſs, or their Cowardize ? And yet no Man, 

that I know of, ever pretended, that it was umbecoming a 

General to attack his Enemy, except both their Courage, 

or their Numbers were in all Points a Match, and equal to 
o . 

Let us now Proceed in the laſt Place, to the Third Head 397 
of this Subject, which concern Gonduct in Military Mat- The Third 
ters; which, as it is the Shorteſt, ſo is it likewiſe the Toy- Head, Pus- 
fulleſt and moſt Defirable of all the reſt; Putting an End, *ing an 

'Lmean, to the War by Peace. Peace! There is Muſick in End to the 
the very Sound, Delight and Advantage in the thing; it is r. 
Beautiful and Charming in any Dreſs, and infinitely Pro- 
firable for all Parties, both the Victors, and Vanquiſned. 


* The ſweeteſt Bliſs that e er indulgent Heav n 

To ſmooth the Storms of Human Life hath given. 
| Repeated Pomps and Trophies of the Field, 

To the ſoft Triumphs of One Treaty yield: 

Thoſe Laurels full of Blood and Blemiſh are; 
Hie only conquers, who concludes the War. 


But the Advantages I confeſs, tho univerſal, are not diftri- 
bured in equal Proportions ; the Loſers by the War, have 
by much the greater and more ſenſible Share of them. And 
theſe, who are ſuppoſed ro be enfeebled and reduced, muſt 
be adviſed, to keep themſelves ſtill in a poſture of Defence, 
and preſerve an Air ar leaſt and ourward Appearance and 
Reſolution, and Courage ftill unbroken, and Hope of a 
more favourable Change of Affairs: For (as hath been ſaid 
before) He that is deſirous of Peace in good Earneſt, muſt 
be always ready for War; and That Obſervation is moſt 
true, That the Beſt and Happieſt Agreements are made in 
the Field, and treated with Sword in Hand. But tho Peace 
be never ſo deſireable and convenient for our preſent Cir- 
cumſtances, yet even a gœod thing may be bought too dear. 
We muſt not therefore be ſo immederately Fond of it, as 
not to take Care that it be Honourable, and upon fair and 
a Pax optima rerum, 
Quas homini noviſſe datum eſt ; Pax una Triumphis 
Innumeris potior 6 
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Reaſonable Terms; For if this be not rightly ad juſted, 
however that common Notion may prevail of a counterfeit 
and baſe Peace, being better than a juſt and Creditable a War; 

et a Prince had better preſerve his Liberty at the Price of 
E and hazard all gloriouſly, than ſubmit himſelf and his 
People to vile reproachful Terms, and live in Slavery and 
Infamy. A Peace then ſhould nor be patch d up for a pre- 


tent Turn, and to Skin over a Sore ; but it ſhould be tree 


and fair, without Trick, or Deſign, or deceitful Reſervati- 


ons; ſuch as may entirely end the War, and not only ſuſpend 
Acts of Hoſtility for a while, and ſo protract, and kindle 
War afreſh. For * Downright War 1 5 than a ſuſpecled 
Peace. But, all This notwithſtanding, when Matters are 
brought to an Extremity, a Man muſt comply whether he 
will or no, and make the beſt Terms he can. When the 
Pilot ſees himſelf ready to be Shipwrackt, he lightens the 
Ship, and is content to fave his Life with the Los of his La- 
ding; and thus it often happens, that the throwing all over- 
board in the Caſe before us; inſiſting upon no Demands, 
but committing our ſelves entirely to the Mercy of the Con- 

ueror, ſucceeds very happily. For . Proſperity hath 4 

oftening Influence upon generous Adverſaries, and they feel their 


Anger melted into Pity; and the more they have it in their 


Power, the leſs Inclination they find to take a Revenge. 
The Proſperous and Triumphant muſt give me leave to 
adviſe them, that they would nor be over-nice, and difficulr 
to grant a Peace; for, tho perhaps the vanquiſh'd- get a- 
bundantly more by it than the Victors, yet ſtill even Theſe 
get a great deal. For, ſuppoſing the beſt Fortune, and the 
eaſieſt Terms the thing will admit, yet the carrying on of a 
War, cannot but be a Matter of infinite Trouble and In- 
convenience. And Lycurgus had another Conſideration, for 
which he thought it always in expedient to be often at War 
with one and the fame Enemy, becauſe this is training him 
up, as it were, and teaching him the Trade, till at laſt he 
grow as expert as his Maſters; and learn not only to defend 
himſelf, but to attack us. The Teeth of Beaſts in the Ago- 
nies of Death are exceeding venomous, and the Wounds 
made by them then, commonly prove mortal. 
. . eee | hl EY 3 
* Pace ſuſpectã tutius Bellum. - a 
victores qui ſunt alto animo, ſęcundæ res in miſerationem 
ex ira ver tunt. | 5 
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* Valour's laſt Efforts bold and dangerous ars, 
And double Fury rages in Deſpair. 


And beſides, the Contingencies of War are more than can 
poſſibly be foreſeen ; they are intricate, and dark, and the 
ifue always uncertain. One unlucky Action may blaſt 

all that went before; and therefore A good Peace, which 
ſecures Al, 1s much ſafer and more eligible, than an abſolute 
Viſtory at diſtance, and in reverſion only; becauſe That i in 
the diſpoſal of Providence, and may never be yours ; but thy in 
yur own hand, and you have it attually in poſſeſſion. So 


great a difference ought we to make between Things Pre- 


ent, and thoſe that are Future, and but in Proſpect; if no 
other Argument concutr d to balance our Choice. But it 
deſerves to be remembred further, that the Sting lies uſually 
in the Tail; that Fortune is always floating and inconſtant; 
and the longer ſne hath favour d us already, the greater 
reaſon we have to apprehend, that ſhe will be ſhifting 
ſhortly. And .. No Man tan with ſafety to himſelf tempt 
dangers, which muſt thicken upon him every day. 

Bur, beſides the making a ſaving Game while we may, 
we ſhould do well to reflect, how honourable a way of pro- 
ceeding this is. For when all is our own, and our Enemy 
les at Mercy, then to hearken to Propofals, and readily ae- 
cept a Peace, is truly Great and Glorious. This ſhews 
thoſe Pretences to be true, which all Princes affect ta make; 
that we are deſirous to end the War, and fight only for the 
lake of Peace. And on the other fide; The refuſing good 
Terms, and ſuffering any Change of Fortune afterwards, 
makes one fall unpity d, and expoles him to the Scorn and 
ladignation of all Mankind. They tell you, Thar ſuch a 
one is a Sacrifice to his own Vanity and Ambition. He 
didain'd Peace, and graſp'd at Honour; and by refuſing 
one when he might have had ir, he hath now loft both. But, 
when we are ſo diſpoſed to grant a Peace, we ſhould be 
iberal in our Conceſſions, and give large and liberal Con. 
tions, that fo ir may be firm and laſting. For if it be ri. 
torous and hard, we mult expect, that thoſe who are op- 
— . ——— 4 — © —— . — 

* —Fratis rebus violentior ultima virtus. ee 
I Melior tutiorque Pax ſperata Vittoria, Ha in Tua, 
ee in Deorum manu eſt. 
Nemo fe tutò diu periculis offerre tam crebris poteſt. 
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preſt by us, will be ſure to revolt, and break loofe from 
their Covenants, as ſoon as ever they find it feaſible and con- 
venient. So ſays Livy in one of his Treaties, * If yy 
grant a good Peace, it will be durable and firm; but if the 
Terms be harſh, this can never bind ſo faſt, but that the firſt 
Opportunity of inending their Circumſtances, will be ſure t 
| break through it. And it is an Argument of a great Soul, to 
be flexible and indulgent, and yielding to an Enemy, when 
he ſues for Piry ; as it is to be invincible, and keep one's 
Ground when he engages you in the Field, The Ancient 
Romans we find have ſet an excellent Pattern of this kind, 
and the good Account it turn'd to with Them, is a ſuffici- 
ent Reaſon to recommend it to the Imitation of all Poſterity, 


The Pr eface. 


H diſpateh d as you ſee, the ſeveral Directions neceſſaij 
for that part of Civil Prudence, which ts deſign'd to guide 
a Prince in the Adminiſtation of the Government, and the main- 
taining that Character which ts altogether Publick: I deſign in 
the next place to allow that Prudence, which ij perſonal, a di. 
ſtinct Conſideration : That, I mean, which i neceſſary for the 
preſerving himſelf under, or for applying proper Remedies to, tht 
Difficulties, and Dangers, and Calamities that may happen. 
And this ij the fitter to be ſpoken to apart, and by it ſelf, be. 
cauſe both the Rulesthemſelves, and the Occaſions which requne 
the Practice of them, are agreeable to the Circumſtances of al 
Conditions of Men, and ſute both Prince and Subject; both 
them in Publick, and theſe in Private Capacities, | 


\ < hs Tres 1 8 2 


Now the firſt thing to be done upon this Occaſion, is the o. ( 
ſerving and diſtinguiſhing duly that great Variety of Buſine 
and Contingencies, which this Subjeft will engage us in the cn. 


ſideration of : For they may be either Publick or Private. The) 

may be Future, and ſuch as threaten us at ſome diſtance; "i 
they may be actual Hardſhips, and ſuch as we labour under at fa 
preſent : They may be Intricate and Uncertain; or they mol m 


be evidently Dangerous and Difficult ; and of great Concem i th 
DE” 3 - | ET of 
* Pacem, fi bonam deberitis, fidam & perpetuam; fi malam, 8 


haud diu turnam. | 
| = | | tl 


to us too, by reaſon of the Violence of the Preſſure they put us un- 
der. And again, Thoſe that are of the higheſt Conſequence, 
and are attended and encumbred with mo perplexing Diff- 
culties, may be Secret and Conceal'd, or Viſible and Open. Of 
the former Sort we may reckon Two : Cloſe Conſpiracies againſt 


the Perſon and Life of a Prince, or againſt the Government in 


general : Or Treachery againſt any Garriſon, or Town, or Regi- 
ment, or ſome particular Body of Men. The latter fort, ſuch as 
gre Manifeſt and Open, are of ſeveral forts : For either they 
want the Formalities of War, and are tumultuous and di ſorder- 
ly ; 4s Popular Commotions, and Riotous Inſurrections upon 
ſome flight Occaſion of Offence ; Factions and Leagues entred 
into by ſome Subjects againſt the reſt ; and the Perſons concern 4 
in theſe may be Numerous or Few, Great or Mean Men; Sedi. 
tions or Mutinies againſt the Prince or the Magiſtrate ; Re- 
bellion, which ts an oppoſing the Authority, and ſtriking at the 
Perſon of the Prince himſelf: Or elſe they are ripened into for- 


mal Wars, and accordingly go by the Name of Civil Wars. 


And theſe may differ, and be of as many ſorts as the fore-men- 
tioned Diſturbances : which are indeed the Foundations and 
Seeds, the Cauſes and imperfect Beginnings of ſuch Wars, but 
have come to their full Growth by Continuance and degrees of 
Increaſe. Concerning every one of theſe, I intend to ſay ſome- 
what particularly; and to give ſuch Advice upon it, as may 
contribute to Men's deporting themſelves wiſely under each, as 
it ſhall happen to be their Lot. And theſe Directions I ſhall en- 
deavour 7 to deliver, that they may be ſerviceable to all Degrees 
and, Conditions of Men; Princes and Subjects, Publick and 
Private, Thoſe of the firſt Quality and greateſt Intereſt and 
Wealth, and thoſe of Inferiour Rank, and mean Fortunes. 
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Of Accidents and Calamities Future, and ſuch as only threaten 
| us at ſome diſtance. | 


Jr are Two different Methods of Men's deporting 
IF. rhemſelves in thoſe croſs Accidents, to which the Af- 
fairs of Human Life aie ſubject; and either of rhoſe ways 
may be exceeding Uſeful and Commendable, according ro 
the different kinds of Misfortunes, or the different Tempers 
of the Perſons to whom they happen. The One of theſe 
conſiſts in making a ftrong and grave Oppoſition, grappling 


and encountring with the Salam uſing one's utmoſt En- 


deavours 
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deayours to countermine, or to divett it; or, if that can- 


not be, yet at leaſt to blunt and take off the Edge, and to 
break the Blow. In a Word, either wholly to eſcape, or 


elſe in a good degree to lighten, or however to make one's 


way through it. And this requires Firmneſs of Mind, and 
a notable Spirit. 5 
The Other is, when a Man takes things as they are, and 


without more to do, ſuppoſes and ſubmits to the worſt of 


them, with a Reiolution to bear all that comes calmly and 


patiently; and in the mean while firs down quietly, and 


fiient!y waits the Approach of any Calamity that looks black 
about him, without ever ttoubling himſelf to prevent the 
Blow. The Former of theſe Two makes it his buſineſs to 


-govern and order the Event; the Latter ro Conquer and 


Compoſe Himſelf, The Former is the brixker Man, and 


and ir very often happens, that This Man hath the better 


We know Men are often at more Expence to defend their 


be confin d to either of theſe fingly 2 Wherefore ſhould he 


For methinks Prudence and Vigilance ſhould be the firlt 
Attempt; and when theſe are found inſufficient, then is the 
time for changing Our Meaſures, and Patience ſhould ſuc- 


plays a bolder; but the Latter is the ſurer, and plays a more 


ſaving Game. The Former is always in deep Anxiety and 


Suſpenſe, agitated and toſſed between Hope and Fear; the 
Larter puts himſeif under Covert, lies down upon the 
Ground, and ſatisfies himſelf with the Comfort that he can 
fall no lower. The Former takes pains to eſcape the Ca- 
lamiry ; the Larter labours to endure and get through it; 


Bargain of it, and comes off with leſs Trouble and Los. 


Title by Law, than the whole thing they contend for is 
worth: And thus it is very often in other Matters. The 
cheapeſt Courſe they can take, is to fir down by the Eoſs; 
and many an Affliction is born with more Eaſe to the Suffer- 
er, than it can be either avoided or ſtruggled with. The Co- 
verous Wretch 1s a greater torment to himſelf, than He that 
is really Poor; and the Jealous Husband feels more unea- 
ſineſs, tho his Jealouſie be groundleſs and undeſery'd, than 
the Cuckold who hath been actually diſhonour'd, but ei- 
ther knows it not, or regards it not. The peculiar Virtue 
of the Former, and that which is moſt neceſſary for his Cir- 
cumſtances is Prudence; for his is active Valour ; That of 
the Latter is Temper, and Conſtancy, and Patience; for 
his part is purely paſſive. But indeed, why ſhould a Man 


not ule and try both, in their Order and proper Scaſon? 


ceed 
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ceed in their Place. Thus much at leaſt is certain and un- 
doubted, that iu all Publick Contingencies, the Method for 
Prevention and Remedy ought firſt to be try d; Thoſe that 
are in Truſt and Office, and have it in their Power to ſerve 
and promote the Common Good, are indiſpenſably ob- 
liged to it, and ought to ſtand in the Gap againſt all manage - 
able Difficulties and Misfortunes. In the Caſe of private 


Perſons, I confeſs it is otherwiſe; there a Man hath none 


bur himſelf to anſwer for; and it will be agreeable ro Wile 
dom and Duty both, ro conſider the ſtare of the Matter 
before him, and conſulr his own Abilities; and then to 
make a Choice of ſuch Methods and Management, as ap- 


pear moſt advantageous in the preſent Circumſtances, and 


as he feels himſelf the beſt qualify d for. 
. SECT. Hh 
Of Evils and Difficulties actually preſent, and preſſing. 


f [ H E proper and moſt effectual Courſe to lighten the 
Sufferings of Human Life, and to ſweeten the Paiſi- 
ons under them, is by no means to {er one's ſelf in Barrel ar- 
ray, and enter into a formal Combat with them; for Oppo- 
ſition in this Caſe does but blow the Coals, and render them 
more furious and inſupportable. The Eagerneſs of Debate 
and Contradiction does but irritate and inflame the Sore, 
inſtead of mollifying the ſnarp Humour, or aſſwaging the 
Pain. And therefore He who would conſult his Eaſe, and 
the Serenity of his own Mind, ſhould betake himſelf to 
one of the two following Remedies. | 
The Firſt is, Thar of diverring, and drawing them off 
to another Courſe, Thus we preſerve our Lands from In- 
undations, by opening Trenches, and carrying off the Wa- 
ter by another Channel : And thus Phyſicians, when they 
find the Morbifick Matter too obſtinate to be Purg'd away, 
try to give it a Turn, and throw it into ſome other part, 
where the Conſequence may be leſs dangerous to the Patient. 
And This, when attempted, muſt be done by means as gen- 


tle, by degrees as eaſie and inſenſible, as can poſſibly be. 


For the Application, when prudently and dexterouſſy made 
uſe of, is of marvellous Efficacy in all manner of Calami- 
ties. Nor ought it to be thought odd or peculiar, fince it 
is the common Remedy and Practice of Mankind, not in 
Affliction only, but in every other Caſe which is difficult or 
n e 2ͤ ( 
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diſguſting: And what I advife here, every Man who ob- 
lerves'nicely, will find to be the Expedient, which he natu- 
rally preſcribes to himſelf. This is the Art we ule, to ſwal- 
low down the bitrereſt Morſels, and by which we feel our 
elves inſenſibly harden d to endure the Approach of Death 
it felf. So ſays che Phitoſopher, * The Mind muſt be drawn 
to new Objects, freſh Diverſions of Pleaſure, of Buſineſs, nay 
even f Cares and anxious Thoughts of another kind; or, i no. 
thing '#lfe will do, we muſt treat it as they do ſick People; and 
ty if change of Air, and another Country, will contribute any 
hing to ihe Cure. Thus, when timorous People arc to pais 
by tome dreadful precipice, we prevent or leſſen the Fright, 
by prevailing with them to ſnut their Eyes, or look another 
way. And thus Men commonly wink, when the Exeru- 
tioner is to give the Stroke: Thus we endeavour to amuſe 
Women and Children upon letting Blood; and rho' neither 
the Danger or the Pain be what can juſtifie their Fears, 
yet the very Sight and Approach of the Lancer is ſomething 
they cannot ſupport. And, fince all Mankind are in ſome 
meaſure tinctur'd with this Infirmity ; ſince ſome Suffer- 
ings ſeem to be an over-match for Human Nature; we 
Have all the reaſon in the World to think the Stratagem of 
Hippemenes a very proper Pattern for our Imitation. The 
Story we find repreſented by the Poets; and it is briefly 
thus: Hippemenes was to run a Race with Atalanta, a La- 
dy of exquiſite Beauty, and celebrated Agility. The Con- 
ditions were, That if he loſt the Race, he ſhould loſe his 
Life; but if he won it, the Lady was to be his Prize. He, 
diſtruſting his own Swifrueſs of Foot upon even Terms, 
provided Three Golden N and as they were running, 
rcok occaſion to let theſe fall at convenient diſtances one 
after another; and thus by taking up her time, who ſtoop d 
to gather them up, he diverted her from the Buſineſs of the 
Race, and won both the Day and the Bride into the Bar- 
gain. The Application I would make of that Fable is only 
This; That if the Conſideration of one Misfortune, or 
grievous Accident, which we at prefent labour under; or 
if ſome boiſterons and violent Paſſion ruffle and torment us, 
which we our ſelves feel unable to ſubdue by downright 
ſtriving; the "beſt Expedient will be, to ſhift the Scene, 
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and bring {ome other Thought upon che Stage. For when 
we cannot abfolurely exterminate, and perfectly comę ole 
it there is che gaining of a Point, in ſome meaſure ar leaſt; 
when we can change a moſt dangerous Calamity for- ong 
that is leſs fo, and baniſh one Paſſion with anather leſs out- 
ragtous.All rhis,in the mean while, is not intended to diſcous 


rage Men's entring into che Liſts, and making a formal 


lant Oppoſition againſt the Evils they ſuffer, and the 5 
ſentments provoked by them. But the proper Seaſon for this 
Advice, is when the Enemy is too mighty, and the Combat 
unequal and unſucceſsful: For when Fighting will do no 
good, a wile Man will try to ſave himſelf by Flight ; he 
mult dodge, and wheel, and get out of the way of Miſchief, 
Or, if it dog him fo cloſe, that there is no avoiding it, he 
muſt try to ſoften and break the Force of it, by ſome frei 
Diverſions, and taking Sanctuary in ſome Thoughts of an- 
other kind, which may give a Turn to the Soul, and change 
the Current of the Imagination: Or, if they cannot go ſo 
far as to make a perfect Exchange, yet ſuch at leaſt may 


give the Miſery ſome Interruption, and divide thoſe ungrate- 


ful Ideas, which they are too feeble, either to keep down, 
or to root our totally, though at the Expence of new one's 
planted in their room, a | 

The Second Expedient, and that which is moſt adviſable 
in Caſes of great Extremity, where the danger is ſo evident, 
and inevitable, that a Man hath nothing left him to do, 
but to ſtand the Shock, is to ſtoop a little under the Blow, 
and give place to neceſſity: For by ſhewing a Mans ſelf 
obſtinate in ſuch. a Caſe, and reſolving nor to yield in any 
Point, the Violence is bur the greater, and the Treatment 
we meet with, ſo mueh the rougher; it being the Nature 
of Oppoſition to provoke; and our Paſſions in ſuch Caſes, 
like Tarrents, which no Dams are ſtrong enough to ſtemm, 
rage the more for being pent up, and ar laſt fwell the higher, 
and bear down all before them. In ſuch Cafes therefore, a 
Man muſt be content to ſee himſelf over-rul'd ; and what- 
ever Rules he hath fix'd ro his Behaviour in ordinary Cir- 
cumſtances, they muſt be dealt with as wiſe. Politicians do 
by the Laws of the Land; who, when they fall ſhort, and 
cannot do what they would have them, alter their Meaſures, 
and make them do what they can. It hath been by Many 
eſteem d a Reproach upon Cato, and a conſiderable Blemiſh 
in his Character, that he was ſo very ſtiff and nice in the 
Civil Wars which happen d in 12 Time, and rather _—_ 
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ed the Commonwealth to be driven to the laſt Extremities, 
than he would contribute to its Relief at the Expence of 
ſome Laws, which the preſent Neceſſity and Diſtreſs made 
it very reaſlonable to have diſpenſed with. On the other 
hand, Epamincndas had fo great a regard to the Publick 
Good, that he continued in his Office beyond the Term 
prefixed, tho' the Law prohibited the doing ſo upon pain 
of Death; ſo juſt a Senſe had he of the End and Nature 
of Laws, that they are deſign d for the Service and Advan- 
tage of the State, and cannot in any equitable Conſtructi- 
on be ſuppoſed to bind, where the Exigence of Affairs is 
ſuch, that by obſerving the Letter of the Law, a Man de- 
ſtroys the End of it. Accordingly we find this Commenda- 
tion of Philopæmon, that he was a Perſon born to Command : 
For he was not only Maſter of the Art of Governing accor- 
ding to Law, but had the Skill of Governing the Law it 
ſelf, when any Publick Neceſſity requir'd that it ſhould be 
{er aſide; and left no other Refuge, but the Diſcretion of 
the Magiſtrate. For it often happens, That Thoſe ar Helm 
are put out of their common Road, by ſome difficult and 
extraordinary Emergencies; and in ſuch Caſes it is their 
Duty as well as Wiſdom to ply to Windward, and ſteer 
what Courſe they can. And indeed, in all Extremities, 
Private as well as Publick, a prudent Man will be content 
ro bend a little, to yield and comply as far as he may, and 
by all honeſt Straragems to ſave the main Chance. For in 
theſe Matters there is a Latitude and Privilege of Relaxa- 
tion allowed; ſome Moderation and Abatement, which 
thoſe who are unacquainted with the preſent Circumſtances, 
can be no competent Judges of. And therefore we ſhould 
be very tender, how we condemn a Proceeding, which is ſo 
far from being contrary to Reaſon, and Juſtice, that it is 


| highly agreeable to both; and not only ſo, but a Maſters 


piece of Prudence in thoſe who manage ir skilfully. 


N i 


Affairs Intricate and Uncertain, 


BY this Intricaey and Uncertainty of Affairs, I underſtand 
D ſuch a juncture as hath great Appearance of Reaſon, 
and ſtrong Arguments on both ſides; fo that the Man is at a 
_ tofs, and does not diſcern, nor know how to chooſe what 13 
bit and moſt convenient for him: This ite Ly 
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and perplexity of Thought ; and till ſome other Conſidera- 


to conſider, where there are the greateſt Odds of Juſtice, 


and Honour, and Decency ; and by all means fall in with 


that fide. . For, altho the Event ſhould prove contrary to 
our Expectation and Deſire, yer ſtill there will be a ſecret 


Satisfaction, the Complacency and Teſtimony of our own 


Breaſts, to ſupport us within; and the Reputation and Praiſe 
of Men without, for havin choſen the better, tho not the 
more fortunate Courſe. Nor ought any Miſcarriage in 
ſuch a Caſe, to provoke the leaſt Remorſe ; becauſe no Man 
can tell what Providence hath to do, or how that will diſ- 
poſe of Him and his Endeayours; and conſequently he can- 
not be ſecure that his Diſappointment or his Calamity 
would have been leſs, tho he had taken quite different Mea» 
ſures. And therefore, when a Man cannot reſolve himſelf 


which is the eafieft and the ſhorreſt way to his Journey's 


End, the beſt Determination he can come to, is 20 keep the 


ſtreighteſt Road. 


- 


SE KF 
Diff cult and Dangerous Caſes 


I is often Men's Fate in Matters of Difficulty, to ſucceed 


as They that are over- nice and cautious commonly do 
in Bargaining, and Articles of Agreement; where an exceſ- 
ſive Care to make all faſt, and prevent all manner of Danger, 
is but a means of increaſi ing the Danger, and ruining All, 
For by this mighty Circumſpection, ſo much more Time i is 
ſpent, {o many more People are employed, ſo many more 
Clauſes. and Proviſo's inſerted; that the Differences and 
oquabbles ariſing upon it, are multiplied! in proportion to the 
Clutter made for avoiding them. To all which we may 
add, that this is the way to provoke Fortune, who is jea- 
ſous of her Honour, and will not bear the Preſumption of 


any Man's pretending ro exempt himſelf from Her Juriſdicti- 


on. Which after all is a vain Attempt, and what the moſt 
rrovident Man alive can never compaſs: For there is One 
Above, who bath a Power Paramount, * and will not ſuf- 
ſer his Dominion to be encroach'd npon. And therefore 
the beſt way ſeems to be the diſpatching them with all the 
fc: — — — 6 
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tion fall in to turn the Scale, the beſt thing we can do, is 
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Expedition and Eaſineſs we can, and rather to run the 
Riique of ſome little Danger, that create a great deal of 
Diffatisfaction and Torment to our ſelves, by our extraor- 
dinary Nicery and Caution. | e 
In Caſes ot manifeſt Danger, it is neceſſary a Man ſhould 
have both Wiſdom and Courage; He ſhould look before 
him, and lee Dangers ar a diſtance, and make a right Judg- 
ment and Eftimare of them; For Men are very apt to fee 
theſe things in falſe Proportions, and to look upon them thro 
the Glaſs of Paſſion, rather than calm and rindiffurb'd Rea- 
ſon. This is one account, why ſuch things ate generally 
apprehended otherwiſe than in reality they ate; becauſe the 
Affection predominant ar that time, repreſents them grea- 
ter or leſs, and impoſes upon the Judgment by fueh Idea. 
But then, though it may become a Wiſe Man to foreſee 
all Hazards that are in any degree probable; yet it is no | 
way unworthy of him to confider them as Contingencies, | 
that rhey may nor, as well as thar they may happen ; that | 
it is great odds all of them will not happen; Thar of 
thoſe which do, All will not have the Conſequences and : 
Effects, which it is fit for one to form in his own Mind, f 
who makes it his buſineſs to provide againſt the very worſt 
that can come; that a Man ſhall, by the help of Indu- 
ſtry and Prudence, be able to deal with the greateſt part 
of them well enough. In this Cafe too, it is fit ro con- 
fider in which of thoſe Accidents that threaten us, we 
may promite our felves Aſſiſtance, and accordingly to pro- 
vide our Succours: And as generally in All, ſo in theſe 
1 more eſpecially, to rake Courage, to fix our 
Reſolutions, and be tteady in our Underrakings. For, 
when once a Man hath conſider d what he gocs about, and 
finds it agreeable ro his Duty, and what every way be- 
comes him to do, he is obliged by all means to perſevere, 
and not fuffer any Proſpect of Danger to diſcourage him 
in a commendable Attempt. A Wiſe Man indeed will 
never want Courage, becauſe he proceeds with Delibera- 
tion and Thought ; prevents the Mifchief of Surprize, and 
provides againſt every thing likely ro crofs his Deſign. 
Bur then it is no leſs expedient, That rhe Man of Cou- 
rage have a Mixture of Wifdom roo ; for without This 
all his Boldneſs is bur 'rafh Heat, and a blind fool-hardy 
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SCE er: 


C o piracies. 


E are now advancing to ſuch Accidents, as of all 6s 
thers are of the greateſt, moſt general, and moſt 
dangerous Conſequenee, and therefore it will be fit to en- 
large a little the more upon them. Which ſhall be done, 
firſt by giving a particular Deſcription of the thing it [elf ; 
then by laying down ſuch Directions as may be ſerviceable 


to a Prince under them. And then in the Concluſion of 


this Subject, caſting together into one Chapter that Advice 
proper for private Perſons to follow upon theſe Oecaſions. 
By Contpiracies I mean the Attempts made, either by 
ſome one Manfingly, or by ſeveral in Combination, againſt 
the Perſon of the Prince, or the State and Government'in 
general, And this muſt be acknowledged a Circumſtanee 
of infinite Danger, extremely hard either to eſcape or to 
remedy, by reaſon of the Secreſie, and induſtrious Conceal- 
ment of the Thing. For which way ſhall a Man be able 
to ſecure himſelf from the treacherous Aſſaults of an un- 
known, unſuſpected Enemy? And what ſhall give any juſt 
jealouſie of that Man's being ſo, who wears the Face, and 
acts the part of our faithfulleſt, tendereſt, and moſt zea- 
lous Friend? The Thoughts and Inclinations of the Heart 
lie too dark and deep for Human Eyes to penetrate; and 
et here is all the Danger; for they who deſign a Prince's 
Ruine, will take all the care they can, that no Overt Act, 
no failure of Reſpect, no Coldneſs or Negligence in Beha- 
viour, may minifter cauſe of Suſpicion ; but will rather 
exceed in the Expreffions of Duty and Reſpett, and mask 
their Villany by an officious and double Diligence. Beſides, 
do but conſider the Advantages of a deſperate and bloody- 


minded Man; for he that does not value his own Life, 


may make himſelf Maſtcr of another Man's wheneyer he. 


pleaſes, 


bath 


1 * 
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hath hardineſs enough to ſacrifice himſelf in the attack- 
ing him. 

Machiavel takes grearPains to ſhew how Plots againſt the 
State ought to be contriv'd, and ſo laid as to prove Suc- 
ceſsful, We leave that wicked Policy to Him; and ſhall 


employ all our Care to ſhew how they may be beſt diſcos 


ver d and defeated. 

Now the beſt Remedics and Directions that I can think 
of for ſo crit ical and hazardqus a Juncture, are theſe that 
follow. 

Firſt, Private 1 and cunning underhand Me- 
thods, to diſcover and counter work all Attempts of this Na- 
ture; in which Faithful, Vigilant, and Diſcreet Perſons 
ſnould be made uſe of as Inſtruments. Theſe are the Eyes 
and Ears of the People, and therefore they ſnould be eve- 
ry where, to diſcover and bring Information of all that 
may concern him to know ; but particularly they ſnould 
have a ſpecial regard to all that his principal Officers and 
Miniſters ſay and do; Becaufe 1 e are capable of doing 
moſt Miſchief, and he cannot be tolerably ſafe, if they be 
falſe ro him. Now it is as obſervable in this Caſe, as in 
any whatſoever, That Out of the Abundance of the Heart 
the Mouth ſpeaketh ; For people, who have a Deſign upon 
the Government, naturally love to aſperſe and blacken the 
Prince, cenſure his Adminiſtration ſeverely, and load him 
with Calumnies; or if they have Temper enough to be 
fiient themſelves, yet they love the Converſation of thoſe 
that do ſo. hearken with a ſenfible Reliſh and Delight ta 
all kind of Factious Diſcourſe ; and frequent the Company 
of Men, who by railing at and blaming all that is done, in- 
fuſe ]calouſics, and foment Diſcontents among the People. 
It is very neceſſary therefore, that a Prince ſhould be well 
informed what his Subjects, and eſpecially what thoſe about 
his Perſon, ſay of him; what Company they keep, and how 
rhey:enterrain themſelv es; and it is ſit that he ſhould engage 
to reward the Perſons, who make ſuch uſeful Diſcoveries, 
not only with Impunity, but large Summs of Money fer 
their gocd Service. Bur then he muſt be no leſs careful too 
of another Inconvenience which may ariſe from roo eaſie a 
Credulity. For tho' he will do wiſely to hear all, yer he is 
by no means bound to believe all. The Rewards1 mentioned, 
as they are Recompences well beſtow'd upon faithful and 
good Men, ſo are they likewiſe great Temptarions. to il 
Men; and therefore ey ety Report of chis kind ſuould be 
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very diligently examin'd, before a Prince gives credit to it; 
for otherwiſe this Expedient for his own Preeſrvation will 


be converted into a means of cruſning and murdering the 


Innocent; and of making himſelf the common Deteſtation 


and Reproach, the Terror and the Curſe of his People. 


The Second Preſervative in this Caſe, is winning and en- 
gaging the Hearts and Affections of all his Subjects, nay 


even of his very Enemies, by Methods of Juſtice and Good- 
neſs, of Courteſie and Clemency. For when all is done, 
* 4 Prince's beſt and ſtrongeſt Guard is his Innocency; the be- 
ing an Univerlial Bleiſing, good to all, injurious and grievous 
to none. The Apoſtle had reaſon when he asked that Que- 
ſtion, Who i he that will harm you, if ye be followers of that 
which is good ? For, uſually ſpeaking, The Man that gives 
no Offence, takes an effectual Courſe that none ſhall be given 
him: Bur he who does Injuries, muſt expect to have them 
paid back again with Intereſt: And therefore the worſt 


uſe that can poſſibly be made of Power, is to exert it to 


unjuſt and baſe Purpoles, and make it an Inſtrument of Op- 
preſſion and Violence. So ſays a wiſe Author, F Power ne- 
yer puts out its own. Strength ſo ill, as when it breaks 
forth into Infolence, and contumelious uſage of thoſe Per- 
ſons whoſe Weakneſs hath laid them at its Mercy. 

A Third Expedient upon theſe Occaſions is, To ſer the 
beſt Face upon the Matter; not to betray any Dejection of 
Mind, bur carry all off with one's uſual Gayery and Free- 
dom of Behaviour; To give out abroad, that ue is very ſen- 
fible what People are doing, and punctually inform'd of all 
their ſecret Practices and Deſigns; that there paſſes nothing 
at any of their Cabals, but he hath immediately an Account 
of it: For where Privacy is the Life of an Attempt, if once 
the Plotters can be brought to believe that all they do, takes 
Air, the Project is broken of courſe. This was an Expedient 
which a certain Perſon aſſiſted Dionyſius the Sicilian Tyrant 
with, and it was bought cheap at the Price of a Talent. 

The Fourth Direction is, To wait for any danger of this 
kind without any Confuſion or Conſternation of Mind: 
Theſe Three laſt Rules Cæſar practiſed in great Perfection; 
but in the firſt he was altogether deſicient; Indeed he pro- 
feſt ro diſdain it, as a thing below him, and not worth his 
while; and declared, That he thought a Prince had bettet 
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die once for all, chan live in a perpetua et Anxiety and Pain, 
for any Accident which the moſt vigilant thoughtful Man 


alive hath it nor in his Power to prevent; and therefore he 


would rather chooſe to be eaſie, and in this, as well as other 


Matters, truſt the Event entirely to Divine Providence, 


which alone can protect and ſecure the Perſons of Princes 
effectually. But ſtill this Reflection does not take off the 
uſefulneſs and neceſſity even of my firſt Advice, and the reſt 
it leaves in their full force. Which in truth are yer more re- 
commended by the ill Succeſs of Courſes contrary to theſe : 
For all Hiftorirs, and particularly thoſe of the Roman Empe- 
rors, ſhew beyond contradiction, that the Intentions to pre- 
vent ſuch Plottings by ſpeedy Vengeance, and rigorous 
Punifhmenrs, did very feldom obtain rheir defired Effect: 
They rather exaſperated Men's Minds, than fabdu'd them; 


and the ſevereſt and moft haſty ro rake Revenge, and terrifie 


their People, were commonly leaſt ſecure, and found the 


worſt Treatment from them. 

Thus much may ſerve for Advice how Princes ought to 
behave themſelves, whilſt the Deſigns againſt their Perſons 
and Government are kept cloſe and in the dark. But when 
ſuch Conſpiracies come to be diſcover'd, and the Truth 
brought to light, What is fir to be done then? Why truly 
my firſt and moſt general Direction muſt be, to make the 
Conſpirators publick Examples, by puniſhing them with 
all the Severity their Villanies deſerve. To ſpare ſuck black 
Wrerches as theſe, were not Compaſſion but Cruelty; 
Cruelty to the Innocent, and Peaceable, and Good; and 
Treachery to the Publick, whoſe Safety is expoſed and en- 
danger d by ſuch indiſcreet Inſtances of Pity: For juſtice 
and Equity require, that thoſe who are Enemies to the Peace 
and Quiet, the Liberties and Rights, and common Happi- 
neſs of Mankind, ſnould make Reparation with their Blood, 
for their Attempts to over- run and deſtroy theſe ſo neceſſa- 
ry, ſo valuable Advantages. But then, even thoſe Execu- 
tions are to be managed with Prudence and Diſcretion; 
and the Manner and Method of Puniſhing muſt vary, ac- 
cording as the Face and Condition of Affairs ſhall happen 
to vary. Sometimes it is convenient to uſe all poſſible 
Diſpatch, and puniſh, preſently, eſpecially where the Con- 
ſpirators are not very numerous. But be the Number of 


them great or ſmall, I ean by no means approve of . put- 
ting Criminals ro the Torture, in order to larger Diſcove- 


ries, and the bringing out Accomplices not yet Known. Fot 
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there are other ways of getting Information by ſofter and 


more ſecret dealing, which very ſeldom fail; and befides, 


it may often be of uſe not to ſeem very folicirons ro know, 
or if one does know, to appear otherwiſe, and pretend Ig- 
norance in ſuch. Caſes.) But, beſides all other Miſchiefs of 
ſuch a barbarous Cuſtom as the Rack, this is one certain 
Diſcouragement, that a Man is fure to torment others for 
the Diſcovery of that, which when found out, will be a 
Plague and Torment ro himſelf, and ſera world of People 
againſt him roo. Nor do I think it always neceſſary that 
every individual Malefactor ſhould ſuffer: It is enough that 
ſome few are made exemplary Warnings to the reſt; ſo ma- 


ny as may encourage and contain good Subjects in their 


Duty, and reclaim the Factious, by ftriking an early Awe 


into thoſe, who are not yet, or at leaſt do not imagine that 


they are diſcovered. Sometimes again it is neceſſary to de- 
fer puniſning the Offenders; but to be ſure upon all ſuch 
Emergencies, the Prince's own Safery muſt be his firſt and 
grear Care: In this no time muſt be loſt; the reſt may well 
ſubmit, and be regulated afterwards, as Opportunities beſt 
offer. But the Caſe may have greater Difficulties in ir ſtill, 
The Conſpirators may be Perſons of ſuch Quality and Fi- 
gure, or the Diſcovery may be made in ſuch a critical 
juncture, that a Prince may be obliged to difſemble his 
Knowledge and his Danger; and the offering to ſeize or 
puniſh the Guilty, may hazard his Life and Kingdom ano- 
ther way : In ſuch a Strait it requires a great deal of 


good Conduct to play a ſafe Game. The beft Courſe of 


all is withour queftion to countermine -and prevent thetr 
Plot; ro break all their Meaſures privately ; and when 
the Danger is thus avoided, ro decline the giving Offence, 
by pretending nor to know the Parties concern'd, but to 
manage the Matter, and ſecure himſelf, while all the while 
he appears intent upon ſomething elſe. Thus the Cartha- 
ginians managed their General Hanno, and the Hiſtorian's 
Remark upon this Method of proceeding is, * That often- 
times the beſt, nay the only way to prevent treacherous Practi- 
ces, is to att as if one knewnothing at all of the Matter. Nay, 


which is ſtill more; I am poſitive that ſometimes ir is ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary not to puniſh Conſpirators at all. For if 
the principal Contriver be a very great Man; if his Abilt- 
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ties or his Deſerts have made him popular; if his formet 
Services have been very conſiderable, and the Prince and 
Government particularly obliged by him : If his Children, 
his Relations, his Friends are in great Poſts, or Men of 
Wealth, and general Intereſt : What would you do in ſuch 
a Caſe? How would you break through all theſe Difficul- 
ties? Who indeed would attempt it? Who would provoke 
ſuch Dangers, and make ſo many and ſuch dangerous Enc- 
mies, and not rather by wholly remitting his Puniſhment, 
if that can ſafely be done; or if not, yet at leaſt by miti- 
gating, and rendring it as gentle as the Caſe will bear; con- 
tinue a good Underſtanding, and ſecure the Affections of 
all who have an Intereſt in his Pardon? Clemency upon 
ſuch an Occaſion is not only brave and great, (for indeed 
nothing can be more for the Honour of a Prince, * nothing 

gives us a brighter Image of Virtue and Magnanimity, than 
a Monarch pardoning the Affronts and Ill-Ufage which he 
never deſerv d.) But it is allo very often the moſt prudetir 


| 

| 

and politic Courſe, and molt effectual Security to him for MW 
the Future. For Men, who have any the leaſt remains of 
Ingenuity and Humanity, will be melted by it into Re- 2 
pentance and better Principles. Perfidiouſneſs it ſelf will be e 
ut out of Countenance; and others who ſee ſuch eminent MW b 
Goodneſs, will be aſham'd of any bale Deſign, and effectu- n 
ally diverted from purſuing or projecting it. And of this P. 
Auguſtus hath given us a famous Inſtance, both as to the 8 
: 


Prudential, and the Succeſsful Part, in his Behaviour to 
Cinna, when engaged in a Conſpiracy againſt him. 


OOO 0 OO. 
Tyeaſonable Practices. | 


BY Treachery and Treaſonable practices, I underſtand ( 
ſecret Attempt or Conſpiracy, nor againſt the Prince's I Per 
own Perſon, or the Government in general, as the former Nof: 
Head was; but againſt ſome particular Poſt, or Place of MW mo 
Strength, or ſome diſtinct and leſs Body of Men. In this 
reſpect it differs from what went before; but they both 
agree in their Nature and Character of being ſecret and I eſt 
unforeſcen Evils, extremely dangerous if they fucceed, and FF u 
as hard to be avoided or prevented. For the Traytor i He. 
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commonly hid in a Crowd, in the very midſt of the Party 
he deſigns to betray, or of the Fortification which he in- 
rends to make ſale of, and deliver up into the Enemies hand. 
The Perſons moſt diſpoſed to this abominable perfidious 
Trade, are the Covetous, the fickle and fond of Change, 
and the formal Diſſemblers. And this Quality roo they 
have, that they make a mighty Noiſe and Buſtle with their 
Loyalty, are large in their Commendations of it; violently 
and unſeaſonably clamorous againſt all breach of Truſt; 
ſuperſtiriouſly nice in matters of little or no Conſequence ; 
and theſe Pretences and extraordinary Affectations of Fide- 
lity, by which they labour to conceal their Villany, are 
really the beſt and ſureſt Marks to diſcover and diſtinguiſh 
them by: For they are ſo natural to Men of ſuch Princi- 
ples, that any Man who knows not what it is to over- act a 
Part, cannot but find them out. Now the Directions pro- 
per for ſuch Occaſions, are for the moſt part the ſame with 
thoſe in the former Caſe, Only in the Matter of Puniſh- 
ment indeed, this difference is to be made, Thar theſe Men 
ought to be made Examples immediately, to be dealt with 
after a very rigorous manner, and excluded from all Mer- 
cy: For they are Men of wretched, profligate, incorrigi- 
ble Tempers, the Bane and Peſt of Mankind; no Refor- 
mation is to be expected from them; and therefore ſince 
Pity is loſt, as to all hopes of doing good upon the Offen- 
ders themſelves, it is neceſſary they ſhould be cut off for the 
Sake and Safety of others. | + 


SECT. VII. 
A Diſcrders and Popular Inſurrect ions. 


F theſe I reckon ſeveral forts, according as the Cauſes 
which provide and kindle theſe Combuſtions, the 
Perſons concern d in them, the Manner and the Continuance 
of the Diforders, differ. The variery whereof will appear 
more evidently, by treating in the following Sections df 
Factions and Combinations, Seditions, Tyranny, Rebellion, 
and Civil Wars. Bur at preſent I ſhall inſiſt upon the plain- 
eſt and moſt generally receiv d Notion of the Wo rid; for 
inch Riſings of the People, as proceed from ſome preſent 
dear, areonly a Tumult, ſoon up and ſoon down again. 
The Preſcriptions proper for this Diſtemter are, To 1 


then; if poſſible, to a Parley ; and try if they can be pre- 


vaiid 
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vail'd with to hear Reaſon ; and in caſe they will ſuffer 
themſelves to be argu d with; Then to expoſtulate and re. 
monſtrate things fairly, by the Interpoſition. of ſome Perſon 
| of eftabliſhed Reputation, eminent Virtue, powerful Elo- 
. duence, and $kill'd in Addreſs ; One whole Gravity and In- 
| duſtry, and Authority may be ſufficient to gain upon them, 
and loften the Fury, even of an incens d Rabble. For at the 
Preſence of a Perſon thus qualified, they will preſently be 
Thunder-ſtruck, and all he ſays will gain credit, and make 
is own way through them. ** 


fAt wben in Tumults riſe ih ignoble Crowd, 

Swift are their Motions, and their Tongues are loud; 
And Stones and Brands in rattling Vollies fly, 
And all the Ruſtick Arms that Fury can ſupply. 

If then ſome Grave and Pious Man appear, | 

They huſh their Noiſe, and lend a I laing Ear; 

Hie ſooths with ſober Words their angy Mood, 

And guenches their innate Deſire of Blood. | 
| | Mr. Dryden, 


| 
| 
It may not be amiſs upon ſome Occaſions for the Prince him. 
elf to appear among them; but then he muſt rake grea MW { 
Care in what manner this be done: He muſt have a ſerene n 
and free Countenance, and Air of Gaiety pag Aſſurance, :M 4 
Soul ar perfect Liberty, and free from all Apprehenſion of ſ 
Death or Danger, and ready prepared to entertain the wort tc 
Treatment that can poſſibly happen ro him. For, to ſhew i th 
himſelf with a Face full of Fear and Diſtruſt, to deſcend u as 
Flattery and mean Remonſtrances, is beneath a Prince: Si 
Character: It makes him cheap and contemptible, encou-}M ar 
rages the Inſolence of the People, and does bur inflame ir- to 
ſtead of appeaſing their Rage. This therefore was done, Le 


exactly as it ought to be, by Cæſar, who, when his Legion Ey 
were in a Mutiny, and roſe up in Arms againſt him, is de Pla 
feribed in the midſt of them thus: ha 
Cy 1 — — 8 — ——— the 
* Veluti magno in populo cum ſæpe coorta eſt rol 
Seditio, ſævitque animis ignobile yulgus ; 1 cef] 
Jamque faces & ſaxa volant ; furor arma miniſtrat. for 


Tum pietate gravem ac mentis, ſi forte virum quem 
Conſpexere, ſilent, arrectiſque auribus aſtant; 
Mie regit diftis animos, & pectora mulcet, Virgil. 


* Nr 8 
8 


r f ------ On the I 
. Of a Turf Mount ſtands Cæſar fearleſs up. 
; Deſerving Dread by his undaunted Look. 


The fame Account in effect does Tacitis give of Auguſtus, 
compoſing the Diſcontents of his Legions at Actium. So chat 
upon the whole Matter, there ate two ways of managing che 
Mobb, and quieting them when they run into Tumulrs 
ind riotous lofntre Gods The beſt and braveſt is that of 
the Prince himſelf quieting them; but This (as I obſerv'd) 
is a nice Undertaking, and had much better be waved, if 
he have not an abſolute Maftery over his Paiſions, and be 
not in all Points qualify'd for the managing it dexterouſly, 
The other, which is more uſual; and more feaſible, is to do 
it by another hand; and here a greater Latitude may be 
allow d, than the Majeſty of a Monarch can admit of. Flat- 
tery, and Cajolling, and all the Arts of Mollify ing, are the 
proper Applications; for Stiffneſs and open Force will do 
nothing; and the more you oppoſe the Torrent, the higher 

len, and louder it grows. The many-headed Beaſt, is in this 

. tegard like all other Wild ones, which are never to be ram'd 

im. WW with Blows and Beating, bur may be brought ro hand by 

rea MW {oothing and gentle Uſage. And therefore an Agent ſhould 

rene never ſpare for good Word, and fair Promiles, firice theſe 

e, are the moſt ſucceſsfubArtifices upon thoſe Occaſions. Nay 

n of MW ſome Philoſophers and Wiſe Men have allow'd ſuch Media- 

wort tors to be liberal, even at the expence of Truth; and think 

ſnew MW that the Folly and Madneſs of an incenſed Multitude, may 
nd 4s innocently be amuſed with Fables and Fictions, as the 
ice; Simplicity of Children, and the Phrenſies of Feveriſh Men 
1cou-M are with idle Stories and Promiſes, that are never intended 
1e if: to be made good. Pericles had a wonderful Knack ar this 
done, Leading the People ar Pleaſure ; he held them fait by the 
gion Eyes, the Ears, the Belly; entertain d them with Shews, and 
is de Flays, and Feaſts; and then made them do whatever he 
had 4 mind to. This, I confeſs, is much the meaner Me- 
thod of the TWO; There is ſomething in it ſervile and ig- 
noble; but thoſe Punctilios muſt be laid aſide, where Ne- 
ceflity gives a Diſpenſation. But then they are only fit for 
ſome Deputy, or Agent, and can never be Condeſcenſions be- 


. 
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coming a Prince in his own Perſon. And thus we; ſee Me- 


nenius Agrippa manag d the Matter, when delegated from 
the Senate to the Commoners of Rome. Bur, if ſuch a one 
pretends to act with a high Hand, and expects to reduce 
People when they fly out, and break through all the Re- 
ſtraints of Reaſon and Duty, without making any Conceſſi- 
ons, or offering any Terms of Accommodation, as Appius, 
and Coriolanus, and Cato, and Phocian did; this a very idle 
Attempt, and muſt ſucceed accordingly. | 


SE CL; HE 


Fattion and Combinations, 


Factions and Combinations, Imean the Diviſions and 
| Bandings together of Subjects againſt one another; and 
Theſe may differ both in Quality and Number; as the Per- 
ſons concerned are Great and Wealthy, or of a meaner For- 


tune and Condition, or as the Clans and parties are each of 


them more or leſs numerous. This ſometimes proceeds 
from private Piques and Grudges, which have grown and 
been cheriſh'd between ſingle Perſons, or are perpetuated 
and made Hereditary to whole Families; but the uſual 
and more frequent Original of it, is Ambition and Emulati- 
on, that Bane of Society and Government, which ſets the 
World on Fire, by kindling in every one a deſire of aſpiring 
to the higheſt and moſt honourable Poſt. The Diviſions 
which happen between Perſons of Eminence, and the firſt 
Quality, are by much the more dangerous and deſtructive 
to the Common- wealth. Some indeed there have been, 
who ler up for Politicians, and pretend, that theſe diſagree- 
ing Parties are of great Service and Convenience to the Pub- 
lick; and that a Prince by this means is ſafer, and better 
ſupported, as Cato was of Opinion, that the Authority of 
Maſters in private Families was ſecured by the Diſcords and 


Quarrels of their Servants. But this ſeems a Notion too re- 


fin d and far- fetch d; and we may venture to ſay, there are 
but a few Caſes in which the Obſervation holds good. Ir 
may be true with regard to Tyrants and lawleſs Governours, 
to whom nothing is ſo formidable as tlie good Agreement 
of their Subjects; becauſe ſuch ageneral Underſtanding may 
tend to unite them againſt their common Oppreſſor: it may 
hold roo in flight and inconfiderable Factions, ſuch: as the 
Quarrels and Competitions betwixt one City and another; 
or betwixt Ladies at Court, who pretend to ſet up for Intel- 
Agence, and under- hand Intereſts: But in any Combinati- 
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ons of Conſequence, and in Governments well conſtituted, 


and duly adminiſtred, it is manifeſtly falſe, Ir is of infinite 
Concern, and abſolute Neceſſity, that, in ſuch Circumſtan- 


ces, all making of Parties ſhould be check'd, and Faction 
cruſh'd in the the very Egg. All their Diſtinctions, the 
Names they gd by, the Dreſs or Badges by which they know 


one another, and all the Foppery of that kind, utreriy dif- 
countenanc d and put down. For even Trifles of this Na- 


ture have ſometimes laid the Seeds, and been the firſt Be- 
ginnings of prodigious and unconceivable Miſchiefs; Wir- 


neſs the miſerable Combuſtion, and horrid Murders, which 
onaras tells us, happen d in Conſtantinople, by the Perſons 


who diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by wearing Blue and Green, 
in the Reign of Juſtinian. And accordingly all Clubs, or 
private Cabals, that tend to the promoting ſuch Diviſions, 
ſnould be carefully diſperſed, and ſtrictly forbidden. 

The Counſel I have to give upon ſuch Accidents, is brief- 
Iy This. If the Faction happen between two Peers, or Per- 
ſons otherwiſe of Conſideration and Character in the State, 
the Prince will do well to bring them to a better Under- 
ſtanding by fair Means, and good Words; or if That do 
not ſucceed, by lay ing his poſitive Commands, and threat 
ning the Party who refuſes to be reconciled, with his Diſ- 
pleaſure, and other ſevere Penalties upon his Diſobedience. 
And this Courſe we find taken by Alexander the Great, to 
compole the Difference between Hepheſtion and Craterus 3 
and by Archidamus with Two of his Friends. If they ſtill 
ſtand our, it may be proper to nominate ſome Arbitrator 
berween them ; and This a Perſon liable ro no juſt ſuſpicion 
of Partiality; no way intereſted or prejudiced, for or againſt 
either of the Parties. And this will alſo be a very good Ex- 
pedient to end the Diſpures, and ſettle rhe Pretenſions con- 
troverted on both fides between greater Numbers of Sub- 
jects, or between Cities, or Societies of Men. If it be re- 


quiſite, that the Prince himſelf interpoſe, let this by all means 


be done with the Aſſiſtance of Council, that ſo the Odium 
of the Thing may be taken off from himſelf, and thoſe who 
ſuffer in the determination, may have no Foundation for 
Reſentment. For the Council of Princes ſerves to this and 
many other Purpoſes, as well as for Direction; and it is 
Prudence to call them together, and act with and by them, 
in a very ſolemn manner, in ſundry Inſtances, where there 


ariſes nothing of Difficulty, that can deſerve the Formality 


of A Debate. If the Faction be among Perſons of meaner 
e T7 _ Circums 
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Circumſtances, but ſo, that greater Numbers are engag'd 
in it; or if it grow too ſtrong to be compoled by gentler 
Methods, and the Courſe of Civil Juſtice, the Prince muſt 
then have recourſe to his laſt Remedy, and extinguiſh it b 
Force. But in this way of quelling it eſpecially, he m 
take good heed not to diſcover any particular Inclination to 
one ſide above the other. For this is very Ominous, and 
many Kings have loſt themſelves by their unreaſonable Par- 
rialities. They are the commion Fathers of their whole 


Country; and it is unworthy the Dignity of that Relation, 


as well as beneath rhe Majeſty of their Gharacter, ro make 
Diſtinctions, and be of a Party themſelves. They muſt be 
Friends to All their Subjects ; nor fide with Some, and by 
making their Quarrels theit own, ſuffer themſelves to be- 
come Enemies, and in effect denounce War againſt Others. 
We eaſily ſee the Indecorum of ſuch Proceedings, when the 
Maſter ofa Family debaſes himſelf to rake part with one 
Servant againſt another; for what is this indeed but to be- 
come a Fellow- Servant too, and to forget that both the 
Conrending Parties are under his Juriſdiction? But ſure the 
Abſurdity is more monſtrous in Princes, when they forget 
that all the Subjects are their own; and therefore the Su- 

eriour hath nothing to do but to deal Juſtice with an even 
5434 between Them, who are equal to one another, but can 
never be ſo to Him. Once more: In all the foremention d 
Caſes, cis beſt, if the Diſcontents can be quiered, and Con- 
troverſies decided, without making any publick Examples; 
becauſe Suffering exaſperates, and many angry Remem- 
brances will remain, and riſe up hereafter. Bar if there be 
a neceſſity of Puniſhing, this fnould be confin d to as few as 
may be; and it ſufficiently vindicates the Honour of the 
Prince, and anſwers the End of the Penalty very well; if 
ſome of rhe Ringleaders, who were firſt and moſt active in 
creating the Diſturbance, be made to ſmart ſeverely, and 
all the reſt be diſmiſs'd with the Impreſſions which ſuch a 
Mixture of Severity and Goodneſs will naturally leave up- 
on them. „55 

S E i 
© Seattion.: © 

Q Edition is a violent Commorion of the People againſt the 


\Z Prince, or ſome of the Magiſtrates in ſubordination to 
him. The Cauſes of it are commonly Oppreſſion and Fear, 


Re who have been guilty of ſome high Mic ca- 
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nour, are afraid of being brought to the Puniſhment they de- 
ſerve; Others are jealous of their Privileges and Pro erties, 
and imagine, that the Government deligns to invade and 
run them dowẽn. And both rhele ſorts of Men are io ſtron gy 
poſſeſſed with the Apprehenſions of approaching Rune, 
chat they think the only way to ſave themſelves, is by ſtri- 
king the firſt Blow. It allo proceeds very ofun from too 
great Indulgence, Extra vagence and Debauchery, Necetliry, 
and extream Scarcity of Money, or want of other indiſpen- 
ſable Supports of Human Life. So that the Perions who 
ſeem of all others to be cut out for this Trade, are your 
Spend · thrifts and Bankrupts, Indigent and Uncaſie, Fickle 
and Lovers of Novelty ; and all thoſe Lewd and Profli- 
gate Wretches, who lie under the Laſh of the Law, or ar 
leaſt are obnoxious to, and afraid of Juſtice, Thele ſeveral 


ſorts of Men cannot continue quiet long: Peace is by no 
means for their purpoſe, but every whit as great a Calami- 


ty to Them, as War is to the reſt of Mankind: They ne- 
ver ſleep ſweetly bur in the midſt of a Riot; and the Liber- 
ty they dote upon is Licentiouſneſs and Confuſion. But 
better to bring their Matters to bear, they contrive private 
Conferences, and ſend abroad their wicked Inſtruments to 
poiſon the World; make loud and grievous Complaints, 
ſcatter ſecret and vile Infinuarions, at firſt in doubtful and 
ſuſpicious Words, but afterwards in virulent and open De- 
famations of the Government; ſet up for Patriots, and pre- 
tend a mighty Zeal for Liberty and Property; profeſs the 


Publick Good to be their only Hope and End, and promiſe 


to redreſs the People's Grievances; Theſe are conſtantly 


ſome of rhe Masks, put on to cover their Villany, and thus 


they draw Numbers after them, who for want of diſcerning 
better, and ſeeing through their Hypocriſie, ſwallow rhe 
bitter Pill thus giided over. 1 

Now the Remedies and Directions proper for ſuch an 
Exigence of Affairs as this, are firſt of all ſuch as have been 
already inſiſted upon, in the Section of Popular Inſurrections 
and Tumults ; that is, To draw them to a Parley, to have 
Matters truly repreſented, and ſo make them ſenſible of 
their Error, and the unreaſonableneſs of their Complaints 
and Diſcontents ; and all this ro be done by the Mediation 
of Perſons, whoſe unqueſtionable Credit and Character may 
render ſuch a Negoriation ſucceſsful. Bur if This do nor 
ſucceed, the ſecond thing muſt be for a Prince to take Arms, 
and ſtrengthen himſelf againft their Violence; yer fo as not 
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to be raſh and haſty upon them, but to proceed ſlowly and 
with much Deliberation; that they may have Warning and 
Time to reeollect and qualifie the Fierceneſs and Hear of 
their Paſſions; and ſo rhe ill Men among them, by think- 
ing better, may return to their Duty; and thoſe who are 
harmleſs, and good, may deſert their Seducers, and unite 
with the right fide. For Time is a moſt excellent Phyfician, 
and ſeldom fails to allay and cure the common People, who 
are much more diſpoſed to quarrel, and be murinous, than 
they are to come to Blows in good earneſt. * The Mobb 
(lays a wiſe Hiſtorian) are furious and eager to rebel, but 
tame and poor-ſpirited in a regular Fight; and much better at 
making a puſh to ſtretch their Liberty, than at the lawful de- 
fence of it, A Third Expedient is, to be rampering with 
them all rhis while, and try ro divide and diſſettle their 
Minds 7 by Hope and Fear; for theſe are the Two Paſſions 
that ſpur them on, and therefore theſe muſt be wrought up- 


on to bring them off. And therefore a Wiſe Governour will 


be ſure to be liberal, both of his Promiſes and Threatnings, 
that ſo theſe Paſſions way not want Matter enough to feed 
upon; but then Care muſt be taken too, that they may be ſo 
remper'd, as neither to encourage Preſumption, nor drive to 
Deſpair. A Fourth Remedy is, to ſow Diviſions among 
them, and break their Correſpondence, by making them Jea- 
lous, and Diſſatisfy'd at one another. A Fifth will be, To 
get {ome of the Party over by ſecret Service, inviting them 


with Promiſes and Penſions, and privately rewarding what 


they privately do for your Advantage. And theſe Perſons 
thus gain d, are to be diſpoſed in ſeveral Poſts. Some of 
them ſhould be drawn quite off, and come over to you, to 
weaken and intimidate them; Others ſhould be ftill left 
behind ro do your Buſineſs there, by giving Advice of all 
their Motions, and communicating their Intentions and 
Deſigns; by laying them aſleep by falſe Securities, and 
watching all Oprortunities to qualifie their Fury. Then, 
Sixthly, Thoſe who cannot be got thus far, and are {till ob- 
ſtinate, ſhould be cajoll d by granting ſome part of what they 
demand, and giving them expectation of more; all which 
the expert Politicians will tell you, ſnould be by large Pro- 
miſes, worded cunningly, that fo the Ambiguiry of the Ex · 
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preſſions may leave room for a colourable Evaſion after- 
wards : For a Prince may eaſily, when he thinks fit, revoke 
that which hath been extorted from him, and juſtly deny 
what Injuſtice hath compell'd him to give hopes of obtain- 
ing. This is Caſuiſtical Policy ar leaſt; bur the only way 
ro make ir go down well with the People, is to varniſh all 
over with Gentleneſs and Clemency, and to make them 
ſome Amends by Indulgences of another kind, for thoſe 
Conceiſions, which without manifeſt Prejudice to his Pre- 
rogative and Government, he cannot bur recede from. Laſt- 79 
ly, If they ſhall rerurn to a better Senſe of Things, and act 
agreeably to Reaſon and their Duty, they ſnould be dealt 
with tenderly; and a Prince may very well content himſelf 
with chaſtiſing ſome few of the firſt Authors, and principal 
Incendiaries, without giving himſelf the Trouble ſo much 
as to enquire after all rhe Accomplices; but managing the 
reſt ſo, that they ſhall have reaſon to think themſelves ſecure 
in his Pardon and Favour. = 
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1 
? e Tyranny and Rebellion, 
p BY Tyranny, we are to underſtand an Arbitrary, Law- 


leſs Governmenr, a Nomineering over the Subjects with 
Violence and Rigour, without regard had co the Rules or 
Meaſures of Power, or the Cuſtoms and Privileges of the 
Country. This is frequently the Cauſe of publick Diſtur- 
bances, and general Diſcontents, which by degrees grow up 
into Rebellion. And Rebellion is a Riſing of the People a- 
gainſt their Prince, provok d by his Tyrannical and unjuſt 
Oppreſſions, with a deſign to dethrone, and drive him from 
his Royal Poſt. So that Rebellion differs from Sedition in 
This, that it no longer acknowledges, or ſubmits to the 
Prince as a Maſter and Governour; whereas Sedition does 
not go ſo far; but is diſſatisfy d with the Adminiſtration, 
and aims not at changing the Perſon, but his Meaſures, and 
the Reformation of what it conceives amiſs. Now the Per- 
ſons, who thus degenerate into Tyranny, are Men of baſe 
Diſpoſitions, cruel in their Temper, Lovers and Encouragers 
of wicked and turbulent People, and Miſchievous Pick- 
Thank Slaves, Paraſites and Sycephants, and doers of ill 
Offices, But for Perſons r 
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an inward Dread and Averſion. * The Virtue and good Qua- 
lities of deſerving Perſons, (ſays one) « formidable to them ; 


Noble Blood, and Power and Intereſt, Honours and Offices of 
Truft well diſcharg d, are lool d upon as Criminal; Worth and Ho- 


neſty is their certain Ruin; and a great and good Name as danger- 
ous under ſuch Governours, as a 2 and vile Character. 

Bur theſe Ly rants are generally puniſh'd to purpoſe, and 
as they deſerve; for they are hated and deteſted, look d up- 
on as common Enemies; they ive in perpetual Terrors and 
Apprehenſions of the Revenge they have provok d; every 
thing is ſuſpected ard dreaded, and they never think them- 
ſelves ſafe; their own Conſciences turn their Executioners, 
and all within is Scourges, and Racks, and Tortures; and 
at laſt they come to infamous and untimely Deaths; for the 
World hath ſeldom ſcen a Tyrant live to the fulneſs of Age, 
or dię after the manner of common Men. 

The Directions and Remedies proper for this Caſe are 
largely inſiſted upon in another place. And the Summ of 
them may be reduc d to theſe Two Points. Firſt, To hin- 
der a Tyrant from getting the Power abſolutely into his 
own Hands, and oppole his Government ar the firſt; bur if 
this be nor done, and he be actually poſſeſt of it, then to bear 
and ſubmit as well as we can. For, generally ſpeaking, 
there is nothing got by Oppoſition, F « Civil War being 
commonly a Remedy worſe than the Diſeaſe ; and the Miſeries 
and Diſorders of it are more intolerable than rhe Tyranny 
and Oppreſſion it undertakes to redreſs. For the being 
reſtiff in ſuch Caſes, does bur exaſperate rhe Cruelty of a 
Prince, and make that Diſpoſition in him, which was bad 
before, ten times worſe. * Nothing (ſays Plutarch) inflames 
a Sore, ſo much as Impatience under the Pain of it, Modeſty 
and Submiſſion, and Compliance with hard and rigorous 
Commands, have ſomething of a ſoftning Quality in them, 
which uſually rebates the fierceſt and moſt furious Diſpoſi- 
tions. For, as Alexander the Great obſervd very truly, The 
Gentleneſs and good Temper of a Prince depends nor alto- 
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Quibus ſemper aliena Virtus formidoloſa ; Nobilitas, Opes, 
geſtique Honores pro crimine habentur ; ob Virtutes certiſſi- 
mum exitinm ; & non minus ex magna forma quam 'mala. 
pPejus dereriuſque Tyrannide five injuſto imperio Bellum 
civile. i „ 
Nihil tam exaſperat fervorem vulneris quàm ferendi im- 
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gether upon his own Humour, but in ſome meaſure upon 
thar of his Subjects roo ; for They ſomerimes by their Saw- 
cineſs and ill Language, by Stubbornneſs and perverſe Be- 
haviour, corrupt and ſour their Governours, and make 
them quite other Men than Nature had made them. Men 
make Government eaſie, and ſecure themſelves good Treatment 
by Obedience; and on the other hand, Inſolence and Refrattori- 
neſs in Subjects takes off from the Mildneſs and good Nature 
of a Prince: And thu i the Misfortune, that the People had 
rather be Peremptory and Diſobedient at the hazard of their 
un Ruin, than obey quietly, and live ſecurely. 


SE © T- XE 
Civil Wars, 


1 E ſeveral publick Diſorders hitherto treated of, are 
but crude and imperfect; the Beginnings of Evils, and 


2s it were Matter void of Form, But when Riot, or Faction, 
or Sedition, or Rebellion, is come to its full Maturity of 
Strength, when it hath all the Perfection ir is capable of, 
and continues any time; then it Commences, and is call d 
Civil War. For this is nothing elſe, but the taking up of 
Arms by Subjects, either againſt one another, which is the 
Caſe of the two Former; or elſe againſt the Prince or Magi- 
ſtrate, and then it is one of the two latter. Now there is not 
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in the World a more Calamitous, more ſcandalous Circum- 


ſtance. It is not indeed a ſingle, but a complicated Evil, 
an Ocean of Evils, And a wiſe Author ſays very truly, that 
it cannot with any propriety of Speech be ſtyl'd a War, but 
is rather the Sickneſs, the Fever and Phrenzy of the State. 
The wicked Authors of it, whoever they be, ought ro be 
{wept away from the Land of the Living, and driven im- 
mediately, and without Mercy, from among Men. All 
manner of Wickedneſs is born and cheriſh'd under it; Im- 
piety and Cruelty reign without controul ; all Obligations 
of Humanity and Friendſhip are diffolv'd ; and the neareſt 
Ties of Blood and Natural Affection, broken and utterly loſt, 
Murder, and Confuſion, and Rapine ceaſe to be Vices. * Men 


have then licence to be barbarous, and kill with Authority in 


+ Obſequio mitigantur imperia ; & contra, Contumacia 
inferiorum lenitatem imperantis diminuit; Contumaciam cum 
pernicie, quam abſequium cum ſecuritate malunt, 
Occidęre palam, Ignoſcere non niſi fallendo licet. Non 


the 


tas, gon Dignitas quenquam pratesit. 
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the Face of the Sun; but Pity and Mercy are Prafis'd only by 
ſtealth. No Age, no Quality can give any Man Protection; but 
all Diſtinctions of Perſon and Condition are laid aſide, 1 


The reeking Sword pours out a Crimſon Flood, 
And mingles Noble with Plebeian Blood. 


Laws and Order are quite out of Doors, and all Diſcipline 
utterly aboliſh'd. Men fly greedily at all, and are mercenary 
in Villany; they make no difference between Things Sacred and 
Common, but all are made a Prey alike, The mean and vul- 
gar are upon the Level with the beſt and greateſt, and the 
Peaſant Haz} Fellow with the Prince, | 


. He was our General 
T German Wars; Here we are Fellows All, . 
Whom Treaſon ſoils, it makes of equal State, May. 


Perſons in Authority dare not interpoſe, nor rake upon them 
whar is due to their Birth and Condition ; for He, who is 
embarqu'd in the-ſame Deſign, muſt nor reprove his Com- 
panion in Wickedneſs. So dreadful is the Confuſion where 
even the * Commanders themſelves are liable to the ſame Cone 
demnation ; and every Thing, and every Man driven to and fro 
by Fear and Neceſſity. In a Word, This is a Miſery in the 

very Abſtract, And the very Victory ir felt is full of Mi- 
ſery; For ſuppoſing the beſt of the Matter, that Succeſs falls 
on the fide of Right and Juſtice, yet this renders the Conque- 
ror inſolent and furious; tranſports him to Barbarity and 
Rage, tho otherwiſe of a Temper never ſo Human and 
Gentle; ſo ſcandalous are the very Triumphs of a Civil 
War; ſo apt rofleſh even a good Man in Cruelty and Blood; 
fo certain it is to poylon, nay to extinguiſh the Softneſſes 
of Human Nature. And if we could imagine the Com- 
manders not to have loſt all the Remains of it, yet it will 
not be in their Power to reſtrain thoſe under their Care, 

from their execrable Villanies. 

Nobilitas cum plebe perit, lateque vagatur © 

Enſis.— | 
＋ In omne fas nefaſque avidos, aut venales, non ſicro, non 
profano abſtinentes. | 5 | | 

Es. Rheni mihi Czſar in undis | 

Dux erat; hic ſocius, Facinus quos inquinat, æquat. Lacan. l. 5, 
* Obnoxiis Ducibus, & prohibere non auſis.Metu ac ne- 
tie huc illue mene ne ET 
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No there are two Cauſes of Civil Wars, which offer 


themſelves ro our conſideration: The one is Secret and 


oe 
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Myſterious, ſuch as we cannot ſee through, nor come to any 


diſtinct Underſtanding of, and conſequently not in the pow= 
er of Man to prevent, or to cure; A certain Fatality, I mean, 
the Will and Decree of Almighty God, by which he ſees fir 
to take Vengeance, and inflict this heavieſt of Puniſuments 


| upon the Sins of a Nation; or nor only to chaſtiſe, bur ut- 


terly overturn and exterminate a diſobedient and rebellious 
Peopies  - - | ry | 


* Things to their Acme come, in courſe of Fate grow leſs ; 
And States too big for Foes, themſelves oppreſs. 


The Other is ſufficiently viſible ro Wiſe Men, as a ſure 
prognoſtick of Future Evils, and ſuch, as if Men would 
give their Mindsto, it might eaſily be remedy'd ; eſpecially 
if Thoſe who fir at the Helm would ſhew themſelves diligent 
and vigorous in the Application. And this is a general Cor- 
ruption and Looſneſs of Manners, Remiſneſs in Diſcipline, 
and want of executing good and wholſome Laws for the 
containing all ſorrs of People in their reſpective Duties. 
Hence the Vileſt and Refule of the People take Advantage; 
and Men of deſperate Fortunes, who have no other Game 
to play, hope to find their Account, by putting all into Con- 
fuſion. For, either they raiſe themſelves upon other Men's 
Ruins, and heal their own Extravagancies by fiſhing in trou- 
bled Waters; or at leaſt they cover their own private in the 
Croud of publick Misfortunes. For, where a Man hath no- 
thing left to loſe, it is ſome Mitigation to his Affliction, that 
it is general, and he does not fall alone, So the wile Hi- 
ſtorian Obſerves ; That the Profuſe and Turbulent, ſhelter 
themſelves under a Common Calamity ; and there u a lind of 
Malicious Comfort in the Nature of moſt Men, that make them 


better contented to be cruſhed in the Common Ruin, than to pe- 


riſh alone. For the a Man's own Sufferings be equal in either 

Caſe ; yet they are leſs taken notice of, and cannot be diſtin- 

guiſhed, when he ſuffers in a great deal of Company. | 
Now, the Advice fit to be given in this Extremity, is, 


* _— — — — * 
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In ſe magna ruunt, lætis hunc Numina rebus 
Creſcendi poſuere modum., — Lucan. l. 1. . 
+ Miſcere cuncta & privata vulnera Reipublicæ malis operire. 
Nam ita ſe res habet, ut publica ruina quiſque malit quam ſuz 


proteri ; & idem paſſurus minus conipich, . * © -*- 1 
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To make the quickeſt End that ſuch a War is capable of; 
and for this there can be but two Ways; Treaty and A- 
greement, or Victory. The former is certainly the better, 
even tho ended with ſome Hardſhip and Inconvenience, 
and ſhort of thoſe Advantagious Terms we deſire: For 
when once thoſe tumultuous Proceedings are quieted, Time 
will do the reſt for us: And a Man will do well ſometimes 
to ſuffer himſelf to be impoſed upon, when he is ſo largely 
paid for his Loſs. As it was ſaid of Antipater, That it wa 
neceſſary to cheat him into a Peace, to gratifie bu Inclination 
when he was eager to put an end to the War, Victory is a 
very dangerous Conc:ufion, tho a Succeſsful one. For there 
is great reaſon to fear the abuſe of it, and that the gaining 
ſuch an Advantage may inſpire Inclinations to Tyranny, 
and Oppre!iſion, and put mighty opportunities into aPrince's 
Hands, of ruling thoſe he hath ſubdued, Arbitrarily and by 
Force, that io they may be effectually kept under for ever 
after. Bur, to make ſure Work, it is neceſſary for a Prince 
to rid his Hands of the Principal Actors and Inſtigators oſ 
theſe Con fuſions; and ſuch as he perceives to be Turbulent 
and Bloody-minded Men; without Regard ro which Side WW _ 
they were of; for ſuch Diſpoſitions are always unſafe to be 
truſted. And This may be done conveniently enough un- 
der ſome fair Prerence of employing them in ſome remorer WO , 
Parts, or {ending them abroad into foreign Service; or elſe I ;. 
by dividing them, and breaking their Correſpondence ; or C 
keeping them in play againſt a Common Enemy; and then, WW ... 
for the Prevention of any Diſcontents for the Time to come, IM th 
to uſe the Common People well; and grant them all rea- .: 
ſanable Indulgence; paſſing over what is already done by an il (. 
Act of Oblivion, and miniſtring no juſt Occaſion of Jealou - .. 
fie, but making his Government as eaſie as poſſible, in the WF an 
preſervation of their Rights and Privileges for the future. gr 


SE. 1 as ſec 


Advice for Private Perfons, how they ſhould behave themſclues 
| in any of the forementzoned Diviſions. 


XZ OU have now taken a ſhort View of the ſeveral ſorts - 

of Calamities and Confufions, ro which the State 5 . 
Obnoxious, and heard the Directions proper for each of Ian. 
them, ſo far as the Prince himſelf is concerned; it remains 
now in the laſt Place, to conſider what Deportment will be 
+ Bellum finire cupienti opus erat decipi, 
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proper 
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proper and prudent for Perſons in a private Capacity, when 
any of theſe Troubles and Difficulties ſhall happen. Now 
this cannor be diſpatched under any one general Topick ; 
becauſe there are two Scruples concerning it to be reſolved ; 


The One, whether ir be lawful and fir for an honeſt and 


good Man, to fall in, and take the Part of ſome fide or other 
in theſe Divifions; or whether he ſhould rather keep him- 
ſelf quiet and fir ſtill. The Other, what ſort of Behaviour 
is adviſable in either Caſe, that is, whether he do, or do 
not intereſt himſelf in the Quarrel. 


As to the former of theſe rwo Queſtions; It is propound- 


ed for the Satisfaction of ſuch, as are Looſe and ar their 
own Diſpoſal, without any Engagements upon them, which 
ſhould derermine rhem to either Parry. For if they are al- 
ready under any Obligarions, This firſt Query dces nor in 
any Degree concern them; They are got beyond it already; 
and all the Doubrs for Them to entertain, muſt receive Sa- 
tisfaction from the Second Queſtion. I inſert this Caution 
by the way, becauſe it frequently falls out, that a Man is 
ſtaked down, as it were to one Party, almoſt whether he will 
or no. For, tho he may not make it any part of his Choice 
and Deſign, nay, tho', in his own private Judgment, he can- 
not but diſapprove it; yet in deſpight of Intention, Incli- 
nation, and Good Senſe, he may find himſelf involved and 
intangled, by ſome Conſiderations fo Powerful, that he can- 
not with any Decency break through them: And theſe be- 
ing ſuch Bands, as Nature hath ry'd him up in, or ſuch as 
Counterbalance all Motives to the contrary, will at leaſt 
carry a ſufficient Excuſe, for his doing as he does. Now, 
this firſt Queſtion hach ſeveral Arguments pro and con; and 
abundance of eminent Inſtances might be produc d, of Per- 
ſons who have behaved rhemic:res directly contrary to 
each other with regard to it. So that Ciftering Judgments 
and Authorities, as well as different Reaſons, miniſter juſt 
ground of Scruple in the Caſe. The Reſolutions which 
ſeem to me moſt convenient to be come to, according to the 
different Circumſtances of the Perſons concern d in this De- 
bare, arc ſich as follow. 

On rhe ond Hand, Nothing ſeems more agreeable to the 
Che tacter of 2 Wiſe and a Good Man, than to have nothing 
at all ro do with the Follies and Factions of the Word; 
and therefore ſuch a one cannot do better than to ſtand by, 
and let them try it out by themſelves. Eſpecially too, if we 
conſider what Account hath already been given of theſe Di- 


viſions, 
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Velleius, 
lib. 3. 


ken, where Judgments are ſo divided, and Reaſon probable 


runs away from the Helm, when it grows Foul and Stot- 
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viſions, how irrigular and unlawful tliey are in their own 
Nature and firit Cauſes 5; what Wickedneſs, Barbarity, and 
Injuſtice of all ſorts they engage Men in. That thele are 
inſeparable Attendants of tuch practices, and it is nor poſſi- 


ble ro have any hand in them, and continue Innocent; I ſay, 
If all theſe Conſiderations be fairly laid together, it ſcarce 


looks any longer like a Matter of free Choice, what a Man 


may, or may not do; bur ſeems rather a Point of Duty, 
than of bare Allowance and Permiſſion, abſolutely to 
decline any Concern in them. And accordingly it appears 
that ſeveral excellent Perſons have had ſo great an abhot- 
rence of theſe Things, and ſuch a Senſe of the Perſonal Ob- 
ligations they violate, that no Conſiderations could prevail 
with them to come in; particularly Aſinius Pollio, who, the 
Hiſtorian tells us, excuſed himſelf for theſe very Reaſons Mt * 
to Auguſtus, when he entreated his Company and Aſſiſtance 
in the Expedition againſt Mark Antony. 
Bur then on the other Hand, Whar ſhall we ſay to thoſe Il ' 
Reaſons, which enforce our Obligation, to rake part with Wl © 
good Men, to protect and ſtrengthen ſuch, as much as in us 
lies, and to defend Equity and Right, againſt all that oppoſe, MW © 
and encroach upon it? The Great Solon was ſo ſtrongly 5 
poſſeſs d in Favour of theſe Engagements, chat he is for in- K 
flicting very ſevere Paniſhments, upon Them that affect Eaſe W * 
and Obſcuriry, and refuſe to appear and act openly in ſuch 
Exigencies of State. And that rigid Profeſſor of Virtue, Cato N 
Govern d himſelf by this Rule; for he did nor only declare, 
and come into One Party in the Civil Wars of Rome, but 
rook a Command among the Malecontents under Pompey. 
Nou, if we would know what Meaſures are fit to be ta- 


and plauſeable enough for each to alledge in his own Juſti- 
fication ; my poor Opinion is This: For Perſons of Eminence 
and Character in the World; ſuch as are in publick Truſt, 
or great Reputation, or extraordinary Abilities, and are 
known to be leading and ſignificant Men in the State, Theſe 
J conceive not only may fall into that Side, which they in 
their Conſcience think rhe beſt; bur, ſo far as I am able to 
diſcern, they are bound to do iv: For he is a very ill Pilot, 
that ſteers the Ship in calm and favourable Weather, and 


my : What ſhall become of the Veſſel, if the beſt Hands let 
her drive, when there is the greateſt need of Working her, 
and keeping her right 2 Theſe Gentlemen oughr, in Extre- 

mities 


Wh 


nor approve their Proceedings. 
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mities eſpecially, to ſtand in the Gap, and act like Men of 
Honour; the Care of the Government is upon them, and its 
Safety or Ruin lies at their Door. But then, far Perſons in a 
pri vate Capacity, ſuch as make none at all, or but a very incon- 
ſiderable Figure in the Government, Theſe are more at their 
own Liberty. For as their Condition ſuppoſes all the Aſſi- 
ſtance they can contribute, to be of no mighty conſequence, 
ſo the with- holding that Aſſiſtance can do no great Damage: 
And therefore they may be allowed to retire into ſome Place 
of Security, and ſeek their own Eaſe and Quiet, at a Di- 
ſtance, from the Noiſe and Clutter of the contending Par- 
ties. But then both theſe kind of Men, thoſe that do, and 
thoſe that do not declare, lie under an Obligation to demean 
themſelves, in ſuch manner, as I am going to preſcribe. In 
the mean, while I add thus much only upon the preſent 


Subject, concerning thoſe who are diſpoſed to come in and 
act: That in the chooſing what Party they ſhould fide with, 


ſometimes the Caſe is ſo plain, that it is almoſt impoſſible 
they can be miſtaken. For where the Injuftice of the Cauſe, 
and other Diſadvantages are are ſo evident, that they look 
one full in the Face, and forbid him; no Man of common 


Senſe will go in thither, But it often happens, that there are 


Reaſons on both ſides ; Each pretends Right and Juſtice : 
and each hath Advantages to invite us; and then the Dif- 
ficulty of coming to a Reſolution is very great; becauſe a 
Man muſt not only weigh the Arguments on both Sides, and 
ſettle the Point of Right and Wrong firſt; but he hath ſeve- 
ral other Conſiderations to attend to, ſuch as may and 
ought to carry ſome Weight with them, tho they have not 
immediately reſpect to the Juſtice of the Cauſe. 

And now it may be Seaſonable to proceed to the other 
Parr of this Advice; which relates to the Behaviour of the 
Perſons under theſe ſeveral 2 To all which, I 
might ſatisfie my ſelf with preſcribing in one Word, Mo- 


deration and Temper; that they would particularly take 


Atticus for their Pattern, whoſe Name hath been ſo much 
celebrared for his Prudence and Modeſty in the midſt of 
that boiſterous Age, in which he lived; One, who was al- 
ways believed in his Judgment to favour the right Side, 


and reſpected by all good Men for doing ſo ; but yer one, 


who behaved himſelf ſo Prudently and Inoffenſively, that 
he never involved himſelf in the Common Confuſions, nor 
dre down the Diſpleaſure of ill Men, or any Inconveni- 
ence from that-Party, who were ſenſible enough, he did 
Bur, 
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But, to be a little more particular; and firſt, for Them, 
Who openly declare themſelves ; it is certain, that Theic 
oughr by no Means to be violent, or betray indecent Heat; 
and Paſſions in their Converſation ; but carry themſelves 
Modeſtly and Decently, and reſerve their Warmth for times 
of Action, or till ſome very juſt Occaſion happens to call 
for it. They ſhould not be Pert, nor Forward, nor Offici- 
ouſly thruſt themſelves upon Buſineſs, till they are required, 
and in ſome meaſure importuned ; nay, compelled to it: 
For in ſuch Circumſtances rio Man can be active without 
Odium ; and therefore ir is ſufficient that we obey our Call, 
and follow Duty, without being ſo eager, as to run before 
it, and ſtart of our own accord. But when we are called, 
and muſt act, then we ſhould take Care to render the Exe. 
cution of our Duty as little invidious as may be; to do all 
with ſuch Temper and Tenderneſs, that the Storm may fly 
over our Heads, and no angry Reſentments, or infamous 
Reflections remain behind; never inflaming, or in any De- 
gree encouraging, much leſs allowing our ſelves in the Com. 
miſſion of thoſe abominable Outrages and Inſolencies, uſual 
upon ſuch Occaſions; but employing our utmoſt endeavour 
to mollifie and ſweeten Men; to divert them from Injurious 
and Diſorderly Methods; and by all imaginable Arts try- 
ing to elude and break all Deſigns of this Nature. 
Thoſe who have not declared themſelves openily, by actu- | 
ally engaging in any Parry ( whole Circumſtances with re- 
ard to the Fafineſs and Trancuilliry of them, are without 
oubr much to be pfeferred before rhe former, ) Thoſe, I : 
fay, who have given the World no viſible and authentick - 
Teftimony of their Affections to one or other Party, (tho 
at the ſame time they may in theit own Breaſts be much 
more inclined, and wiſh better to the one tlian the other; t 
oughr not to continue in a State of abſolute Neutrality. 
My Meaning is, chat they ſhould nor expreſs a perfect In- 
difference how Matters go, and have no Solicirude beyond 
their own private Affairs; for this is to fir like Spectators in 
a Play-Houſe, and entertain themſelves with rhe Tragical 
Misfortunes of other People; which is a Coldneſs highly 
Criminal, where the Peace and Welfare of our Country lie 
at Stake. Such regardleſs Men as theſe, are juſtly deteſted 
by all Sides; and if their own Perſonal Safety be what they 
aim at, the Imagination is very vain; for no fort of People 
run a greater Riſque, nor are worſe. treated than They. 


We ſee what was the Fate of Thebes in the War with * 
an 
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and of rhe Inhabitants of Fabeſh Gilead, in the time of the Jude. 21. 


1/aelitiſh Judges. Livy harh obletved very juſtly to this 8. 
purpoſe; that * Neutrality never makes one Friend the more, 
nor one Enemy the leſs, It is indeed neither juſt nor be- 
com ing, and can never look well, or be fo, except with Al- 
lowance of the Parties concerned. We ſee therefore what 
different Meaſures the Two great Roman Generals rook 
in this Reſpect. Cæſar declared that he took it for granted, 
all tuat ſtood Neuter, were His Friends; Pompey declared, 
he looked upon all ſuch as his Enemies, In a Stranger in- 
deed this is very allowable z. for he is under no Obligation 
to meddle in the Concerns of a Country that is none of his 
own; and 1o it is likewiſe in Perſons, whoſe Eminent Cha- 
racter and Quality may make it beneath them ra become 
Parties, in ſuch Differences, which they ought rather to be 
adreſſed to as Umpires, and Mediators to determine. 

Nor may be Men, much leſs indeed may chey ſhew them- 
ſelves, fickle and inconſtant; ſometimes on one ſide, and 
ſometimes on the other; changing their Shape like Proteus, 
and in the worſt Senſe of the Words, becoming All things 
to all Men. Theſe are Mungrels, and as ſuch, ad odious and 
deſpicable Breed, worſe than the former, who continue in 
a State of Neutrality ; and more offenſive to All, while they 
make ir their Buſineſs to pleaſe, and be more agreeable ro 
All. For every Man ought to act upon Principles, and fo 
ſtick or ſmethngngn 8 | 

| Bur, cho Men cught to incline to one fide in their Wiſhes 
and Aﬀections, becauſe Wiſhes and Affections are entirely 
our own ; yet in their Actions and Deportment, the Caſe is 
otherwiſe ; theſe are what others have ſome Right and In- 
tereſt in; and therefore, ſo far as relates ro Converſation, 
theſe ought to be extended to all Parties in Common, There 
is a Title antecedent to all theſe accidental Differences and 

Diviſions, which they cannot diſannul; and therefore we 

are bound to be offenſive, injurious, rude and unconverſable 

to none; but to do Offices of Kindneſs and Courteſie, and 
common Humanity to every Body, notwithſtanding any 

Contrariety of Intereſts and Opinions. And thus far at 

leaſt all ſnould agree, to lament, and, as much as in them 

lies, to heal the publick Breaches and Misfortunes. Such 

Perſons ſecure themſelves from all the Ineonveniencies men- 

tioned before; they create no new Enemies, and they loſe 
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* Neutralitas nec Amicos parit, nec Inimicos tollit. 
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But, to be a little more particular; and firſt, for Them, 
who openly declare themſelves ; it is certain, that Theſeè 
ought by no Means to be violent, or betray indecent Heat; 
and Paflions in their Converſation ; bur carry themſelves 
Modeſtly and Decently, and reſerve their Warmth for times 
of Action, or till ſome very juſt Occafion happens to call 
for it. They ſhould not be Pert, nor Forward, nor Offici- 
ouſly thruſt themſelves upon Buſineſs, till they are required, 
and itt ſome meaſure importuned ; nay, compelled ro it : 
For in ſuch Circumſtances rio Man can be active without 
Odium ; and therefore ir is ſufficient that we obey our Call, 
and follow Duty, without being ſo eager, as to run before 
it, and ſtart of our own accord. But when we are called, 
and muſt act, then we ſhould take Care to render the Exe. 
cution of our Duty as little invidious as may be; to do all 
with ſuch Temper and Tenderneſs, that the Storm may fly 
over our Heads, and no angry Reſentments, or infamous 
Reflections remain behind; never inflaming, or in any De- 
gree encouraging, much leſs allowing our ſelves in the Com- 
miſſion of thoſe abominable Outrages and Inſolencies, uſual 
upon ſuch Occaſions; but employing our utmoſt endeavour 
to mollifie and ſweeten Men; to divert them from Injurious 
and Ditorderly Methods; and by all imaginable Arts try- 
ing to elude and break all Deſigns of this Nature. 

Thoſe who have nor declared themſelves operily,by actu- 
ally engaging in any 2 ( whoſe Circumftances with re- 
gard to the Eaſineſs and Tranquillity of them, are without 
doubt much to be pfeferred before the former,) Thoſe, I 
fay, who have given the World no viſible and authentick 
Teſtimony of their Affections ro one or other Party, (tho 
at the ſame time they may in theit own Breaſts be much 
more inclined, and wiſh better to the one tlian rhe other; 
ought not to continue in a State of abſolute Neutrality. 
My Meaning is, that they ſnould not expreſs a perfect In- 
difference how Matters go, and have no Solicitude beyond 
their own private Affairs; for this is to fir like Spectators in 
a Play-Houſe, and entertain themſelves with rhe Tragical 
Misfortunes of other People; which is a Coldneſs highly 
Criminal, where the Peace and Welfare of our Country lie 
at Stake. Such regardleſs Men as theſe, are juftly deteſted 
by all Sides; and if their own Perſonal Safety be what they 
aim at, the Imagination is very vain; for no fort of People 
run a greater Riſque, nor are worſe treated than They. 
We ſee what was the Fate of Thebes in the War with hf 
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and of the Inhabitants of Jabeſi Gilead, in the time of the Judg, ar- 
1/aelitiſh ſudges. Livy harh obletved very juſtly to this 8. 
purpoſe; that * Neutrality never makes one Friend the more, 
nor one Enemy the leſs, It is indeed neither juſt nor be- 
coming, and can never look well, or be fo, except with Al- 
lowance of the Parties concerned. We ſee therefore what 
different Meaſures the Two great Roman Generals took 
in this Reſpect. Cæſar declared that he took it for granted, 
all rnat ſtood Neurer, were His Friends; Pompey declared, 
he looked upon all ſuch as his Enemies, In a Stranger in- 
deed this is very allowable z. for he is under no Obligation 
to meddle in the Concerns of a Country that is none of his 
own; and 1o it is likewiſe in Perſons, whoſe Eminent Cha- 
racter and Quality may make it beneath them ra become 
Parties, in ſuch Differences, which they oughr rather to be 
adreſſed to as Umpires, and Mediators to determine. 

Nor may be Men, much leſs indeed may chey ſhew them 
J ſelves, fickle and inconſtant; ſometimes on one ſide, and 
ſometimes on the other; changing their Shape like Proteus, 
f and in the worſt Senſe of the Words, becoming Al things 
1 to all Men, Theſe are Mungrels, and as ſuch, an odious and 
deſpicable Breed, worſe than the former, who continue in 
a State of Neuttality; and more offenſive to All, while they 
make it their Buſineſs to pleaſe, and be more agreeable to 


1 All. For every Man ought to act upon Principles, and fo 
8. ſtick for ſomething. I PINS TS ab 

Bur, cho Mencught to incline to one fide in their Wiſhes 
1 and Affections, becauſe Wiſhes and Affections are entirely 
k our own. ; yet in their Actions and Deportment, the Cate is 
0 otherwiſe; theſe are what others have ſome Right and In- 
oy tereſt in; and therefore, ſo far as relates ro Converſation, 
0 thele ought to be extended to all Parties in Common, There 
y. | is a Title antecedent to all theſe accidental Differences and 
1. Diviſions, which they cannot diſannul; and therefore we 
d are bound to be offenſive, injurious, rude and unconverſable 
= to none; but to do Offices of Kindneſs and Courteſie, and 
at common Humanity to every Body, notwithſtanding any 
ly Contrariety of Intereſts and Opinions. And thus far at 
10 leaſt all ſhould agree, to lament, and, as much as in them 
ed lies, to heal the publick Breaches and Misfortunes. Such 
y Perſons ſecure themſelves from all the Inconveniencies men- 
i tioned before; they create no new Enemies, and they loſe 
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fit to be employ d as Mediators, and the moſt likely of any 
to ſucceed in bringing Matters to a fair and amicable Com- 
poſition; which Thoſe who endeavour, do yet better, and 
are more ſerviceable, than They who content themſelves 
with Expreſſions of Courteſie and common Friendſhip, to 
Men of all Parties indifferently. So then, It appears upon 
the whole Matter, that there may be Four ſorts of Perſons, 
who are not actually engaged in any Party; Two of which 
are Blameable, and theſe are the Neuter, or Indifferent, and 
the Veering, or Unſteady ; the other Two are uſeful and 
commendable; and Theſe are the Converſable or Cour- 
teous to All without Diſtinction; and the Mediators in 
Order to Agreement; But ſtill in each of theſe Kinds, One 
exceeds the other; the Inconſtant Man exceeds in Blame a- 
bove the Neuter; and the Mediator Merit and Commen- 
dation above the Common Friend. Of thoſe that declare 


and act openly, there are likewiſe Two forts, with the ſame 


1 the Eager and Violent, and the Moderate and 
Well-Temper d. 5 1 | 
| | S ECT: AI. 
Of Private Differences and Diſorders. 
F may very reaſonably be expected, that F ſhould not diſ- 
miſs this Head of Prudence, without ſpeaking to one very 
frequent Difficulty more; which is, How Men ought to 
behaye themſelves in the Quarrels or Miſunderſtanding of 
private Perſons, and particular Families. And here One is 
ro conſider, both what is moſt convenient for his own Affairs, 
and what can in feaſon be expected from him. If the Per- 
ſons thus at Enmity be ſuch as have no indiſpenſable Tie 
upon Him, he may very fairly keep in with them both; and 
tho' perhaps he cannot love, or approve of both alike, yet 
he may, and will do well, to be obliging and kind to bath, 
and give juft Offence to neither. It is great Imprudence in 
theſe Caſes, to engage ſo far with One Side, that they ſhall 
expect to have us entirely to themſelves, and think us bound 
in Honour and Friendſhip, to eſpouſe all their Intereſts, and 
make all their Reſentments our own : And therefore the 
betret way will be to keep upon a Reſerve; to be content 
with a moderate Share of their Favour and good Graces. 
To ſay nothing in their Company tending to the Matter in 
Controverſie; but to talk altogether of Indifferent Things; 
or at leaſt ſuch as we perſonally know to be true, or 8. 
| | (01971 bo 
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none of their old Friends. Theſe are Perſons of a Tempet 
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ot herwiſe very well affur'd of: If we touch upon the Diſ- 
ute, to ſay what may be for the Service of both, and may 


end to their Reconciliation, and better Underſtanding. But 


by no means ſubmitting to that vile practice of reporting 
idle Stories, or groundleſs Surmiſes; or aggravating things 
that have ſome Foundation; or currying Favour by dit- 
commending or railing at the Adverſary of Him with whom 
we converſe. For Matters here ought to be carry'd with 
ſuch an even Hand, that nothing ſhould paſs in Company 
with the one, which we would not ſpeak, if the other were 
by ; nay, that nothing ſhould be ſaid to rHe one, which we 


would not ſay to another in his Turn too; allowing only for 


ſome little Alterations in the Forms and Manner of our Ad- 
dreſs; which the different Circumſtances of the Perſons, or 
the Relation or Authority we pretend to with them, or ſome 
other accidental Conſideration, foreign to the Subject of 
the Quarrel it ſelf, may rendet ſeaſonable, and ſeem to re- 
quire from us. | 


5 
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( 5 bs 2 4 . ; Ls 4 1 i * 
Uſtice confiſts in rendring to every one whatſoever of 1. 


{| Right belongs to him; paying firſt to himſelf his Own has it i, 


J Duty, and then to others Theirs. And, according to 
this Definition, it comprehends all manner of Duties and 
Offices, which each particular Perſon can be any way ob- 
lig'd ro. Now theſe, as I hinted before, are of Two torts, 
according to the Objects of 1 which are Two: The 
Firſt rerminares in Man's own Perſon ; the Second in other 
People: All which in their utmoſt Latitude fall within tlie 
compaſs of that moſt extenſive Command, which hath ex- 
preſs'd the Subſtance and Summ of all Juſtice, in thoſe very 
few, but fignificant Words, Thou ſhalt love thy Neighbour as 
thy ſelf. For here it is very obſervable, that the Duty to o- 
thers is put in the Second place; that rhe Love and Duty 
we owe to our (elves, is laid as the Ground-work upon 
which, that to our Neighbour is ſuperſtructed, and the Mo- 
del by hich it is.to be proportion d. For, as the old He- 


brews, and not They only, but all the World uſe to fay, 


Clarity begins at home. | K 2 The. 
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2. 


The Beginning then, and Foundation of all Juſtice, isro 


Primitive be ſought tor within our ſelves ; and the moſt Ancient and 
and Origi. Fundamental Right of all others, is that Dominion, which 
nal Fiſtice. Reaſon hath over the Senſual part of us. A Man muſt be 


able to command and govern himſelf, before he can be qua- 


lify d to exerciſe this Authority, in demanding Subjection 


from others. And this Government of one's Self conſiſts in 
relerving to Reaſon the Power of bearing Sway, and keep- 


ing the Appetites under; reducing and reſtraining them to 
their juſt Meaſures and Degrees, and bowing their ſtubborn 


Necks, till they become flexible, and obedient to Diſcipline, 
The preſerving our Souls in this Order and Poſture is what 
we may call, Primitive, Original, and Internal Fuſtice, the 
moſt genuine, the brighteſt, and infinitely moſt beautiful, of 
any thing that goes by that Name. This Sovereignty and 
Dominion of the Rational, over that ſenſual and bruriſh 


| n t of the Soul, which is the Source of all our Paſſions, and 
F 


Them of all other Troubles and Diſorders, bath been by 


ſome Authors, not unfitly reſembl'd ro a Rider managing 
dis Horſe ; keeping himſelf firm in the Saddle, and the Rein 
conſtantly in his Hand ; by which he rules and turns the 


Beaſt under him at pleaſure. | 

To give an exact and nice Account of that Juſtice which 
goes abroad, and is exercis'd in our Dealings with other 
People, it is neceſſary to obſerve firſt of all, thar there are 
rwo ſorts of ir. The one Natural, Univerſal, Generous, 


and Brave, Rational and Philoſophical ; the other in a great 


degree Artificial, Particular, Poſitive, and Political; contri- 


ved and cramp'd up, according as the Exigencies of particu- 


lar Countries and Conſtitutions would allow it a larger, or 


. 1 F 2% nh Ae. | 
have confin'd it to a narrower Compaſs. The Former of 


theſe is much the more regular and uniform, more firm and 


inflexible, clearer and fairer of the Two: Bur alas! it is 
antiquated and abſolute, capable of doing very little Service 


to the World, as it now ſtands. This occafion'd.that Com- 


plainr, “ That the Subſtance and expreſs Image ef true Right 


we live by 


and Fuſtice was long ſince fled and gene; and all we live by 
now, i only ſome faint Shadows, and amperfe Copies of that 


Original Repreſentation, talen from the Life it ſelf.  Thele 
ate like the firſt Sketches of a Night: piece; bur they are ſuch 


as Mankind muſt be contented with, ſince, tho the Darknels 
ALI — — — — 

veri Juris germanæque Juſtitiz ſolidam & expreſſam eff 
giem nullam tenemus ; umbris & imaginibus utimur. 1 
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of their Conditions need a ftronger Light, yer their preſent 
Infirmities cannot bear any thing ſo exquiſitely bright. This 
is what they ſay of Polyclertus's Rule, Inflexible, Unaltera- 
ble. The other is more ſlack, and limber, and pliable; ir 
comes to, and accommodates it ſelf to the Neceſſities and 
che Weakneſſes of Mankind, nay of the generality ; and 
that to be ſure is the worſt and moſt ignorant part. This 
is a Leaden and a Lesbian Rule, a Noſe of Wax, that bends 
into any Form, and may be wrought into any Figure; and 
indeed is bow'd and chang d perpetually, according to the 
different Exigencies and Circumſtances of Time, and Place, 
and Perſon ; the Poſture of Affairs, and the variety of Ac- 


| cidents, This in caſe of neceſſity and convenience diſpenſes 
| with, allows, nay approves of ſeveral things, which the 
other will not ſo much as connive at, but muſt abſolutely 
| condemn and cannot admit upon any Conſideration what- 
/ BU focver. This eſtabliſhes ſome Vices, and gives them not on- 
5 ly the Countenance, but ſometimes the Sanctjon of a Law; 
and rejects ſeveral Actions in themſelves Innocent and Good, 
5 as unlawful and not to be practis d. Natural Juſtice looks 
5 only at the Reaſon, the Equity, the Virtue, the Decency 
2 and Fitneſs of the thing: But Poſitive and Political Juſtice 
x proceeds upon other ſort of Conſiderations; it hath a great, 
: I might almoſt fay, principal Regard, to the Advantage, 
f the Convenience; at leaſt its main Aim and Buſineſs is to 
J reconcile theſe two, and make Profit and Probity go Hand 
x0 in Hand, and fo mutually promote and aſſiſt each other. 
A Since therefore this is the only kind, which the Wer dis 
90 manag d by, and the Deſign of rhe preſent Treatiſe is to 
a reform Men's Manners, and to better them in ſuch Points 
i as are t ee we will confine our ſelves wholly to this 
8 latter ſort. For it muſt needs be to very little purpoſe to 
v. I "fiſt upon the former; of which there is nothing now but 


be the Idea and bare Speculation left. | 8 5 f 
1 Now this Juſtice at preſent in common uſe, and that 4 
4 which is eſteem' d the Judge and Standard of HumanAdtions, of Fuſtice 
is firſt of all Twofold, with regard to the Rules and Mea- as now in 
+ | lures of it. The One is what we call Legal Juſtice, becauſe uſe. 


it is bound up by the Terms and Letter of the Law; and 


5 this is char Rule which Magiſtrares and Judges are obliged 
=. e determine, and proceed by. If any Injury be, as there 
| often is great Injury done or faſfer'd by ſuch Decifions, they 


of BY who paſs the Sentence are in no degree accountable for it; 
5 becauſe their Buſineſs is not to make the Law, bur ro be 
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govern'd by, and act according to the Law; and fo there 
is no help, but they muſt take it, as it lies before them. The 
Other is rerm'd Equitable Fuſtice ; and this hath a larger 
Range allowd it; it is not ferter'd up to Words and Sylla- 
bles, but hath a Liberty left to conſider the preſent Exi- 
gency, the Circumſtances of the Perſon, the Hardſhips of his 
Cale ; and ſo can adminiſter Relief, and determine the 
Point in Diſpute, in a Latitude, not only beyond, but ſome- 
times even above and contrary ta the Letter of the Law. 
Or indeed, to ſpeak more properly, This Equity over-rules 
and manages the Law to the beſt Advantage, and directs it 
{o, as to anſwer its proper End, by making the Execution 
of the Law agreeable to the Intention, and the Reaſons of 
Enacting of fr. Upon this account ir is, that a Wiſe Man 
faid very truly, that Laws and Juſtice were not ſufficient © 
themſelves, unleſs they fell into good Hands, and were juſt- 
ly and skilfully manag'd ; that is, unleſs their Sentence pro- 
cced upon equitable Conſiderations. And this larger and 
freer way of Proceeding is the peculiar Province of the Su- 
preme Judge; the Prince in Perſon, or thoſe, who in the“ 
Conſtruction and Practice of the Law, are commiſſion d by 
im for rhis purpoſe, and fo equivalent in all they do to 
his own doing it. For his Authority is preſent, tho his 
Perſon be not; and this is the more effectual, more power- 
j33˖- d EG ooo Nt 
Again, if we deſccnd ro conſider this Juſtice more parti- 
cularly, there will another Diviſion offer ir ſelf ro us, with 
regard to the different Methods of Proceeding. One of 
which is calf'd Commutative Fuſtice, becauſe it conſiſts in 
buying and ſelling, bargaining, and all manner of Com- 
merce; for the ſeveral kinds of this are reduc d to that one 
general Practice, of trucking and bartering one thing for 
another. And this is the Juſtice in exerciſe among private 
Men; the Rule whereof is Arithmerical Proportions ; for 
our Care is to make what we give and what we receive in 
exchange, of equal value. The other is Diſtributive Fuſtice; 


3 1 and this is adminiſtred by the Publick, in Rewards and 
Puniſhments: The Rule whereof is Geometrical Propor- 


tion; wherein an exact and nice Equivalent is not aim d at, 
nor juſt the Merit and Quality of the Fact, and nothing 
elſe attended to; but ſeveral other Conſiderations taken in: 
And the laſt Reſult of the whole Debate is this, what, 
upon a fair Computation of all Circumſtances put togethet, 
5 reaſonable and fitting for the one to give, or to award ; 


and for the other tq reccive, or to ſuffer. N Now 
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Now this Juſtice at preſent in common uſe, when it comes 
to be cloſely and critically examin'd, will be found ro be no 
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No ſuch 


ſuch thing, as ſtrict and perfect Juſtice. For the Truth is, bing as 


as I ſaid before, Human Nature is not capable of ſuch a ſtri and 
thing; it is too reſin d for our groſs Condition, and we can- ueFuſtics 
not bear this, or any other thing in its abſtracted Excel- 


lence or Purity. In all practicable Juſtice there is a Mixture 


ot Injuſtice, Favour, and Rigour; roo much and too little; 


theſe, like the Allay in our Coin, are properly call'd the 
Remedy; for ſuch indeed they are to the corrupt and dege- 
nerate State of Mankind. There is no ſuch thing as pure 
and true Standard current among us; that exact Medio- 
crity, which we can only form, and truly now can ſcarce 
form in our Imaginations. Hence proceed thoſe Maxims of 
the Ancients, Thar he who deſigns to do Juſtice in the Groſs, 
will find himſelf under an unavoidable Neceſſity to be un- 
juſt in the Retail; for no general Rule can be conſtantly ob- 
ſerv d, but ſome particular Perſons and Caſes will find them- 
ſelves aggriev'd by it. And he, that will be juſt in great 
and important Occaſions, muſt ſometimes he unjuſt in thoſe 
of leſs Conſequence. Theſe are Difficulties ſo well known, 
ſo generally felt and confeſs'd, that in Matters of Commerce 
and Commutative Juſtice, ſome Lawgivers hererofore were 
forc'd, in order to the bringing the Buſineſs of Trade under 
ſome Rule, and reſtraining the Exorbitancies of it ſome- 
where, to give leave to Men to cheat to ſome certain De- 


gree, (as for inſtance, not to exceed half of what the Com- 


in the 


World, 


modity was really worth, ) without being liable ro the Law. 


And this they were forc'd to connive ar, becauſe they cou'd 
fix d it no better. Again, in the Caſe of Diſtributive Fu- 
flice, how many innocent Perſons are clapp'd up? How 
many guilty acquitted and releas d? And all this without 
any Corruption or Fault of the Judges, And to how much 
greater a Summ would this Account ſwell, if, to unjuſt Con- 
demnations and Acquittals, we ſhould add the Exceſſes 
and Defects in Puniſhments, how much more or leſs hath 
been awarded, than the Sufferer really deſerv'd ? For this 
is almoſt the conſtant daily Failure, even where Juſtice is 
adminiſtred with the cleaneſt Hands, and moſt unblemiſh'd 
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ſon d, indicted wrongfully, and under theſe 


Of Wiſdom. Book In. 


Bur, that we may not be thought to complain without 


caule, and ſhelter our ſelves in Generals, I will now give 
an Inſtance, and that a very conſiderable one, wherein Di: 
ſtributive Fuſtice ſeems to me to fall exceeding ſhort : And 


that is, in inflicting Puniſhments when Men do amils, bur 
not providing any Rewards to diſtinguiſn thoſe that do well; 


and that too, notwithſtanding the diſpenſing of theſe two, 
are the two great Branches, and, as it were, the two Hands 
of Juſtice; and yet, as this is commonly exercis d in Courts 
of judicature, Juſtice is maim'd and crippled, and inclines 
alrogerher to the puniſhing fide. The greateſt Favour we 
can hope to receive from this lame Goddeſs, is Indemnity, 
and a Manifeſtation of our own Innocence: And this alas! 


is ſhort Commons; a poor Allowance for thoſe to ſubſiſt 
upon, who have ſignaliz d themſelves by eminent and dif- 


ficuir Virtues, Bur this, as bad as it is, is not the worſt 
of the Matter; for I will pur you another Caſe that hap- 
pens every. Day. You ſhall be inform'd againſt, impri- 

Ealum nies ſuf- 
fer exceedingly, in your Perſon, your Purſe, your Reputati- 
on; yu are brought to Tryal, and acquitted; this you 


will ſay makes ſome, tho but ſome Amends neither, to your 


Credit: Your Innocence is proclaimd to all the World: 
And what now is the Fruit of all this Suffering and Ex- 
pence? Why you eſcape the Severity of the Law: A good- 
ly Satisfaction indeed ! a Man is not puniſh'd that never de- 
{ervid ir. But where is the Reparation for all the Trouble 
and Charge you have been at? For this will ſtick by you, 
and can never be wip'd off, tho the Suſpicion, and Scan- 
dal, and all the Dirt that a falſe Accuſcr beſpatter'd you 
with, may. The Plaintiff or Informer in the mean while, 
if he can but bring the leaſt Colour of probability for what 
he depos d againſt you, comes off clear; and a very eaſie 
thing it is, to make any thing look ſo ſuſpicious, as ſhall 
ſuffice to prevent the recovering of Damages upon him: 80 
very niggardly, ſo ſhamefully miſerable is Juſtice in the 
Matter of Rewards, and gratifying Men for having de- 
ſerv'd well; and fo entirely addicted to Puniſhmenr. Inſo- 
much, that now the Word is brought to ſignifie that by way 
of Eminence, and doing Juſtice, or being obnoxious to Juſtice, 


is conſtantly underſtood in the rigorons Senſe, as if Juſtice 
had nothing elſe to · do, but to ſcourge, and take Men of. 


And any Man, whoſe Diſpoſitiow is litigious, and his Malice 
and Conſcience wicked enough to put him upon it, May 
„„ "i PE EEE TR TONES ver) 
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very eaſily give his Neighbours a great deal of Trouble and 
Charge, and without any danger to himſelf, run them in- 
to ſuch Difficulties, as will not be poſſible to get quit of 
gain, without conſiderable Detriment and Diſquiet. 
Nou if we would conſider Juſtice as to the ſeveral parts of 
our Duty, and the Objects in which they terminate; theſe 
are principally Three, For every Man is, by virtue of his 
Nature and Condition, a Debtor ro God, to Himſelf, and 
to his Neighbour : So that one of his Creditors is above 
him; another is upon the level with him; and the Third 
is Creditor and Debtor both in one Perſon. The Duty to 
God is but another Phraſe for Piety and Religion; ſo that 
this Head of Juſtice hath been largely inbited upon already, 
in the Second Part of this Treatiſe. And therefore, witht | 
out troubling the Reader any more upon that Subject, I 
all berake my ſelf to rhe other Two yer behind; the 
Duty xo our Selves, and that to our Neighbour, 


Ws H A P. VI. 
| Of Tuſtice, as that regards a Man's Duty to Himſelf 


T His indeed is ſcatter d throughout this whole Work, 
Land every Chapter is full of it. For what elſe is the 
Deſign of the firſt Book, which attempts to bring Men 
throughly acquainted with themſelves, and the Condition of 
Human Life? What elſe does the Second drive at in teaching 
Men Wiidom, and laying down general Rules for their at- 
raining toir 2 What, Laſtly, makes up this Third Book, 
but IN that part of it which treats of Fortitude and 
Temperance, which are both of them Virtues, that have a 
more direct rendency, and immediate Relation to this Mat- 
ter? So that any thing induſtriouſly apply d to this Topick 
in particular, might perhaps be well enough ſpared, But 
however, I will here lay down ſome Directions, and give 
the Matter an expreſs and ſolemn Conſideration, in the 
moſt compendious Method that conveniently I can. 

1. The firſt Advice I ſhall give upon this Occaſion, and 
that which in truth is the Foundation of all the reſt, 1s, That 
Men would bethink themſelves, and take up a Reſolution 
not to live Extempore, and at Random, from Hand to 
Mouth, and without any Reflection of hat the are, what 
will þecome of them, and why they are here; and yer, as 
ns J Fo YO extra- 
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extravagant as all this may ſeem at firſt hearing, the greats 


eſt part of Mankind by far are guilty of ir. They fool away 


their Time, and never live in good earneſt ; bur paſs Day 


after Day, without one ſerious Thought, or rroubling them- 
ſelves to look ar all before them. They have no Reliſh, 
no Enjoyment of Life; nor make any other uſe of it, but 
only to employ it in nnneceſſary Trifles, and Things by 
the by. Their mighty Projects, and buſie Cares are ra. 


ther a Hindrance and Perplexity, than any Furtherance to 


the great Ends of Living: Such Men do every thing in 
earneſt, but live. All their Actions, and the little broken 
Parcels of Life, are grave and full of Attention; bur the 
Bulk and Subſtance of Life goes off without any Regard or 
Conſideration at all. This is like a Self- evident Principle, 
or a Truth taken for granted in Speculation; upon which 
they never beſtow a Second Thought. That which is Ac- 
cidental and Inſignificant is made their principal Care; and 
that which ought to be their main Buſineſs, neglected, as if 
it were only an additional and unneceſſary thing. They are 
exceeding diligent, and importunately ſolicitous in other 
Matters; ſome in acquiring a vaſt compaſs of Learning; 
ſome in aſpiring to Honours and Preferments; ſome in 
heaping up Riches : Others are intenr upon Pleaſures and 
Diverſions; Hunting, or Play, or vain Contrivances to paſs 
away their Time, as if this were a Burden, and hung upon 
their Hands: Others are taken up in uſeleſs Speculations, 
fancitul Notions, pretty Inventions : Other ſet up for Men 


of Bufineſs, and ſpend all their Days in Hurry and Noiſe: 


Others purſue Defigns different from all theſe: Bur amidf 
this vaſt Variety of Follies, few or none apply themſelves 
ro the true Wiſdom, by ſtudying how to live indeed. They 
are thoughtful and anxious, entirely given upto, and eager 
of many Matters; but Life flips through their Fingers in- 
ſenſibly, and is turn'd tg' no Account. This is only in the 


Nature of a Term; a ſet Period of Time appointed to fol- 


low other Buſineſs in. Now all this is extreamly injurious 
and unreaſonable ; the Source of our greateſt Miſery ; the 
falſeſt and baſeſt way of betraying our (elves, and abando- 
ning our true Intereſt : It is perfectly loſing and throwing 
away our Life. and the moſt pertidious, as well as the mot 
fatal Breach of Duty we can poſſibly be guilty of. For cer- 
rainly every Man owes thus much to himſelf, nor to trifle, 
and be wanting in his greateſt Concern ; to make Life as 
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which is to be done no other way, but by making the moſt 
of it in point of Uſefulneſs, and good Management. Fot 
living well and adviſedly is the only Expedienr in order to 
dying ſo; and this is the great Task incumbent upon all 
Mortals. We ought to look upon Life as a Matter of the 
laſt Conſequence; a precious Talent; an important Truſt, 
of which we muſt render a ſtrict and very particular Ac- 
count; and therefore are bound to husband it thriftily, and 
improve it to the utmoſt of our Power; that we may be 
found faithful in our Stewardſhip, and gain by the Increaſe, 


This is our great Concern; all the reſt are Toys and Geu- 


gaws in compariſon ; inconſiderable, and very ſuperficial 
Advantages. I cannot deny indeed, bur ſome there are, 


| who beſtow ſome Thought of this kind, and pretend to ſer 


about it with e e ie econ Bur then this Thought- 
fulneſs comes too late, and they begin to live when they 
ate juſt going to die. Like fooliſn Chapmen, who put off 
their Bargains till the Shops are ſnut, and then complain 
of an ill Market. What, ſay they, ſhall I never get an Op- 
portunity of retreating from the World, and living to ſome 
Purpoſe? Alas! * How unſeaſonable it 7s to begin to live, 
when we can live no longer! What ſtrange Infatuation makes 
u thus forget, that we are Mortal! While we put off to a far- 
ther Day, and intend to tale up hereafter ; that very Life 
which ſhould have been employ'd, is loſt and gone. So good 
reaſon had all the Wiſe Men of Old to call upon us ſo often 
and ſo Joudly, to make the beſt of our Time, and loſe no 
Opportunities; ſo juſt is that Warning, that of all the Ne- 
ceſſaries of Life, Time is the greateſt, the molt indiſpenſa- 
ble; what they who want, and are prodigal of, undo them- 
elves to all Intents and Purpoſes. The ſhortneſs of Life, 
and the length of Art, is not more properly apply d to the 
Study of Phyſick, and the Art of Healing, than it is to the 
Art of Living. Eor this is an Art too, and ſuch as cannot 
be maſter d without long Study, and great Application of 
Mind. This is the true, the only Wiſdom; and therefore 
chis preſent Direction is the firſt and moſt concerning ; thoſe 
that, follow are bur ſo many Deductions from, and Helps 
to it. | | | | f 
2. The next is, That we would learn to dwell alone; to 
be eaſie when by our ſelves; and, if Occaſion ſo require, 


Quam ſerum eſt incipere viyere, cum defineadum eſt! quam 
ſtulta mertalitatis oblivio Dum differtur vita tranſcurrit. : 
. . we 
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well content to be deprived of the Company, and Comfort 

fall the World. Ir is an extraordinary Attainment, to 
know how to enjoy one's {elf ; and a Virtue as well a8 
Advantage to take Satisfaction and perfect Content in that 
Enjoyment. Let us therefore ſet about it in good earneſt, 
and never reſt till we have gain d this Point upon our ſelves; 
the conquering of all our Fondneſſes, and uneaſie Hanker. 
ings after the Converſation of others; and the taking De- 
light in converſing with our own Souls; that ſo our Con- 
tentment may depend upon our {elves alone, aed not upon 
other People, nor upon any thing without us. Bur, though 
we ſhould not ſeek Converſation as our Happineſs, and what 
we cannot want; yer muſt not this Self. ſatisfaction degene- 
rate into a cynical Moroſeneſs, or a proud affected Solici- 
tude. It is a Fault to refuſe, or to diſdain the Company 
of our Friends; This is what we ought not only to accept, 
but to be glad of, and good humoured in; allowing and 
practiſing all thoſe Diverſions, which pleaſant Diſcourſe, 
and innocent Mirth are able to give us. My Meaning is 
only to keep Men from being Slayes to thoſe Diverſions, 
and unable to reliſh any Pleature without them; and ſuch 
are a great part of the World, almoſt quite Joſt, and {adly 
jo ſeek, what ro do with themſelves, when they are alone. 
Now every Man ought to be ſufficiently provided at Home 
for his own Entertainment; and he is very poorly ſupplied, 
who cannot ſubſiſt upon his private Stoek for one Day at 
leaſt. Bu the Man, who hath brought himſelf to do fo every 
day, and needs be beholding to no body for his Suſtenance 
and Satisfaction of this kind, is ſure to be always happy, 
always pleas d. Tis true; In the midſt of all this, he 
ought to be Civil and Complaiſant; to put an an Air or 
Gaiety, or Buſineſs, comply with the Company, and do 
as they da; ſubmir to the Neceſſity of Affairs, and when 
that calls; in a Word, it will be his Prudence to accom- 
modate his Temper and Behaviour to any Thing that may 
happen; but how ſoever thoſe Conſiderations may alter his 
ourward Appearance, and oblige him to make different 
Figures in the Eye of the World; to put on all Humaprs, 
and ſhift his Manner, as oft as rhe Scene changes; yet {till 
ar Home, and within himſelf he muſt be always the ſame. 
This is the Effect of Meditation, and ſerious Thought, 
which is indeed the Food, the Life, the Eſſence of the 
Soul. And ir is a remarkable Inſtance, how kind Nature 
hath been to us, that we thus live upon, is the moſt fre- 
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quent, the moſt laſting, the moſt eaſie and natural Employ- 


ment of our Souls; for Thought is always with us, and 


moſt truly our own. | | 

Bur, tho all Men's Minds are employ'd, yer is not the' 
Employment eaſie to all alike ; nor the Matter they are ems 
ployed upon, the ſame. In ſome, this Entertainment of 
themſelves is meer Impotence and Childiſnneſs; the Do- 
ſings of Idleneſs and Sloth, the want of Buſineſs, and meer- 
ly the Effect of having nothing elſe to do: But Great Souls 
make it their Choice, they court and cover the Opportuni- 
ties for it, took upon it as their main Buſineſs, and moſt im- 
proving Study. And therefore they ply it cloſe with their 
utmoſt Application, and Intenſeneſs of Thought; their Fa- 
culties are all at Work, and, as was ſaid of Scipio, they are 
never leſs alone, than when they are by themſelves; never 


more full of Buſmefs than when retreated from the World, 
and ſequeſtred from all that Men commonly call ſuch. 


This, fo far as Human Nature can aſpire tothe Reſemblance 
of ſo bright an Excellence, is to imitate Almighty God; for 
He lives, and feeds upon the Reflections of his own Mind ; 
and Ariſtotle gueſſed right, when he laid down this conſtant 
Employment as the Foundation of the Happineſs, both of 
the Divine and Human Nature. For Self-tufficiency, and 
Self. ſatisfaction, are but other Words for Happineſs ; and 
Theſe are never to be had, never to be taſted, but by learn- 
ing to employ, and to entertain our ſelves well with our 

3. But then in order hereunto, great regard muſt be had 
to the Choice of fir Subjects for the Mind ro dwell upon. For 
ſome People make ſo very ill Uſe of this ſolitary Retreat 
into tllemſelves, that they are their own worſt Temprers, 
and Company is their beſt Preſervation. To the Intent 
therefore, that this Meditation may be an Employment in- 
deed, and this Entertainment delightful; like His whoſe 
Image our Souls are, we muſt rake Care nor to trifle away 
our Time in vain Thoughts, and much more ſtill, not to 
miſpend it in Vice, The Firſt is ſure to do us no manner of 
Good, the Second a great deal of Harm. Some grave ſe- 
vere Study, ſome uſeful profound Knowledge, ſome Con- 
trivance how to improve and exalt our Minds, and make 
our ſelves better Men, fnould be our great Employment and 
Concern. God hath given us Reafon and Comprehenſion; 


and a large Poſſeſſion, a Rich Soil ir is; but the manuring, 


and cultivating, and making it fruitful, is our Duty; the 
n 16d, ee ee principal 
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rincipal Task incumbent upon every Man; what the 
Lows of Nature and Religion have covenanted for ; and 
Whar each of us muſt expect to give an Accouut of. It 
highly concerns us therefore to be ſerious and vigilant, to 


look narrowly ifito our ſelves; and, fee how Matters ſtind 


with us ; to call in our Cares and Endeavours unprofitably 
ſpent abroad, and try to turn theſe to better Account, by 
laying them out upon Buſineſs more Important at Hoine, 
And when, upon Examination, we find, (as find we ſhall) 
that many things are our of Courſe, and go much àmiſs: 
Some through the Corruption of Vice; Others from ſome 
defect of Nature; a Third by Reaſon of the Infection we 
have taken from Ill Company; a Fourth upon the Account 
of ſome Accident that diſorders and confounds us; when, 
J fay, we ſhall thus perceive our ſeveral Failings, and the 
true Cauſes of them diſtin&ly ; our next Endeavour muſt 
be, to go conſiderately to work; correcting what was out 
of Order, providing againſt the like Inconveniencies, and 
cutting off the Occaſions thar draw us into Danger, fcr the 
time to come. A Man is by all means bound ro * — him- 
ſelf to Reaſon, and tho the Oppoſition made by unruly Ap- 
petites, and vicious Habits may be great, and the Difficul- 
ties very diſcourageing, yet Reformation is a Work that muſt 
be done. And therefore a Man ought to ſer about it with 
Reſolution; to bow the ſtubborn Neck of his Paſſions, what- 
ever it coſt him; and not let all run to ruin, and loſę him- 
ſelf by Cowardize, or Sloth, or a diſdainful, unthinking 
Careleſneſs. 1 Dy matt ms ar; 
4. And indeed, above all things, a Man fhould beware of 
a fluggiſh ſauntiing way of Life; for ro do Nothing, is to 
do All; the Soul gathers Ruſt, by lying Idle and out of Uſe; 
and the Way to preſerve our Minds as well as our Bodies 


in Health and Strength, is to keep them in Breath by con- 


ſtant Exerciſe, and Employment. And here too, rhe Pre- 
ſcription holds, that the Exerciſe ſnould not be too violent, 
and laborious. There is no Occaſion for a conſtant Intenſe- 
neſs of Thought; but it ought to be wholſome and fit fof 
them; that our Thoughts ſhould be Serious and Grave, 
Virtuous and Becoming. And if there be not enough of 
this kind laid ready ro our Hands, we ought rather to cut 


out Work for our ſelves, than not be doing at all. And thus 


we may conſult our own Genius; and form ſuch Deſigns as 


may give us Pleaſure and Entertainment, as well as find us 


Zuſineſs; we may read good Books, conſer with good 9 
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and eaſily contrive to lay out our Time ſo regularly, and in 
Method; as never to be in a Hurry, never at a Loſs what 


93 


to do next, or how to diſpoſe of our ſelves to very good 


Advantage. 


5. Another good Direction will be, to manage all Oc - 


currences ſo prudently, that all that offers, all that is done; 


or aid may turn to Account; To learn ſome what from e- 
very Company we come into, from every Action and Ac- 
cident to take ſome warning, lay down ſome Rule, make 


ſome. Application, and bring the Matter home to our ſelves, 


and all this in a way ſo ſilent, that no body ſhall perceive ir. 


For all the Attempts of this kind prove nauſeous and of- 
fenſive, if we ſuffer them once to be corrupred with Noiſe, 
and Vanity, and Affectation. | Fr 

6. But ro be a little more particular. We cannot but be 
ſenſible, that as a Man hath Three things to take care of, 


as either Eſſential Parts of, or neceſſary Appendages to his 


perſon; ſo the Duty, which every one is obliged to him- 
ſelf in, is the regulating and wiſe Management of his Mind, 
his Body, and his Goods. As for the Mind, (which is the 
Firſt and- Principal, and for the Uſe and Benefit whereof 
thoſe general Rules already laid down, are after a more 


peculiar manner calculated) All it's Operations, we know, _ 


may be reduced ro theſe Two, Cogitation, and Volition 
conſequently the two great Faculties to be cultivated, are 
the Underſtanding and the Will; and the Fruits to be rea- 
ped from our Cate and Pains, the Ornaments and Excel- 


lencies of the Soul are, Knowledge and Virtue. As to the for 


mer of theſe, the Underſtanding; there are two vicious Ex- 
teams, and in ſome Senſe indeed Contraries to each other, 
from which we ſhould uſe all poſſible Care to preſerve it 
untainted. The firſt of theſe is Folly; by which I nnder- 
ſtand all ſorts of Vanity, empty and inſignificant Imagina- 
tions, Fopperies and Trifles, ſuch as are excuſable only in 
Children, bur unworthy the Character, and far beneath the 
Dignity of a Man ; For this Noble Creature was not made 
to play the Fool; * Jeſt and Sport may be his Recreation, 
but he is qualify'd and deſign d for greater Things. Seri- 
ouſneſs and ſevere Thought is his Buſineſs, and Matter of 


Weight and Importance expected from him. In the other 


part of my Diviſion, I likewiſe include all fantaſtical, ab- 
furd, and extravagant Opinions; vulgar Errors, and unrea- 
— ; | 3 | 2 — —— + JT RES 5 __ 
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- **" fondle Pros For as Vanity debaſes the Soul, damps 
it's Vigour, adulterates and baſterdizes its genuine Great: 
neſs; fo Prepoſſeſſion and raſi Miſtakes, pollute and dif. 
honour, and leave an Eternal Blemiſh upon it. We muſt 
therefore feed and cheriſh this Noble Creature, with En. 
tertainment ſuitable to its generous Appetite and Nature; 
that is, with ſerious, ſubſtantial Studies, ſuch as may be 
ſerviceable, and turn to ſome Account; we muſt tincture 
and ſoak it well ( if I may ſo ſay) in Sound, agreeable 
Notions, ſuch as are conformable to the Dictares of pure 
Nature, and right Reaſon; and our Care ſhould be not ſo 
much to exalt, and-refine, and fly it high, to render it Vi: 
gorous and Strong, Acute and Nice; as to regulate and 
methodize it, that all its Reaſonings may be ſtanch; its 
Concluſions true, its Motions orderly, and its Diſpoſitions 
virtuous: For the doing Things Pertinently and Properly, 
in due Method, and Time, and Meaſure; is the Effect of 
Wiſdom; and that which makes the Soul and irs Attain- 
ments truly valuable. And here again great Care muſt be 
taken to keep our ſelves from Pertneſs and Self- conceit, 
Poſitiveneſs and Preſumption; all which are Vices exceed- 

ing common among Men of acute Parts, and a lively ſtrong 
Mind. It would be much wiſer to put a Check upon our 
Forwardneſs; to proceed ſlowly and deliberately; to be con- 
tent to live in Doubt, and ſuſpend our Judgment, and con- 
feſs our Ignorance, in ſuch Matters eſpecially, as are con- 
troverted, and commonly oppoſed; where Reaſon is con- 
fronted with Reaſon, and Authority with Authority; and 
theſe two ſo plauſable, ſo ſtrong on both Sides, thar they 
ask Time and Skill ro confider and digeſt them thoroughly. 
Nor is this a mean Accompliſnment, or below the Character 
of the Perſon I pretend ro Inſtruct. For, let my Reader be 
well aſſured; ĩt is a great Thing and a very valuable Quali- 
ty, to know how to be Ignorant with Modeſty and Decen- 
cy; and keeping ones ſelf in Doubt and Suſpence is the ſu- 
reſt and ſafeſt Way ro true Knowledge. This is what the 
moſt celebrated Philoſophers always pretended to do; and 
indeed it is one of the faireſt and moſt generous Fruits of 
Learning and a well diſciplined Mind. N ag 9; 
J. As for the Will; This muſt be-brought.underGovern- 
ment, and made to ſubmit it ſelf in every Thing to the Di- 
rections of Right Reaſon. And the reducing it thus to Sub- 

_ fection is the Office of Virtue, which tames and ſubdues it, 
and inclines its Ear to this wiſe Guide, by drawing off oof 
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Attention and Inclination from the Seducements of vain, 
fickle, and commonly falſe Opinions, and by delivering it 
from the Tyranny of Paſſion. For theſe are the Three 
Principles, ſome of which always puſh on our Souls to Acti- 
on, and preſide over them in it; bur They, who are under 
either _ the latter, are loft and miſerable to the laſt Degree. 
For, do but obſerve the mighty Difference betwixt them. 
The wiſe Man maintains his Poſt; and hearkens to the true 
Word of Command; the Dictates of his Mind, which are 
agreeable to Nature and Reaſon; he keeps his Eye con- 
ſtantly upon his Duty, and regards not what he is diſpos d 
to by his Frailties and Corruptions, but what by the Law 
he is oblig'd to do. Whatever common Opinion would 
perſuade him to, he always ſuſpects for ſpurious; whate- 
ver Paſſion would prompt him to, he certainly rejects and 
condemns. And the Effect of this is, that he lives at Eaſe 
and Quiet, finds Peace always within, goes on ſmoothly, 
and without diſturbance; is never driven to any neceſſity 
of altering his Meaſures, or acting in contradiction to him- 
ſelf, or repenting of whar he had done; for, let the Event 
be what it will, yer his Methods were right and proper; he 
choſe the beſt, and made the moſt of his preſent Circum- 
ſtances. And then, another Ad vantage he gains too, which 
is, to do nothing with Heat and Violence; for Reaſon is a 
Cool and Calm Principle. Whereas, on the other hand, the 


fooliſh Man who gives himſelf up to the other Two, is ex, 


orbitant and uncertain; all his Motions are excentrick and 
wild; he is in perpetual Confuſion, at War with himſelf, and 
hath no Eaſe, no Satisfaction. He is doing and undoing, 
taking new Meaſures, beginning again, repenting and con- 
demning what is paſt, unſteady in all his Reſolutions, and 
diſſatisfy d with his own Choice. For indeed none but the 
Wiſe Man can ever be fix d and contented; and all other 
Principles bur Reaſon and Virtue are too feeble, too fickle 
to ſettle or to ſarifie us. When This compoſes us to Reſts, we 
may expect it ſhall be ſweet and refreſhing. A good Man will 
always have regard to, and ſtand in awe of his own Conſci- 
ence ; which is in reality what the Heathens uſe to call his 
good Genius or Angel; and the Reverence he bears to 
This, will make him careful not ro ſtep awry, and aſham'd 
of misbehaving himſelf in irs Preſence. And the true Rea- 
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and ridiculous Attempt, to ſeparate theie rwo principal parts 


| Of Wiſdom: Bosch III. 
ſon why the World is no better, is, that + ſo very few People 
pay that Reſpect which ij due to themſelves. | 

8. The Body comes next to be confider'd; and to This 
we owe our Ailiſtance and good Management. Tis a vain 


1 man . oy V 


of our Perſons, and pretend to lay out all our Care and Ten- 
derneſs upon rhe one, to the Prejudice and Defrauding of 
its Fellow: On the contrary, a good Underſtanding, and 
mutual Kindneſs ought to be maintain'd between them; 
that by reciprocal Offices they may be ſtill more cloſely al- 
1ly'd more intimately join d. Nature hath beftow'd a Bo- 
dy upon us, as our neceſſary Receptacle and Inſtrument of 
Life; and therefore the Soul, which is the Principal, ought 
to take the Guardianſhip and Protection of it. It muſt not 
enſlave it ſelf to the Body, tis true, for this were to draw 
the baſeſt, moſt unjuſt, moſt diſhonourable and reproachful 
of all Servitudes upon its own Head; but it is bound to 
ſuccour, to direct, to adviſe, and to perform the part of an 
affectionate Husband, to this Fleſh which Providence hath 
married it io. Care and Love is its due, tho' Submiſſion be 
not; and the Soul ſhould give it the Freatment of a Maſtet, 
not the imperious and arbitrary uſage of a Tyrant; it muſt 
cheriſh, but not cram it; and fhew, that if it does not live 
for the Body, yet it cannot live here withour the Body, 
One great part of the Artificers Excellence, is to be expert 
and dextrous in uſing the Tools that belong to his Trade: 
And it is no leſs Advantage, that a Wiſe Man finds in know: 
ing how his Body ought to be uſed, and employing it as an 
Inſtrument excellently fitted for the Exerciſe and Promoti- 
on of Virtue. Now the way to preſerve the Body in 2 
good Condition, and in keeping it fit for Service, is by mo- 
derate Diet, and regular Exerciſe. What ſhare the Mind 
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ought to have in the Pleaſures and Grarifications of Senſe, ra 
and how far it is allow'd ro bear the Body. Company in tr 
them; hath been already fhew'd in part, and will be ex- W TI: 
plain d more largely and particularly hereafter, when vr 2 
come to treat of the Virtue of Temperance. be 
9. The laſt Branch of this Confideration concerns the in 
Goods or Eſtate; and for the adjuſting exactly what are 
the Duties of each particular Perſon in this refpect, we ſhall! ¶ bu 
do well to obferve, that there are ſeveral Offices and Arts {op 
relating to this Matter. There is a Gathering or Increa- ehe 
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pending, the Trafficking, and Turning the Penny, For theſe 
are in a manner ſo many diſtinct Sciences; A Man may be 
very knowing, and a perfect Maſter in one, and yer altoge- 
ther ignorant and unexperienc'd in the reſt of them, The 
Getting part ſeems to be more diſſicult and intricate, and to 
conſiſt of more ſeveral parts than any of the others. The Ex- 


pending part is that which brings moſt Honour and Repu- 


tation. The Saving and Managing part is the proper Pro- 
vince of the Miſtreſs of a Family; and this is but a dull 
Buſineſs, obſeure and mean in common Eſteem, by reaſon 
the Methods and the Fruits of it are not ſo viſible as the reſt; 
but yet ſo neceſſary, that this is the Defence and Security 
of all, and, ordinarily ſpeaking, our other Cares are to very 
little purpoſe without it. | ö 
There are two Extreams in this Caſe, both equally vici- 
ous and blameable; The one is the Fondneſs and inordinate 
Love of Riches; the other Haring and Refuſing them, By 
Riches, at preſent I underſtand, all that Wealth, which is the 
Overplus of what Neceſſity and the Competency according 
to our Quality require to be ſupphyd with. Now a Wile 
Man will run into neither of thele; bur proportions his De- 


fires according to that Prayer of Solomon, Give me neither Prov. xxx, 


Poverty nor Riches ; feed me with Food convenient for me. He 
will do them Juſtice, and allow them their proper place in 


| his Eſteem, looking upon them as they really are, a ee 


indifferent in its own Nature; the Occaſion and Groun 


of either Good or Evil, according as they fall into Good or 


ill Hands ; but capable of being made uſe of to many ex- 


| cellent Purpoſes: And this is all the Value they can fairly 


challenge from us. 


The Miſeries and Miſchiefs which attend the immode- Book I. 
rate Love of Riches, and the peeviſh and humourſome Ha- Chap. 23. 
tred of them, have been ſpoken to in the former parts of this 
Treatiſe. And therefore all I have now left me to do is, 


to lay down that Golden Rule, which conſiſts in the Mean 
between theſe rwo Extreams; and that I think will be done 
in theſe Five Particulars. 

Firſt, It conſiſts in preferring and being pleas d with them, 
but not ſetting our Affections upon them. Thus the Philo- 
ſopher deſcribes his Wiſe Man, * One that # not fond of Ri- 
ehes, but yet had rather have them than not. A Man may be 
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ſing part, the Keeping or Saving, the Managing, the Ex- 


Of Wiſdom. Book III. 
ſenſible of the Convenience of a Thing, and know how to 
value it as ir deſerves, without placing his Heart, and his 
Happineſs in it. Thus, for Inſtance, a Perſon of low Sta- 
ture, and weak Limbs, would be glad and well pleas d to be 
taller and better built; and yet it never breaks his Reſt, nor 
makes him reflect upon himſelf as miſerable, for not being ſo. 
Fe that ſeeks what Nature deſires, without Paſſion and Unea- 
finels, puts himſelf our of the Power of Fortune; and he that 
is content with what Fortune cannot take away from him, 
is the Man agreeable to this firſt part of the Character. 

Bur Secondly, If Paſſion and Anxiety be a Fault even in 
thoſe who ſeek to enrich themſelves by fair and honeſt Means 
only, much leſs can we be allow'd to endeavour our own 
Profit by the Loſs and Detriment of others. For this is to 
feed and grow far at their Expence. No, nor yet may we 
purſue Riches by baſe, and piriful and ſordid Arts; but 
mould take care that all our Increaſe be ſo honourable and 
becoming, that no Man ſhall have any Temptation but his 
own Wickedneſs and Ill-narure, to complain of our Proceed- 
ings, orgrudge us our good Forrune, or once to ſay, That 
It is pity ſuch Bleſſings ſhould be beſtowed upon us. 

Thirdly, When the gocd Providence of God puts thele 
Opportunities and Advantages into our Hands, and Wealth 
comes in upon us in an honeſt and creditable Way, we are 
not to reject and diſdain it; but receive it with Thankful- 
neſs and Satisfaction, and ler it in, but not let ir in too far. 
Riches ſhould be admitted into our Houſes, but not into 
our Hearts; we may take them into our Poſſeſſion, but not 
into our Affections. For this is going too deep, and doing 
them an Honour, much greater than they can ever deſerve. 

Feurthly, When we have them, we ſhould employ them 
honourably, virtuouſſy, diſcreetly; and convert them into 
Inſtruments of doing good Offices, and being obliging to 
others. That the manner of their Going out may be at leaſt 
as innocent, and as creditable, as that of their Coming in. 

Laſily, Whenever they take their Flight, and forſake vs; 
we are not to be dejected, nor melancholy at the Loſs; but 
ſhould conſider, that tho they took themſelves away, they 
did not deprive us of any thing which was properly and 
truly our own. And therefore, 1f they give us the ſlip, 
there 1s no Robbery or Wrong in the Caſe ; for we had no in- 
defeaſible Right in them before. In one Word, that Man 
ill deſerves the Love and and Favour of God, and on9ht to 
_* $1 Divitiz cfluxerint non auferent niſi ſemetipſass. 


quit 
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quit all his Pretenſions to Virtue, and Philoſophy, and Re- 
ligion, who cannot ſupport himſelf with thele Comforts, 
but allows the Enjoyments of this World, the principal 
Place in his Eſteem. | 


+ Dare to be Poor, accept of homely Food, 
Be more than Man, and emulate a God. Mr. Dryden. 


Of Juſtice between Man and Man: Or, The 2 


towards our Neighbour. 


_ ADVERTISEMENT. 


HIS Duty # very comprehenſive, and ſhoots out into a 
great many Branches; For the convenience of treating 
it more methodically, we will make our firſt Diviſion in- 
to two general Parts, The Firſt of theſe ſhall contain all ſuch 
| Duties as are Common and Univerſal, requir d from All and 
every Man, to All and every Man : And that, whether they re- 
| gard Thought, Word, or Deed : And theſe are Love, Fidelity, 


Truth, Freedom in Adviſing and Admoniſhing, Beneficence, 


| Humanity, Liberality, and Gratitude. The Second extends it 
ſelf to all ſpecial Duties; ſuch I mean, as depend upon parti- 
| cular Reaſons, and expreſs Obligations; which concern ſome 
certain Perſons and Relations, and not others: As thoſe berween 

Huband and Wife, Parents and Children, Maſters and Ser- 
zants, Princes and Subjects, Magiſtrates and Private Perſons, 
| the Great and the Mean Man. 


CHAT. VIE 
| The Firſt Part of Fuſtice ; or thoſe Univerſal Duties, due from 
| All to All in Common. And firſt of Love. 
T OVE isa Pure, a Holy, and a Generous Fire, kindled 


Warmrhs were firſt diſcern'd in the mutual Affection of Hul- 
band and Wife, Parents and Children, Brothers and Siſters : 
But then, cooling by degrees as it dilared ir ſelf, Arr and 
Human Invention found means to blow ir up again, and 
lupply freſh Fewel by the Inftitution of Alliances, Societies, 
Fraternities, Colleges, and other Incorporations by which 
the parts of Mankind are cemented and united. Now in re- 
gard that theſe Artificial Flames underwent the ſame Fate 
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in our Breaſts by Nature; Its Primitive and Original HA bat it x. 


Eceluſ. vi. 
1. e frong Defence, che Mediohe of Life ; and He that findet 


I 4, 16. 


3. 
Its Hſeful- 
eſs 0 


in the Veins. 
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with thoſe Natural; and butnt more feeble and dim, as 
they were expanded and ſubdivided; as allo, that their Hear 


is much allay d, by the Mixture of Profit, Convenience, De- 


light, and ſuch other Selfiſh Conſiderations; therefore to 


cheriſh and recruit this Fire again, Choice hath contriv'd to 


unite its ſ{catrer'd Forces, and contract them into the nar- 


roweſt compaſs that can be, by the ferventeſt and tendereſt 
of all Aﬀections, that between true Friends. And this in- 
deed is Love in Perfection; as much more ardent, and en- 
dearing, and refin d than any other, as the Vital Heat in 
the Heart is more intenſe than that of the Liver, or the Blood 


4 * 
* 


Love is the very Life and Soul of the World; more necel- 


ſary ro its Subſiſtance and Well-being (ſay the Philoſopher) 


than thoſe two Servants which we cannot want, Fire and 
Water. The Latins therefore have given a good Intimati- 
on of this, in terming Friendſhip Neceſſitudo, and Friends 


Neceſſarii: This is the Sun, the Staff, the Salt of Life; all 


is dark and comfortleſs without the Light of this cheering 
Fire; all feeble and tottering without this firm Support; 
all flat and inſipid, till this Seaſons, and gives a graceful Re- 
liſh. To this purpoſe that Wiſe Man, * A Faithful Friend 


him, findeth a great Treaſure. 4 e 
Nor may we ſuppoſe this Virtue ſerviceable and neceſſa- 
ty to private Perſons only; or that the Pleaſures and Charms 


of it are confin d to ſmall Numbers, and ſecret Retirement; 


Its Joys and its Beauties are equally, nay more raviſhing 


and delightful, more uſeful and ſeaſonable to larger Bodies, 
and puplicx Communities of Men. For this is the true 
Mother, the Bearer and Breeder up of Human Society; and 
all States and Politick Conſtitutions are maintain'd and 
preſerv'd by virtue of her Influence, None but Tyrant 
and Monſters are jealous of, or have a diſlike to it; not but 
that even they adore this Virtue in their Hearts, and have 


a ſectet Eſteem for it; but becauſe they themſelves cannot 


come within che Verge and Benefit of it therefore they bid 
it open Defiance. Love is powerful enough of it {elf 0 
keep the World in order, without the Addition of any oth! 
Helps : And were it ſuffer d ro have free Courſe, and ope. 
rate every where with its utmoſt Vigour, the neceflity . 
all Laws would be quite ſuperſeded. For Laws were on. 
ly a Refuge taken in to help at a dead Lift, and as the bel 
Remedy that eould then be tound, to ſupply che we an 
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| Pecays of Love; and the very End and Aim of theſe, is to 
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bring Men by Authority and Compulſion, to do Thar al- | 


moſt whether they will or no, which they ought ro have 


done freely and our of Inclination, upon a Principle of 


Kindneſs, Bur ſtill Laws fall far ſhort of This, in Point of 
Efficacy and Extent: For theſe can only take cognizance of 


Ouvert - Acts, and pretend not to reſtrain or make Proviſion 


againſt any other: Whereas Love goes to the Bottom, regu- 
lates the Heart as well as the Tongue and the Hands; pu- 
riſies the Will and directs its Operations; thus ſweetning 
the very Spring, whence all our Actions flow. Upon this 


Account Ariſtotle ſeems to have ſaid, That Wiſe and God 


Lawgivers have a greater regard ro Love, than to juſtice. 
And becauſe in this wretched Degeneracy of Mankind, 
both the one and the other of theſe are but too often ſlighted 
and defeated, therefore a Third Remedy hath been thought 
cf, but that ſtill leſs effectual in its Operations, and leſs 


valuable in it ſelf, than either of the Former; which is 


Force of Arms; than which nothing can be more directly 
contrary to that firſt Principle of Love. And thus you have 


| 4 ſhort Scheme laid before vou of Politick Inſtitutions and 


Government; and by what Steps they grew, or rather in- 


deed fell and ſunk down into that Condition we now ſee 


them in. But ſtill the firſt and ſingle Prineiple of Amity is 
worth All, incomparably above all the reſt; as indeed it 
ulually happens in other Caſes, that the Second and Subſi- 
diary Remedies never come up to the Firſt and Principal; 
for theſe are the Effects of Choice, and taken for their own 
Sakes; but Thoſe the laſt Shifts of neceſſitated Men, who 
in their Extremity lay hold on any thing that comes next, 
and muſt be content to take what they can get. 

There is, it muſt be confeſt, great Ambiguity in this Term 
of Love, and many Diſtinctions have accordingly been 
made, which were but needful to give Us a true Idea of 


the Variety of Paſſions proceeding from it. The Ancients 


were wont to divide it into Four ſorte, Natural, Social, Ho- 
ſpitable, and Venereal. But this Diviſior, ſo far as I can ap- 


prehend, does not do the Buſineſs; and therefore we will 


try another Method, and diſtinguiſſi it theſe Three follow- 
ing ways. OT 
Firſt, with regard to the Cauſes that create it; and they 


are Four. Nature, Virtue, Profit, and Pleaſure; and thele Diſtin- 


4; 


ſometimes advance all together in a Body; ſometimes Two guiſh'd 45 
£ Three of them; and yery often One of them appears 20 Cauſes, | 
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ſingle. But of all theſe, Virtue is the nobleſt Cauſe, and 
the moſt powerful; for this is pure and refin d, and hath 
it's Reſidence in the Heart, the Seat of Love it ſelf. Nature 
runs in the Blood, Profit lies in the Purſe, and Pleaſure is con- 
fin d to ſome particular Part, and works but upon the Senſes 
of the Body, except at a diſtance, and by Reflection only. 
Accordingly Virtue is more free, and open, and pure, and 
firm in its Affection; for all the other ER when deſti- 
rute of this, are ſordid and mean, fickle and of ſhorr Conti- 
nuance. He that loves upon the Account of Virtue, can ne- 
ver be weary, becauſe there are alwarys freſh Charms to at- 
tract and entertain him; and if ſuch a Friendſhip happen to 
break off, he hath no reaſon to complain, becauſerhe Breach 
could nor have been, if all that was worth his Love had nor 
fail'd. He that Loves for Profit, if a Breach happen there, is 
full of immoderate Conplaints; bur expoſed ro very juſt 
Reproach, for having ſpaired no Pains, and yet gaining no- 
| thing by all his Trouble. He that Loves for Pleaſure, when 

| | the Satisfaction ceaſes, the Paſſion ceaſes too; and he takes 

| leave of the Object, withcur murmuring or complaint. 
| 

| 

| 

| 


3. Ihe Second Diſtinction relates to the Parties concern d in 
Te Per- this Affection; and of theſe there are Three ſorts remarkable. 
Jons. One proceeds in a direct Line between Superiours and Inte- 


riours; and this deſcending Line is either Natural, as be- 
tween Parents and Children, Uncles and Nephews; or Le- 
gal and Political, as between a Prince and his Subjects, a 
Lord and his Vaſſals, a Maſter and his Servants, a Tutor 
and his Pupil; a Prelate, or Preacher, or Magiſtrate, and 
| | rhe People under his Care. Now, if one would ſpeak pro- 
| perly, and go to the Nicety of the thing, this is not true 
Live: by reaſon of the Diſtance and great Diſparity be- 
tween the Circumſtances of the Parties, which hinders that 
Eaſineſs and Privacy, that Familiarity and entire Communi- 

cation, which is the Principal Fruit ard Conſequence of 
Love; as alſo, upon the Account of that Obligation there lies 
upon them, which leaves ſuch Perſons very little at their own 
| Diſpoſal in this Matter, and ſo takes off from that Freedom 
= ſuppoſed in this Virtue, making the Affection rather an Ef- 
| fect of Duty and Neceſſity, than of Choice. And in confide- 
ration of this it is, that we call ir by other Names more ſuit- 
able to thoſe Engagements. Thus Inferiours, we ſay. owe 
Honour and Reſpect, and Obedience to thoſe above them; 
and Superiours owe Care, and Protection, and Vigilance, 

and kind Condeſcenſion to thoſe beneath them. The 
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The Second ſort of Love, with regard to the Parties, pro- 
ceeds in a Collateral Line; and this is between ſuch as are 
either almoſt or altogether Equals. This again is Twofold, 
either Natural, or Voluntary. The Natural firſt, as be- 
rween Brothers, Siſters, Couſins, and the like; which is 
more properly call'd Love than the Former, becaule there is 
leſs Diſparity in their Condition, and ſo more room for Fa- 
miliarity and free Converſe ; Bur then here is an Obligati- 
on from Nature too, and that ſuch aone that looſens or ſlack- 
ens that Knot in one reſpect, which it ties and binds us by 
in another. For many Quarrels and Miſunderſtandings com- 
monly ariſe between theſe Relations, upon the Account of 
portion, Inheritance, and that variety of Buſineſs and Inte- 
reſts, wherein · they are mutually concern d. Beſides, that 
very frequently there wants that Similitude and exact A- 
greement of Humours and Inclinations, which is the very 
Life and Eſſence of true and entire Affection. I muſt con- 
feſ he is an ill Man, or a Fool, but he is my Brother, or my Re- 
lation, are Complaints exceeding common in the Mouths 
of ſuch Perſons : Bur then there is likewiſe a free and volun- 
tary Love between Equals, ſuch as that of intimate Acquain- 
tance, and Friends; which hath no other Band of Union 
but Affection only; and this is what in the ſtrict and pro- 
per Signification of the Word, we call Amity or Love. 

The Third ſort, with reſpect to the Perſons concern d, is a 
Mixture and Compound of the two Former; from whence 
it follows, that each Ingredient having its due Force, this 
Compoſition ought to be much ſtronger than either of the 
other can poſſibly be alone. And ſuch is the Gonjugal Af- 
fection between Husband and Wife. This hath ſome what 
of the direct and deſcending Line, by reaſon of the Superi- 
ority of the Husband, and the Subjection of the Wife; and 
it hath a great deal of the Collateral Line too, upon the ac- 
cont that this is a Society inſtituted for Familiarity and mu- 
tual Comfort. An Imitation whereof Almighty God him- 
ſelf ſeems to have given us, in the firſt Creation of Woman, 
by raking her our of the Subſtance of Man, yer not out of 
| his Head, nor his Feet, but his Side. And thus married 
Perſons do, and are oblig'd ro exerciſe theſe two ſorts of Af. 
fection in their Behaviour to each other; bur each of them 
ſo, as may be moſt ſea ſonable and becoming. In Publick, 
che Duties of the direct Line take place; for a Wiſe Woman 
will always be ſure to treat her Husband before Company 
with Submiſſion and Reſpect; but in private and alone, the 
fo toff as + ; „ : „ E Familiari- 
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Familiarities of the Collateral Line, and all imaginable 
Freedoms are to be practis d. This Conjugal Affection is 


likewiſe twofold; and of a eompounded Nature in another 


Reſpect. For it is both Spiritual and Corporeal ; an Union 
af Bodies as well as Souls; which is a Qualification peculi- 
ar to this alone, and ſuch as no other kind of Love can pre. 
tend ro, except that which is abuſively and moſt injuriouſly 
ſcyl'd ſo, and ſuch as not only all wholſom Laws, but even 
Reaſon and Nature it ſelf have always dilallow'd and con- 
demn d. Upon theſe ſeveral Accounts then this Affection 
of a married State is fitted to be exceeding great and ſtrong, 

werful and endearing. But yet there are two or three 
= in the way, that check and cool it, and very ſeldom 
ſuffer it to riſe up to all the Perfections of a juſt Friendſhip, 
One is, Thar no part here is left ro their own Liberty, but 
the firſt Entrance upon it. When once they are in, they 
muſt make their beſt ont, for there is no getting out again, 
The perſiſting and continuance in this Society is irreverſibly 
bound upon them; and this Conſtraint is the univerſal Con- 
dition of all the beſt and moſt Religious, that is of all Chri- 
ſtian Marriages; For in other Perſuaſions Men are left more 
to their Liberty, by the allowing Divorces, final Separations, 
and Nullities of this Obligation. Another (if the Ladies 
will give us leave to ſay ſo) is the Weakneſs of the Sex; 
whoſe Strength of Mind is not ſufficient to keep up, and 


bold pace in a perfect Conference, and unreſerv'd Commu: 


nication of all a Man's Thoughts; and the Contemplations 
of a penetrating judicious Mind. So that here is quite an- 
other Turn of Soul; it wants Subſtance and Solidity to keep 
the Knot tight; and this Conjunction is like the faſtening 
of one thing which is ſtubborn and inflexible, to another 
that is ſlender, and limber, and yielding; which, for want of 
Strength to bear up againſt it, buckles under, and flips away 
trom ir, A Third Impediment to that entire Affection in a 
Conjugal State, may be imputed to the great Intricacy of 
Bufineſs that attends it; the Children, the Relations on both 
ndes; and a great many other Uneaſineſſes and Perplexities, 
which, tho but an Accidental Inconvenience, and not con. 
ſtant and unavoidable, as the two former are, yer is frequent 
and conſiderable enough to deſerve a Remark here, and too 
often diſturbs the Happineſs and Quiet, and cools the vigour 
of chat Affection, which is the Bleſſing and Ornament of the 


Stare. 
5 The 
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entire Friendſhip. 


ſerviceable in his Actions ; for if the one of the 
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The Third Diſtinction of Love concerns the Strength 


and Intenſeneſs, or the Weakneſs and Remiſſneſs of it. 


With regard to this Conſideration it is again Twofold. One 
Common and Imperfect, which indeed ought rather to be 
rerm'd Benevolence or Well-wiſhing, Familiarity, particular 
Acquaintance: And this variesexceedingly, and may differ 
almoſt infinitely in the degrees of it, each of which may be 
more or leſs cloſe, and intimate, and ſtrong than other : 
The other is perfect; and this is a ſort of Phenix, few, if 
any one Inſtance of it to be leen in the World; ſo far from 
being practiſed by Mankind, that they can ſcarce form 2 
tolerable Idea of it to themſelves; or reach up to the Force 
and Excellencies of the ching, by all the Strength of mere 
Imagination. N | | 
| For the clearer and more diſtin& Underſtanding of this 
Difference, it may be of ſome Service to us to give a De- 
ſcription of each, and to confront them with one another; 
as for Example : LEE EF ON | 

1. The Common may be conciliared, and come to its ur- 


moſt Pinch in a very little while; bur long Time, and great 


Deliberation muſt go to the finiſhing a perfect Amity. Such 
Perſons, according to the Proverb, muſt eat at leaſt a Buſhel 
of Salt together, before they can be qualify d ro contract an 
2. That which is Common may be contracted and car- 
ried on by an infinite variety of Accidents, which contribute 
to our Profit and Delight; whereupon a Wiſe Man preſcri- 
bed theſe two Rules for the attaining to it; That a Man 
ſhould be entertaining in his Diſcourſe, and obliging and 

12 do but 
furniſh our Pleaſure, and the other 3 the Intereſt of 


the Perſoms with whom we converſe, ail that a Common 


Friendſhip prerends to, is done effectually: But now, Thar 
which I call a Perfect Friendſhip is never built upon ſuck 
mean Conſiderations. Nothing leſs than the Contemplation 
2nd mutual Experience of an unfeign'd and vigorous Vir- 
tue can be Foundation ſtrong enough for ſo noble a Super- 
ſtructure. # 1 OE OF Oh , 4 24 5 * 
3. The Common Friendſhips may extend themſelves to a 
great Number of Perſons : But the true entire Friendſhip 
admits but of one Partner; and this is to all Intents and 
Purpaſes à Second Self: So that altho the Perſons are Two, 
yet their Hearts and Affections are one and the ſame. And 
tae necefliry of contining ſuch Eriendſhips ro Two only, is 
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very evident from the Nature of the thing. For to ſuppoſe 
more, deſtroys the Notion, and obſtructs all the Offices and 
Operations of it. For inſtance, To ſuccour and aſſiſt a 
Friend in his Diſtreſs, is an indiſpenſable Obligation; but 
if we put the Caſe: of Two ſuch ſtanding in need of our 
Help at rhe ſame time; and not only ſo, bur deſiring Kind- 
neſſes which are inconſiſtent and contrary to one another, 
which way ſhallI turn my ſelf; or how can Idiſcharge my 


Obligations, when one of theſe is favour'd and reliev'd to 


the Prejudice and Neglect of the other? Again, My Friend 
imparts a Secret to me, What Diſtraction is here? If I re- 
veal it, This is a Breach of Truſt and Friendſhip, which 
obliges me to be Faithful in keeping whar is thus depoſited 
with me: But then, if I do not communicate it ro my other 


Friend, this is Unfaithfulneſs too; for it is another Law 


of true and entire Friendſhip, to unboſom themſelves freely, 
and to have no Reſerves from each other. Thus you fee 
the Confuſion and Perplexity, the Impracticableneſs and 
utter Impoſſibility indeed of more Friends than one, in the 
higheſt and moſt genuine Acception of the Word. And, 
no doubt, Mulriplication of Parts, and Diviſion, is, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, an Enemy to Perfection, as Union is a na- 
tural and inſeparable Property of it. 3 
4. The Common Friendſhip admits of Diminution, and 
Increaſe; it is ſubject to Exceptions, Limitations, different 
Modifications and Forms; it grows warmer and colder; 
and comes and goes by Fits, like an intermitting Fever; 
according as the Perſon is abſent or preſent; as his Merits 
are more or leſs ; and the Kindneſs he does more or leſs 


frequent andengaging ; and many other Conſiderations there 
are, capable of making an Alteration in our Aﬀections of 


gu ufque ad Arti, jmplies this Celfriction, Another is tg 


this kind, But now, That Friendſhip, which is perfect and 
entire, is much otherwiſe; firm and conſtant to it ſelf, even 
and ſteady: Its Warmths are healthful,irs Temper regular, 
and all its Morions vigorous and uniform. 

J, The Common Friendſhip admits and ſtands in need of 
ſeveral Rules for its Direction; ſeveral wiſe Cautions con- 
triv'd by conſiderate Perſons for the regulating and reſtrain- 
ing it, and preventing any future Inconveniences, which may 


bappen to ariſe from Unwarineſs, and an unguarded Con- 


verſation. One of theſe is, To love our Friend ſo far as 
may be conſiſtent with the Preſervation of our Piety, and 
Truth, and Virtue. For even that old Expreſſion of Ami. 


love 
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love him ſo, as if you were ſure one Day to hate him ; 
and to hate a Man ſo, as if you were hereafter to love him; 
that is, To be prudent and reſerv'd in your Paſſions and 
Affections, and not abandon one's {elf ſo entirely, or be ſo 
violent in either Extreme, thar a Man ſhould have juſt oc- 
caſion to repent, and condemn his former Behaviour, if, at 
anytime hereafter there ſhould happen ro be a Breach, or 
any Coldneſs grow berwixt them. A Third is, to come into 
our Friend's Aſſiſtance of our own accord, and without 
being call'd. For it puts a Friend out of Countenance to de- 
mand his Right ; and he buys a Kindnels dear, when forc'd 
to ask what he looks upon as his juſt Due, and that which 
he conceives he ought to be prevented in. Therefore theſe 
Obligations are never fully ſatisfy d, except we be always 
ready and early in our Courteſies, and, if that be poſſible, 
beforehand with his very Wiſhes. A Fourth is not to be 
troubleſome to our Friends, by entertaining them with diſ- 
mal Stories of our own Misforrunes, and being always in 
the complaining Strain. Like Women, that make it their 
whole Zuſineſs to move Pity, and are conſtantly magnifying 
their own Hardſhips and Sufferings. Now all theſe are very 
uſeful and ſeaſonable Directions, fit to be obſerv d in com- 
mon Friendſhips : But in that more ſublime and perfect one, 
there is no occaſion at all for theſe; this diſdains all Forms, 
and is above the Pedantick Niceties of Ceremony and Re- 


ſerve. 
This is what we ſhall attain to a more juſt and diſtinct 


Notion of, by giving the Reader a Draught and Deſcrip- Perſect 
tion of Friendſhip in Perfection: Which is no other, in Friendſbip, 
ſhort, than a free, full, and entire mingling of Souls through- what. 


out, and in every part and point. To explain this now in 
Three Particulars. I ſay firſt, it muſt be a mingling and 
(if I may ſo expreſs it) an Incorporating, and not a Con- 
junction of Souls only. For this gives us a Reſemblance of 
Solid Bodies, which, how ſtrongly and artificially ſoever 
they may be tack d together in one part, yet do not tquch 
in all; and not only ſo, but that very Ligament which 

Joins them together, may be diffolv'd, or cut aſunder, and 
each of theſe Bodies may ſubſiſt, and remain, and feel it ſelf 
entire, after Separation. Bur now in theſe perfect Friend- 
ſhips, the Souls of Men are entirely abſorpt in each other; 
ſo confounded, as never to be diſtinguiſn d, never to be part- 
ed again; like Liquors well mix d, whieh can never be 


drawn off from each other. And chat 1s the perfect, the my 
verla 
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vetſal Communion of Minds, that entire Agreement of 


mingling of Souls, as a Phraſe that gives us a ſtronger Idea 
of this Union, than any Reſemblance taken from Solids 
could poſſibly do. Secondly, it is a free, and purely the Work 
of Choice, a generous and ſpontaneous Act of the Will, 
without any Obligation, or diſt ant Inducemenr, foreign to 
to the Worth and Agreeableneſs of the Parties, For nothing 
is more voluntary than Love; and ſo much of Conſtraint 
as you put upon it, ſo much you weaken tke Affection, and 
take off from the true Nature and Commendation of the 
Virrue. Thirdly, it is univerſal, and without Exception; 
no Reſervation of any thing, nothing that can be eall'd 
ours in bar to our Friend's Title and Prerenfions. Eſtates, 
Honours, Preferments, Judgments, Thoughts, Will, all laid 
open and in common; nay, even Life it {elf is what both 
have equal Right in. From this ſo univerſal and entire 
Communication it is, that thoſe Maxims have taken place, 
of Friendſhip finding or making all equal; of Friends having 
10 Property; and the like; fuch can no longer lend or bor- 
fow ; they cannot give or receive; there is no ſuch thing as 
Beneficerice and Obligation, Acknowledgments or Returns, 

or any ſuch Offices of Kindneſs or Gratitude practicable or 
| in force for their Condition. Theſe indeed are the Arts and 
= Methods by which ordinary Friendſhips are cheriſh'd and 
| maintain d; but at the ſame time that they are Teſtimo- 
| nies of Affection, they are Marks of Diſtin&tion roo. Where- 
as, in this Caſe, it is as with one's own ſelf; and as a Man 

| —— 2 oblig'd to himſelf for any Service done to his own 
| Perſon, nor owe any Gratitude upon the account of that 
| _ Kindneſs and Readinefs'ro relieve his own Wants, which 
he feels in his own Breaſt, no more can one true Friend be 

| indebred to another upon any the like Occaſions. Nay, even 
| Marriage, tho ir gives us the beſt, yet is even that bur a di- 
| ſtant and feeble Reſemblance of the Divine Union we are 
2 now treating of. The Laws allow no ſuch thing as diſtinct 
Properties, and Donations betwixt Man and Wife. And 
therefore in Friendſhip there could be any ſuch thing as 
giving and receiving, the Benefactor would be that Perſon 
who made uſe of his Friend's Kindneſs, and ſo put it in his 
Power to do what became him. For the principal De- 
fign, and eagereſt Wiſh of each Party,being ro ſnatch every 
occaſion of mutual Aſſiſtance and Benefit; he who furniſhes 


the Opportunity, and gratifies this Deſire, is properly og 


Judgments and Inclinations which I rather choſe ro expreſs 
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Donor. Since it is to his Bounty that the other owes his 
greateſt Happineſs; for ſuch is the Satisfaction of compal- 


fing his Defires, and effecting that which is incomparably 

more pleaſant and dear to him, than all the Advantages 

and Enjoyments in the World beſides. 
Some few Inſtances there are of this entire Friend{mp; 


775 


and unreſerv'd Communication of Souls in ancient Story. es | 
When Bioſius was apprehended, upon the Account of a mighty of Friend. 
Friendſhip known to be between him and Tiberius Grac- ſhip. 


| chus, who was already under Sentence of Condemnation 


for Seditious Practices; upon Examination whar he would 
have done for his Sake, he reply'd, that he would have 
ſtuck at nothing to do him Service. The Judges proceeded 
further, and asked, Whether if Gracchus had deſir'd him to 
ſet the Temples on Fire, he would have comply d with fo 
Sacrilegious a Requeſt : He anſwer'd aaain, That Gracchus 


was not capable of deſiring ſo wicked a Proof of his Friend- 


ſnip ; but upon ſuppofition that he could, he ſhould not 
have refuſed it. Now this was a very bold and dangerous 
Anſwer. The firſt part of it indeed, that Gracchus could 


not entertain a Thought ſo impious, was no more than he 


might well enough venture to ſay, becauſe, according to 
the Account we have already given of this Matter, every 
Friend in perfection is not only fully acquainted with the 
Diſpoſition, and all the Thoughts of his Friend, which 
ſufficiently qualifies him to be reſponfible for them all; but 
he is abſolute Maſter of them, and ſo can diſpoſe of them, 


as much as of his own. But that laſt Clauſe of doing ſo if 


Gracchus had requir d it, was idle and impertinent; for it 
does not in any degree take off from what he had affirm'd 
before, concerning his Aſſurance of Gracchus not entertain- 


ing any ſuch Deſire, nor making the thing one hit better 


or worſe. Now this Inſtance ſhews us the perfect Harmo- 


| ny of Souls, with regard to the concurring Judgments and 


Inclinations of ſuch Friends. 
The Second Inſtance relates to their Fortunes. To which 


e we read of Three Friends, (This Number of Three 


confeſs is a Contradiction to the Rules here propoſed, 
and tempts us to think that this Friendſhip, tho' very ex- 
traordinary, had not yet attained to all the Degrees of juſt 
a Perfection) but three however there were: Two of them 
in very plentiful, the other in as low Circumſtances, who 
had a poor old Mother, and a young unmarried Daughter, 
both lying upon his Hands, The Perſon upon his * 
, 5 | d 


uſual piece of Execut orſhip, the Heirs themſelves cook the 


_ equally between them. Now, according to this Caſe thus 
ſtated, as you ſee, it hath been the conſtant Opinion of the 


to their Hands ſuch occaſions of doing good; and allowing 


as became their Character, and the Neceflities of his own 
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bed makes a Will, and bequeaths to one of his Friends his 


r feeble Mother to maintain; tothe other his Daugh- C 
ter, with a Charge to ſee her as well match'd as pothibly 
he could; and in calc either of theſe happen d to fail, the 
whole Care of both was to devolve upon the other. 4 
notable Legacy youll lay ; and ſo the World chen thought 
it; for every Body made themſelves extremely merry with 
ſo odd a Bequeſt. But, while the World ridicul'd this un- 


Adminiſtration upon them with wonderful Satisfaction; 
and cach was greedy to .get his. Legacy into his poſſeſſion, 
Within a very few Days after, the Legatee to whole ſhare 
the Mother fell, happen'd to die too; and then the ſurviving 
Coheir, ſucceeding into the whole Concern, took particu- 
lar good Care of the Mother; and, aſſoon as conveniently 
he could, enquired out convenient Matches for both, mar- 
ry d his own only Daughter, and that of his deceas d Friend, 
upon one and the {ame Day, and divided his whole Eſtate 


wiſeſt Men, that he who dy d firſt, gave greater Demon- 
ſtrations of his Friendſhip, and was a more bountiful Bene- 
factor, than either of the Survivors; that he really be- 
queath d them the moſt valuable Inheritance, by putting in- 


them the Satisfaction of lay ing themſelves out in his Service, 


Family requir . | 

The third Example goes higher ſtill, and reaches to Life it 
ſelf. And here we may reflect upon that well knownStory of 
two Friends. That a Tyrant had condemn'd one of them to 
die, and had appointed the Day and Hour of his Execution; 
but he with great Importunity obtain'd Leave to go and 
take Care of his Affairs and Family, upon this Condition, 
that he ſnould give Security, and find one to be bound Bo- 
dy for Body, for his ſurrendring himſelf again Ar the Time 
prefix d; and in caſe he fail'd, then his Bail ro undergo the 
ſame Capital puniſhment, which had been awarded to his 
Principal. The Condition was readily accepted, and the 
Priſoner produces his Friend to be bound for him, who ac- 
cordingly was impriſon'd in the other's ſtead. The Day of 
Execution came, and this Bondiman prepar'd himſelf ro die 
with all imaginable Chearfulneſs. But, as he was going 
about ir, the Condemn'd Perſon came in, relcas d his Secu- 
| Z It y, 


riry, and offer d himſelf ro the fatal Stroke. This ftrange 
Generoſity made ſuch Impreſſion upon the Tyrant, that 
much our of Countenance, and full of Aftoniſhmenr, he 
was conquer'd into Mercy; fer them both at Liberty, and 
made it his Requeſt, that theſe brave Men would accept of 
the Proffers he made of his Kindneſs and Affection, and do 
him rhe Honour ro admit him into their Number, and 
_ that they had now a Third fincere and generous 
Friend. Ps 


CH AP. VOL 
Mutnal Faith, Fidelity; Perfudiouſneſs, Secrecy. 
LL Mankind are highly ſenſible, and „ a- 
Cement, by which Human Society is held together, the 
very Bottom and Ground work of all [uftice ; and even thoſe 


perfidious Wretches, who are the moſt infamous in practice, 
and delight moſt in Falſhood and Wrong, cannot but ac- 


knowledge the Excellence of this Virtue, and thatit is of in- 


finite conſequence to have it ſtrictly and religiouſly obſerv d. 
* Nothing, ſays Tully, is more noble, nothing more venerable 
than Fidelity; for this is the Foundation of Fuſtice; it knits 
Men to one another, and contributes as much as any one thing 
whatſoever, both to the Security of the Publick, and that of 
Private Perſons, Faithfulneſs and Truth are the moſt Sacred, 
moſt reverend Excellencies and Endowments of a Human Mind. 


* Erernal Truth, Siſter and Twin to Jove, 
Glory of Men below, and Gods above; 
The vaſt expanded Globes diffuſive Soul, 
By the fix'd Law, Sun, Stars, and Seas do roul. 
Firm on thy Baſe, and knit in Sacred Band, 
Peace, mutual Truſt, and equal Fuſtice ſtand. 
In Man thy Native Light is ſhed abroad, 
And every Breaſt is filld with a Domeſtick Good. 
Ps | FTTH 4 — — — 
Nihil auguſtius Fide. quæ Juſtitiæ Fundamentum eſt; nec 
ulla res vehementius Rempublicam continet & vitam. San- 
ctiſſimum humani pectoris Bonum. 8 | 
Ante Jovem generata, Decus Divumque Hominumgue 3 
Qua fine non Tellus pacem, non æquora norunat ; 
Juſtitiæ Conſors, taci tumque in pectore Numen. 


And 
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And yet, notwithſtanding this general Conſent inthe Spe. 


The Rarity cularive Part, Men differ extremely, and in Practice con- 


of it. 


tradict themſelves. For the World is full of Treachery 


and Falſhood ; and very few ſhall we be able to find who 
are truly and entirely true and juſtin their Dealings. Nay, 
even thoſe who make a Conſcience of being fo, yet are fre- 
quently guilty of Breach of Faith, ſuch as not only the 
World does not eaſily diſcover, but ſuch as they themfelyey 
who commit it, are not ſenſible of. For if they can but fix 


upon any colourable Pretence to varniſh over ſuch an A. 


tion, and give it a tolerable good Face; they preſently 
perſwade themſelves, that all is well, and they have done 
nothing amiſs, Others there are eternally upon the Hunt 
for Niceties and ſubtle Evaſions, by which to juſtifie their 
Proceedings; and here they retreat and ſhelrer themſelves. 
If the World take upon them to cenſure their Doings, or 
their own Conſcience be either ſcrupulous before, of cla- 
morous afterward, they caſt up an Intrenchment of Diſtin- 


ctions round about them; and under this Covert go on, 


without boggling, or being aſham'd of any thing. Now, 


in order to the clearing all the Difficulties that may ariſe 


upon this Occaſion, I ſhall endeavour to ſet this whole Mat- 
ter in its true Light, and direct Men how to behave them- 


ſelves. And the whole, I think, of what needs to be ſaid, 


may conveniently enough be reduc'd to Four Conſidera- 


tions. The Perſon that engages his Faith; the Party to 


whom that Engagenient is made; the Subject -Matter, or 


the Thing covenanted for; and the Manner or Form of 


entring into that Engagement. | 
Firſt, As to the Perion engaging his Faith, it is one ne. 
ceflary Qualification to the rendring thar Promiſe valid 
and legal, that he have Power to promiſe, and to make it 
Good; if he be under the Direction, and at the Diſpoſal of 
another, he is in no Condition to engage at all; nor is there 
any Force in ſuch a Covenant, til it be ratified and confirm- 
ed by the Perſon, under whoſe Authority the Promiſer is. 
Thus God himſelf hath determined and ftared the Marte! 
at large, under rhe Levitical Law; where the Vows of 
Wives, and Children, and others in a State of Pupillage and 


Subjection, are declared of none Effect, till known and ap 


proved by their Husbands, or Parents, or Gurdians. Arid 
the Reaſon of this is plain, becauſe Nature and Duty have 
veſted thoſe Perſons with an Original and Antecedent Right 
in thoſe under their Care, which no After- at of ſuch; with- 
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our their conſent, can convey away, or diſanul: They have 
nothing. to give, and therefore they promiſe what is none of 
their own. Thus in the Roman Story, the Tribune Saturninus, 
and his Accomplices, are eſteemed ro have been juſtly pur 
ro Death, notwithſtanding they quitted the Capitol, (which 
they had rebelliouſly invaded, and poſſeſs d themſelves of,) 
upon the Conſuls Word of Honour. For theſe very Conſuls 
were Subjects to the Commonwealth and Miniſters of 
Publick Juſtice only; and therefore they had no Right to 
promiſe Indemnity, for Crimes againſt the State and Peo- 
ple of Rome in general. Bur, when a Man is entirely at 
his own Diſpoſal, and covenants for ſuch Things as he hath 
an indiſputable Right to make good, he is obliged to keep 
his Word punctually, let him be otherwiſe never ſo Great, 
never ſo Abſolute. The rather indeed upon theſe Conſi- 
derations; becauſe the more Abſolute he is, the more Free 


be is to promiſe, and the better able to perform. And there- 


fore that common Maxim is a very juſt and a true One, 
That the bare Word of a Prince, ought to be as Sacred and Ob- 
ligatory, as the ſolemneſt Oath of a Private Man. 3 

As to the Perſon, to whom the. Engagement is made, 
This is a Conſideration, which makes but little Difference 
in the Caſe; for let him be who or what he will, it ought 
to be diſcharged. There are bur Two Exceptions which 


are ſufficient ro diſſolve this Obligation, according to the 


judgment of thoſe who have diſculs'd this Point. The one 
is, if he did not accept of this Engagement, ſo as to reſt ſa- 
usfied in, or place his Dependance upon ir, but required 
ſome other Security, and reſted his Faith upon that: For, 


as the giving of Faith oughr to be look d upon as Sacred, 


ſo ſnould the receiving it be too; and diſtruſt in the one 
Party is no leſs a Diſparagement to it, than Fallacy and 
Trick in the other. If it be not relied upon for the Sake 
of its own binding Force, the Confidence is loſt and broke 
and it ceaſes ro be mutual Faith any longer. The demand- 
ing of Hoſtages, and keeping Men under Guard, and ſo 
entring into Caurion, and requiring Pledges of any ſort, 1s 
not truſting to Men's Truth, but to their, Security; and it 


is Ridiculous aud Senſeleſs, to call this truſting to Men's 


Honeſty. He that is confined, either by 4 Keeper, or 4 
Priſon, hath been falſe ro no Engagement, if he make his 
Eſcape; nor can he be ſaid ro have deceived thoſe, ho ne- 
ver repos d any Confidence in him. Had ſuch an one been 
left at large upon his Parole, or ha 0 

M 2 thers 


d he prevaild with o- 
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thers to ſtand bound for his Appearance Hondur and Con- 


ſcience would have obliged him to ſuffer any Inconvenience 
rather than faifify his Word, or give up his Bail, or any 
manner of way diſappoint the Expectations, and betray the 
Truſt of thoſe who depended upon him. And therefore 
the Reaſon of that Reman ſeems to carry a great deal of 
Force, * Every Man zs deſirous to find Credit ; and a Promiſe 


#% then binding indeed, when an entire Dependance ; repos d © 


in it ; For Faith is mutual, it implies and requires Truſt 
and Belief in the Perſon to whom it is given; theſe two are 
Relatives, and, as ſuch, ſtand and fall together. | 

The other Exception is, if the Promiie were conditional, 
and mutual, and the Perſon to whom it was made, broke 
Articles firſt. For this in Caſe (ſay ſome old Authors) Men 
ate to be paid in their own Coin, and He that breaks his 
Mord, gives theſe be deals with a Privilege of doing ſo too; 
according to that Declaration of the Roman Senator ; When 
you ceaſe to treat me as a Member of the Senate, 1 ſhall think 
my ſelf diſpenſed with from paying you the Reſpe& due to a 
Conſul, Ihe falſe and pertidious Man hath forfeited all 
his Natural Right to Truth and-Fair-dealing ; for the Ob- 
ligations of this kind, ſo far as they are founded in Nature, 
are Reciprocal and Univerſal; and therefore, whatever 
ſuch an one can challenge, muſt be from ſome Supervening 
Title. But whatever is indented by Poſitive Agreement 


afterwards, cancels all the Advantage, that might other- 


wile have been taken of his former Unfaithfulneſs, and 


makes it unreaſonable to revenge and retaliate it. Theſe 


Two Caſes are generally look d upon, as Reſervations from 
the general Rule of being punctual to one's Word; and 
we ſhall do well to give even theſe a careful Conſideration, 
for perhaps there are ſome Junctures and Occaſions, in which 


they may not be be able to bear us our ; or at beſt, if it be 


our Privilege to regulate our {elves by them, it is not our 
Duty to do ſo; and a Man may ſometimes ſee good Cauſe, 
rather to ſubmit ro an Inconvenience, and forego the Ule 
of his Liberty, than to ſtretch it to the utmoſt Point, and 
do all, that in Point of Rigour he might well enough juſti- 
fie himſelf in. But however; allowing the moſt that can 
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volt ſibi quiſq; credi, & habit: Fides ipſam fibi obligat 
Fidem. Fides requirit Fiduciam, & relativa ſunt. 
Frangenti fidem fides frangatur eidem.-CuandoTu me non 


be 


Qabes pro Senatore, nec ego Te pro Conſule. 
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be made of the Matter, where the Promiſe does not fall with- 
in the compals of cheſe two Cales, no Conſideration relating 
to the Party for whoſe Aſſurance it was made, can excule us 
from looking upon it as Sacred and Indiſpenſable. 

1. For Firſt, a Man is obliged to keep his Word with 
his Subjects, as will be proved and enforc'd more at large 
in the following part of this Treatiſe; and no Authority, 
tho never o Arvitrary and Full, can ſet him above the 
Obligations of Conſcience in this particular. 

2. So is he likewiſe towards his Enemy; witneſs that ſo 
much Celebrated Act of Regulus, the Edict of the Roman 
Senate, againſt all thoſe to whom Pyrrhus had given leave 
to go to Rome upon their Promiſe of returning; Witneſs a- 
gain Camillys, who would not ſo much as reap the Advan- 
tage of anorher's Treachery, tho' he was to have had no 
part in the Fact it ſelf, bur ſent the Children and their vil- 
janious Schoolmaſter back to the Faliſci. | 

3. Nor have confidering Perſons thought themſelves at 
Liberty to be unfaithſul even ro Robbers, and notorious 
Malefactors; for Pompey was punctual with the Pirates and 
Banditi, and Auguſtus was ſo to Crocotas. 

4. As little Privilege to be falſe, does any Difference in 
Religion give one; as is ſufficiently evident from the In- 
ſtance of Foſhua and the Gibeonites. The ſafer and more 
honourable Way therefore, is never to treat, or enter into 
any manner of Terms with thoſe whom we think unwor- 
thy of common Honeſty from us; to diſdain any Capitu- 
lation, and contracting any ſort of Alliance with Wretches 
we pretend ſuch Deteſtation to, is much more agreeable to 
the pretenſions Men make to Zeal and Religion. And to 
Perſons poſſeſt with ſo great an Abhorrence to Hereticks and 
Apoſtates, much may be ſaid for this. Perhaps indeed, no 
other Reaſon but extream Neceſſity, and the hope of redu- 
cing them; or the Proſpect of ſome very great and Publick 
Good, by amicable Accommodarions, ſhould be ſufficienx 
to induce them to plight their Faith ro them; bur if they 
condeſcend thus far, no queſtion they are bound to ſtand by 
their own Act and Deed ; for ſure they that are good e- 
nough to be treated with, are fit to have the Terms of the 


Treaty made good to them. 
As to our Third Conſideration, which reſpects the Mat- 


ter of the Promiſe, if that be unlawful or impoſſible to be The Mat. 
performed by us, we are abſolutely diſcharged from the ter of the 


Obligation And in all Caſes of Injuſtice, the beſt thing Promiſe. 
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we can do, is to diſclaim and get quit of it; for the Per- 
formance would but aggravate our Crime, and make our 
Guilt double, by the obſtinate perſiſting in it. All other 
Excuſes, ſuch as Loſs, or Diſpleaſure, Difficulry, Inconve- 
nience, the Trouble, or the Expence of their Undertaking, 
are too Weak to paſs Muſter. And of rhis, the old Romans 
have left us many brave Examples, who very frequently 
© uſed to forego very conſiderable Advantages, rather than 
be guilty of any thing, that might bring Truth and Fideli- 
ry into Queſtion. ' DE | 

The laſt Particular relates to the Manner or Formalities 
made uſe of in the Act ot engaging; for, as all the Ways of 
binding our Conſciences are not equally Solemn, ſo neither 
are all equally Obligatory; and therefore ſeveral Doubis and 
Controverſies have been ſtarted upon this Point. Several 
Perſons are of Opinion, that a Promiſe extorted by Force, 
and Fear, or obtain d Fraudulently and by Surprize, does 
leave no Tye upon the Conſcience : Becauſe, in both theſe 
Caſes; the Will hath not its free Courſe ; nor can the Judg- 
ment act with that impartiality and clearneſs, which is ne- 
ceſſary to the making its juſt Determination: Others again 
tell you quite otherwiſe; that the Will is not capable of be- 
ing conſtrain d; and tho* the, Choice be not abſolutly vo- 
luntary and free, yet there is Choice enough left to induce 
an Obligation. Accordingly we find, that Fofoua was far 
from thinking himfelf at Liberty; nay, that he was com- 
manded to fulfil the Covenant made with the Gibeonites; 
tho perfectly trick d into it by ſutprize, and a falſe Repreſen- 
tation of their Caſe. The moſt I think that can be ſaid, 
(if thus much may be ſaid) in Favour of the Former Opini- 
on is, That the bare Promiſe may be diſpenſed with in ſuch 
Circumſtances ; but if that Engagement were confirm'd by 
the Solemnity of an Oath, a Man muſt look upon himſelf 
to be bound by it: Bound, tho! nor in Reſpect of ſtrict E- 
quity, and the Merits of the Caule; yer in Reſpect to the 
Name ot the Juſt and Holy God, who was invoked as a 
Witneſs and a Judge upon that Occaſion. But that a Man 
in ſuch Caſes may be very well allowed to ſeek any Redreſs 
or Reparation, which the Laws will give him, and which 


he harh not poſitively ty d up his own Hands from requi- 


ring. for ſuch Violence or Deceit. And this Reſolution roo 
ſeems to have ſome Countenance given to it, by the Method 


. 
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Feſhua took, who, when the Fraud was diſcoyered, did not 
treat thoſe Gibeonites as common Friends and Allies, but 
made them Hewers of Mood, and Drawers of Water ; and tho 
he ſpared their Lives, revenged their Falſhood, and crafty 
Diflimularion, by keeping them under, and employing them 
in ſervile and laborious Offices. That the Formality of an 
Oath, and interefling Almighry God in our Promiles, adds 
to the Engagement, and makes it more forcible and binding, 
no Doubt can be made; for Breach of Faith, is then a dou» 
ble Offence, and Aggravares that Unfaithfulneſs which is 
bad in its ſelf, with the Addition of wilful Perjury, which 
is much worſe. Bur to think to tie Men up by new and 
fantaftick Oaths, as ſome do, is altogether uſeleſs and un- 
neceſſary ; and ſo is the multiplying of common Oaths with- 
out ſome urgent and very important Occaſion. For it is 
certain, that honeſt Men need not be thus dealt with; and 
thoſe that are not ſo, will be bound by nothing we can de- 
viſe. The beſt and moſt commendable Courſe, is to Swear 
by the Name of the One True Everlaſting God; and to do 
| this with a becoming Reverence, and ſerious Deliberation ; 
| as conſidering, that he is a ſevere Avenger of thoſe who 
take his Name in vain ; that they muſt give Account for all 
breach of Faith, and Truft ; but eſpecially, that he will be 
very rigorous with thoſe, who by a moſt monſtrous Hardi- 
neſs, and deteſtible Impiety, rake Advantage of the Solem- 
nity of an Oath ; and rurn rhe Uſe of his Name into an 
Opportunity of deceiving the more effectually. 

For in Truth, if we conſider the Matter nicely, it will 5, 
appear, that Perfidiouſneſs and Perjury are-more execrable 
Villainies, and higher Affronts to Almighry God, than even 
bold and avowed Atheiſm ir ſelf. The Atheiſt, who dil- 
believes a God, acts more confiſtently with his own Princi- 
ples, and diſhonours him leſs, in thinking there is no ſuch | 
Being at all; than he who is perſuaded, and acknowledges [| 
that there is a God, and yet in deſpight of his own Senſe, | 
and in defiance of the Divine Juſtice, mocks him, by cailing i 
upon him to arreſt a Lye, and will not ſtand by whar he 
bath appealed to that All-ſeeing Judge for the Confirmation 
of, Now he that ſwears with an Intention to deceive, does 
| plainly mock God; and ſhews that he is afraid of Man on- 
ly, but under no Concern for what God can do in vindica- 
flon of his injured Honour. And ſure to be miſtaken in 
one's Notions concerning God, is much more pardonable, 
chan ta be rightly informed, bro fully convinced, and yet 
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to trample all thoſe Convictions under Foot, and put a ſtu- 
died Affront upon the Deiry we confeſs, and pretend to 
adore. The Horror and Abſurdity of Falſnood and Perju- 
ry, cannot be more fully and ſignificantly expreſt, than by 
that Character given of it, by one of the Ancients, who calls 
this, The giving a publick Teſtimony of our Deſpiſing God, 
and ſtanding in Awe of Men. And what can be more 
Monſtrous, than to ſnhew one's ſelf a Coward with regard 
to poor Mortals, of the ſame Frailties and Infirmities with 
our ſelves, and Hectors with regard to the Irreſiſtible Ven- 
geance and Power of an Omnipotent God? But, beſides the 
horrible Impiety and Irreligion of ſuch Proceeding, the Falſe 


and Treacherous Man is a Traitor and Mortal declared E- 


nemy to all Laws, and the very Being of Human Society: 
For mutual Confidence is the very Link that holds all this 
together; and if once that Knot be untwiſted or broken 
aſunder, rhe whole Chain falls to pieces immediately, Words 
are then but Air and empty Noiſe; and yet by theſe it is, 
that all Commerce can only be maintained; ſo that when 
Credit can no longer be given with Safety to what People 
ſay, all Buſineſs is at an end, and no new Method can be 
found to hold them in. HH 
One Branch of this Fidelity remains yer unmention'd ; 


Keeping of which is that of Keeping the Secrets imparted to, and in- 


Secrets, 


truſted with us. And this is more troubleſome than People 


commonly imagine; eſpecially, when they are ſuch as Great 
Men have either committed to us, or are concerned in. 
Were the Difficulties that attend this Dury rightly conſider- 
ed, it would give a mighty Check to curious and inquih- 
tive Tempers. For ſure, that Man acts moſt prudently, 
who declines this Truſt as much, and knows as little of this 


kind, as poſſibly he can: For he that thruſts himſelf under 


theſe Obligations, entangles himſelf in more Snares, and 
Uneaſineſſes, than he is aware of. For, beſides the con- 
ſtant Guard he muſt keep upon his Tongue, that none of 
theſe Things make their Eſcape, he falls under a Neceſſity 
many times of lying or diſowning what he knows, in a 
manner irreconcilable with Sincerity and a Good Conſci- 
ence; or at leaſt of evading it by ſuch mean and little Shifts, 
as as are very grating to a Man of Generofity and a great 
Soul. This therefore of avoiding ſuch Troubleſome and 
Dangerous Knowledge, is the firſt and beſt Advice. But if 
there be no Remedy, and the Men will unlock their Breaſts 


to us, notwithſtanding all the Pains we are at to be — 
| | 7 
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the next Rule is, To be faithful and Exact in the ſafe Cu- 


ſtody of all committed to us under the Seal of Secrecy; and 
to this Purpoſe to practiſe a prudent Reſerve in all our Con- 
verſation; Which is an Art, that every Man cannot be Ma- 
ſer of; for it requires ſomething of a Diſpoſition in Nature, f | 
as well as Art and Induſtry afterwards, and the Senſe of 
chat Obligation we are under in theſe Caſes ; Attendency 
to Silence, as well as a Cuſtom of it: For the open and gay 
Tempers are always in Danger; and they who affect to 
Talk much in all Companies, will be ſure very often to ſay | 
a great many Things, which ought to have been ſuppreſt. | 
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ſtain a publick Character, and have an infinite deal of Bu- 


CHAT IE 2. | 


Truth, and Freedom in Adviſing and Reproving: 


Y Truth here, I mean the venturing to bold and unac- : 
ceptable things; for free and cordial Advice, and Re- 7+s Excel: 

proof is a moſt wholſome and admirable Medicine : Ir 1s lence. 

one of the moſt noble and uſeful Offices of Friendſhip ; the 

beſt Argument, that a Man's Affection is Sincere, when he 

is content to run the Hazard of giving ſome little Uneaſineſs, 

in Proſpect of doing a great deal of Good: For it is Profiting, 

and nor Pleafing, that every Friend ſhould aim at; and one 

of the moſt important, as well as woſt expreſs Commands, | 

which rhe Goſpel hath left upon us with regard ro Conver- 

ſation, is this; If *hy Brother offend againſt thee, admoniſh him. 
There is no Man ſo perfect, ſo circumſpect in all his Be- 2 

haviour, as not ſometimes to ſtand in need of having this x4, Yſeful- | 

Phyſick apply d ro him. Bur thoſe, who are proſperous and yeſs, 

great in the World, ſeem to require it more than others; For 

there is ſomewhar in that Condition, which by naturally diſ- 

poſing Men to a looſe Gayety, and unthinking Heedleſſneſs, 

makes it exceeding difficult and rare, to be very fortunate 

and very wile ar the ſame time. But eſpecially Princes, 

who are always in view, and curiouſly watch'd z who ſu- 


fineſs conſtantly upon their Hands; who are fain to take 
things upon Truſt, from the Obſervation and Report of 
other People; and who are uſed to have by much the grea- 
teſt part of whar is true, and highly concerns them to know, 
concealed from them; Theſe Perſons above all others have 
yery great need to be freely dealt with, and ſer right in 

| their - 
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about them, either run a deſperate Hazard for want of it, 
or elſe are wiſe and penetrating, much above the rate of 
common Men, if they do well without it. 

And yer this Office, as neceſſary and uſeful as it is, is diſ- 
charged faithfully by very few. For indeed, few are capa- 
ble of diſcharging it; There being Three Qualifications re- 
quiſite to capacitate Men for it. Tneſe are, Judgment or 
Diſcretion ; Freedom or Courage to ſpeak what one thinks; 
and Affection or Fidelity. All theſe make the Sompoſition 
perfect; and all muſt concur, to give a Reliſn and due Tem- 
per to each other. But if Men had all theſe Accompliſh- 
ments, yet it is to be queſtion d, whether they would put 
them in practice. So that the Difficulty is double: For 
very few undertake this ungrateful Office for fear of diſ- 
pleaſing; and of tboſe who have Sincerity enough to attempt, 
few have Skill enough to perform it as it ſhould be. Now 
this 15 an extream nice undertaking ; and if ill done, like a 


Medicine improperly given, tho' never ſo Sovereign in its 


own Nature, it puts the Patient to a World of Uneaſineſs, 
and is fare to do more hurt than good. The Effect of it is 
only to harden him the more; and thus Reproof hath the 
ſame Operation that Flattery would have; only with this 


Difference, that the one gives Pain and Reſentment, and the 


other Pleaſure and Self-Sarisfa&tion. For, as excellent and 
noble as Truth is, yet hath it not the Privilege of being al- 
ways ſeaſonable and becoming; but requires a great many 
favourable Circumſtances to ſoften and recommend ir. For, 
let a Mans Intention and Meaning be never ſo Holy, and 
the Subſtance of his Advice never ſo excellent, yet there 


may be Faults in the applying of it; and ſuch as, that it 


1 
Rules for it 


were as well, and perhaps much better let alone. | 
Now, that we may know how to govern our ſelves in ſo 
very tickliſh a Point, I ſhall rake the Liberty ro offer theſe 
following Directions. Which yet are to be look d upon, as 
calculated for ſuch Perſons and Circumſtances, where 


ſomething of Diſtance, and Ceremony, and a Fear of being 


Freedom will do well. 


offenſive, may be expected. For, in caſe there be any in- 
timate Familiarity, or particular Confidence; any Power 
and Authority in the Perſon reproving, that may ſet them 
above ſuch Formalities, then all neceſſity of obſerving theſe 
following Rules, is quite ſuperſeded. But they, who can- 
not pretend to the Privilege of an open and unreſtrain d 
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1. To have a due regard to Time and Place; for a great 
deal depends upon the Nicking of theſe Two. For Inſtance, 
It ſhould not be done at a Publick Entertainment ; nor a- 
mongſt Perſons mer together for Mirth and Diverſion ; for 
this is to be very impertinent, and to ſpoil good Company. 
Nor is it ſeaſonable, when we ſee the Party in ſome more 
than ordinary Trouble, Melancholy, and our of Humour, 
or ſome very fore Affliction. This looks like an Act of Ho- 
ſtiliry, and Barbarous Inſulting; as if we took the Advans 


| rage of his Misfortunes, or Dejection of Mind, and only 


waited for an Opportunity to grieve, and teaze, "and quite 
oppreſs him; when his Condition calls rather for our Com- 
fort, and Encouragement, and Ailiftance, It is an Act of 
great Cruelty to chide Men in Diſtreſs ; and Perſeus King 


| Macedon was ſo incens d at this ill Treatment, that he killed 


two of his particular Friends, for preſuming to make this 


Addition to his Calamity. 


2. It muſt not be done for all Faults indifferently ; Not 
for 1 as are inconſiderable, and of no very ill Conſes 
quence ; for this ſavours of Peeviſhneſs and IIl- nature, and 


betrays too much of Eagerneſs and Delight in this, at beſt 


ungrateful Office. A Man will be apt to tell himſelf, that 
ſuch a Man is fond and glad of ſuch Opportunities, and 
makes uſe of them, more to gratifie his own Spleen, than 
with any Deſign of profiting his Friend. Nor yer ſhould it 
be done for very groſs, notorious, and dangerous Actions; 


ſuch as cannot bur leave a Sting behind them, and the En- 
ormity whereof he muſt needs be affected with, without 


our awakening his Conſcience, or taking the trouble of 
working him up to a Senſe of them. For he will be ſure, 
upon ſuch Occaſions, to dread the Reproach and the Un: 
7 of an Admonition; and will fancy that we lie upon 
the Catch for his Fall, and labour to put him quite out of 


Conceit with himſelf. 
3. This Admonition and Reproof ought to be private, 


that there may be no Witneſſes of his Diſgrace; for it is 


very grievous to be publickly expos d. We are told of a 
Young Man, who was ſo overwhelm'd with Shame and 
Confufion at a Rebuke given him by Pythagoras, that he 
could not bear to our- live it, but immediately went and 
Hang'd himſelf. And Plutarch delivers it as his Opinion, 
that the Provocation which enrag d Alexander, and tranſpor- 


| ted him to the killing his old Friend Ciytus, was not fo 


much any Offence ke took at whar he ſaid, as the | —_— 
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of ſaying what he did before Company. More particularly 
yer, We muſt be ſure to forbear all Liberties of this kind, 


before thoſe Perſons, whoſe Approbation and Eſteem, either 


the Perſon is ambitious and tender of, or the Character he 
bears renders neceſſary to him. And therefore it is not to 
done to either Husband or Wife before each other; nor to 


a Parent before Children; nor to a Maſter before his Ser. 


vants ; nor to a Miniſter or Teacher before his Pariſhioners 
or Scholars. | | 
4. It ſhould be deiiver'd with a plain, eaſie, unaffected 
Freedom; ſomewhat that looks unſtudy d, and as it were by 
the bye: And, to be ſure, without any regard to private In. 
tereſt, or the leaſt Appearance of Paſſion and Diſorder. 
5. This is capable of being ſoften d a little, by including 


our own ſelves, and not ſeeming ro confine the Blame to 


him alone, as if it were a ſtrange or particular thing; ex- 
preſſing our Senle likewiſe in general Terms; as thus, V. 


are all apt #0 forget our ſelves upon theſe Occaſions ; One would 


wonder what Men think, of, when they do ſuch things; or the IIe. 
6. A Man ſhould always begin with the Commendations 


of ſomething that is good or well-done in his Friend, and 


_ Cloſe all with Tenders of Service and Aſſiſtance ; (This ſweet- 


ens and takes off very much from the Smart and Severity of 
the Correction; and makes the neceſſary bitter Pill go down 
more glibly.) And then by comparing theſe things together, 
we may ſnew the Miſcarriage more evidently ; as thus: 
Such a Thing becomes you, and you do mighty well in it; I wiſh 


I could ſay as much of ths : Or, good lack! what a difference 


there ij between ſuch an Action of Tours, and ſuch an one! Who 
could ever imagine that Pieces ſo unlike could ever be done by 
the ſame Hand ? 5 | 
7. It is likewiſe adviſable, ro expreſs the Fault in Phraſes 
as ſoft and gentle as we can, and ſuch as fall very much 
ſnort of the Enormiry and real Proportion of the thing. For 
inſtance; inſtead of Tou have done very il; to ſay, Sure you 
did not conſider what you did; you were miſtaken, or not well 
aware; or the like. Infteadwf Have nothing to do with this Mo- 
man, why ſhould you ruin your felf upon her Account 2 Pray ne- 
ver think of entertaining a Woman, who will certainly be the 
Ruin of you : Inſtead of defiring him not to bear fuch an one 
a Grudg ; to beg, that he would engage in no diſpute, nor con- 
cern himſelf with him. 5 +7 
8. Laſtly, When the Buſineſs is over, a Man muſt not 
immediately leave the Party with uncaſie Impreſſions * 
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his Mind ; for theſe will bur ferment there, and gall him ; 
and therefore it is neceſſary he ſhould ftay with him till al 
that Uneaſineſs be got over: In order whereunto, he muſt 
contrive to turn his Diſcourſe upon ſome common entertain- 
ing Subject, which may divert the preſent remembrance of 
the Reprehenſion, and bring them to part very good Friends, 
and in perfect Humour. 


— 
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CHAT. a 
Of Flattery, Lying, and Diſimulation. 


* Lattery ĩs a moſt dangerous Poiſon to all private Perſons; 


that drink and ſuck it in. But as for Princes, it is al- 
moſt the Only, the Univerſal Cauſe of their Ruin, and inti- 


nirely fruitful in Miſchiefs to their Subjects and Government 
in general, by betraying them to, and ſupporting them in their 


Tyranny and Male-Adminiſtration. It is a Thouſand times 
wore than Falſe-witneſs: That deceives and miſ-leads the 
Judge, it draws a Sentence from him, wicked and unrea- 
lonable in it ſelf; but not ſo with regard to Him; for his 
Will and Judgment are blameleſs: They proceed according 
as Matters appear in Evidence; and ſo the Man preſerves 
his Integrity ſtill: But here the very Mind and Judgment 
is debauch'd ; the Soul is charm'd and bewitch'd, made in- 
capable of improving in the Knowledge of the Truth, and 
utterly averſe from the Love of it. It is a Rank and ſpread- 
ing Evil; for if once a Prince be corrupted by Flattery, and 
fond of it, there is a neceſſity that all about him, who defire 
to be well in his Opinion, and hope to make their Fortunes 
by his Favour, ſhould turn Flatterers. For Intereſt and 
Ambition will not fail to make Converts enough; and the 
Rule theſe govern themſelves by, is to ſtudy and practiſe 
what they ſee agreeable, and likely to recommend them 
moſt to the good Graces of their Patron. Whatever can be 
ſaid to thew the Excellence of Truth, all that proves the 
Baſeneſs and Deformity of Flattery: They who eſteem and 
adore the one, muſt in proportion deſpiſe and deteſt the o- 
ther; which indeed is nothing elſe but the Corruption and 
Perverting of the Truth. It is a pitiful mean Vice, the Sub- 
miſſion of a poor degenerate Spirit; an Effeminacy and 


Weakneſs, as unbecoming a Man, as Gariſhneſs, and Af- 


fected Confidence is to a Woman. 
| | Not 


Flattery, 
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* Not Friends and faithleſs Flatterers differ more, = 


Than a chaſt Woman, and à common Whore. i 
Upon this Account, Flatterers are compar d to Strumpets d 
ro Sorcerers, Poiſoners, Publick Cheats, Debauchers of Man. 5 
kind; nay, to Wolves, and Foxes; and a wife Author de. : 
clares it better to fall among Birds of Prey, and be Crows 4 


Meat, than come into the Hands of Flatterer s. 

There are two ſorts of Perſons, who lie open to Flatrery; le 
and as they never want fawning People, who are always th 
ready to offer them this Traſh ; ſo they for the moſt part, as 
greedily ſwallow it. Theſe are Princes, with,whom theſe : | 
Huckſters get into Credit, and grow acceptable by this means; 
and the Ladies, ho are ſo marvellofly delighted with hear 
ing well of themſelves, that rhe moſt uſual and ſucceſsfyl f 
Stratagem for corrupting their Virtue, is generally thought | 
to be the entertaining them with their own Commendarions, N 

Ir is really very hard to avoid the Danger of Flatten), 
and ſo to arm and ftrengthen our Minds, that they ſhall be 1 


; = againft all irs Inſinuations. *Tis particularly ſo to ” 
1 omen, by reaſon of their natural Diſpofition, which by a 6 


Weakneſs almoſt univerſal to the Sex, inclines them to be 
fond of Vanity, and greedy of Praiſe. And it muſt needs fe 
be fo to Princes; by reaſon their Relations, and Friends, and 
prime Miniſters, ſuch as they muſt of neceſſity hold conſtant 
converſation with, are all bred up to this Trade, and value 
themſelves upon being expert anddextrous at it. Alexander, 
who was ſo great a Monarch, with all the Philoſophy of 
his Tutor Ariftotle to Arm him, could nor ſtand againſt it. 
And, tho we commonly pretend to leſſen and condemn Kings 
for ſuffering themſelves to be thus impoſed upon, yet there is 
never an one of us all, but, if we were in their Circumftances, 6 
and perpetually laid at by Paraſites and Sycophants, as they 60 
are, we ſnould be a Thouſand times worſe than they. No 85 
Man of an ordinary Condition can be a competent Judge ; 
in this caſe, becauſe he cannot have any thing like the Try- 0 
als and Temptations of an Elevated Poſt. But, tho Flat- hs 
rery, like Diſeaſes, do nor ſeize all Perſons and Conſtituti- fu 
ons alike, yet contagious it is, and no Man lives utterly out i 
of the reach of its venomous Infection. Thee is ſomewhat : 
ſo agreeable, that even They, who hate and ſeem moſt to 

— RFI: : 

* Ut Matrona Meritrici diſpar erit, atque 2 
Diſcolor, infido Scurræ diſtabit Amicus, Horar, Lib, XV uh 
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reject ir, conceive a ſecret Pleaſure, and ſnut the Door againſt 
it ſo faintly, that after many pretended Denials, it is ler in, 
and kindly entertain d in private. That which adds to the 
danger is, that Men are tainted by ir inſenſibly; for it is ſo 
cunningly varniſh'd over, ſo diſguis d with a Mask of Friends 
ſhip, which ir affects always to wear, that one cannot very 
eaſily diſtinguiſh between them. Ir uſurps and invades all 
her good Offices, puts on her Air and Countenance, calls ir 
ſelf by her Name, counterfeits her Voice; in ſhort, obſerves 
the Tone, the Meen, the Readineſs, the Zeal; fo that you 
would {wear ir could be none bur ſhe. The Buſineſs of 
Flattery is to pleaſe, and be taking: It pays marvellous Re- 
ſpects and Deference, is very liberal in Praiſes, exceeding 
officious and eager to ſerve the Perſon apply'd to, and care- 
ful ro be always in good Humour; or indeed in any Hu- 
mour that prevails, and will be moſt agreeable at that time. 


| Nay, to ſhew how exquiſite the Hypocriſie of this Vice is, 


it goes a great deal farther, and ventures upon the laſt and 
higheft, the ſevereſt and moſt dangerous Act of Friendſhip, 
and is free and full in irs Expoſtulations and Reproofs. In 
one word, the Flatterer's Cafe is alwaysto profeſs and make 
himſelf believ'd much more fincete and paſſionate in his Af- 
fection and Concern for the Perſon whom he addreſſes ro, 
than he is or can be to Him in return. But all theſe boaſt- 
ing and pompous Pretentions notwithſtanding, there is not 
in the World any thing more deftruftive of true Friendſhip : 
Ill Language, Affronts, open and avowed Enmity, are not 
in reality greater Contradictions, how different ſoever they 
are in Figure and outward Shew. It is the very Bane of all 
Sincerity and rrue Love ; they are irreconcilable, and can- 
net dwell together. When once I am your Friend, Iceaſe 
to Flatter; and when I begin to Flatter, from that very in- 
ſtant you may conclude me none of your Friend. And there- 
fore that Obſervation is moſt true, That the Wounds and 
Strokes of a Friend are better and more defireable, than the 
Kiſſes of a Flatterer. Thoſe, tho' we feel ſome Pain in 
them, are yer well intended, and may contribute to our Be- 


| nefir and Amendment. Thele are ſoft and ſmoorh, bur 


full of Treachery and Miſchief; and the End of all thoſe _ 
kind Careſſes, is to keep us unacquainted with our ſelves, 
and fo to lead us ltinodwink'd into Ruin. 


Non potes me ſimul Amico & Adulatore uti. 
{ Meliora vulnera diligentis, quam oſcula blagdientis. 
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- Since therefore it ſo highly concerns us not to be miſtaken 
upon this Occaſion, and ſince the knowing theſe two 1o ve- 
ry contrary Qualities aſunder, is no ſuch obvious and eaſie 
Matter; I ſhall endeavour to draw off the Vizor; and draw, 
if not the whole Face, yer ſo many of the Features and prin. 
cipal Lines of it, as that by theſe Strokes my Reader may be 
able to diſtinguiſh Flattery and Friendſhip from each other. 
I. Flattery is always follow'd cloſe at the Heels by 
private Intereſt and Advantage: This is the *Scent it fol. 
lows, and you may know it by the manner of Hunting, 
and rhe Game it purſues : But a Friend is generous, and 
undeſigning; hath no By-Ends, nor is Self at the bottom 
of what he does continually, AF 

2. A Flatterer is perperually veering and changeable in 
his Judgment and Opinion of Things; like a Looking-Glaſs, 
that readily reflects all Faces, or Wax prepar'd to receive 
any manner of Impreſſions. He is a Camelion, a Polypus, 
never of one Colour and Complexion, longer than you de- 
termine and encourage him to it. If you appear ro com- 
mend and love a Man, he admires and exalts him to the lo 
Skies; pretend Diſlike, or Reſentment, or Averſion, He racks 
about ſtreight, and is in with you there too; he cenſures, ly 
condemns, aggravares, as be finds You ſtand affected: For WM H 
You are the Principal, the Subſtance, the Original ; and lig 
He your Image, your Repreſentarion, the Shadow, the Co- 
py, the conſtant Attendant and Mimick of all you are, and 
ſay, and do; affecting every Motion, and putting on every . 
Shape, as he ſees his Pattern alter. Whereas a Friend is of 
firm, and uniform, and conſiſtent with himſelf ; For Truth gel 
and Reaſon are the Compaſs he ſteers by, and theſe are fixd 


i 
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and unchangeable. | | is | 

3. Another Mark to diſtinguiſh him by, is his Carriage; hin 

which is always eager, and officious to a great exceſs; and e- Gr 

ſpecially in ſuch things as he is ſenſible will be obſerv d, or 4 

otherwiſe like to come to the Knowledge of the Perſon he ad- Fr 10 

dreſſes to; and, as in all other reſpects, ſo is he particular 0. 
an 


forward in his Commendations, in proffering his Service, 
and doing every little thing that may look like Deference 
and Zeal. In all his Behaviour, there is nothing of Seadinels 
or Moderation; and yer, as fair a Shew as all this makes 

outwardly to rhe World, there is not any ſoid Bottom, not 
one Grain of cordial Affection within, Now a Friend 5 
the very Reverie of all this; an Enemy ro Oſtentation and 
large Pretences; and content, that rhe Sincerity of his * 
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neſs ſhould prove it ſelf by ſolid and ſubſtantial Teſtimo⸗ 
nies : Not at all the leſs diſpoſed to act as becomes his Chas 
racter, tho he were ſure that he ſhould never be taken no- 
rice of, or thank d for it: And therefore the Integrity of his 
Heart and Intentions, often puts him upon ſtudying ſecret 
ways of obliging ; and, provided his own Duty be done; 
and his Conſcience ſatisfy d, he can very well abate the 
publiſhing his Endeavours to ſerve his Friend. 

4. The Flatterer conſtantly yields the Prize to his Patron, 
declares him in the Right in all he ſays, applauds his Pru- 
dence in all he does, and this withour any other Deſign, 
bur only to pleaſe, and render himſelf agreeable. Hence 
it is, that he over-ſhoors the Mark ſo much, commending 
All without Diſtinction, and All extravagantly and in excels; 
Nay ſometimes he will not grudge to do it at his own ex- 
nce, and to leſſen his own Deſert, that he may magnifie 
is Patron's. Like Wreſtlers, that ſtoop and bend, only to 


ſnew the Cunning of their Play, and mend their Hold; that 


ſo they may gain the Advantage of throwing the Adverſary 
a fairer Fall. Now a Friend goes to work plainly and blunt- 
ly; Preference and Efteem are of {mall Conſideration with 
Him; nor is his Deſign ſo much to pleaſe and miniſter De- 
light, as to bring ſubſtantial Profit, and ro do much Good 3 
and what way this is done, is of little concern to him; he 
is not nice and ſcrupulous in the Choice of Methods; bur, 
like a good Phyſician, conſiders the Caſe and the Neceilines 
of his Patient; and prepares his ſharp and painful, or his 


| gentler Remedies, not according as they ſuit rhe Palate, but 


the Exigencies of his Friend. Recovery and Amendment 
is his End and Buſineſs, and all things elſe are indifferent to 


him, except fo far as they may prove ſubſervient to this 


Great Deſign. | | 25 

5: Sometimes he will needs take upon him to rebuke his 
Friend, bur he does it ſo very ankwardly, that a Man may 
eaſily diſcern this to be only a Copy of his Counrenance z 
and that at the ſame time he puts on the Hardineſs of a 
Friend, his chief Care is not ro incur Diſpleaſure by hand- 
ling Matters too roughly. To this purpole he will be lure 


to fix upon light and trivial Faults only, or ſome very excu- 


{able Defect, pretending himfelf blind all rhe while ro rhoſe 
that are groſſer, and much more obnoxious to Cenſure and 
Reproach. He will expreſs Himſelf with great Severity and 
Bitterneſs againſt Relations, or Acquaintance, or Servants, 
15 if they were wanting in the Diligence and Reſpocts ine 
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from them. Or elſe he will introduce the Liberty he takes 
with a Pretence of {ome idle Stories he hath heard, and pro- 
feſs Solicitude to be inform'd of the Truth from his own 
Mouth, that ſo he may be capable of doing him Service in 
a juſt Vindication of his Innocence. And when his Patron 
either denies the Fact, or excuſes himſelf, he will not fail to 
catch at this Oporrunity of expatiating in his Praiſe, ] 
* confeſs, Sir, ſays he, this was a wonderful Surprize to me, 
* and what I could not prevail with my ſelf to give Credit 
*© to. 1 was ſatisfied I knew you better; for how ĩs it poſ- 
* fible you ſhould be guilty of any ſuch Thing? I told your 
Enemies, who taxed you with Injuſtice, that they muſt 
« pardon me, if I was peremptory, to the Contrary. For 
„% who could imagine that you ſhould invade another's 
Right, who are ſo far from inſiſting Rigorouſly upon your 
« own One, who to my Knowledge is ſo Generous, ſo 
„ Bounriful, ſo Charitable, could never, you may be ſure, 


* paſs upon me for a griping or covetous Man, Such Jea- 


4 louſfies, I laid, might find Entertainment with Strangers, 
*© bur with me, who have the Honour to be ſo well ac- 
* quainred with your Virtues, they would all go for nothing. 
Or elſe he rakes Occaſion to chide him kindly, for having 


no more care of himſelf, and expoſing that Perſon ſo much, 


which is of ſuch infinite Importance to the Publick ; as one 
of the Senators particularly is ſaid to have curried Favour 
with Tiberius, in a full Senate, after a very nauſeous and ful- 
ſome manner of Complementing. | 
6. Ina Word; I ſhall need to add but this one Mark of 


Diſtinction more. Atrue Friend al vays regards, and adviſes, 


and promotes that which is agreeable to Reaſon, and Duty; 
he conſults the Character and Circumſtances of the Perſon; 
and obſerves what is fitteſt and moſt becoming; but the Plat- 
terer {pies out a blind Side, and ſtrikes in with Pleaſure, 
and Intereſt, and Inclination. So that no Man is ſo proper 


an Inſtrument for corrupting Mens Principles, and ſoothing 


g 3 1 
Lying, 


them in all manner of Extravagance and Vice: None fo 


improper for the putting forward any thing of Virrue, - or 


Difficulty, or Danger. Indeed he is like an Ape, that 
{ſerves to none of thoſe neceſſary Uſes which other Crea- 
tures are aſſiſting to us in; bur ſeems cut out meerly for the 
Jeſt and Diverſion of Mankind. 3 

To this Vice of Flattery, that of Lying is very near of 


Kin, and uſually goes along with it: And this is likewiſe of 
the ſame infamous Quality; a mean, and diſhonourable, 


and 
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and raſcally Vice. For what can be more Deſpicable and 


Baſe, than for a Man to ſpeak contrary to his own Know- 
ledge and Senſe of Things ? The firſt and boldeſt Step to- 
wards the Corruption of Manners, is the baniſhing Truth 
out of our Diſcourſe; as on the Contrary, the Courage and 


Reſolution to be true, is, according to Pindar's Account of 
it, the Beginning and Foundation of a Brave and Eminent 


Virrue. But, beſides the Deſpicableneſs of this Vice in it 
ſelf, it is likewiſe highly Deſtructive ro Human Society. 
For we ceale to be Men, and are looſe from all the mutual 


Ties, and Securities poſſibe to be had upon one another, 


when mutual Confidence, and Truth, the only ground of it, 
is loſt. Speech indeed, is rightly ſaid to capacitate Man- 
kind for Society; but if once that be abuſed to Falſhood 
and Deceit, Silence is a Thouſand times the more ſociable 
Quality of the Two. If a Lye indeed were conſtant to it 
ſelf, and wore but one Face, as Truth does, then there 
would be ſome Hopes at leaſt, and the Miſchief were more 
tolerable; for we might depend upon it, that the direct 
Contrary of what the Lyar ſays is True. But alas! it is 
our Misforrune, that the Reverſe of Truth hath a Hundred 


Thouſand ſeveral Shapes, and the Space ir ranges in is In- 


finite. Good, (that is, Virtue and Truth) is certain and cir- 
cumſcribed, ſtaked down to one ſingle Spot, and fixed be- 
yond the Power of Variation, as there can be but one Way 
to hit the Mark, Bur Evil, (chat is, Vice and Error) is In- 
finite and Uncertain, and there are a Thouſand Ways to 
ſhoot beſides the Mark : For ſhorr or beyond, roo high or 
too low, on this or on that Side, all are wide of the Matter. 
Without all Doubt, could Mankind be made duly ſenſible 
of the Horror, and miſchievous Conſequences of Lying, 
they would be ſo far from practiſing or giving the leaſt 
Countenance to ſuch Wickedneſs, that they would ſet them- 


ſelves to drive it out of the World with Fire and Sword; 


and think no Puniſhments too ſevere, no Methods too cruel 
for the utter Extermination of it. And this is a good Hint 
to thoſe, who make the Education of Vouth their Care, 
with what Vigilance the very firſt Tendencies to this Evil 
ought to be obſerved, and the Growth of it prevented and 
oppoſed. This ſhould be their firſt Buſineſs, and the Check- 
ing of a poſitive and obſtinate Humour their next; and 
both theſe ſhould be taken down betimes; for otherwiſe the 
Corruption of Nature will be beforehand with us; and it is 


ſcarce to be conceived indeed, how very early ſuch rank 
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Weeds ſpring, and how prodigiouſly they ſhoor, if not nipt 
inthe Bud. . 5 

But Men may be guilty of Lying in their Actions, as well 
as in their Diſcourſe; for what elſe is all that Hypocriſie 
and Diſſimulation, ſo generally practiſed in the World? 
This, I confeſs, is repreſented as an Accompliſnment, and 
hath obtain d the Character and Reputation of Complai. 
{ance and good Breeding. But yet, let the Men of refined 
Manners ſay what they will, it is in reality a Blemiſh and 
Diſhonour, a mean Submiſſion, and baſe Degeneracy of Soul, 
for a Man to appear abroad always in Diſguiſe. To walk 
with a Mask, and not dare to ſhew his Face to the World, 
Let Men talk of Honour as long as they will, Honour can 
never be conſiſtent with Diſſimulation; and He that is an 
as is certainly the greateſt Coward, the moſt abject 

ave. | 

Now, whoever he be, that ſets up his Trade, he will find 
enough to do to maintain his Gredit, or his Eaſe by ir. For 
a Hypocrite is under perpetual Conſtraint. And what a 
Torment muſt it needs be, for a Man always to appear Dil. 


ferent from what he is really, and in his own Nature? What 


a conſtant Eye muſt he have upon every Word, and Action, 


What ſealouſies of all he converſes with, what anxious Fears 


of being diſcover d and expoſed ? The Difficulty and Dil. 
quiet of concealing one's Temper, is a perfect Hell upon 
Earth; and the being found our is an intolerable Confufs 
on and Reproach. If there be ſuch a Thing as perfect Eaſe 
and Pleaſure attainable here below, it is certainly to be 
found only in a Freedom and Openneſs, and Security of 
Mind and Converſation. And a Man had better let the 
World ſee the Worſt of him, rho' he happen to be ſomething 


leſs in their Eſteem for his plain downright Behaviour; than 


be always ftraining to counterfeir ſome good Qualities 
which he hath not, or to keep ſome ill one's out of Sight. 
So Amiable, ſo Noble is this Frankneſs of Temper, that 
even Reputation it felf, as valuable as ir is, cannot make 
ſufficient Repararion for the parting with ir. | 
But, befides that this is a diffieult and laborious Trade, 
it is a poor and paltry One; for moſt Men Break of it in 
very little while. Diſſimulation cannot go very far; I 


will be diſcovered at one time or other, and leave thoſe that 


depend upon it, in the Lurch. It is a common Obſervati- 


tion, and daily Experience proves it to be as true as it 5 


common, chat Nothing which is either Violent or nn 


Di 
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feir continues long. Herein, Arr and Force differ from 
Nature, that they decay by Time, and this improves by it. 


And, when once ſuch Men are detected, all they ger by it 


is, never to be truſted afterwards ; to have no Streſs laid 
upon what they Do, nor any Credit given to what they Say. 
Nay, Truth it ſelf ſuffers by this means, and can gain no 
reception, when it comes out of their Mouths. And how 
Deſpicable a Wretch is that, whoſe Authority is loſt, and 
whoſe Example goes for nothing; whoſe whole Life is 
look'd upon as one continued Banter ; and his moſt ſerious 


Actions are thought to ſmell ſo rank of Trick and Defign, 


that they only ſerve to awaken Mens Suſpicion, and warn 


them to be more upon their Guard ? 
Now, this is-a Caſe capable of being miſunderſtood, and 
miſapply'd ; and therefore, as there is ſome room left for, 


ſo indeed there is great need of Prudence and Moderation, 


to eee an Error in the other Extream. For if a Man's 

poſition be crooked and deform'd ; if there be any thing 
vicious and offenſive to the World; this oughr certainly ro 
be kept in; or, to ſpeak more properly, be brought into 


Shape: For there is a vaſt Difference between living eaſie 


and unconſtrained; and being rude, and flovenly, and care- 
leſs -in our Behaviour. We ſhould not rake Pains to impoſe 


upon thoſe we converſe with; but we are not therefore 


bound ro turn their Stomachs. A Man ſhould not tell a 


| Lye; but he is nor oblig'd to tell all the Truth neither. 


That then, which we are to take Care of in this Point, is, to 


ſpeak as much as is convenient, and to be ſure that all we do 


ſpeak be True; To diſtinguiſn between Twatling and O- 


penneſs in Converſation; and in Behaviour between a 
Freedom conßiſtent with Sincerity and Good Manners, and 
a Moroſe Indifference, which breaks through all Reſerves 
and declares War with all Decency and Reſpect. | 


There are indeed Two ſorts of People, in whom Hy- 
pocrifie is in ſome Degree excuſable; I might ſay indeed, 
Neceſſary and Becoming; bur the Reaſons which vindicate 
and uphold them in it, are very different from each orher. 
The Firſt are Princes, who, as I have obſerved before, may 


ſometimes be obliged to difſemble upon very important 


Conſiderations. The Publick Good, the Safery of their 
Perſons, the Peace of the Government may require it; all 
theſe might be ruined and loſt, if rhe Counſels and Methods 
that ſupport them, were carried ſo openly, that every Stander 
by could ſee through, and penetrate into che m—_— of rhe 
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Governour's Defigns. And therefore, taking the Conditi 


on of the World as it now ſtands, ſo full of Treachery and 
Villany; it is no Derogation to Juſtice or Religion, to ſay, 
that Princes may be allowed ſome Meaſures in their Pub. 
lick Character, which neither they, nor any other Mar, 
is privileged to take in his private one. Would all their 
Subjects be Faithful and do their Dury, then indeed the 
Rules of Political, and Private Virtue would be the ſame; 
bur now Men muſt be governed, not according to what 
they ſnould be, bur ro what they actually are. And, 2 
Laws, when made for the Reformation of Vice, ſuppol; 
the worſt of Men; ſo the Adminiſtrators of thoſe Laws 
muſt by their Warineſs and Wiſdom, provide againſt the 
Worſt, £2, 

The ſecond ſort of Diffimulation in ſome Degree al- 
lowable, is in Women; and the Reaſon that enforces it, 
is Decency, and the Gracefulneſs of Modeſty and Reſerve, 
in their Sex more eſpecially : For what would be inter- 
preted Freedom and Aſſuredneſs in a Man, would in one 
of them be condemned for Impudence. And therefore the 
litrle Diſguiſes in their Carriage and Looks, the making uy 
their Mouth, and affected Ignorances, look pretty enough, 
and have a becoming Air of Baſhfulneſs and Innocence: 
And beſides, theſe do no manner of hurt; for they paſs for 


Things of courſe, and no body bur Fools, and Men utterly 


unacquainted with the World, can ever be impoſed upon 
by them. Bur this is a Trouble I might have ſpared my 
ſelf; for the Sex are ſo naturally addicted ro Hypocriſie, 
that it is very needleſs to recommend, or to inſtruct them 
in it. They are indeed a fair Outſide all over; their Faces, 
their Cloths, their Talk, their Looks, their Smiles, their 
Tears, have all but roo much of Arr in them; and are con- 
trived to make a Shew : Nay, which is ſtill Worſe, they 
do nor only diſſemble with the Living, but with the Dead 
too; The Long Veil, and the Dark Room; the Bed ſo 
many Days, and the Chamber ſo many Weeks; what are 
theſe, but the Pomp and Pretence of Sorrow. Appearances 
which all indifferently are obliged to make, whether for 
good or bad Husbands, in point of Decency, forſooth, and 
conformity to Cuſtom; when yet there is ſo little at the 
Bottom of this compoſed Formality, and the Farce is ſo ve · 
ry Groſs, thar many of theſe diſconſolate Widows have 
much ado to hold their Countenances; It was N d 
| long 
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iti. long ſince, rhar * Counterfeit Grief is always moſt Am- 
ind bitious ro ſhew it ſelf; and a Man would almoſt be temp- 
ay, W ro ſuſpect, that ail thoſe Solemn Fopperies, above the Rea- 
ab. ſonable and comely Expreſſions of Grief, were invented to 
an, W make out in Oſtentation, what was wanting in the Reality 
ir of their Concern. | 
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he HE Art of doing aad receiving Good Offices, as | 
that Reſpects the Beneficence of the Donor, and the | 

a. Obligation and Grarirude in a Perſon ro whom they are 

it, done, is a Subject of great Compaſs, and Extent ; of great 

ve, Uſe, bur withal of much Intricacy, and Difficulty, There 

lis not any one Inſtance, in which Men are more Deficient, 


Very few know, either how to oblige, or how to be obli- | 
| ged, as becomes them. Ir looks as if Goodneſs, and De- | 
ſert, and Gratitude were in the Declenſion; and Revenge | 
and Ingratitude in the Aſcendant; as if Thoſe were a Loſs 
and Diminurion, and Thele a Gain and Privilege; ſo eager 

and zealous we are generally in the former, ſo very cold | 
| and indifferent, ſo averſe indeed to the latter. Thus Taci- | 
tus obſerves, that + Thanks are reputed Trouble, but Revenge 


ny an Advantage; and Seneca, That Injuries and Affronts make | 
e, much deeper Impreſſion than Favours and Kindneſs. We will | 
m therefore endeavour at preſent to correct and redreſs this ſo 

8, common Defect; (or Corruption rather) of Mankind ; 

ir by treating at preſent, Firſt of Beneficence, under which I 

n- MW comprehend Humanity, Liberality, Charity, or Relief of 

7 the Poor and Diſtreſſed; and of their Contraries, Inhuma- 

d nity, Niggardlineſs, want of Compaſſion: And then Se- 

ſo WW condly, of the Obligation, the Grarirude of the Receiver, or 

re the Neglect, and Ingratitude after ſuch Kindneſſes received. 

s Which Way ſoever we turn our Eyes, they are every 5 

Ir where preſented with Arguments and Inftances, for the Motive to 

d Exerciſe of Kindneſs, and Beneficence. God, and Nature, Beneficence 


e and Univerſal Reaſon, and Equity, All join in their Invi- 


— — 


e Jactantiùs mœrent quæ minus dolent. ; 
d Gratia oneri eſt, Ultio in quæſtu habetur, Altiùs Injuria 
8 quam merita deſcendunt. e 
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rations to it. In God, whether we confider his Eſſence, or 
his Providence, what he is, and what he does, we ſee no- 
thing bur Goodneſs; for He is the very Perfection of it, 

Goodnels ir ſelf ; and * of all the Reſemblances and Imitati. 

ens of the Divinity that Human Nature i capable of, the near. 

eſt Approach we can make toward him x in this Particular; 

as Tully very 2 obſerved. And Pliny; when one Man 

ſuccours another, he does an Act more than Human, and be- 
comes as it were a God to hs Brother. The Inducemenis, 
which Nature furniſhes us with, are many. Such as, The 

ſenſible Satisfaction a Man feels in ſeeing the Perſon whom 

he hath obliged; the Conſideration, that he is a Perſon of 

the ſame Condition with himſelf, caſt in the ſame Mould, 

wrought up of the ſame Materials, a Tranſcripr of the fame 

Original; For F nothing is ſo agreeable to the Dictates of Na- 

ture, as to aſſiſt one who a Partaker of the ſame Nature; It 

is a Generous and Noble Act; worthy a Perſon of Honour 

and Virrue, to be uſeful and beneficial to others, to embrace, 

and improve, nay, to ſeek Opportunities of being fo. For the 

Liberal Man does not content himſelf with taking them when 

they come in his Way; but he goes out to meet, andtakes Painsto 
find them. And it is an old Adage, that truly Noble Blood will 
neither let a Man tell a Lye, nor be wanting in good Offices, 
where they are Seaſonable. There is ſomewhat of Greats» 
neſs and a commendable Pride in doing Kindneſſes, as there 

is of Meanneſs in having them done to us; and this may 
be one convenient Senſe of that Saying, which St. Paul a- 

ſcribes to our Saviour; It i more Bleſſed to give than to re- 
ceive. He that gives, gets himſelf Honour, and gains an 
Advanrage ; he becomes Maſter of the Receiver, and ac- 

- quires a Right in him; as on the other hand, the Receiver 
lells his Freedom, and is no longer at his own diſpoſal. 
The firſt Inventer of Good Offices, ( ſays one with Inge- 
nuixy enough) contrived the ſtrongeſt Ferrers that ever 
were, to bind and captivate Mankind. Upon this Account, 
ſeveral People have refuſed to accept of Kindneſſes, becauſe 
they would nor ſuffer their Liberty to be entrenched upon; 
and particularly, if the Perſon conferring the Favour, were 
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Tk Null re propiiis ad Dei naturam accedimus, quam Benefi- 
centia. Det eſt mortalem ſuccurrere mortali. 
+ Nihil tam ſecundum Naturam, quam juvare conſortem 
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one, whom they had no Kindneſs for, and did not care to 
be obliged to. For which Reaſon ir is, that the old Phi- 
loſophers forbid us to receive any Kindneſſes from ill Men, 
becauſe in ſo doing we ler tham get a Hank upon us. Ceſar 
uſed to ſay, that no Muſick was ſo charming in his Ears, 
as the Requeſts of his Friends, and the Supplications of 
thoſe in want. The Motto of Greatneſs is, Ask me, And 
that Command and Promiſe gives us a Noble Idea of the 


] hear thee, and thou ſhalt glorifie me. This is likewiſe the 
moſt Honourable way of employing our Power and Plenty; 
which, while we keep by us, and in our own private Poſ- 


ſeſſion, are called by the mean Names, of Houſes, and 


Lands, and Money; but when drawn out into Ule, and 


| expended to the Benefit of our Brerhren, they dignified 
with new and Auguſt Titles; and from thenceforth com- 
mence Good Actions, Liberality, Magnificence, Alms, and 


Treaſures in Heaven. Nay, it is not only the moſt Ho- 
nourable, but the moſt prudent and profitable Method of 


trafficking with them; the gainfulleſt of all Arts, the beſt 


and leaſt hazardous Way of Merchandiſe ; for here the Prin- 
cipal is ſecured, and the Intereſt arifing upon it riſes ex- 
ceeding high. And, to ſay the very truth, no part of what 
we have is ſo poperly our own, none turns to ſuch a prodi- 
gions Increaſe, ſo comfortable Account, as that which we 
expend upon good Uſes. What lies by us is lock d up, 
and hid privately ; ir lies and waſtes; or at leaſt it never 
grows upon our Hands; and it is ſure to give us the Slip 
at laſt, either by ſome of thoſe infinite Accidents, by which 


all ſuch Things are liable to be ſnarch'd from Us; or by 


that certain and inevitable Separation, by which Dearh 
will ſhortly ſnatch Us away from them, But ſo much of 
theſe as is thus pur out, can never fail, never be wreſted 
from us; never ruſt, or decay, or lie buried in Unprofita- 
bleneſs. Hence ir was, that Mark Anthony, when depreſt, 
and at an Ebb of Fortune ſo low, that he had nothing bur 
Death left at his own Diſpoſal, cry'd out, that F he had laſt 
All, except what he had given away. And thus you lee, 
what a brave, and noble, and becoming Temper, this Com- 
paſſionate, and good Natured Frame of Soul is; how wor- 
thily a ready Inclination to do Good to all the World, at- 
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| tracts the Love and Admiration of all that confider it; How 
| Amiable and Engaging, how Powerful and Irrefiftible the 
| Charms of Genercfity are. As indeed, on the other Hand, 
1 nothing is ſo Mean and Sneaking, ſo Dereſtable and De- 
fl ſpicable, ſo Deformed and Unnatural, as Hard-hearredneſs, 
| and Inſenſibility of other Peoples Misfortunes; It is there. 
1 fore deſervedly ſtyled Inhumanity; to intimate by that 
1 Name, that ſuch People are Monſters, and not Men. And, 
I z⁊ã⁊s the Vices themſelves, ſo the Source and Cauſes of them 

ſtand in direct Oppoſition to each other. For, as Benefi- 
cence ſprings from Greatneſs and Gallantry of Spirit, ſo 
unreaſonable Parſimony and Hard- heartedneſs is the Spawn 

of Cowardize, and Brutiſh Degeneracy of Soul. | 
Now, there are two ways of becoming Beneficial to our 
Several Neighbours ; either as we miniſter to their Profit, or to 
forts of it. their Pleaſure. The Firſt procures us Admiration and E- 
ſteem; the Second Love, and good Will. The firſt is 
much more valuable, becaule it regards Mens Noceſſities 
and Diſtreſſes; ir is acting the Part of a Tender Father, 
and a true Friend. There is likewiſe a Difference in theſe 
Acts of Kindneſs themſelves ; Some are due from us, ſuch 
as the Laws of Nature, or poſitive Inſtitutiou require at 
our Hands ; Others are free, and what we are under no 
expreſs Obligation for, bur the Effect of pure Choice, and 
Love. The Latter of theſe Two ſorts, ſeem ro be more 
Brave and Generous ; Bur yet the Former roo, when diſ- 
charged with Application, and Prudence, and fincere Af. 
fection, are very Excellent and Commendable, tho' they 
have the Nature of a Debt, and are ſuch as we cannot 

be fairhful ro our Dury, and diſpence with our ſelves in. 
3. Now the true Beneficence or Kindneſs is not properly in 
| Internal the Gift it ſelf, that which a Man ſees, and feels, and taſtes; 
| ard Exter- this is roo groſs a Notion; and all we can allow, is that 
RET Theſe are the Matter, the Signs, and the Demonſtrations of 
1 our Kindneſs; but the Thing it ſelf, is the Diſpoſition and 
good Heart. The Outward and viſible part may be very 
{mall and inconſiderable; and yer that within may ar the 
ſame time be wondrous great. For this may have proceed- 
ed from an exceeding Eagerneſs and Affection; a hunger 
and thirſt of doing good ; watching, and contriv ing, and 
{ceking Qccafions for it; and eſteeming ſuch Actions in 
our Saviour's Terms, One's Meat and Drink; ſnatching them 
as greedily, and receiving as ſenſible a Satisfaction and De- 
light from them, as from the moſt neceſſary Nc, 
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ſuch as follow. 


by which this Life of ours is ſuſtain d. A Man may have 
given to the very utmoſt of his Ability, and by this means 
exhauſt that little Store, which is ſcarce ſufficient for his 
own Occaſions; or he may part with that which is parti- 
culariy valuable and dear to him. Theſe are the Conſide- 


rations, that enhanced the value of the Widow's Mite ; 


and render'd one ſmall piece of Money, nor equal only, 
bur far ſuperior to all the large. Donations of the Rich 
Contributors. And thus Heathen Authors have likewiſe 
concurr'd in their Eſtimate of good Works, * In every Be- 
nefit, lay they, we are to have a more than ordinary ręſpect to 
that, which a Man by relieving hu Neighbour, ftreightens bim- 
ſelf in; and for the ſake of another's Convenience and Advan- 
tage, poſtpones and forgets hs own, On the other Hand, 
where the Gift it ſelf is large, the Obligation may be very 
ſmall ; and indeed, in great Gifts there are ſome Circum- 
ſtances, which moſt commonly make ir ſo. For ſuch ate 
beſtow'd frequently with Unwillingneſs and Reluctancy: 
The expect to be much intreated, and long attended for 
them, and rake time to confider, whether they ſhall beftow 
them or not: Now this hath too much of Pomp and For- 
mality in it; ſuch a Man is deſirous to magnifie his own 


Bounty; and after all, he gives more to gratifie his own 


Vanity and Ambition, than to ſupply the Neceſſities of 
them that want; and ſo Himſelf is the Giver and Recei- 
ver both. But that which gives another very juſt Prefe- 


rence in the Caſe before us, is, That the External Benefit 


may be preſently wreſted from us again; or if not by 


Fraud and Force, yer it may be ſpent, or loſt ; it may de- 


cay upon our Hands, and in proceſs of time vaniſh quite; 
bur the inward Diſpoſition, with which it was conferred, 
is permanent and firm. The Liberty, or the Health, the 
Wealth, or Honour, or Preferment beſtow 'd upon us, may 


by ſome freſh Accident be loft in an inftant ; bur ftill rhe 


Kindneſs and the Obligation remains entire. 
Now the Directions, by which a Man may do well to 4- 
govern himſelf in the exerciſe of this excellent Virtue, are Rule for 
Beneficence 
Firft, with regard to the Perſons ; who are the proper 
Objects of our Liberality, and whether it be fir to extend 


it to All, as their Wants, and our own Abilities furniſh Op. 


„ 


In Beneficio Hoc ſuſſ piciendum, quod alteri dedit, ablatu- 


rus ſibi, utilitatis ſuæ oblitus, 
Portu- 
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Of Wiſdom. Book III. 
portunities for it. This is a very reaſonable Enquiry, and 
highly neceſſary to be reſoly'd ; becauſe, by doing good to 
wicked Men, and ſuch as donor deſerve our Kindneſs, a 
Man may ſeem to be guilry of a great many Faults at 
once. This derives Cenſure and an ill Name upon the Do- 
nor, and expoles his Bounty to very vile interpretations; 
It hardens and ſupports ſuch People in their Wickedneſs 
and Extravagance; breeds Envy and malicious Thoughts; 
takes away all Diſtinctions between the Good and the 
Bad, by allowing the ſame Countenance and Encourage. 
ment to Vice, which is due to Virtue and Deſert. For 
certainly thoſe Aſſiſtances, which depend upon our own tree 
Choice, and are the Effect of Grace, and not any Debr by 
virrue of Obligation and Dury, Worth and Goodneſs have 
the beſt Title to; bur yet extreme Neceflity, and the ge. 
neral Good of Mankind lay all in common. In theſe rwo 
Caſes none are excluded, bur even the Wicked and the In- 
grateful have Right to come in for a Share, if their Ne. 
ceſſities are urgent; and if they be ſo mingled and inter- 
ſpers d with the Good, that one cannot enjoy the Benefit, 
without the other partaking of it too. And undoubtedly 
it is much better to do good to thoſe who do not deſerve it 
for the ſake of them that do; than to with-hold our Aſſi- 
ſtance from thoſe that do deſerve, in revenge, and for the 
diſcouragement of them who do not. Accordingly we ſee, 
that God ſets us a daily Example of Univerſal Beneficence, 
He cauſeth his Sun to riſe on the Evil and on the Good; and 
giveth Rain to the Fuſt and to the Unjuſt. Theſe are the Ef- 
fects of a general Providence: But then he beſtows, over 
and above theſe, ſome ſpecial Bleſſings, which are the Ef- 
fects of a diſtinguiſhing Providence; There he makes choice 
of his own Faithful and Beloved ones; and that Rule men- 
tion d by our Bleſſed Lord takes place; It s not meet to take 
the Children's Bread, and to caſt it unto Dogs. * Theres a vaſt 
deal of difference (ſays the Philoſopher) between not exclu- 
ding a Man, and making him your Choice, In Caſes of Ex- 
tremity, when Affliction and Neceſſity cry aloud for preſent 
Redreſs and Aſſiſtance, we ſhould extend our Charity with- 
out Diſtinction of Merit, and it will not ſerve us to ſay, 
that Men are unworthy, + Nature calls upon us to be ſer- 


viceable to all without exception; and the Conſideration of 
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Multum refert, utrum aliquem non excludas, an eligas. 
+ Hominibus prodeſſe Natura jubet ubicunque Homini be- 
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his being a Man is ſufficient to excite our Compaſſion,” 
when Opportunities of doing Good offer rhemſelyes to us. 


Humanity bids us bear a tender regard, and lend our En- 
deayours to thoſe that ſeek, and ſtrerch out their Hands to 
implore our help; not to purſue them, who turn their Backs 
upon us: And our Kindneſs is much more due, much ber- 
ter beftow'd, where we are able to do good, than where 
they who receive it are capable of doing good to us. It is 
an Act of Generoſity to take the weaker Side, to ſupport 
| thoſe that are ſinking, to heal a broken Fortune, and ſup- 
port a drooping Spirit, and to rob the Conqueror of his 
Pride and Triumph, by ſnatching the Spoils, and reſcuing 
the vanquiſh'd Prey out of his Hand. Thus Chelomis is ſaid 
to have done. She was both the Wife and Daughter of 
A2 King. Theſe two Princes had a Diſpute with one ano- 

ther; in which, while her Husband had the Advantage, 
ſhe ſhewed her ſelf a dutiful Daughter, and follow'd her 
| Father's Fortunes, never forſaking him in his greateſt Di- 
ſtreſs ; but when the Chance of War turn d, and caft the 
Scale on the other fide, then ſhe turn'd too, and left her 
Father to enjoy his Proſperity 5 and thought this a pro- 
r Seaſon to exert the Affection and Fidelity of a Wife, 
y ſticking cloſe to her Husband in his Calamitous Condi- 


tion. | 


| A Second Rule for the Exerciſe of this Virwe, is to do it 
frankly and chearfully ; Not grudgingly, or of Neceſſity, ſays 
St. Paul ; for God loveth a chearful giver, And .*. The Kind- 


neſs you do is doubly welcome, when what is ſeaſonable and ne- 


| Ceſſary comes of its own accord, without ſtaying to be ask d 
| or preſs'dro it. For ſo much of Entreaty and Attendance 


ni coſts, ſo much of the Value and Satisfaction is abated. 


And * No Man takes any great Foy in being beholding to a 

Man for that which he did not fo properly receive, as extort. 
That which is gotten by Importunity is dear bought: He 
that obrains by dint of asking, ought not to eſteem his 
Supply a Gift; for Attendance, and Addreſs, and earneſt 
Supplications are a very high Price, and pay well for the 
Purchaſe. He that asks, humbles and debaſes himſelf; he 
acknowledges himſelf inferiour; is aſhamed and our of 
Countenance; pays mighty Deference and Reſpect to the 
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. Bis eſt gratum = opus eſt, ſi ultro offeras. 
Nemo lubenter debet, quod non accepit, ſed expreſſit. 
Non tulit gratus, qui accepit rogans ; imò nihil chatius emi- 

tur, quam quod Precibus, Patty 
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Party apply'd to; and the true Engliſh of all his Behaviouf 


is that beggarly Form, Nur Petitioner, as in Duty bound, 


&Cc. This is the very Ground of what I oblerv'd of Cæſar; 


it was the Pride of his Heart that made him ſay, after the 
Defeat of Pompey, that he never took ſo much Delight in 
any thing, as in being ſupplicated and ſought to; and, to 
gratifie his own Vanity in this particular, he gave All, even 
his Enemies, ſome Hopes of obtaining their Requeſts in 
time, that ſo he might drill them on to repeat and conti- 
nue their Applications to him. And what can we make 
of this? It was not out of any good Intentions to others, 
bur meerly to pleaſe himſelf, that he ſhew'd himſelf exora- 
ble, and eaſie of Acceſs. For Kindneſs comes eaſie; and 
therefore as an Emblem of its doing ſo, the Graces of old 
were deſcribed and painted, with looſe, tranſparent Gar- 
ments; not girt cloſe about their Bodies, but flowing 
and free; to ſhew, that Favours ſhould have nothing of 
TIRE or Deſign, nothing ſtrait- lac d, or of Conſtraint in 
them. | 
A Third Qualification neceſſary to recommend any Fa- 
vour, isthe conferring it readily, and out of Hand ; This 
indeed ſeems to have ſome Connexion and Dependance 
upon the former. For all Kindneſſes are to be rated by 
the Good-Will and Diſpoſition of the Donor ; And f He 
who delays his Relief, was ſo long in a State of Unwil- 
lingneſs to give it. And as that Loathneſs is a very great 
RR, ſo the ſpeedy Complyance and Alacrity of the 
Mind is a great Enhancement, and doubles the Gift. That 
cold Indifferency, and thoſe trifling Put- off s, commonly 
ractiſed upon ſuch Occaſions, are approv'd by no Body, 
the Men of Inſolence, who make it their Diverſion to ban- 
ter and abuſe People: For Diligence and Diſpatch are com- 
mendable in all Caſes, and in none more requiſite than in 


this now before us. There are Five different Methods of 


proceeding in it; Three of which are liable to Cenſure, 
and the orher Two as worthy of Commendation, A Man 


may deny, but he may keep one in Suſpence and Expecta- 
tion a great while firſt; This is a double Injury. He may 


refuſe immediately, or he may grant at laſt; and both 
theſe amount much to one, when the Matter comes to be 
fairly computed; ar laſt, .*. He that is ſoon ſaid Nay, 1s 
leſs deceiv d. The Fourth is to grant ſpeedily ; and this is 


— 
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+ Qui tardè facit, din noluit. 
*. Minus decivitur. cui negatur celeri ter. very 
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very well: Bur the beſt of all is, to prevent a Requeſt ; to 


foreſee Men's Wants and Wiſhes, and never put them to 


the Expence of asking at all. | 
A Fourth Commendation is the Giving without any 


prolpect of a Requital; and indeed this is the very thing, 

wherein the Virtue of Beneficence chiefly confiſts; for 
| when once you make it mercenary, it ceaſes to be a Virtue. 
| * There is a grear deal of leſs Kindneſs where there are Ex- 


pectations cheriſh'd of the Benefit reflecting back again up- 


on the firſt Mover. But when there is no Opportunity, no 
| Poſſibility of a Return; nay, when Matters are carry d ſo 
privately, that the Party oblig'd does not ſo much as know 
| his Benefactor, then the Benefit ſhines in its ſull Luſtre. If 
| a Man ſtudy thc Point of Retaliation, he will give bur flow- 
| ly, and by Piece-meals; becauſe this is the thrifty way of 
being as little out of pocket as he can. Now it were much 
better to renounce all Thoughts of being paid again, than 


to be ſlack in doing good; becauſe by coveting this Return, 


which is accidental only, and foreign to the purpoſe, he 
| loſes that which is the true and natural Recompence, the 
| inward Complacency of Mind, and the raviſhing Satifacti- 
| ons which — 2 from a Senſe of doing good. A Man ſhould 
not need to be twice intreated for the ſame thing. For, as 


the being guilty of Injuſtice is of it ſelf abominable and 


{ baſe, and there needs no other Conſideration, than the Diſ- 
honour and Obliquiry of the Thing to defer us from it; fo 


the doing Good is a generous and becoming Act, and it is a 


Fault to want any other Motive, more than its Native 
Beauty and Excellence; the ſtaying till we are argud and 
| importun'd into Matters of this Nature, betrays either much 


Ignorance, or great Indifference. In a Word, + To keep 


| one's Eye upon the Return, and the Account our Kindnels 


is like to turn to, is not properly doing good with our Sub- 


| ſtance, but turning the Penny, and putting it out to Inte- 


reſt; Theſe are Methods too diſtant to be reconcil'd, and 
confounded together; and .*. we ſhould always diſtinguiſh 


between Giving, and driving ſucha Trade. Such Men are 


right enough ſerv'd, when their Expectations are diſappoint- 


ed. As that Woman muſt not pretend to Honour and 


Virtue, who denies her Lover, only to inflame his Paſſion 
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Tunc eſt Virtus dare Beneficia non reditura. 
Non eſt Beneficium quod in quæſt um mittitur. 


L. Demus Beneficium, non fœneremus. Dignus eſt decipi, 
qui de reci-i-nda cogitayit, cum daret, the 
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the more, and in Hopes that he will renew his Courtſhip , 
ſo that Man muſt nor think to paſs for Liberal and Gene. 


rous, who ſends away his Petitioner to Day, that he may 
ſee him again ro Morrow, or expends that which he hopes 


will ſhortly come home ro him. For this Reaſon Heſiod 


and the old Poets, deſcribd the Graces in a State of Vir. 
inity; that no Man when he does good Offices, ſhoulg 
fave regard to multiplying and increaſe. And elpecially 


this falls infinitely ſhorr of a Chriſtian's Virtue, whoſe Ma- 


ſter hath poſitively commanded him, upon theſe Occaſions 
to hope for nothing again, to look at no other Recompence 
than that diſtant and future one, reſerv'd for him by his 
Paymaſter in Heaven; and hath deſcribd the very Hea- 
thens and Publicans, the moſt ignorant and moſt ſcandalous 
fort of Men by this Character, that even they will give and 
lend to thoſe, from whom they have any hopes of receiving 
as much again, oo 

AnotherRule is, To oblige Men in their own way, ſo as 


may be moſt to the Satisfaction of the Receiver; for this 
' convinces him, that what we do of this kind, is entirely for 


his Sake and Service. And here we ſhall do well to take 


notice, that there are two fort of good Offices. Some are 


ſuch, as derive Credit and Honour upon the Receiver, and 
theſe ſhould be contriv'd in as publick a manner as poſſible; 
Others tend to his Profit only; they ſupply his Wants, of 


ſupport hisWeakneſs, or cover his Shame, or aſſiſt him in 


ſome other Neceſſity or Diſtreſs. And theſe ſhould be car- 


ry d with all the Privacy imaginable ; ſo much that, if it 


be poſſible, none bur the Perſon himſelf ſhould know it : 


| Nay, if that can any way ſerve his Intereſt, or be more 


acceptable ro him, it will be very fit and prudent to keep 
Him in Ignorance too; to let the Kindneſs drop into his 
Mouth, and convey it to him under-hand. For many times 
a Man's Gircumſtances require a Relief, which he is out ol 
Countenance to accept; and there is a Tenderneſs due to 
the Modeſty of Perſons reduc'd by Afflictions and Caſualties, 
who cannot change their Souls with their Fortunes. Be- 
ſides, that all divulging of Kindneſs is perfectly uſeleſs to 


one that does it upon a true Principle; for a Man's own 


Conſcience cannot poſſibly be ignorant of his Merit, and 


this ſingle Witneſs is as good as Ten Thouſand others. 


It muſt likewiſe be done without the Detriment or juſt 
Offence of any other Perſon whatever; but eſpecially with - 
out the leaſt Violation of Equity and Juſtice, For a Man 
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cannot with any tolerable Senſe be ſaid ro do good, when he 

g does ill at the ſame time; thoſe that want our Relief ought = 

wy to have it; but we muſt nor relieve them at other People's 
Expence. What the Wiſe Man ſays of the Hypocrite's Piety 

0 is every whit as true of his Liberality and Charity, He Eccluſ, 

2 that ſacrificeth of a thing wrong fully gotten, his Offering is ri- XXX1v. 

diculous, and he is as one that killeth the Son before his Fa- 18, 20. 


g 0 ther's Eyes. i; | ; 
4 A Seventh Qualification is, To do ir prudently and con- 10. 
5 fiderarely. A Man is ſometimes very hard put to it to an- 
Se {wer People's Requeſts, and ar a loſs, either how to grant, 
1 or how to refuſe them. This is a Difficulty owing to a 
„ very ill Diſpoſition common to moſt Men, but moſt pre- 
4 dominant in thoſe that make the e ee which inclines 
F them to reſent a Denial, rtho' never fo reaſonable in its ſelf, 
; and never ſo tenderly expreſt. Some by this means are 
'> WW driven to a very poor, and indeed a very diſnoneſt Refuge; 
| which is, to promiſe every thing to every Body, tho' they 
80 are ſenſible oftentimes, that it is not in their power; and, 
a which is ſtill worte, conſcious to themſelves, that it never 


was in their Intention to make it good; but, all this not- 
withſtanding, they ſnift off rhe Difficulty, till it comes to 
the very Point of Performance; and truſt to ſome Accident 
or other, to bring them off, by making ſuch an Alteration 
in their Affairs, that the Obligation ſhall ceaſe : Or elſe, if 
it be ſtill expected, that they ſnould ſtand by their Engage- 
ments, ſome paltry Evaſions are laid hold of in their Excuſe: 
{ Bur ſtill the Evil Day is put far from them; and the Sui- 
tor's Mouth is ſtopp'd for the preſent. Now all this is quite 
wrong, and a miſerable Inſtance of Human Frailty; for 
no Man ought to promiſe, or encourage the Expectation of 
any thing which he either is not able, or may not lawfully, 
or does not really and fincerely deſign, to make good ro the 
uttermoſt. And when he finds himſelf at a Bay, enclos d 
betweentheſe two Difficulties, of making a Promiſe, which 
is either unjuſt, or inexpedient, or diſhonourable and un- 
becoming his Character to fuifil; or elſe of giving a De- 
nial, which is ſure to be ill raken, and breed Miſchief and 
Diſcontent; the beſt Courſe to extricate himſelf, is to break, 
to evade the Blow; either by declining a poſitive Anſwer, 
bt elſe by wording his Promiſe ſo cautiouſly, and in gene- 
ral Expreſſions of Civility and good Inclination, that the 
Perſon may have nothing of a punctual Engagement to fa- 
ſten upon, There is, I confeſs, ſomewhat of W 
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and Cunning in doing ſo, which may make this Advice 
ſeem ſtrange and inconſiſtent, with that Frankneſs of Tem- 
per, and Sincerity in Converlation, which I have been lately 


recommending ; but we are to confider this as a Cale of 


Neceflity, that when Men will be unreaſonable, we muſt 
deal with them as we can, and that they deſerve at leaſt to 
be thus treated. 8 | 
An Eighth neceſſary Ingredient is, that all Things of this 
Kind be done with a true Spirit of Humanity, and fincere 
Affection; for ſuch a Temper will be very ſenſibly concern'd 
for the Benefit of all Mankind ; bur more particularly it 
will bear a vety tender regard to the Miſeries of the Indi- 
ent and Afflicted; which is a Virtue more particularly di- 
Ringuiſh'd by the Name of Mercy and Pity, Thoſe who 


want theſe Bowels, are Irregularities and Deviations from 


Nature, and ſo diſtant from Grace and Goodneſs, that the 


| Apoſtle reckons this, as one of the Characters of the laſt 


and worſt Times. But then, the Compaſſion I mean here, 
is a Brave, and Maſculine, and Generous Quality; nor a 
Softneſs and Effeminacy of Soul, which melts into Tears, 
and creates Perplexity and Diſorder of Thought. Por this 
is a faulty Paſſion, ſuch as weak and wicked People are 
capable of falling under; concerning which I have already 
made {ome Remarks in its proper Place; and demonſtrated, 
that there is a criminal and fooliſh Piry, as well as a wiſe, 
well-govern'd, and commendable one. We ought indeed 
to ſuccour the Afflicted; but we muſt not afflict our ſelves 
for them, nor make their Miſeries our own. This were 


unprofitable to them, and greatly prejudicial ro us ; nor 


may we {train a Point of Decency or Duty upon their Ac- 
count; for Charity cannot diſpenſe with Juſtice, nor ſer 
aſide our other Obligations. God himſelf hath poſitively 
forbidden us to favour a Poor Man in his Cauſe. And 
God himſelf and the Saints are ſaid to be Piriful and Com- 
paſſionate; bur yet not fo, as to give any Diſturbance to 
the Perfection of their own Happineſs ; any more than 
to impair the Perfection of their Holineſs ; in the Methods 
made uſe of for the ſuccour of thoſe they do piry. 

A Ninth Rule is, to avoid Boaſting of our Kindneſs, and 
all manner of unneceſſary Publication of it. This is a ſort 
of Upbraiding and Reproach ; it cancels the Obligation 
quite, and 1s the moſt invidious way of making Men our 
Enemies; by turning our Favours into Provocations ; and 
therefore it is very well obſerv d to this purpoſe, That M 
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who receives a good Turn, ſhould never forget it; but he 
who does one, mnould never remember it. | 

A Tenth 1s, to proceed, and nor be weary of well-doing. 
bur keep our old Favours always freſh, by rhe Addition of 


new ones. This will be a powerful Charm to attract the 


Affection of all the World, and make Men ambitious of 


our Friendſhip, Nor fhould a Man ever repent of his paſt 


Obligations, rho' ſenſible, rhat he hath had rhe Misfortune 


| ro {carter his Seed in a barren and ungrateful Soil. + Let 
even the Miſcarriage of your Kindneſs give you Suti gfaction, 
(lays the Philoſopher) and let not any ſuch Expreſſion eſcape 
Jou, as, Iwiſh I had never done ſo ; For indeed there can be 
no juſt Foundation for grudging our Kindneſs, The Un- 


thankful Wretch injures no Body but himſeif; and the Fa- 


vour, that was miſplaced, is not urter:y loft or thrown away, 
tit is devoted to a Holy and Excellent uſe, and cannot be 
deſtroy' d or profan'd by the Receiver's Fault. If another 
= will needs be wicked, and act otherwiſe than becomes him, 
this can never juſtifie my ceaſing to be good. But further, 
the generous and noble Spirit diſtinguiſhes it ſelf by Pef- 
ſeverance; an i triumphs in the Conqueſt of Ingratitude and 


Ill- nature, when invincible Beneficence hath heaped Coals 


4 of Fire upon their Heads, melted them down, and ſoftned 
them into good Temper, and a better Senſe of Things. So 


ſays the Moraliſt, 4 Great Scul bears the ingrateful Man ſo 
long, till at laſt he makes them grateful ; for obſtinate and re- 


late Goodneſs will conquer the worſt of Men. 


The laſt Direction I ſhall lay down upon this Occaſion 
is, That when a thing is given, we ſhouid let a Man uſe 


g and enjoy it quietly, and not be troubleſome and unſeaſon- 


able with him; like ſome, who when they have put one 
into any Office or Preferment, will needs be thruſting in 


their Oar, and execute it for him: Or elſe procure a Man 


ſome conſiderable Advantage, and then make over what 


E proportion of the Profits they lee fit, ro themſelves. Re- 
| ceivers in ſuch Caſes ought not to endure the being thus im- 


poled upon; and any Reſentments or Refuſals made upon 
this Account, are by no means the Marks of Ingratitude, 
but a preſer vation of their own Rights. And whatever the 


4 8 o 3 — 7 9 


+ Beneficii tui etiam infoelicitas placeat : nuſquam hc vox 
Vellem non feciſſe. 


* Optimi & ingentis animi eſt tam diu ferre ingratum, dos. 


nie feceris gratum; vincit malos pertinax Bonitas. 
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Benefactor may have contributed to our Preferment, he 


wipes out the whole Score, and acquits us of all our Obli. 
gations, by theſe imperious and buſie Interpoſitions. The 
Story is not amiſs concerning one of the Popes, who being 
preſs d hard by one of the Cardinals to do ſomewhat incon- 
venient, or perhaps unjuſt, in his Favour; and (as a Motive, 
which was thought irreſiſtible, or at leaſt a Reſentment 
which he look'd upon as reaſonable in caſe of refuſal) the 
Cardinal re-minding him that his Intereſt had been former- 
ly at his Service, and his Popedom was owing toit ; His 
Holineſs very Oy reply d, If you made me Pope, pray let 
me be ſo, and do not take back again the Authority you gave me. 

After theſe ſeveral Rules for the directing Men in the Ex- 
erciſe of Beneficence, it may be ſeaſonable ro obſerve, that 
there are Benefits of ſeveral ſorts ; ſome of them much more 
acceptable than others, and thus ſome more, and others leſs 
engaging. Thoſe are more welcome that come from the 


Hand of a Friend, and one whom we are ftrongly diſposd 


to love, withour any ſuch Inducement : As, on the contra- 
ry, it is very grievous and grating to be oblig'd by one, of 
whom we have no Opinion, and defire of all things not to 
be indebred to. Thoſe are likewiſe ſo, which proceed from 
a Perſon whom we have formerly oblig'd our ſelves ; be- 
cauſe this is not ſo much Gratuity, as Juſtice and Payment 
of Arrears, and fo draws very little or no new Debt upon 
us. Such again are thoſe done in a time of Neceflity, and 
when our Occaſions were very urgent: Theſe have a migh- 


ty Influence; they utterly deface all paſt Injuries and Miſ- 


underſtandings, if any ſuch there were; and leave a ftrong 
Tie upon a Man's Honour; as, on the other Hand, the de- 
nying our Aſſiſtance in Caſes of Extremity, is extreamly un- 


kind, and wipes out all Remembrances of any former Be- 


nefits. Such, once more, are Thoſe, that can be eaſily ac- 
knowledged, and admit of a ſuitable Return; as, on the 
contrary, ſuch as the Receiver is out of all Capacity to re- 
quire, commonly breed Hatred and a ſecret Diſlike: For 
there is a Pride in moſt Men, that makes them uneaſie to be 
always behind-hand; and hence he who is ſenſible, that he 
can never make amends for all he hath receiv d, every time 
that he ſecs his Benefactor, fancies himſelf dogg d by a Cre- 
ditor, upbraided by a living Witneſs of his Inſufficiency ot 
Ingratitude; and theſe ſecret Reproaches of his own Mind, 
give great Uneaſineſs and Diſcontent; for no Bankrupt can 
bear being twitted with his Poverty. Some again there r. 
| =" 
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which the more free and honourable, and reſpectful they 
are, the more burdenſome and weighty they are ; provided 


the Receiver be a Perſon of Honour and Principle: Such, I 


mean, as bind the Conſciences and the Wills of Men; for 


they tie a Man up faſter, keep him more tight, and render 


him more cautious and fearful of failing, or forgetfulneſs. 
A Man is Ten times more a Priſoner, when confin'd by his 
his own Word, that if he were under Lock and Key. It is 


eaſier to be bound by Legal and publick Reſtraints, and 
Forms of Engagements, than by the Laws of Honour and 
| Conlcience ; and two Notaries in this Caſe are better than 
one. When a Man ſays, I deſire nothing but your Word, 1 de- 
| pend upon your Honeſty ; ſuch a one indeed ſhews greater re- 
| ipect : But if he be ſure of his Man, he puts him upon a 
| ſtricter Obligation, and himſelf upon better Security than 
Bonds and Judgments. A Man who engagesnothing bur his 
Word, is always in Fear and Conſtraint, and upon his Guard, 
leſt he ſhould forfeit or forget it. Your Mortgage, and he 
that is under the Power of Legal Forms, is deliver d from that 
| Anxiety, and depends upon his Creditor's Inſtruments, which 
= will not fail to refreſh his Memory, when the Bonds become 
due. Where there is any external Force, the Will is always 
les intent; and where the Conſtraint is leſs, there in pro- 
portion the Application of the Will is greater. ¶ hat the 
Law compels me to, 1j very hardly my own Choice; for I do not 
properly chooſe, but ſubmit to it. 


Benefits produce Obligations, and from Obligations again 


ces, and all Superiours are bound in Duty, and by virtue 
of their Station, to procure the Benefit and Advantage of 


: Thoſe, whom either the Laws and Order of Nature, or 


the political Conſtitutions of Government, or any orher 
Law relating to their Poſt, have committed to their Inſpe- 


Gion and Care. And not only fo, but All in general, whe- 


ther their Character be Publick or not, if they have Wealth 
and Power, are by the Law of Nature obligd to extend 
tneir Help and Bounty towards the Neceſſitous and Diſteſ- 


ſed. And this is the firſt ſort of Obligation. But then from 
good Offices thus done, whether they be in ſome regard 


— 
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* Quod me Jus cogit, vix 4 8 impetrem. N 
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16. 


freſh Benefits ſpring up: So that Beneficence is reciprocal- Of the Ob- 
ly the Child and the Parent, the Effect and the Cauſe; and ligation. 
there is a twofold Obligation, which we may diſtinguiſh 
by an Active and a Paſſive Obligation. Parents, and Prin- 


— — — 
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owing to us, as flowing from the Duty incumbent 
upon the Benefactor , by virtue of this former En- 
gagement: Or whether they be the effect of pure 
Choice, entirely Grace, and nothing of Debt, there ariſes 
the Second ſort of Obligation, whereby the Receivers are 
bound to acknowledge the Kindneis, and to be thankful 
for it. All this mutual Exchange, and propagation of En- 
gagements and good Turns, Hefiod hath intimated to us by 
his Diſcription of the Graces, when he Paints them Three 

in Number, and all joining Hands. 
17. The Firſt, or Original Obligation, is ſatisfy'd by the due 
The firſs Performance of thoſe particular Offices, which each Per. 
Original ſon's reipective Station requires from him. And what theſe 
Obligation. are, we ſhall very ſhortly rake occaſion to explain at large, 
when the Special Duties, which make up the other Branch 
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the mean while I defire my Reader to obſerve, that the 
Primitive Engagement we are treating of at preſent, tho it 
cannot be utterly diffolv'd, yet it may be tied faſter 
and cloſer, or flacken and fir more looſe upon us, by ſeve- 
ral accidental Circumſtances ; and particularly, it may be 
mightily ftrengrhened, or diminiſhed, by the Conditions 
NV and Behaviour of thoſe we have to deal with. If the ve- 
ry Relation of a Subject or a Child bind us to them, the 
Affectionate and Dutiful Carriage of good Subjects, and 
good Children, enforce the Obligations of Kindneſs yet 
more. And ſo again; Their Miſdemeanours, their Ingra- 
titude, their Inſolence and Unworthy Behaviour, do in a 
great Meaſure diſcharge us of that Tenderneſs and Care, 
which they have otherwiſe a Right to expect from us. And 
J cannot tell, whether this Obſervation may not hold in 
tome Degree, with regard to Natural Defects alſo. A Man 
may; perhaps indeed he cannot, but have leſs Affection for 
a Child, or a Kinſman, or a Servant, not only if he be Il. 
rempered and Perverſe; but if he be deformed, or crooked, 
or unfortunate in his Perſon. For God, who made Beav- 
ty an attractive Excellence, ſeems himſelf ro have lower d 
the Natural Value ſuch Perſons are to be rated at. But 
then, whatever Influence this Confideration may have upon 
our Minds and Inclinations, it muſt have none at all upon 
the ourward Adminiſtration of gur Office. Theſe unbavry 
Perſons have the ſame Title to our Juſtice and Charity; 
their Neceſſities put in the fame common Claim to our Al- 
ſiſtange and Relief; and all the Gopd we ate engaged 10 
_ "YO rg "7" 9M 
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of Juſtice to our Neighbour, come to be conſider d. In 
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nt upon any publick and general Account, is ſtill to be Punctu- 


n- W ally performed towards them; and indeed the leſs to be 

ure W neglected, becauſe, thoſe Natural Defects are their Mis- 

es ¶ fortunes only, nor their Faults; and as ſuch ſhould excite 

are W our Pity to ſupply the Place of Inclination. | 

ful But that Obligation, which lies before us at preſent, is 18. 

:n- the Second Sort; ſuch as ariſes from Benefits received: The Second 
by And for our better Direction in this Matter, we ſhall do Obligation. 
ree well ro obſerve; 


Firſt of all; That the Laws of Acknowledgement and 
| grateful Returns are Natural and Univerſal ; they are nor 
| confined to Humanity alone, hut even Brutes themſelves 
have a Senſe of, and ſhare in them. Nay, and thoſe too, 
not only tame, and manageable, and Domeſtick Animals, 
# which might rempr us to think this Diſpoſition the Effect of 
Art or Cuſtom; but even the Wildeſt and moſt Savage 
Creatures: For in them we meet with ſeveral notable In. 
ſtances of Gratitude ; One Example whereof I have for- , K 1 
metly mention d, in the Behaviour of a Lyon, to the R- Co * 
5 _ Slave, who was expoſed in the Theatre to be devoured ge, 12. 
by him. 
s |} . It is a Virtuous Act, and a certain Indication 
of a good Mind; for which Reaſon it is really more valu- 
able, than Beneficence it ſelf: For Liberality often proceeds 
from Plenty, or Power; Regard to one's own Intereſt or 
Reputation, and not very often from pure Virtue ; Bur 
Gratitude cannot ſpring from any other Cauſe than an in- 
genious Diſpoſition. And therefore, tho the doing of good 
Offices may be the more deſireable, yet the grateful Ac- 
knowledgement, and ſtudying to requite them when they 
are done, is the more commendable of the Two. 
| Thirdly, Gratitude is likewiſe an eaſie and a pleaſant Du- 
ty; and yer ſuch as no body can be excuſed from, upon 
the Pretence of Diſability, or Want of Opportunity; be- 
cauſe it is always in our own Diſpoſal, always preſent with 
us. Now, nothing is ſo eaſie, as ro obey and follow the 
Dictates of Nature; and nothing ſo Pleaſant and Satisfa+ 
Cory, as for a Man to acquit himſelf of Obligations, ro 
come our of Debr, and ſet himſelf Free, and upon the Level 
with his Neighbours. D 
From all that hath been ſaid upon this Subject, we can- 19. 
not but diſcern, how much of Baſeneſs, and Meanneſs of 
Spirit, the Vices of Ingratitude and Neglect carry with 
them; how deſervedly Odious they are to all the World. 
„„ 1 
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* To call a Man Ingrateful, i the worſt and blackeſt Accuſa- 
tion you can lay to his Charge. It is an Offence againſt Na- 
ture, and a certain Indication of an ill Temper ; a ſcanda- 
lous and reproachful Vice; ſuch as is not to be endured, 
| becaule it breaks all Society and good Correſpondence, 
The Revenge which follows upon an Injury, and the In- 
gratirude which follows a Kindneſs, are both Bad and 
Blameable, bur not equally ſo. Revenge is indeed the 
ſtronger and more violent Paſſion; bur ir hath leſs of De- 
formity and Degeneracy of Soul, than Ingratitude. The 
Evils and Diſeaſes of our Minds, are like thoſe incident to 
our Bodies; where thoſe that are more Dangerous and Mor- 
tal are not always the moſt Painful and Acute. And there- 
fore Revenge may diſorder a Man more, but Ingratitude 
corrupts his Virtue more. In the Former there is ſome Ap- 
pearance of Juſtice, Men are not aſhamed to purſue and 
own thar publickly ; bur the latter 1s all over Infamy and 
Baſeneſs, and no Man was ever yet ſo abandoned or har- 
dy, to confeſs or glory in it. 
Now Gratitude, to render it compleat, and in all Points 
What ir ought to be, muſt have theſe following Qualifi- 
cations. 
Firſt, A Man muſt receive the Kindneſſes done to him, 


cheerfully and friendly ; he muſt look and expreſs himſelf 


well pleaſed with them, + He that gives a Favour kind En- 
tertainment, hath made the firſt Payment already, Secondly, 
He muſt never forget, or be unmindful of ir. . He that 
forgets bis Benefactor, u of all others the fartheft from Grati- 
tude ; for how 1s it poſſible a Man ſhould diſcharge this Duty, 
who hath ſuffered the Foundation of it to ſlip quite from under 
him ? Thirdly, He muſt not be ſparing ro own and publiſh 
it,“ It us an argument of Ingenuity and becoming Modeſiy, 


frankly to confeſs who we have been the better for; and thi u 


a Reward due to the Maker of our Fortunes. As we have found 
by comfortable Experience, the Hearts and Hands of our 


— 
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* Dixeris Maledicta cuncta, eum ingratum hominem dixeris. 
Ingratitudo grave vitium, intolerabile quod diſſociat homines. 


+ Qui grate Benefictum accepit, primam ejus Penſionem 


ſolvit, | : 
Ingratiſſimus omnium, qui oblitus ; nuſquam enim gratus 
ñeri poteſt, cui totum Beneficium elapſum eſt. 
Ilngenui pudoris eſt fateri per quos profeceremus, & hæc 
„„ 
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Friends open to our Advantage, ſo it is fit they ſhould find 
our Mouths open too, and our Tongues liberal in the Decla- 
rations of their Readineſs to aſſiſt us. And that our Me- 
mory upon this occaſion may never want Refreſhing, it 
will be Decent to mention the Advantage we have receiv d, 
by the Title of his Gifts, who conferred it upon us. The 
Fourth and Laſt is, to make a Return, and Reſtitution, 
wherein we may govern our ſelves according to theſe Four 
Rules. | 

Firſt, That this be not done too haſtily ; We ſhould not 
be extreamly Eager and Anxious in the Thing ; for this 


| hath a very ill Savour: It looks like Pride, as if we were 
loth, and ſcorned to be obliged ; and for that Reaſon were 

impatient to get our of their Debt. This miniſters a very 
juſt cauſe of ſealouſie to our Benefactor, that his Kindneſs 


was not well taken, when we ſhew our ſelves ſo very un- 
eaſie under the Engagements it lays upon us. A conveni- 
ent time therefore is neceſſary to be taken, and a favoura- 
ble Oportunity waited for, tho this ought not to be very 
diſtant neither, nor be put off to too long a Day. For the 
Graces are painted Young, to hint, that Favours ſhould nor 
grow old upon our Hands. I add farther, that this Oppor- 
tunity ſnould be one that offers it ſelf of its own Accord; 
or if of Our ſeeking, yet ſo contrived, that it may be void 
of all Suſpicion of Vanity and Oſtentation. yp 
Secondly, We ſhould pay back with Intereſt, and exceed 
the Proportion of what we receive; like a good Soil, which 
cannot maintain the Character, if it only produce the Seed 
again; So a grateful Man * will forfeit that Title, if he 
reſtore no more than the Principal. But the leaſt we muſt 
do, is to return as much as we received; and that with all 
poffible Demonſtrations, that we thought our ſelves un- 
der an Obligation, and wiſhed it our Power to do more. 
That what we have done in the mean while, is not look d 
upon as a full Satisfaction, bur only as an Acknowledg- 


ment of the Debt, and a Teſtimony of our Sincerity, and 


Reſpect, 
Thirdly, That theſe Returns be made willingly and chear- 
fully; for f he & not Grateful, whom Fear, or Force, make de- 


6 
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ngratus eſt, qui Beneficium reddit fine uſuri. | 
T Ingratus eſt, qui metu gratus eſt—Foedem animo beneh- 
cum debetur quo datur——Errat ſiquis Beneficium libentiùs 


ſirous 


accipit quam reddit. 
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firom to appear fo. Eſpecially too, if the Kindneſs was done 
Frankly and generouſly ; For we ſhould pay back in the 


fame Coin, and with all the commendable Qualities the Fa- 
vour brought along to recommend it; And that Man i: 


much to blame, who is more ready and cheerful when he is to 


receive 4 Kinaneſs, than when it is expected he ſhould re 
ite ons. | 
Fourthly, If a Man's Circumſtances be ſuch, as render 
him Incapable of actual Reſtitution, at leaſt he ought to 
take Care that he be not wanting in Will, and this Grate- 
ful Diſpoſition is the Firſt and Principal Part of the Thing; 
the very Life and Soul both of the Benefit, and of the Ac- 
knowledgement in return for it. This indeed, can have no 
Wirneſs but it ſelf to teſtiſie for it. But, as the Thanks of 
the Heart, ought to be well accepted, where People are in 
no Condition to pay more; ſo the Deſires and Offers of ob- 
ging us, either when our Friends could not compaſs their 
Defires, or when we had no need, or did nor think fit to ac- 
cept their Services, muſt be acknowledged, as if we had 
a ually received them. For here was the Will, tho. nor 
the Deed ; and this, as I ſaid, is the Chief, and of it (elf a 
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CONSISTING 


Of Duties owing to, and from certain Per- 
ſons, and ariſing from Special and Per- 
| ſonal Obligations. 


The PREFACE, 


Y Deſign #, in the next Place, to treat of ſuch Duties, 
| 4s are peculiar to ſome Men, and not to others. And 
Theſe differ according as the Perſons concern d in them, 
and their reſpective Conditions differ. Some of them are 
unequal, as Superiours, and Inferiours : Others are equal and 
upon the ſame Level. I ſhall begin with married Perſons 
becauſe this u a Relation mixt and compounded of both ; 
They being in ſome Reſpets Equal, and in Others Unequal. 
Beſides, it will be convenient to ſet out with ſuch Inſtances 
of Fuſtice, as are Private and Domeſtick, Theſe being in the 
very Nature and Order of Things antecedent to thoſe that are 
Public and Political, For Families are the Foundation, and 
firſt Matter of Common-wealths, and Kingdoms. And there- 
fore the Fuſtice exerciſed here, is the Source, and Model, and 
_ firſt Draught of Publick Adminiſtrations. Now, theſe Do- 
meſtich, Relations are Three; Huthand and Wife, —_ 
; * oh „ 2 2 an 
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is entirely the ſame ; and the Conſciences of both are e- 
qually violated by the Breach of them; though, according 

to the Cuſtoms of the World, the Penalty, and Reproach, 
and Inconvenience fall more Heavy on one ſide, than they 
do on the other. By theſe reciprocal Duties, I under- 
ftand, an Entire Affection, ſteady Loyalty, uncorrupted 
Fidelity, and unreſerved Communication of all things 

V hatſoever; ſo that neither of them have any thing they 
can call their own, excluſive to the Right and Claim of the 
Other. To theſe we may add a prudent, and provident 
Care, and the Exerciſe of a juſt Authority over their Fa- 
mily, a diligent Inſpection into their Manners, and con- 
ſulting the Advantage of all that belong to them. Of this 
Subject we have ſpoken more at large in the firſt Part of 

this Treatiſe. A 5 | 

2. The other fort are Duties peculiar to each of the Parties; 
Husbands and theſe differ, according to the Terms af that unequal 
Duty. Relation, in which they ſtand. For, thoſe of the Hul- 
band, conſidered as Superiour, are. 1. Inſtructing his 
Wife, conferring with, and directing her in every Particu- 
lar, that may any way contribute to their Honour and Ad- 
vantage; taking Care, that ſhe may be Ignorant in no Part 
of the Duty expected from her Character, nor defective in 
any uſeful and neceffary Accompliſhments, Which ſhe is ca- 
pable of attaining to; and all this to be done, not in a Rough 
and Magiſterial Way; but with all poſſible Gentleneſs and 
E - Sweetnels, 


and Children, Maſters and Servants. Theſe are the Princi. : 
pat Parts of a Family, but that of Husband and Wife i; a 
the Ground-work, and beginning of all the reſt, And there. C 
fore That hath a right to be firſt conſidered. : i 
* 

85 OO n 

GHAP. : 

/ | 

- - The Duties of a Married State. : 

OY 1 N Regard the Perſons under this Condition may be con- ; 
fidered 1n different Reſpects, according to that Mixture } 

of Equality and Inequality, © which I have obſerved to be c 
in their Circumſtances, it muſt needs follow, that the Du- - 
ties peculiar to ſuch a State, are of Two Sorts ; Some 1 
common to both, and Others appropriated to each of the | 
Parties. Now, of thoſe that are reciprocal, the Obligation 5 
| 

| 
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the Tenderneſs of a Parent, and the reſpectful Aﬀection of 
a Friend. 2. The maintaining her as his Wite ; as befirs 
One, whom he hath made the ſame with himſelf ; and 
therefore without any regard to her former Circumſtances. 
Whether ſhe. did, or did not bring a Fortune, That alters 
not the Cale one whit; ſuch Conſiderations are quite out 
ot Doors, and nothing now lies before him, but the pre- 
ſent Relation between them. He is indeed to be govern- 


ed by his own Abilities, and will do well to ſecure the 


main Chance; but then all the Frugality upon this Ac- 
count mult extend to the retrenching his own Expences 
too : For whatever Figure he allows himſelf to make; 
his Wife ought to be ſupported Suitably, and in Proporti- 


| onto it. 3. The providing her with Clothes, which is 


a Right ſo undoubred, thar all Laws concur in giving a 
Wife this Privilege; and that in ſo Solemn and Incom- 
municable a manner, that they have denied the Husband 


a Power, of diſpofing any thing of this Kind away from 


her; and have not left them liable to the Payment of his 
juſt Debts. 4. The Rights of the Bed. 5. The Loving, 


| Cheriſhing, and Protecting her. Thoſe two Extreams, 


which the World are apt to run into, are Vicious and 
Abominable. The keeping them under, and treating them 
like Servants; and the ſubmitting to them as if they were 
abſolute Miſtreſſes. Theſe I take to be the principal and 
conſtant Duties. Others there are, Accidental, and Occa- 
ſional Duties, ſecondary to, and conſequent upon the for- 
mer: Such as, taking Care of her, if ſne be Sick; Ran- 


ſoming her, if ſhe be taken Captive ; Burying her Honour- 


ably, and according to her Quality, if ſhe happen to die; 


| and Making Proviſion by his laſt Will, for her decent Sup- 


port in her Widowhood, and the comfortable Subſiſtence of 
the Children ſhe hath brought him. 
The Duties of the Wife are to pay all becoming Ho- 
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| Sweernels, in the ſofteſt and moſt engaging manner, with 


nour, and Reverence, and Reſpect to her Husband ; look- Vive 


ing upon him, as a kind and Affectionate Maſter. Accor. Duzy. 


dingly the Scripture takes Notice, that Women eminent for 


their Conjugal Virtues, uſed to call their Husbands Lord; 


and it is obſervable, that the ſame Word in the Hebrew 
Tongue, ſignifies Lord and Husband both. 
The Imagination, that a Woman leſſens her ſelf by this 


teſpectful and ſubmiſſive Behaviour, is moſt Frivolous and 


Fooliſh ; for ſhe that diſcharges this j art of her Duty well, 
con- 
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conſults her own, more than her Husband's Honour; and 
ſhe that is Inſolent and Imperious, Humourſome and Per. 
verle, does the greateſt Injury to her ſelf. A Second Du- 
ty is Obedience to all his lawful and juſt Commands, 
complying with his Humours, and bringing over her own 
Inclinations to His: For a good and a prudent Wife, is 


like a true Glaſs, which makes an exact Reflection of the 


Face that looks in it. She ſhould have no Deſign, no 
Paſſion, no Thought particular to her ſelf; but to be ſure, 
none in Oppoſition ro His. Like Dimenſions and Acci. 
dents, which have no Motion, no ſeparate Exiſtence of 
their own, but conſtantly move with, and ſubſiſt in the 
Body whereunto they belong; ſo Wives ſhould always 
keep cloſe, and be from the very Heart, and even Affecti. 
ons of rheir Souls, entirely, and infeparably united to their 
Husbands. A Third is Service, That part eſpecially , 
which relates to the providing him ſeaſonable and Neceſſa- 
ry Refreſhments, over-looking the Kitchin, ordering the 
Table, and not diſdaining to do any Offices, or give him 
any kind of Aſſiſtance about his Perſon; a Duty ſo fit to be 
condeſcended to, that the Antients were wont to reckon 
Waſhing the Feet in particular, among the Inſtances of 
Service, due from the Wife to the Husband. Fourtbiy, 
Keeping much at Home, upon which Account a Wife is 
compar d ro a Tortoiſe, that carries her Houſe upon her 


Back; and uſed hererofore ro be painted with her Feer Na- 


Eccuſ. 


Prov. 


ked, an Emblem of her not being provided for ſtirring a- 
broad. This is a modeſt and decent Reſerve, requiſite at all 
Times, but more eſpecially in the Abſence of her Husband, 
For a good Wife is the exact Reverſe of the Moon; ſhe 
ſhines abroad, and in full Luſtre, when near her Sun; but 
diſappears, and is totally invifible, when at a Diſtance 
from him. A Fifth, is Silence; for ſhe ſhould never give 
her ſelf the Liberty of talking much, except with her Huſ- 


band, or for him; Here indeed her Tongue may take | 


Looſe, and is ſubject to no other Reſtraint, than the ſpeak- 
ing no more, than is convenient. This, I confeſs, is 2 
very difficult Point, hard of Digeſtion in this laviſh Age; 
where Multitude of Words ſets up for a Female Virtue; 
and ſo rare in all Ages, that the Wiſe Son of Sirach calls 
a ſilent Woman, a Precious and Particular Gift of God. 
The Sixth is applying her ſelf to Houſewifery and good 
Management; for tho” Solomon's Deſcription of a wiſe and 
good Woman may be thought too Mean and * 
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for this refined Generation, yet certain it is, that the Buſi- 

neſs of a Family is the moſt Profitable, nay, the mo# Ho- 

| nourable Study they can employ themſelves in. This is the 
Reigning Accompliſhment, That, which ſo far as Fortune 

| is concerned, ought to be principally eſteemed and regard- 

ed in the Choice of a Wife; To ſay the Truth, this is a 
Fortune ſingly, and by it ſelf ; the Obſervation, or the Neg- 

| lect of it, without the Addition of any Caſualties, is ſuffi- 

| cient to ruin, or to preſerve, nay, to make a Family. Bur 

this hath the Fate of all other Excellencies too, which is 

to be exceeding rare and ſcarce. There are, I confeſs, a 
great many ſordid and ſcraping Wives, bur very few good 

| Managers. But alas ! there is a vaſt deal of Difference be- 

{ rween the Avarice and Parſimony, and provident Care and 
good Houſewifery. | 

A s to the Enjoyments indulged in a Married State; Men 4. 
| ſhould always remember, that this is a Chaſt, a Pure, and 

a Religious Union; Conſecrated to Excellent Myſteries, 

and Holy Purpoſes; and therefore, that all the Pleaſures of 

it ſhould be uſed with Moderation and Sobriety: In ſuck 

| Meaſures only, as Prudence and Conſcience would direct, 
ven conſulred ſeriouſly, and without any Byaſs from groſs 

and carnal Affections. And ſure it would very ill become | 
a Society inſtituted for mutual Comfort, and the Advance- 1 
ment of Religion, and the preſervation of Purity, to throw | 
off all Reſtraint; and convert their Privilege of Lawful 

Delights, into an Occaſion of abandoning themſelves to 

Senſuality and Licentiouſneſs. This is one of thoſe Caſes, 

where no certain Bounds can be preſcribed; but it will 

je highly concern all Perſons engaged in this State, to conſi- 

n der the Dignity and the Deſign of it, and ro keep them- 

e ſelves under ſuch Reſerves, as may neither profane the one, 

e or evacuate the other. 
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Good Management. 


HIS is a very becoming and neceſſary Care. An Em- 
ployment, not hard to be attained to; every Man f 
common Diſcretion is capable of it. But, though the An 
be eaſily learned, the conſtant Exerciſe of it is Intricate 
and Laborious; by Reaſon of that Great Variety of Bu- 
ſineſs, in which it engages us; and, tho many Matters 
about which it is managed, be ſmall and inconſiderable 
in themſelves; yet the conſtant Succeſſion of them is ve- 
ry troubleſome. Domeſtick Cares give great Uneaſineſs, 
becauſe they allow of no Intermiſſion; bur, if the Diff- 
culties are occaſion d by the principal Perſons in the Fami- 
ly, they fret, and gall, and wrankle inward, and ſcarce ad- 
mit of any Reſt or Remedy, „ | 
The beſt Method of rendring this Care eaſie and effectu- 
al, is, to procure ſome faithful Servants, in whoſe Honeſty 
we can have entire Confidence, and Security. To buy 
in Proviſions in their proper Seaſons, and wait for the beſt 
Markets; To prevent all unneceſſary Waſte, which is 
the Province, proper to the Miſtreſs of the Houſe. To 
make Neceflity, and Cleanlineſs, and Order, our firſt Care; 
and when Theſe are ſerved, if our Circumſtances will ex- 
tend farther, then to provide for Plenty, and Shew, and 
Niceneſs ; a gentile Appearance, and every Thing fafhiv- 
nable in it's Kind. To regulate our Expences, by cutting 
off our Superfluous Charge; yet ſo, as to have a Regard 
to Decency and Convenience, and grudge Nothing, which 
either Neceſſity or Duty call for from us. One Shilling 
ſaved, with theſe Limitations, will do us more Credit, than 
Ten idly ſquandered away. Bur to the avoiding Profulc- 
neſs, we ſhould alſo add the other commendable Quality, 
of good Contrivance ; for it is a Mark of great Addrels, 
when we can make our Peny go a great Way, and appea! 
Handſomely with little Charge: But above all things, 3 
Man muſt be ſure to keep within Compaſs, and ſuit his wa) 
of Living to his preſent Circumſtances : For the moſt pro- 
bable Proſpects, are ſtill but Fururities ; and, as ſuch, the) 
muſt needs be uncertain ; ſo that there cannot be a more 
ridiculous 
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ridiculous Folly, than to ſpend high in Confidence of Rever- 
ſions, and diſtant Expectations; 

A Maſter's Eye muſt be every where ; and if either He 
or the Miſtreſs be ignorant and unexperienced in Buſi- 
nels, they muſt take Care ro conceal this Infirmity, and 
pretend at leaſt ro underſtand all that belongs to them, 
But eſpecially, they muſt never appear Negligent or Re- 
miſs, bur put on an Air of Diligence and Concern how- 
ever. For, if once the Servants get a Notion of their be- 


ing Careleſs, how their Affairs are managed, they will not 


fail ro make their Advantage, and in a ſhort time, leave 


| them little or nothing to take Care of. 


The Duty of Parents and Children, 


HE Duty of Parents and Children is Reciprocal, 
and Natural on both ſides; Thus far they both agree. 
Bur, if the Obligation be ſomewhat ſtricter on the Child's 
Part, that Difference is compenſated by being more Ancient 
on the Parents ſide: For Parents are the Authors, and 


firſt Cauſe; and, of the Two, of much greater Conſe- 


quence to the Publick. The Peopling the World with 
Good Men and Good Patriots, is their Work; rhe Educa- 
tion and Inſtruction of Youth is the only Method of 
effeCting ir, ſo that here the firſt Seeds of Political Socie- 
ties and Inſtitutions are firſt laid. And, of the two In- 
conveniencies, That is much leſs, which the State ſuffers 
from the Diſobedience and Ingratitude of Children toward 
their Parents, than from the Remiſneſs and Neglect Pa- 
rents are guilty of toward their Children. Hence, in the 
Lacedemonian, and ſome other very wiſe Governments, 
there were Mulcts and other Penalties inflicted upon Pa- 


rents, when their Children prov'd Perverſe and Ill-remper- 


ed. And Plato declared, he knew no one Inſtance, that 
needed a Man's Care more, or deſerved it better, than the 
endeavouring to make a good Son. And Crates in great 
Wrath expoſtulated thus with his Country- men, © To 
* what Purpoſe is all this Pains to heap up great Eſtates, 
* while it is no part of your Concern what manner of 
* Heirs you leave them to? This is like a Man's being 
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„ nice of his Shoe, and negligent of his Foot. What 


( 


and Pain, and ſuffer for Sins, which they never commit 


„ ſhouid a Man do with Riches, who hath nor the Senle, 
* nor the Heart ro make a good Ule of them? Thais is 
like an embroidered Saddle, and ſumprubus Furniture 
“ upon a Jaded Horſe. Parents indeed are doubiy-obliged 
to the Pertormance of the Duty. In Kindneſs to them- 
ſelves, as they are their own Off- ſpring; and in Regard to 
the Publick, becauſe theſe young Suckers are the Hopes of 
tae Tree, the promiſing Shots, upon the thriving and kind. 
ly cuitvating whereof, the Strength and Succetiion of che 
Body Politick depends. So that this is killing two Birds 
with ene Stone, ſerving one's own private Intereſt, and pro- 
moting the Welfare and Honour of one's Country, at the 


lame time. | 


Now, this Duty conſiſts of Four Parts; each of which 
ſucceed.in order one to the other; and theſe are prorortiond 
to the Four Advantages which Children ovght ro receive 
from their Parents in their proper Seaſons. Life, and 
Nourifhment, Inſtruction, and partaking of the Advantages 
of Life with them. The Firft reſpects the Time of a Child's 


Exiſtence, till his Birth inclufively ; The Second his Infan- 


cy; the Third his Youth, and the Laſt his riper Age. 
Concerning the Firſt of theſe, I ſhall only ſay, Thar 
though it be very little attended to, yer it is of mighty 
Conſequence, and of ſtrict Obligation: For no Man, who 
hath any the leaſt Inſight into Nature, can be ignorant, 
how hereditary Conſtitutions and Complexions are: And 
therefore we may be good or ill Parents, even before our 
Children are born. And I am ſure, among other Induce- 
ments to the care of Health, and a regular way of living, 
This ought not ro be the leaft, that Thoſe who derive 
their Being from us, do depend upon this Care for a great part 


of their Happineſs; For by what hath been largely diſcourſed 


in the firſt Book, it may plainly appear, that the Capaci- 
ty and Turn of Men's Minds, and the Soundneſs and Vi- 


- 


— of their Bodies, are in great Meaſure owing to 2 


Parents good Conſtitution. And certainly, To Men of a- 


ny Conſcience, it ſnould be an Eternal Sting and Reproach, 
to reflect what Rotrenneſs and Diſeaſes, they entail upon 
their Poſterity, by abandoning themſelves ro Lewdnels and 
Debavcbery ; how dearly thoſe Innocents pay for their 


Anceſtor's Exceſſes, and what a Batbarity it is to fend poor 


Wretches into the World, to languiſh out a Life of Miſery 
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red. So Neceflary, fo Important a Virtue is Temperance 
to Succeiſions and Families, as well as ro Mens own per- 
tons : So Miſchievous 1s Vice, ,and fo Subrilly does it pro- 
pagate its dilma] Effects, even to thoſe that are yer un- 
burn. | | | 
The Second of theſe Heads I leave ro Phyſicians and 
Nurſes; and having thus briefly diſpatch'd the Two Firit, 
becauſe tomewhar foreign to our preſent Deſign, and necel- 
ſary ro be mention'd, only for the rendring this Diviſion 
complear, I ſhall proceed to the Third, which concerns the 
Inſtructing of them, and is a subject more worthy our 
ſerious Conſideration. | 

So 1oon as the Child begins ro move his Soul; and the 
Faculties of That, as well as the Organs of his Body 
ſhew thar he is a Rational, and nor only a Living Crea- 
tur; great Application ſhould be uſed ro form him well 
at firit. And this Care may be allowed to rake Place a. 


bout Four or Five Years Old, for by that time the Me- 


mory and Imagination, and ſome little Strokes of Reaſon 
begin to dawn and diſplay themſelves. It is not to be 
imagined, of whar conſequence theſe firſt Tinctures and 
Impreſſions are to the following part of Life; and what 
wonderful Efficacy and Influence they have, even to the 
changing and conquering Nature it ſelf: For Education is 
frequently obſerved to be Stronger than Natural Diſpoſi- 
tion; either for rhe bettering or corrupting of the Man. 
Lycurgus made People ſenſible of this, by taking Two 


 Whelps of the ſame Litter, which he had brought up dif- 


ferent Ways, and in the Preſence of a great Company, 
ſetting before them Broth and a young Leverer ; the Dog 
which had been brought up renderly, and within Doors, 


fell to the Broth; but the other which had been uſed 


8 range and hunt, neglected his Meat, and purſued his 
ame. „ | 

Now that which tenders ſuch Inſtructions ſo mar vellouſly 
powerful, is, that they are taken in very eaſily, and as hardly 
loft again: For that which comes firſt, takes abſolute Poſs 
ſeſſion; and carries all the Authority you can deſire; there 
being no Antecedent Notions to diſpute the Title, or call 
the Truth of it in Queſtion. While therefore the Soul is 
freſh and clear, a fair and perfect Blank, flexible and ten- 
der, there can be no Difficu'ty in making it what you 
Pleaſe; fof this Condition diſpoſes it to receive any manner 


of Impte ion, and to he moulded into any manner of Form. 
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Now, the laying theſe firſt Foundations, is no ſuch tri. 
vial Matter as is generally believed; rather indeed the Dif- 


ficulty of doing it well, is proportionable to the Importance 


of its being done ſo. Nay, not of private only, but pub- 
lick and general Importance; which makes me think the 
Complaint of Ariſtotle and Plutarch moſt juſt, though there 
is little or no Care taken to redreſs it, when they cry d out 
Loudly againſt the Education of Children being left en- 


tirely ro the Mercy and diſpoſal of Parents, as a moſt 


notorious, deplorable, and deſtructive Injury to the State, 
For why ſhould this reſt wholly upon Perſons, who are 
ſo often found to be Careleſs, or Ignorant, or Indiſcreet, 
and by no means fit to govern themſelves > Why ſhould 
not the Publick concern themſelves at the Thing, and or- 
der ſome better Gare to be taken of it, rather than ſuffer 


what they Daily do, by firring ftill and ſeeing their own 


Ruin ? Lacedemon and Crete are almoſt the only Con- 
ftirutions, where the diſciplining of Children hath been pre- 
{cribed by National Laws. And Sparta was indeed the beſt 
School in the World; which made Ageſilaus perſuade Xeno- 


phon, to ſend his Children thither, becauſe there they 


would be ſure to be inſtructed in the Beſt and Nobleſt Sci- 


ence ; that of Governing, and of Obeying well ; and be- 
cauſe this was the Work-houſe, where they made admi- 


rable Law-givers, Generals, Civil-Magiſtrates, and pri- 
vate Subjects. They ſeem'd indeed to be more intent up- 
on the Inſtruction of Youth, and to lay greater ſtreſs upon 
it, than upon any other Thing whatſoever, Inſomuch that 
when Antipater demanded Fifry Children for Hoſtages, 
they Reply'd, Thar they did not care to part with any at 


that Age, and had much rather give him twice as many 


grown Men. 8 | 

Now, before I enter upon this Subject particularly, per- 
mit me, by the way, to give one Advertiſement ; which 
ſeems ro carry ſomewhat of Weight in it. Many Peo- 
ple take a great deal of Pains to find out the Inclinati- 


ons of their Children, and what ſort of Buſineſs they are 
fit for. But alas | This at thoſe Years is ſomewhar ſo ve- 
ry tender, ſo much in the Dark, and ſo very uncertain ; 
that Parents after having (as they imagine) pirch'd right, 


and been at a World of Pains and Charge, find them- 


ſelves miſerably Miſtaken. And therefore without troub ing 


ont ſelves about theſe dim Prognoſticks, and depending 


upon the very weak and flender Conjectures, * of 
| 85 : ny 
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| very Infancy: 


being drawn from the Motions of Minds ſo very Young ; 
the beſt courſe will be, to poſſeſs them with ſuch Inſtru- 
tions, as may be univerſally Good, and in general Uſe 
at firſt ; and when they are ſeaſoned well with theſe, Thar 


will prove a molt excellent Preparation, for their taking to 


any particular Employment afrerwards. Thus you build 
upon a {ure Bottom, and perfect them preſently, in that 
which muſt be the conſtant, and daily Buſineſs of their 


Lives; and this firſt Tincture, like the Ground of a Picture, 


gts them for the receiving any other Colours. 

To proceed now on to the Matter its ſelf; which may 
very conveniently be reduced to three Heads; the Forming 
of the Mind, Managing the Body, and Regulating of the 
Manners. But I muſt once more beg my Reader's Par- 
don, for another Digreſſion, (if it deſerve to be thought ſo) 
fince, before I proceed ro conſider theſe Parriculars, it ſeems 
to me highly Expedient, to lay down ſome General Rules 
relating to this Matter, which may direct us how to pro- 
ceed, with Diſcretion and Succeſs. 

The firſt of theſe Directions is, ro keep this little White 
Soul from the Contagion and Corruption ſo univerſal among 
Men, that it may contract no Blemiſh, no Taint at its firſt 
coming abroad into the World. In order hereunto, ſtrict 
Centry muſt be kept at the Doors; I mean the Eyes, and 
eſpecially the Ears, muſt be diligently guarded, that no un- 


clean Thing get Admittance there. Now, this is done by 


taking Care of thoſe that are about the Child, and not ſuf- 
fering any, even of his Relations to come near him; whole 
Converſation is fo laviſh and diſſolute, that we have Rea- 
ſon to fear they may convey any ill Idea's into him, though 
never ſo little, never ſo ſecretly : For one fingle Word, 
one diſtant Hint, is ſufficient to do more Milchief in a 
Child, than a great deal of Pains will be able to root our, 
or retrieve again. Upon this Account it was, that Plato 
would never endure, that Children ſhould be left to Ser- 
vants, or entertained with their Stories: For if they talk 
nothing worſe, yer the beſt we can expect from them 
is idle Tales, and ridiculous Fictions, which rake ſuch 
deep Root «in this tender Soil, that I verily believe a 
very great Part of the Vulgar Errors, and Idle Preju- 
dices moſt Men are poſſeſt with, is owing to the Giants, 
and Hobgoblins, and the reſt of that ridiculous Stuff, 
which they were kept in awe, or diverted with, in their 
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The Second Direction concerns the Perſons to be en- 
truſted with this Child; what they are, what Diſcourſe they 


have with him, what Books they pur into his Hands. As to 


the Perſons themtelves; they ſhould be Men of Honeſty, 
and Virtue, of a good Temper, and winning Rehaviour ; 

Men whole Heads lie well; and eminent, rather for Wiſdom, 
than Learning. They mult allo keep a good Corretpon- 
dence togerher, and irſttly underſtand each other's Me- 
thod ; for fear, while they take contrary Ways, ( as it one 
would gain upon his Charge by Fear, and another by Flar- 
tery) they ſhould happen to croſs and hinder one ano- 
ther; confound the Child, perplex the Deſign, and be 
perpernally doing and undoing. The Books and the Dil- 
courſe intended for his Entertainment, ſhouid by no Means 
be ſueh as treat of mean and rrifling, frivolous and idle Sub- 
jects; but Great and Serious, and Noble; ſuch as may 
help to enrich his Underſtanding, to direct his Opinions, 
ro regulate his Manners and Aﬀections. Such particularly, 


as fer before him Human Nature, as it really is; deſcry 


the Secrer Springs, and inward Movements of the Soul ; 

that ſo he may not miſtake the World, but be well ac- 
quainted with himſelf and other People: Such as may 
teach him, which are the proper Objects of his Fear, and 
Love, and Deſire; how he ought to be affected with Re- 
Are to all exrernal Things; what Paſſion, whar Virtue 

: And how he ſhall diſcern the Difference between Am- 

bition and Avarice, between Servitude and Subjection, be- 
tween Liberty and Licentiouſneſs. And ſuffer not your 
ſelf to be diverted from ſuch early Attempts, by a ridicu- 
lous Prerence of the Child's Incapacity for Matters of ſo 
important a Nature; for, aſſure your ſelf, he will ſwal. 

low and digeſt theſe, as eafily as thoſe of another, and 
more ludicrous Kind. There 1s not one jot more of Ca- 
paciry or Apprehenſion required, io the Underſtanding all 
the illuſtrious Examples of Valerius Maximus, than there is 
ro the knowing the Fears of Guy of Narwick, or Amadu of 
Gaul. The Greek and Roman Hiſtory, which is the No- 
bieft and moſt Uſeful Learning in the World, is every 
whit as entertaining, as eaſie to be comprehended, as any 
Romance of the ſame Bulk. A Child, that can tell how 
many Cocks and Hens run about his Mother's Vard, and 
can count and diſtineniſh his Uncles and Couſins; What 
ſnou d hinder him from remembring with the ſame eaſe, 


che fever! Kings of Rome, and the Twelxe Caſars 7 There 


is 
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zs indeed à great Difference, between ſeveral Sciences; 


And the Faculties of Children have their proper Sealous; 
but then this makes no Difference between the different 
parts of the ſame Science, and Exerciſes of the ſame Faculty; 
and no Man will ever be able to prove, that one Matter of 


Fact is eaſie, and another difficult or impoſſible to be at- 
rained ; bur eſpecially, that the Falſe and Fictitious Inven- 


tions, are accommodated to the Capacity of Children, and 
that True and Serious Narratives are above, and unfit for 


them, This looks, as if God had made our Minds only 
capable of being deceived ; and given them a ſtrange Ala- 
crity in Lyes and Fables. Bur the Matter is: much otherwiſe. 


For the main Buſineſs is, to manage the Capacity of a Child 
well, and if this be done, the Improvement will quickly 


| ſhew the Vanity of trifling with Children, and diſtruſting 
their Abilities for greater and better Things. 


The Third Admonition to this Purpoſe is, that theſe Tu- 


tors and Governors would behave themſelves as becomes 
them towards their Charge; Not putting on always ſolemn 


and auſtere Looks, or treating them with Harſhneſs and 
Severity; but with Methods that are gentle and engaging, 
good Humour, and a chearful Countenance. I cannot here 
but condemn without more ado, that general Cuſtom of 


beating, whipping, ſcolding and ſtorming at Children; and 


keeping them in all that Terror and Subjection, which is 
uſual in ſome great Schools. For this is really a moſt un- 
reaſonable Thing; of pernicious Conſequence, and as in- 


decent as it would be in a Judge to fall into violent Paiſions 


with Criminals at the Bar; or a Phyſician to fall foul upon 
his Patients, and call them all to naught. How Prejudicial 
muſt this needs be in the Effect, how contrary to the Deſign 
of Education, which is, to make in them in love with Vir- 
tue betimes, to ſwecten their Tempers, and train them in 
Virtue and Knowledge, and Decency of Behaviour! Now, 
this Imperious, and rough Treatment, gives them a Preju- 
dice to Inſtructions; makes them hate, and be afraid of 
it ; fills them with Horror, and Indignation, and Rage; 
tempts them to be Deſperate and Head-ſtrong ; damps 


their Spirits, and depreſſes their Courage: Till at laſt by 


being uſed like Slaves, they degenerate entirely into cow- 
ardi'y and ſlaviſn Diſpofitions. The Holy Ghoſt himielf 
hath given us fair Warning of this miſchievous Conſequenee; 


when he commands by St. Paul. that Parents ſhould nd Coloſ. ili, 


11. 


provoke their Children to Wrath, left they be diſcouraged. This 21. 


14 
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is the ready way to make them good for nothing ; they 
curle their Teacher, and hare the Government they are 
under. If they do what they are bidden, it is only be- 
cauſe your Eye is upon them, and they dare not do other- 
wile ; not with any Chearfulneſs or Satisfaction, or be. 
cauſe they are acted by any Noble and Generous Principle. 
If they have been tardy in their Duty, they take Sanctua- 
ry in the vileſt Methods to ſave themſelves from Puniſh. 
ment. Lyes, and Equivocations, and ſnuffling Excuſes ; 
Trembling, and Tears of Madneſs, and Deſpair ; Playing 
Truant, and Running away from School ; all which are 
Refuges infinitely worſe, than the Fault they were guilty 
of before. 


* He that's compell d by Threats to do his Duty, 

Mill be wary no longer than you've an Eye over him; 

But when he ſees he ſhan t be found out, | 

He'll even follow his own Inclinations, 

But he that's govern'd by Love, obeys moſt chearfully ; 
Strives to make due Returns, and is the ſame, Preſent or Abſent; 


Now, I would have Children uſed with greater Eafinels 
and Freedom; . bred as becomes Men and Gentlemen; ar- 
gued into their Duty by fair and mild Remonſtrances, 
and poſſeſt with Principles of Honour, and Modeſty, and 
Shame to do amiſs. The former of theſe Affections would 
prove a Spur and mighty Incitement to Goodneſs ; and the 
atter a Curb and powerful Reſtraint, to diſengage them 
from Vice, and work in them a juſt Abhorrence and De- 
teſtation of Evil,” There ſeems to me to be ſomewhar ſo 
mean and ſervile in Severity and rigorous Conſtraint, that 
it can never be reconciled with Honour and true Freedom 
of Mind. We ſhould therefore exalt rather and enoble 
their Aﬀectious with Ingenuity of Temper and Behaviour, 
and the Love of Virrue, winning upon their Mind with 
ſetting before them irs Deſirableneſs, and diſplaying all iti 


Charms, and attracting Beauties. 


Dum id reſcitum iri credit, tantiſper cavet: 

Si ſperat fore clam, rurſum ad ingenium redit, 

lie. quem Beneficio adjungas, ex animo facit; 

studet par reterre ; præſens abſenſq; idem erit, Terens. Adelyh, 


Tas. 
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* 'Twas always my Opinion, that 'tis much better 
To keep Children in Order by Shame, and Generoſity 
Of Inclination, than by Fear 
This is @ Father's part to uſe his Child, 
So 4s his own Choice rather than Conſtraint 

Should put him upon doing well. 
Here lies the Difference between a Father and a Maſter ; 
And he that acts otherwiſe, let him confeſs, 1 
That he underſtands not all the Art 
managing Children. 


| Blowsare for Beaſts, which are incapable of hearing Reaſon; 
and Rage and Brawling, and contemptuous Ulage, for 
none but Slaves. He that is once accuſtomed to theſe, 


will come to very little. Bur Reaſon and Argument, the 


* Gracefulneſs of the Action, the Imitation of excellent Men, 
the Honour and Reſpect, and univerſal Approbation that 
attend their doing well, the pleaſing and generous Sarisfa- 
| (tions of one's own Mind, which reſult from a Senſe of 


having done fo, and the Deference paid by others to ſuch 


Perſons and Actions; the Deformity of an ill thing, the 
Repreſentations of its being unworthy and unbecoming, a 


Reproach and Affront to Human Nature; the Shame and 


Scandal, rhe inward Upbraiding and Diſcontents, and the 


General Diſlike and Averſion it draws upon us; how de- 
ſpicable and little it makes us appear, both in our own 
Eyes, and the Eſteem of the World; Theſe are the Defen- 
ſive Arms againſt Vice; theſe the Spurs to Virtue, that in- 
fluence and quicken up all Children of good Tempers, and 


ſuch as give us any tolerable Hopes of making ſignificant 


Men. Theſe we ſhall do well to be perperually ringing 
in their Ears; and if ſuch Arts as theſe prove ineffectual, 
all the Methods of Rigour will do but little Good upon 
them. What cannot be compaſſed by dint of Reaſon, and 
Prudence, and Addreſs, will either never be compaſſed by 
dint of Blow; or if it be, it will turn to very poor 


— 


pudore & Liberalitate Liberos retinere 
Satius eſſe credo quam metu. X 
Hoc Patrium eſt, potius conſuefacere filium, 
Suã Sponte'refte facere, quàm alieno metu, 
Hoc Pater ac Dominus intereſt, hoc qui nequit, 
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Account. But indeed there is no fear of Diſappointment- 
if ſuch Methods are taken in time, and the Corruptions o 
Vice be not ſuffer'd ro get beforehand with us: For theſe 
Norions are commenſurate, and proper to the Soul, and the 
moſt natural that can poflibly be, while it is preſerved in 
its Primitive Innocence and Purity. I would nor be miſta. 
ken in all this; as if it were any part of my Intention tg 
countenance or commend that looſe and effeminate Indul. 
gence, which admits of no Contradiction, no Correction 
at all; but makes it a Principle, to let Children have their 
Humour in every thing, for fear of fretting or putting 
them out of Temper. This is an Extreme every whit as 
extravagant, and as deſtructive, as the other. Such Pa- 
rents are like the Ivy, that certainly kills the Tree encircled 
by it; or the Ape that hugs her Whelps to Death with mere 
Fondneſs. Tis as if when we lee a Man drowning, we 
ſhould ſtand by, and let him fink, for fear the pulling him 
out by the Hair of the Head ſhould hurt him. Againſt this 
Fooliſh Tenderneſs it is, that the wiſe Preacher inveighs ſo 
1 ; largely, and ſo ſmartly. He that ſpareth the Rod, hateth hi; 
24. 
. 18, ; * Fi | be : 
xxiii. 13. ing. With-hold not Correction from the Child; for if they 
14. beateſt him with the Rod, he ſhall not die. Thou ſhalt beat 
Eccluſ. him with the Rod, and ſhalt deliver his Soul from Hell. An 


12. himſelf will be wilful ; Cocker thy Child, and he ſhall make 
thee afraid. Bow down his Neck while he is young, leſt he 
' wax Stubborn, and bring Sorrow to thine Heart. And all this 
Advice is very conſiſtent with what I recommended before; 
for Youth muſt not be ſuffered to run wild, and grow Law- 
leſs. They ought ro be contained in Diſcipline and good 
Order; but then this Diſcipline ſhould be ſo remper'd and 
managed, as becomes a Spiritual, Human, and reaſonable 
Diſcipline ; and not fly out into Rage, and Fury, as if we 
were dealing with Brutes who have no Senſe ; or with 
Madmen, who have loft their Senſes, and muſt be bang'd 

into them again. | ps 
13. And now it may be ſeaſonable for us to proceed in the 
Advice ſor Conſideration of thoſe Particulars mention'd lately, and the 
forming Rules for Inſtruction and Education ſuircd to each of them. 
the Mind. The Firſt of theſe Particulars was ſaid to conſiſt, in ex- 
erciſing, ſhapening and forming the Minds of young 1 
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ple. And here we might take Occaſion to lay down a 
great Variery of Directions; But the Firſt, and Chief, 
and indeed the Fundamental Rule of all the reſt, (that 


| which regards the Aim and End of all this painful Toil; 
and which I am the more concerned to preſs and incul- 


care, becauſe it is very little obſerved, but by an Epidemi- 


cal and fatal Miſtake, Men are genrrally fond of the quite 


contrary Courſe) this Rule, I tay, which I would urge, 
and preſume to be infinitely the moſt concerning and ma- 


terial of any, is, That Men would employ the greateſt 
part by much, and make it in a manner the Whole, of 


their Buſineſs and Study, to exerciſe, and improve, and ex- 


ert, that which is our Natural and Particular Excellence; 
to brighten, and bring to light the Treaſure hid in every 
Man's Breaſt, rather than to heap up, and make Oſtenta- 
tion of that which is a foreign Growth. To aim at Wiſ- 
dom rather than Learning, and the quaint Subtilties of Spe- 
culative Knowledge; to ſtrengthen the Judgment, and con- 
ſequently give the true Bent and Turn to the Will and 
the Conſcience, rather than fill the Memory, and warm 
the Fancy; in a Word, that they would labour to make 
the Perſons committed to their Charge, Prudent, Honeſt, 
and good Men, and think this better Service, and infinite- 
y higher Accompliſhments, than the waking them Nice, 
Forid, Learned, or all that which the World calls fine 
scholars, and fine Gentlemen. Of the Three predominant 
Parts of the Reaſonable Soul, Judgment is the Chief, and 
moſt Valuable; as was ſhewn at large in the Beginning of Book I. 

this Treatiſe, to which I refer my Reader. Bur almoſt all Chap. 19. 
| the World are of another Opinion, and run greedily after | 


Art and acquired Learning. Parents are at an infinite Ex- 
pence ; and Children themſelves at infinite Pains and trou- 


bie, to purchaſe a Stock of Knowledge; and yer Taci- 
tus his Complaint may be ours at this Day; That the Ex- 
ceſs of Learning is our Diſeaſe; and as it is in all other 
| Exceſſes, the World is not the better, bur the worſe for 
it: For in the midſt of all this Fruitleſs Care and Charge, 
they are in little or no Concern, for that which would 
come at a much eaſier Rate; the breeding them ſo, that 


they may be Prudent and Honeſt, and fit for Baſineſs. 
Now, though this Fault may be ſo general, yer All are not 
Guilty of it upon the ſame Principle. Some are blindly 


led away by Cuſtom ; and imagine, that Wiſdom and 
| Learning are either the ſame thing, or very near of Kin to 


one 
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one another; but to be ſure, that they conſtantly go toge. 
ther, and that one of them cannot poſſibly be attained with. 
out che other. Theſe Men are under an innocent Miſtake, 
and deſerve to have ſome Pains taken with them, for their 
better Information. Others are wilfully in the Wrong; 
and know well enough the Difference between theſe Two: 
But ſtill they muſt have artificial and acquired Knowledge, 
whatever it coſt them. And indeed as the Caſe ſtands 
now with our Weſtern Parts of Europe; this is the only 
way to make a Noiſe in the World. Reputation and Riche 
are not to be got without it. So that the Perſons we now 
ſpeak of, make a Trade of Learning, and fink it into a 
Mercenary, Pedantick, Sordid, Mechanical Thing. A 
Commodity bought dear, to be fold again dearer at ſe. 
cond Hand. Theſe Huckſters are paſt all Cure, and it is 
not worth while to give our ſelves. any Trouble about 
them. Not but that our Men of Mode are, ſome of them, 
as extravagantly Fooliſh in the other Extreme, who eſteem 
Learning an ungentile Thing, and ſomewhat too Pedan- 
tick and Mean for Quality, and eſteem a Man the leſs for 

being a Scholar. This is bur another Proof of their Folly 
and Emptineſs, and Want of all Senſe of Virtue and Ho- 
nour, which their Ignorance, Impertinence, ſauntring 
Lives, and vain Fopperies, give us ſuch abundant Demon- 
ftrarions of every Day. | TP 
Bur now for the Inſtruction of thoſe Others, that give 
us ſome Hopes of Recovery, and for the diſcovering where 
their Miſtake lies, we muſt ſhew Two Things; Firſt, That 
there is a Real Difference between Learning and Wiſdom ; 


and that the Latter is infinitely to be preferred, before any 


the moſt exquiſite and exalted Degree of the Former. Se- 
cond iy, That they do not always go together, nay, that 
moſt commonly they obſtruct each other; inſomuch that 
your Men ot nice Learning are not often eminent for Wil⸗ 
dom; nor your truly Wiſe Men deeply Learned. There ate, 
I confels, ſome Exceptions to this laſt Obſervation, but it 
were heartily to be wiſhed there were more of them. They 
that are ſo, are Men of Great and Nob'e Souls; of which 
Antiquity furniſhes ſome Inſtapces, but the more Modern 
Times are very barren of them. 
In order to the doing this Argument Right, we muſt 
firſt know what Learning and Wiſdom are. Now, Learn- 
ing is a vaſt Collection of other Peoples ee ; 
2, 25 . een; 


hinders and corrupts the Integrity of the Mind, by teach- 


Stock laid in with Labour and long Trouble; of all that 
we have ſeen, and heard, and read in Books; the Sayings 
and Actions of Great and Good Men, who have lived in 
all Ages and Nations. The Repoſitory or Magazine, where 
this Provifion is treaſured up, is the Memory. He who 


is provided by Nature with a good Memory, hath no body 


to blame but himſelf, if he be not a Scholar; for he hath 
the Means in his own Hands. Wiſdom is a calm and re- 
gular Government of the Soul: That Man is Wiſe, who 
obſerves ttue Meaſures, and a due Decorum in his Thoughts, 


| and Opinions, and Defires ; his Words, and Actions, and 


Deportment. In ſhort ; Wiſdom is the Rule and Standard 
of the Soul, and he that uſes this Rule arighr, that is, The 
Man of Judgment and Diſcretion, that ſees, and diſcerns, 


| judges and efteems Things according to their Nature and 

{ Intrinfick Value; who places each in its juſt Order and 

Degree, is the Perſon we would have every one attempt 

to be. And how reaſonable that Advice is, will quickly 

| appear, by obſerving how far the greater Excellence of 
the Two, this of Wiſdom is. 


Learning, however Valuable in it ſelf, is yet bur a poor 


and barren Accompliſnment, in Compariſon of Wiſdom : 
| For it is not only unneceſſasy, being what Two Parts in 
| Three of Mankind make a very good Shift without; bur 


the Uſefulneſs of is but ſmall, and there are but a very 
few Inſtances (comparatively) ro which that Uſefulneſs 
extends. It contributes nothing at all ro Life; for how 


many do we ſee of all Qualities and Conditions, High and 
Low, Rich and Poor, that paſs their Time in great Eaſe 
and Pleaſure, without knowing any thing at all of the 
Matter? There are a great many other Things, more 
| ſerviceable both to Men's private Happineſs, and to Hu- 


man Society in General. Honour, and Reputation, No- 
ble Birth, and Quality, and yet even theſe are far from 
being abſolutely neceſſary; The moſt they can pretend to, 
is the being Ornaments, and Conveniences, and additio- 
nal Advantages. It contributes nothing to any Natural 
Operations; the moſt ignorant Man, in this Reſpect, is 


upon the Level with the greateſt Clerk. For Nature is of 


her ſelf a ſufficient Miſtreſs, and deals to every one the 
Knowledge needful for ſupporting her own Occaſions. Nor 
does it in any Degree aſſiſt a Man's Probity ; no body is 
one whit the Honefter, or juſter for it; rather indeed it 


ing 
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ing Men to be Subtle, and to diſtinguiſh all Plain-dealing 


quite away. Look into the Characters of excellent Perſn; 
in Hiſtory ; and you ſhall find moſt amongſt them of mo- 
derare and very indifferent Attainments. Witneſs Old Rene, 
which, in the Days of her Ignorance, was renowned fc, 
Juſtice and Honour; bur when Learning and Eloquence 
got the Aſcendant, the Fame of her Virtue was in its De— 
clenfion ; and in Proportion as Mens Wits grew moe 
Subtle and Refin'd, Innocence and Simplicity fell into De. 
cay and Contempt. Sects and Hereſies, Errors and 4- 
theiſm it ſelf have ever been fer on foot and propags. 
red, by Perſons of Artifice and Learning. The priminye 
Source of our Mitery and Ruine, and that firſt Tempta- 
tion of the Devil, which inveigled and undid Mankind, 
was an unſeaſonable and intemperate Defire of Knowledge. 
Te ſhall be as Gods diſcerning between God and Evil, was 
that fatal Expectation, which depreſt our firſt Parents, arid 
made them leis than Man. The more Men employed 
their Wirs in Study, the more plaufible, and conſequently 
the more dangerous Notions they ſtarted; which mad: 
St. Paul bid his Coloſſians Beware, that they were not ſeduced 
by Philoſophy, and vain Deceit. And one of the Learnedeſt 
Men, that ever liv'd, ſpeaks but very meanly of it, as a 
Thing Vain and Unprofitable, Hurrtul and Troubleſom, 
ſuch as was never to be enjoyed withour many grievous 
Incumbrances; fince he that incregſeth Knowledge muſt un- 
avoidably increaſe Sorrow at the ſame Time. In a Word; 
Learning, it is confeſs d, may civilize and refine us, but 
it cannot moralize us; we may be more courreous, and 
converſable, and accompliſhed ; but we cannot be one jor 
the Holier, the Juſter, more Temperate, or more Char! 


table for it. Nay, Fourthly, it does us no Service, nei- 


ther in the ſweetning of our Lives, or abating our Re 
ſentments, for any of the Afflictions that embitter them. 


Ir rather ſets a Sharper Edge upon our Calamities, and 


raiſes our Senſe of them to be more quick and tender 
Accordingly we ſee, that Children, and plain ignorant Peo- 
ple, (who meaſure their Misfortunes, only by what the) 
feel ar preſent, and neither anticipate, nor give them a 
Imaginary Being; nor revive, and as it were, raiſe them 
from the Dead again by melancholy Reflections, ) get ove! 
their Sufferings much more eaſily, and ſupport themſelves 
under them with much grearer Temper and Moderation, 


than your quaint, and refined, and more thinking Men. 
Es Ignorance 


Ignorance is in ſome Degree a good Remedy; a ſtrong 
Amulet againſt Misfortunes; and our Friends (it is very 
manifeſt) are of that Opinion, when they beg of us to 


| forget, and nor to think of them. For what is this bur ro 


drive us hither for Shelter? I confeſs ſuch Advice is Ri- 
diculous, and a mere Jeſt ; for Remembring and Forget- 
ting, are not Things in our own diſpoſal: and all we can 


contribute towards this, is not to torment our ſelves In- 
| duftrioutly ; not to awaken the ſleeping Lyon; and when 


ſuch Reflections offer them ſelves, to ſoften, and counter-work 


them; by Arguments for Patience and Contentedneſs; But 


here our Adviſers play the Surgeon's Part; who when they 
cannot heal the Wound, aſſwage the Pain and Skin over 
the Sore, as well as they can. Thoſe that have adviſed 
People to diſpatch themſelves, when their Sufferings are 
come ro Extremity, and all Hope, all Pofſtbiliry of Amend- 


ment gone, are directiy of the ſame Mind: For what is 


Death bur a State of Srapidity ang Inſenſibility? And 


| thoſe who ſeek a Refuge here, acknowledge Igncrance to 
be their laſt, and moſt effectual Remedy. | 


But now, Wiſdom is an Accompliſhment, of abſclute Ne- 
ceſſity, and univerſal Uſe; all things fall within the Verge 


of its Juriſdiction, and nothing can beexempred, or conceal'd 
from its Cognizance. It rules and firs Supreme in War and 


in Peace; in Publick and in Private; nay, it preſides over 
our Frolicks and Feaſts; our ſollities and Recreations; 
for all theſe ought to be managed with Prudence, and Diſ- 


cretion, and Sobriety. And, where Wiſdom does not inter- 


poſe, all things run into Diſorder and Confuſion. 
Secondly. Learning is Servile, and Mean, and Mechani- 

cal, when put into the Balance with Wiſdom ; It is a bor- 

rowed Excellence, and borrowed with great Importunity 


too. A learned Man is like the Jay in the Fable, tricked up 


and made fine with the Feathers of orker Birds. He ſets him- 
elf off and entertains the World with his Reading; bur this 
is liæe making a Feaſt at another Man's Coſt. Whereas the 
wiſe Man lives upon his Rents, and hath an inexhauſtible Fund 


| of his own : For Wiſdom is a Man's proper Poſſeſſion, an 


Inheritance ſettled upon him by Nature; but culrivared, 


and made Fertile, by Art, and Induſtry, and Exerciſe. © 


Thirdly, The Qualities and Conditions of theſe Two 
are vaſtly Different; more Graceful, more Generous in 
the One, than the Other. Learning is uſual Proud and 
Feeviſh, Captious and Caviling, Arrogant and Preſumptuous, 
Peremp- 
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Peremptory and Bold, Quarrelſome and addicted to Dif. 
putes, IIl- manner d and Indiſcreet. Wiſdom is Modeſt and 
Reſerved, Gentle and Peaceable, free fom a Spirit of Con- 
tradiction, and full of Reſpect. Again, Learning is com- 
moniy Forward and Aﬀected, Unreaſonable and Pretending, 
always thruſting it ſelf in at every Thing, and yer able tg 
do nothing: For it conſiſts not in Action, but in Talk, 
Bur Wildom is full of Efficacy and Activity; it manages 
and governs every thing; and is never troubleſome, ct 
vain ; never Nauſeous or out of Time, 

Thus it appears, that chere is a mighty Difference be. 
tween true Wiſdom, and acquired Knowledge ; and how 
much the one is better and more valuable than the other, 
As much indeed, as a Thing that is indiſpenſably Neceſſ# 
ry, and of general Uſe, Active and Vigorous, and Subſtan- 
tial, Noble, and Virtuous, and Becoming; excels another, 
which is Serviceable but in ſome Caſes, and abſolutely ne- 
ceflary in none; Impotent and Unactive, Mechanick and 
Mean, Preſumptuous and Poſitive, Stiff and Humorſome, 
Captious and Cavilling. . 

Let us now proceed to the other part of this Argu- 
ment, which undertakes to prove, that theſe Two do not 
always go together; nay, that they are generally found 
fingle and aſunder. The Account of this, ſo far as Na- 
ture is concern'd in it, ſeems to be, what hath been for- 
merly explain'd at large; that the Temperaments of the 
Brain, which capacitate and diſpoſe Men to theſe ſeveral 
Accompliſhments, are diſtant and incomparable : For that 
where Memory excels, which qualifies Men for acquired 
Learning, is Moiſt; and the other, where Wiſdom | 
Predominant and Judgment excels, is Dry. This is allo 
hinted ro us, by what the Scriprure mentions to hait 
befallen our firſt Parents; for in the Inſtant that the) 
fixed their Deſires upon Speculative Knowledge, Wiſdom 
forſook them quite; and the Advantages of this kind,whici 
were included in the Original Perfection of Human N- 
ture, were withdrawn. And conſtant Experience ſhews u- 
that the Fate of their Succeſſors is ſtill in Proportion the 
ſame. The Greateſt and moſt Flouriſhing Empires and 

Common-wealths, both Ancient and Modern have bee 
and yet are govern'd by Wiſdom, deſtitute of Scholarſhlp 
both in Civil and Military Affairs. Rome was as Ignotant 
as any other Part of the Worid, for the Firſt Five Hun- 
dred Years; and then was its Acme, both for Virtue 1 

a OL, 2 
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i. lour: when Learning came in, Corruption and Vice, Fa- 
d ctions and Civil Wars entred with it. The moſt glorious 
n- Conſtitution the World ever ſaw, was that of the Lacede- 
n- WW moniangftarnded by Lycurgus. The Gallanteft Men in Story 


were bred under it, and yet they do not ſeem to have made 
any Pretention to Learning, or to expreſs any great Efteem 
for it at that time. This was the Famous School for Vir- 
tue and Wiſdom; and conquered Athens, the moſt res 
| fined City in the World, the Scene of Sciences; the Seat 
of the Muſes, and Store-houſe of Philoſophy; Theſe Ex⸗ 
{ amples are Notorious in Ancient Story. If we deſcend 
| down to our own Times: All thoſe large, wealthy and 
| flouriſhing Kingdoms in the Ea and Weſt Indies, lived 
very well, and wanted neither Grandeur nor Plenty; they 
| never had Learning, nor did they ever feel the want of 
it; nay, they were Ignorant even of Reading and Writing; 
and the knowledge as they have now, hath been purcha- 
ſed at the expence of their Liberty: Beſides that, they have 
learnt to Cheat, and to be Vicious in their Bargain, and 
| ſeveral wicked Arts, never ſo much as mention d amongſt 
them before, Bur indeed, where do we find an Empire, 
for Glory and Succeſs, comparable to that of the Grand 
| Sipnior ? He, like the Lyon of the World, renders himſelf 
Formidable to all his Neighbours ; and is a Check and 
Terror to the Princes and Monarchs of the Earth. And 
yet in this whole Dominion, nothing Reigns ſo Univer- 
ſally, as profound Ignorance of Letters; No Profeſſors of 
Sciences, no Schools, no Allowance to Read for the Pub- 
lick Inſtruction of others; no, not even in Religion it ſelf. 
What then hath contained this State in ſuch excellent Order? 
what hath procur d all itsSucceſſes? what indeed but Prudence, 
and Dicipline, and Conduct? Turn your Eyss now, and ob- 
ſerve thoſe other Kingdoms where Learning hath been in Aus 
thority and Reputation. That of France, for Example, whicli 
ſeems to ſucceed Athens in all irs Glory. The Principal Mini- 
| ters of this Crown, the Conſtables and Marſhals, and Admi- 
rals, and Secretaries of State; through whoſe Hands all Buſi- 
neſs of Moment paſſes; are for the moſt part Perſons of lit- 
[tle or no acquired Learning. And we know that ſeveral 
eminent Law. givers, and Princes, and Founders of Commons 
wealths; have utterly banith'd all Studies of rhis Nature, as 
(the Poiſon arid Plague 6f 4 Nation; ſo did Liciniu, and Va- 
lentinian, ind Mabomet, and an Ancienter and better Man 
than al! theſe; Lycurgit; This is a 8 Proof, that there 


my 
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may be Wiſdom, where there is no acquired Lenrning, Ler 
us next enquire, whether we can find Learning deſtitute of d 
Wiſdom ; and the Inftances of this Parr, are no leſs obvious, MW :;t 
and numerous, than the other. Do but take notice of great d 
part of the Men, who make Learning their Study and Pro- 4 
feſſion, whoſe Heads are full of Ariſtotle, and Cicero, the I 
Philoſophers, and the School-Men, Are there any People + 
in the World more aukward and uncouth in Buſineſs ? I; 
it not a common Proverb, when we ſee a Man Odd and p 
Clumſie, to ſay, He #4 a meer Scholar > One would almoſt MW n. 
think, that they had pored away their Senſes ; and that ex. b 
ceſs of Knowledge had ſtunn d and ftupify'd them. How MW F 
many are there, who would have made excellent Perſons, m 
had they nor ſunk and dwindled into Pedantry ; and had C 
been wiſer Men, if they had traded upon their own Na. +a 
rural Stock, and never fat down to Books at all? and ta 
how many of their own Brethren do we ſee, who never MW a1 
had that Education, and prove much ſhrewder Men, and ce 
better Contrivers, more quick and expert in all manner a 

of Buſineſs ? Take one of your Nice Diſputants, or quain {WW C 
Rhetoricians, bring him into a debate at the next Corpo- 2 
ration, where any Matter of Government, or Civil Intereſt be 
is under Deliberation; put him upon ſpeaking to the Point, MW tr 
and he ſhall Bluſh and Tremble, turn Pale, and Cough, MW a: 
and Hem : But it is Odds, if he ſay any thing to the ir 
Purpoſe. At laſt perhaps, you ſhall have a formal Ha- tt 
rangue; ſome Definitions of Ariftotle, or Quotations out T 
of Tully, with an Ergo at the End of them. And yet at the th 
{ſame Meeting you ſhall have fa dull, plodding Alderman, WW #h 
that chalks up all his Accounts behind the Door; and ca U 
neither write nor read, and yet this Fellow, by ſeeing and U 
knowing the World, ſhall, out of his own Obſervation and to 
Experience, come to better Refolurions, and propoſe mot ¶ fu 
feaſible and proper Expedients, than the ſubtileſt and moſt ar 
refin'd Student of them all. Were Matters indeed ſo ma- ir 
naged, that Men turn'd their Speculation into Practicc A 
and took Care to apply their Reading to the Purpoſes of Hu- g: 
man Life; the Advantage of Learning would be unſpeaka- of 
able; and we ſee how illuſtriouſſy ſuch Perſons ſhine in tie w 
World. And therefore what I have ſaid upon this Occafion, WM pc 
is not to be ſtretched to the Prejudice of Learning in general fic 
bur only ro ſuch a falſe Opinion of it, as depends upon ti ta 
alone for the moſt eligible, and only Qualification of i} m 
Mind of Man; and ſo reſts upon it, and buries it in InaQ''WM de 
vil 
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vity. This the foregoing Inſtances ſhew is very frequently 
done, and a very vulgar Error ; and conſequently they prove 
E the Point, for the Illuſtration of which alone they are pro- 
| duced ; and that is, That this Diſtinction between Wiſdom 
| and Learning is not Imaginary, but grounded upon a real 
Difference; and that in Fact theſe Two do nor always go 
Hand in Hand, nor meet in the ſame Perſon. 
Ihis I deſign to make appear more fully in the following 249; 
| Paragraphs of this Chapter; for J have already promiſed, 
not to content my ſeif with urging bare Matter of Fact, 
bur likewiſe to enter into Reaſon of the Thing. An 
| Enquiry, which I am the more Zealous, and look upon 
my ſelf obliged ro farisfie, that ſo I may prevent any 
| Offence being taken ar the former Reflection; and cut off 
| any Suſpicions, which ſome might be provoked ro enter- 
| tain concerning me, as if I were an Enemy to Learning, 
and thought ir Infignificant and Deſpicable. There is, I 
| confeſs, ground ſufficient for this Queſtion, why Wiſdom 
| and Learning ſhould not go together? for it is a very odd 
Caſe, and ſeems foreign to the Reaſon of the Thing, thar 
| a Man ſhould not be very much the Wiſer, for being a 
better Scholar; fince Learning and Study, is without Con- 
troverſie, the ready Road, and a moſt Excellent Inſtrument 
and Preparation to Wiſdom. Take any Two Men, equal 
in all other Reſpects; let the One be a Man of Letters, 
the Other not ſo, Tis plain, He who hath employed his 
Time in Study, ought to be a great deal Wiſer than 
the other; and it will be expected ſrom him, that he 
ſhould prove ſo : For he hath all the Ad vantages, that the 
| Unlerter'd Man hath; a Natural Capacity, Reaſon and 
and Underſtanding ; and he hath a great deal more beſides 
and too; the Additional Improvements of Reading, which have 
note WE furniſh'd him with the Examples, Directions, Diſcourſes, 
mot and Determinations, of the Greateſt Men that ever were 
ma: in the World. Muſt not this Perſon then be Wiſer, more 
dice Apprehenfive and Judicious, of a more exalted Virtue, and 
Hu- greater Addreſs, chan the other who is altogether deſtitute 
aki of ſuch Helps; Since he hath the ſame Stock w ſet up 
1 the with, and all theſe foreign Aſſiſtances acquired, and tranſ- 
fon. WWF ported to him from all the Quarters of the Univerſe be- 
eral; ſides 2 Since, as one ſays very truly, the Natural Advan- 
u thöß tages, when join'd and ſtrengthened by the Accidental, 
f rin make a Noble ard Compleat Compoſition. And yer, in 
act: deſpight of all our Reaſonings to the contrary, Experience, 
yi 3 and 


21. 


and undeniable Matter ot Fact, give us Ten thouſand In- 
ſtances of it's being otherwiſe. | 

Nov, the true Reaſon and ſatisfactory Anſwer to this 
Doubt, ſtands really thus. That the Methods of Inſtructi- 
on are not well ordered. Books and Places of Publick 
Education furniſn Men with admirable Matter; bur they 


do not imbibe, and uſe it as they ſnould do. Hence it 


is, that vaſt Improvements in Knowledge turn to ſo very 
flender Account: They are Poor in the midft of Plenty; 
and, like Tantalus in the Fable, ſtarved with the Meat at 
their Mouths. When they apply themſelves to Reading, 
the Thing they principally aim ar, is to learn Words more 
than Things; or at leaſt, they content themſelves with a 
very ſlight and ſuperficial Knowledg of Things; and He 


is reputed the beſt Scholar, who hath made the largeft 
Collections, and cramm'd his Memory fulleſt, Thus 


they are Learned, but not with any Care of poliſhing 
their Minds, and forming their Judgments, or growing 


practically Wiſe. Like a Man that puts his Bread in his 
Pocker, and nor in his Stomach ; and if he go on Thus, 


he may be famiſh'd for want of Suſtenance, notwithſtand- 
ing both Pockets are full. Thus they continue Fools, with 
a vaſt Treaſure of Wiſdom in their Brains. They ſtudy 
for Entertainment, or Oſtentation, or Gain, or Applauſe; 
and not for their own true Benefit, and the becoming 
Uleful ro the World. They are living Repertories and 
Common- place Books; and would be rare Compilers of 
Precedents and Reports. Cicero, they tell you, or Ariſtotle, 
or Plato ſays Thus and Thus; but all this while, they ſay 
not one Tutle of their own Obſervation. They are guil- 


ty of two great Faults: One is, that they do not apply 
what they Read to themſelves, nor make ir their own by 
Meditation, Reflection and Uſe; ſo that all this while they 


have nor advanc'd one Step in Virtue; nor are one whit 
more Prudent, more Reſolute and Confirm'd in Goodneſs; 
and thus their Scholarſnip is never digeſted, and incorpo- 
rated with the Soul, but ſwims and floats about in the 


Brain, and conſequently can never nouriſn, or do them any 
manner of Good. The Other is, that in all this Time 
and Trouble, ſo diligently ſpent in heaping together the 


Wealth of other Men, they neglect their own Proper and 


Natural Fund, and let this lie dead, and ruſt upon their 


Hands, for want of Exerciſe, Now, others, who are not 


capable of Study, ha ve nothing but their own Common 


Senſe 
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Senſe and Reaſon ro be intent upon ; and therefore they 
muſt keep it in conſtant Employment. They manure and 
culrivate their little Plat of Ground, and reap a Crop in 
proportion to their Diligence; grow Better and Wiſer, 
more Reſolute and Steady, though not ſo Knowing, or ſo 
Eloquenr, ſo Wealthy, or ſo Celebrated in the World. 
The whole of which Obſervation may be reduced to that 
ſhorr Maxim of an Author to this purpoſe ; That weak and 
little Souls are ſpoiled by Learning, but vigorous and great 
ones are perfected by it. The Former are diverted by it 
from Matters more Weighty and Subſtanrial ; the Larter 
make it only Subſervient ro ſuch, and tranſcribe ir all into 
their own Practice. 


Now, the Method which I would preſcribe for reform. 


ing this unprofitable and ſuperficial Way of Study, is as 
follows. Not to trouble our Heads, and waſte our Time, in 
retaining and treaſuring up other Mens Knowledge; only 
that we may be able to repeat and quote it, and make a Shew 
and Noiſe with it in Company; or elſe to convert it to Gain, 
and ſo employ it to Sordid and Mercenary Purpoſes; but 
to enrich our Minds in good Earneſt, hy making other 
Mens Notions our own : Nor barely to give them Lodging 
and Entertainment in our Souls, and uſe them like Gueſts, 


but to incorporate and tranſubſtantiate them: Not only to 


ſprinkle the Mind with them, but thoroughly to ſoak, and 
drench it; that the Tincture may be taken all over, and 
we may become effectually Wiſe, and Good, and Gene- 
rous and Brave; For if this be not done, what is all 
our Study good for? * Ve muſt not only get Wiſdom, but 
we muſt uſe and enjoy it, if we will do any thing to the Pur- 
poſe. We muſt not do like the Gatherers of Noſegays, 
chat pick up here and there whole Flowers, and after that 
make them up into Noſegays, to ſell or give away; For 
thus unskilful Students do; They get together a Collection 
of good Sayings and Obſervations out of the Books they 
have read; meerly for the Sake of Oſtentation, and co 
put them off in all Company where they come: Bur we 
muſt imitate the Bees, that never take away the Flower 
entire; but fir and brood upon ir, ſuck out the Life, and 
Spirit and Quinteſſence, and eonyerr it into their own Sub- 
itance, and Nouriſnment; and when This is done, they do 
not render it hack again in Thyme, and Marjoram, as they 
— — — — — — 
? Non paranda aobis foliim, ſed fruenda ſapientis eſt. 
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drew it in, but deſtil ir into moſt delicious and excellent 
Honey. Juſt after the lame Manner, We are nor obliged to 
put our ſelves under the Slavery of getting Things by Heart; 
and laying them again by Rote; (which ſome value them. 
ſelves upon, ) nor need we tye up our Attention, to that 
ſuperſtitious Vanity of others, That of remembring preciſely 
the very Paſiage, and Page, and Chapter; ( all which de. 
vours our Time, and our Pains, and is bought very Dear, 
with the Loſs of that which our Minds ſhould principally 
aim ar;) but we ſhould draw our the Marrow and Subſtance 
of our Authors, feed and feaſt our Thoughts upon them; 
deduce Inferences, and form the Judgment, and give the Soul 
quite another Turn; we ſhould bring all Home, and lay it 
cloſe to our Hearts; that it may be entirely of a Piece with 
us, inſtruct our Underſtandings, regulate our Affections, 
direct and incline our Wills, and guide our Conſciences in 
all their practical Determinations and Debates. In a word, 
the Principles of Honeſty and Wiſdom, and Prudence, and 
Perſeverance, which we meer with ſcattered up and down 
in Books, we are to collect inro one entire Body ; and out 
of that, make an Honeſt, Wile, Prudent, and Well-reſol- 
ved Man. So ſays Tacitus upon a like Occafion, * Our 
Intention muſs not be Pomp, and ſhew the Credit of Reputati- 
on of being Book-learned ; but the fitting our ſelves for Ati 
and Buſineſs, and fortifying our Minds againſt any Accident. 
that may happen to us. | CH Ax | 
In order hereunto, there maſt be Care uſed, that a Proper 
and Prudent Choice be made of the Sciences young People 
apply their Studies to. Now thoſe, which Idare rake upon 
me.to recommend, becaule they manifeſtly conduce moſt of 
any, to that ſort of Study which I have here been propound- 
ing, are Natural and Moral Philoſophy; for theſe teach us 
what it is to live, and what to hve Well; and entertain vs 
with the Images and Beauties, both of Nature, and 01 
Virtue; ſhew us what we are, and what we ought to be. 
Under the Heads of Morality I comprehend Poliricks, 
Oeconomicks, and Hiſtory, as well as that which 1s 
more Peculiarly call d Erhicks, All other Studies are in à 
manner Emptineſs and Air, Diverſions to recreate the 
Mind, but not of Weight enough to make them our Bu- 


ſineſs. And therefore we ſhould rake a little of them by the 


— 
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Non ad pompam, nec ad ſpeciem, nec ut nomine magnifica 
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by ; bur theſe we may fix and dwell upon, becauſe They 


| will not fail to ſtick by Us, and amply to reward our Pains. 


This End, to which the Inſtruction of young People ſhould 
be directed, and the ſtating our Compariſon between Wiſdom 


and acquired Learning, hath derain'd us a very great while, 
by Reaton of the Controverſies ariſing upon it. Let us now 
| at length proſecute the other Parts of this Subject, and come 


to thoſe Directions which ſtill remain behind. Now, the 
Manner of either informing one's ſelf, or inſtructing others, 


is very various: For firſt, there are two Ways of Learning, 
the one Verbal ; that is, by Precepts, Inſtructions, and Leſ- 


ſons read, or heard, or explained to us; or elſe by Confe- 


rence and Diſcourſe with able and good Men, thus poliſhing, 


and whetting our Minds upon theirs ; as Iron is brighrened, 


and cleanſed, and ſharpened by the File. This is a very a- 
greeable, and pleaſant, and Natural Courſe. 


The other Method of Inſtruction is by Facts; This is 


what we call Example, and a mighty Advantage may be 


made of it, not only with Regard to thoſe Good and Com- 
mendable Ones, which we ſhall do well carefully ro Copy, 
and conform our ſelves to; but to thoſe likewiſe, that are 
Ill; ſuch as we are obliged to avoid and deteſt, and ſuffer 


no manner of Reſemblance, or Agreement with, Some Diſ- 


poſitions are ſo formed, that they improve abundantly more, 


by this kind of Inſtruction taken from Contraries; and are 
much more dextrous at Declining, than Imitating. This 
is particularly the Method, which publick Juſtice rakes with 


us; It condemns one Malefactor, that he may be a Warn- 


ing, and create Horror in others. And Cato the Elder, uſed 
to ſay, that Miſe Men might learn a great deal more from 
| Fools, than Fools could from Wiſe Men. The Lacedemoni- 


ans, to work in their Children an Abhorrence of Drunken- 
neſs, and draw them off from this beaſtly Vice effectually, 
made their Slayes Drunk; that ſo this Odious and Ridicu- 


lous Spectacle, might leave laſting Impreſſions behind it. 


Now, this Second Way of Learning by Example, is infi- 


nitely the eaſier, and more entertaining of the Two. To 
learn by Precepts is a long and tedious Journey, and carries 


us a great way about; becauſe it coſts us Time and Pains 
to underſtand them; and freſh Labour to remember what 
we do underſtand; and, after all this, the greateſt and moſt 
difficult Part of our Buſineſs, is to be ready and punctual 
in the Practice of what we do remember, So that we can 
not eaſily aſſure our ſelves of reaping the Fruit, which is 
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and ought to be propounded, as the Recompence of our 
Studies in this kind. But now Example and Imitation comes 
Home to us preſently, and does the Work at once; it draws 
us on with greater Eagerneſs and Zeal; it fires us with a 
Noble Emulation, of our Patterns, and encourages us with 
a Proſpect of the ſame Reputation and Advantage, which 
thoſe Good and Gfear Men have already attained to by their 
ſhining Virtues. All Seeds do by Degrees conform to the 
Qualiry of the Soil into which they are tranſplanted ; and 
carry the Reliſh of that which is the natural Growth of rhe 
Place. And thus the Minds and Manners of Men are aſſi- 
mulated and transformed, into the Diſpoſitions, and Habits, 
of the Perſons, whoſe Actions they contemplate, and whoſe 
Company they frequent: For there is an Univerſal Conta- 
gion in Nature, and One thing is daily more and more 
changed, and drawn into a nearer Reſemblance of another, 

Now, theſe Methods of Improvement, both by Verbal 
Precepts, and by Examples, are capable of a farther Diſtin- 
ction: For they are deduc'd and drawn into Practice from 
Excellent Perſons ; who are either now living, by the Be- 
nefit of Converſation, and Mutual Conference, or ſenſible 
Obſervation ; or elſe from ſuch as are already dead, by 
reading of Books, and ſuch Accounts, as Hiſtory delivers 
to us concerning them. 4, 

The Former, of holding a Correſpondence with the Living, 
is the more Lively, and Vigorous, and Natural. This in. 
deed is a very Profitable Exerciſe ; much in requeſt among 
the Ancients, and eſpecially in Greece; but then it is acci- 
dental and uncertain; it depends upon another, and you 
cannot always enjoy it, when you would. It is alſo Diffi- 
cult and Rare, for a Man cannot every where meet with 
Perſons proper for it, and leſs yet can he enjoy them ſuffi- 
ciently to improve by. This again is capable of being pra- 
ctiſed, either about Home, or at a greater Diſtance, by travel- 
ling and viſiting foreign Countries. And that is an Advan- 
tage, I confeſs, very conſiderable, provided a Man make the 
moſt of it: For the End of Travelling, is not to entertain 
_ our ſelves with fine Sights, or to bring back an Account of the 
Buildings, or Grottos, or Fountains we ſee abroad; but to 
ſtudy the Natives, and obſerve their different Humours, and 
Manner of Living, their Vices and Virrues, their Laws and 
Cuſtoms, their private Conduct, and publick Conſtitutions. 
This is a moſt agreeable, and a moſt profitable Way of 
Education in all Reſpects ; It contributes much to Health, 
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by keeping the Body in Motion and Moderate Exerciſe, a 
due Medium between Idleneſs and Fatigue: And it keeps 
the Mind in continual Employment too, by preſenting new 
and ſtrange Objects ro it every Day; and provoking it to 

roper Obſervation and Reflexions from them; and parti- 
cularly to the drawing Compariſons between theſe freſh and 
foreign Matters, and what we had ſeen and were acquainted 


with before. And indeed there is no better School of Life 


in the World, than the ſeeing continually ſo many different 


Tempers and Ways of living; contemplating the Beauty 
of Nature in all her different Forms, and out of all theſe, 


to pick and cull that, which may complete and adorn our 


con Converſation. 


The other Sort of Correſpondence is kept up with the 


Dead by the Help of Books; and this is more ſure and 
| conſtant to us. We have it in our own Diſpoſal, and can go 
into this Company when we will; and beſides, it is more 
ſuitable to the Circumſtances of moſt Men, becauſe the 


Trouble and Expence is much eaſier, than in the former 


Caſe. They who now how to make a good Uſe of this, 


may reap infinite Advantage and Satisfaction from it. It 


| diſcharges us from the Burden of a troubleſome Idleneſs ; 


fills up the void Spaces of Leiſure ; and leaves no Room 


for any Complaint of Time hanging upon our Hands; It 
* draws us from the vain and tormenting Imaginations of 
a roving Mind; and diverts the Uneaſineſs of any Affairs 
or Accidents from without, which are apt to diſtract and 
| perplex our Thoughts, when they find us out of Buſineſs, 
and at Liberty to attend them: Ir is a powerful Preſerva- 


tive againſt Vice; not only by the Force of the Arguments 


and Inſtructions it furniſnes us with, to oppoſe and ſubdue 
it, but by keeping us out of Harm's Way, and at a di- 


ſtance from the Temptation: It miniſters Comfort, and 


marvellous Relief in our Calamities and Sufferings; but 


then it muſt be acknowledged withal, that it only contri- 
butes to the Health and Good Conſtitution of the Mind ; 
for this is a Sedentary Life, it keeps the Body out of Ex- 


erciſe; and, if purſued with great Vehemence and con- 


ſtant Application, waſtes its Strength, impairs its Vigour 
and Complexion, and diſpoſes it to Melancholy, and Piſ- 


| cales, 


The nexr thing to be done is to give ſome Directions con- 
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making his Care Succeſsful. This Head conſiſts of ſeveral 
Parts. The Firſt Advice I ſhall give upon it is, Thar he would 
frequently confer with his Charge; ask him Queſtions, and 
pur him upon giving his own Opinion, upon every freſh 
Occaſion or Object, that offers ir ſelf to his Conſideration, 
This J am afraid is but roo oppoſite to the manner of pro- 
ceeding generally in uſe ; the Maſter talks All, and teaches 
his Children in a Dogmatical Way; thus pouring his own 
Notions into their Heads like Water into a Veſſel; ſo that 
They in the mean whilc have nothing to do but to keep 
their Ears open, and are purely paſſive in the whole Mat- 
ter. This is certainly a very Ill Cuſtom. * The Authority 
af the Teacher, and his taking fo much upon himſelf, is a com- 
mon and a mighty Hindrance to the Improvement even of the 
maſt diligent Scholar, Their Apprehenſion ſhould be awakened 
and warmed by ſtarting of Poubts, and requiring an Ac- 
count of what we have infuſed into them; and they ſhould 
likewiſe be indulged in the ſame Liberty of asking us Que- 
ftians, and putting Caſes, informing themſelves, and opening 
their own Way. If we never allow them to come in for 
a Share of the Diſcourſe, all we ſay to them will be to 
little Purpoſe ; Our Scholar only gives us the Hearing, and 
that ſometimes but Coldly and Negligently neither; but 
as to any Application or Improvement, he troubles not him- 
ſelf, nor is at all Zealous about it; becauſe this a Matter 
hich he is not called upon for, nor concern'd to bear a 
Part in the Conyerſation. Nor is it enough in this Caſe, 
that we make them deliver their Opinions, except we 
moreover require them to allege their Reaſons, and ob- 
lige them to argue in Defence of it: For this is the Way 
to prevent their talking without Book, and by Rote; This 
will make them Heedful and Attentive, Cautious what 
they ſay, and conſiderate before they ſpeak; and, for their 
better Encouragement to confer with us freely, we muſt 
commend, and make the beſt of what they ſay; and where 
the Performance falls ſnort, we muſt accept the Endeavour 
very graciouſly. This Method of Inſtruction by way of 
Queſtions, was admirably put in practice by Socrates, who 
was indeed the greateſt Maſter in it of all the Philoſophers ; 
and we ſee all along in Plato, by what a Chain and Mu- 
tual Connexion of Enquiries, he led Men gently up to the 
Truth; and by inſenſible Degrees gain d his Point upon rhe 
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Objectors. Bur indeed a much Greater than Socrates hath 


| ſer us a Pattern in it; Even our Bleſſed Lord, who, with 
| inimitable Prudence,appealed to Men's own Senſe and Judg- 
ment; and as he ſometimes taught his Diſciples, ſo did 
be at others confure his Adverſaries out of their own 
Mouths. Now theſe Queſtions and Conferences need not 
always be confin d to ſuch Subjects, as the Attainments of 
Memory, or Fancy, or what we call acquired Knowledge 


are concern d in; but may (indeed they ought much ra- 


i ther to) be extended to ſuch as are Tryals of the Judg- 


ment, and ſound Senſe. So that no ſort of Subjects, will 
be excluded ; for all, even the leaſt and moſt inconſiderable, 
are capable of being employed ro very good Purpoſe. The 
Negligence of a Servant, the Folly of a Child, the Moroſe- 
neſs and Ill- nature of a Clown, the Sports or Plays of Boys, 
the Talk at Table; forthe Excellency and Buſineſs of Judg- 
ment does by no means conſiſt in the Management or De- 
termination of Weighty or Sublime Matters only, but in 
paſſing a true and right Deciſion, and ſetting a juſt Va- 
lue upon all manner of Things, be they Great or Small, 
Trivial or Important: It is not the Condition of the Sub- 
ject, but the Truth, and Pertinency of what is reſolved, 
and ſaid upon it, that proves the Perſon to be Judicious. It 
will be very convenient therefore to let him deliver his 
Opinion of Men and Actions; but, to be ſu:e, always to 
ſay ſome what in Juſtification of his Opinion; and to ler 
nothing paſs without ſome Reflexion, and the Inducements, 
which move him to think thus rather than otherwiſe: For 
this will have a wonderful Influence in the directing his 
Conſcience, and practical judgment; which is of all other Fa- 
culties moſt neceſſary to be cultivated and ſex right; becauſe, 
if this happen to go amiſs, all our Actions which reſult from 
ts Determination, muſt conſequently be Irregular, Cyrus 
nis Turor in Xenophon took this Courſe ; and propounded 
the following Matter of Fact for an Exerciſe and Leſſon 
to his Pupil. A great Boy having a ſhort Coat, gave ir to 
one of his Play-fellows, who was leſs than himſelf, and 
cook away his Coar in Exchange, which was larger, and 
coo big for the right Owner: Now, the Thing required of 
Cyrus was to deliver his Judgment upon this Matter. Cyrus 
his Opinion was, that the Matter was very well ordered, 


and much better than before; for now both the Boys were 


fitted to their Turn, whereas, till that Exchange was made, 


neither of them was ſo. His Tutor rebuked him very 
tharply for ſo raſn and unjuſt a Judgment; for that he had 


only 
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only confidered the Convenience of rhe Thing, and nor the 


| Righr and Merits of the Cauſe ; fince Juſtice is of ſo 


much greater Conſequence, that the other ought not t0 
be pur into the Balance with it; nor muſt a Man's Proper. 
ty beinvaded, wpon the Prerence of giving ſomewhat that 
its fitter for his Circumſtances in the ſtead of ir. This now 
is an excellent Way of informing them. Again, when they 
repeat or quote any thing out of their Books; as Cicero, or 
Arzſtotle, or the like, this Task ſhould be impoſed, not 
merely for the ſake of retaining it in their Memories, but 
to faſten it in their Minds, and give them a true Take of it, 
and enable them to judge of it themſelves. And, in order 
to this, he ſhould take ir under all its different Appearances, 
turn and examine it every way; and be taught to apply it 
to ſeveral Subjects. It would be a Matter of very Imall 
Conſequence, for a Youth to tell a Story, of Cato's killing 
himſelf, for fear of falling into the Hands of Cæſar; or how 


Brutus and Caſſius engaged in the taking Ceſar off; this is 


23s 


the leaſt Parc of the Improvement ſuch Hiſtorical Narra- 
tions are capable of furniſhing, The main Point is, to call 
thele Men before him, to Arraign, and Try, and Sentence 
them for theſe Actions; whether they did well or ill; whe- 
ther they conſulted the Publick Good, and behaved them- 
ſelves like true Patriots; what Prudence, and Juſtice, and 


Courage, there was in theſe Inſtances; and wherein theſe 


Excellencies exerted, or their contrary Qualities betrayed 
themſelves, Laſtly, In all the Queſtions, and Conferences, 
he ought to take Care, thar bis Charge proceed according 
to Truth; that he be taught to expreſs him properly, and 
dertinently; to reaſon juſtly; and to exerciſe his Practical 
udgment of Things, which is an Excellence and Accom- 
iſnment infinitely to be preferred before any the niceſt 
zubtilties ofthe moſt refined ſpeculative Knowledge. And 
in ſuch Exerciſes as theſe, no Doubt ſnould be left unſatis- 


fi ed; no Point ſuffer d to paſs off imperfectly diſcuſs d; no 
Connivance given to lame and ſuperficial Accounts of 


Things, the little Shiftings of an Argument, or the calling 
of an other Cauſe; but the Scholar muſt be preſt home; 
carried to the Bottom of all thar is propounded ; kept cloſe 
to the Matter in Hand; that ſo he may be a perfect Maſter 
of what he undertakes, and have ſolid and ſubſtantial 
Grounds for the Opinions he entertains. PETE = 
Secondly, He ought to train his Pupil up vo a becoming 


Curioſity, and a Deſire to know eyery Thing his Condition 
ag Pete to now every Thing his Sonar 
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is capable of. Thar ſo he may always have his Mind in- 

| tent, and his Wits about him; applying himſelf ro weigh 

and conſider Critically all that is jaid or done in his Com- 

@ pany ; taking nothing at firſt View, without Reflexion, and 

a Second Examination of it privately in his own Thoughts. 

And not only ſo, but with Modeſty and Temper to inform 

himſelf, and conſult others, in Matters both of Right, and 

of Fact. It is a common Proverb, That he who never a 

| Queſtions, will never be a Wiſe Man; that is, if a Man's 

Mind be not kept ſtirring, it will ruſt and mould; and 

nothing but conſtant Uſe and Exerciſe can cleanſe and 

# brighren it. Now, whatever of this Kind falls under his 

| Conſideration, ſhould be managed to the beſt Advantage; 

applyed and brought home to himſelf; diſcourſed and ad- 

uiled upon with others; and that, whether it be ſomes. 

what already paſt, to diſcover what Defects there were, and 

which were the falſe Steps in it; or whether it be ſome- 

Vhhat future, that he may govern himſelf regularly; be warned 

of any Hazards and Dangers that attend what he goes about; 

and prevent Miſcarriages and Inconvenience, by growing wiſe 

in Time, Children ſhould never be left to their own idle 

Fancies, to dare and trifle alone; For their Age and Capa- 

city, not being of it {elf able ro furniſh Noble Matter of 

Thought, will certainly dwindle into Vanity, and feed up- 

on Impertinencies and Whimſies of a Size with their Ima- 

ginations. They ſhould therefore be kept in conſtant Em- 

ployment; to exerciſe and give them a Manly Way of 

thinking; and particularly to beger and excite this inqui- 

ſitive Humour, and eager Appetite of Knowledge, which 

vill be ſure to keep their Souls always awake and bufie, 

and by inſpiring them with a Noble Emulation, be Eter- 

| nally putting forward to freſh and larger Attainments. And 

this Curiofity, if qualified, as I have here deſcribed it, will 

neither be Vain and Fruitleſs in it ſelf, nor Troubleſome or 

Urmannerly to any, they converſe with, | 

S Thirdly, Another neceſſary Care in the Inſtructing of 8 

Children is, To frame and mould their Minds, after the 5 

Model of Univerſal Nature, taking the World at large for 

& our Pattern; to make the Univerſe their Book, and whats 

ever Subject lies before them, ro draw it in full Propor- 

tion, and repreſent the ſeveral Opinions and Cuſtoms, which 

do, or ever have prevailed with regard to it. The Greats 

eſt and moſt excellent Perlons have always had the freeſt 

and moſt enlarged Souls: For this indeed ſtrengthens and 
confirms the Mind ; delivers it from Wonder and Surpriſe 
| and 
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and fixes it in Reaſon and Reſolution; which is the higheſt 
Point of Wiſdom. This Particular, and the Benefits of it, 
as well as the Abſurdity and great Uncaſineſſes of the Con- 
rrary hath been fo largely inſiſted upon heretofore, that! 
ſhall omit what mighr be ſaid more upon it here ; adding 
only this Obſervation, That ſuch a large and univerſal Spi- 
rir muſt be the Buſineſs and Acqueſt of early Application, 
and Diligence in the Maſter ; before the Prepoſſeſſions of his 
Native Gountry and Cuſtoms have taken too faſt hold up. 

on his Scholar; and when he is ripe for Travelling and 
Converſation, that which will contribute moſt to the per. 
fecting him in this Diſpoſition, is going abroad; conferring 
much with Foreigners; or, if that cannot be, yet inform- 
ing himſelf at Home, by reading ſuch Books as give Ac- 
count of Travels into remote Parts of the World, and 
contain the Hiſtories of all Nations. | 
Laſtly, Children ought to be taught berimes not to ſwal- 
low things at a venture, nor receive any Opinions upon 
Truſt, and the bare Authority of the Perſon who delivers 
them; but to ſeek and expect all the Evidence that can 
be had, before they yield their Aſſent. The contrary Eaſi. 
neſs of Mind, is to ſuffer one's ſelf to be led about hood- 
wink d; to renounce the Uſe of Reaſon quite, and ſubmit 
to the Condition of Brutes, whoſe Buſineſs is only to know 
their Driver, and go as they are directed: Let every Thing 
therefore be fairly propounded ; let the Arguments on eacł 
Side be ſtated, and ſet in their true Light, and then let 
him chooſe, as Judgment ſhall determine him. If he be ata 
Loſs, which Side he ſhould incline to, let him deliberate 
longer, and doubt on; ſuch a diſtruſt and uncertainty of 
Mind is an excellent Sign; more Safe, more Promiſing than 
a raſn Confidence, which reſolves Right or Wrong, and 
thinks it ſelf always ſure, though ir can give no reaſon why, 
The Perplexities and Dilemma's of a cautious and conſide- 
rate Part, are much to be preferred before even the true 
Determinations that are made in a Hear, and by Chance. 
Bur then, as the Youth ſhould be taught always to practiſe 
upon his own Judgment, ſo ſhould he learn likewiſe to 
have a Modeſt Diffidence of his Abilities 5 and when any 
Difficulty interpoſes, or the Reſolution is of great Conle- 
quence, to conſult thoſe, who are proper to be adviſed with, 
and never venture to come to a feremptory Determinati- 
on, merely upon the Strength of his own reaſoning. For, 


As the being able to examine and compare Things !s 
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one Argument of Sufficiency, ſo 1s the calling in Help ano« 
ther; and the refuſing to reſt upon one's own ſingle Opt. 
nion is no Reflexion upon our Wiſdom ; No Diſparage- 


| ment to. what we think alone, but rather the quite con- 


trary. 
Next after the Soul of Children, Parents are obliged to 


Seaſons, but muſt go along with the Former; and only 
differs in this, that, though we ought to expreſs a conſtant 
Care and Concern for both, yer we are nor obliged to 
have that Concern equal for both. Bur, ſince Nature hath 
united theſe T'vo into One and the ſame Perſon, we muſt 
contribute to the Good of each by our joynt Endeayours. 
Now, the Care of the Body will be moſt profitably expreſt, 
not in the indulging its Appetites, or treating it tenderly (as 
the Generaliry of thoſe, who pretend to retined Education 
do;) but by utterly abandoning all Softneſs and effemi- 
nate Nicety in Cloths and Lodging, Meat and Drink; to 
give it plain and hearty Nouriſnment; a ſimple and whole- 


| fome Diet; conſidering the Convenience of Health and Di- 
| geſtion, more than the Pleaſures and Delicacy of the Palate : 
| To ſupport it in a Condition of Strength, capable of ſup- 


porting Labour and Hardſhip ; and occordingly inure it to 
Heat and Cold, Wind and Weather; That ſo the Muſcles 
and Nerves, as well asthe Soul, may be fortified for Toll ; 
and by that, for Pain; for the Cuſtom of the Former, 
hardens us againſt the Latter. In a Word, to keep the Bo- 


| dy Vigorous and Freſh ; and the Appetite and Conftitutign 


indifferent to all ſorts of Meats, and Taſts: For the ſebe- 
ral Parts of this Advice, are by no means ſo inſignificant, 
as they may ſeem. It were enough to ſay, that they con- 


| duce mightily to the preſervingand confirming our Health; 


bur thar is not all; for the Benefit extends beyond our own 
Perſons, and the Publick is the better for them; as they 


enable and qualifie Men for the enduring Fatigues, and ſo 


fit them for Buſineſs, and the Service of their Country. 
It is now Time to apply our ſelves to the Third Branch 


ofthis Duty, which contains a Parents Care of his Chil- Direct ions 
drens Manners ; in which, Soul and Body both are very!“ Man- 
highly concern d. Now, this Care conſiſts of Two Parts ; . 
The preventing Ill Habits, and cultivating Good Ones. 
The Former is the more Neceſſary, and requires rhe more 
diligent Attention of the Two. And this is a Buſineſs, 

| which 
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take Care of their Bodies; and this is not to be deferr'd Advice fer 
any more than the other. It hath no diſtinct and ſeparate 
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which ought tõ be begun very early indeed, a Man car 
cardly ſer about it roo ſoon : For Vicious Diſpoſitions grow 
into Habits apace ; ſo that the Corruption of Nature is ſure 
to be beforehand with us; and, if theſe things be not ſti. 
fled in the Birth, it is very difficult Dealing with them 
afterwards. I ſuppoſe, I need not ſay, that this Endeavour 
ought to be Univerſal, and bend it ſelf againſt all Vice 
without Exception: But tome there are, which I ſhall men- 
tion, and recommend the ſubduing of more eſpecially, be- 
cauſe they are more incident to that Condition of Life, and 
therefore more formidable than the reſt. 

The Firſt is Lying, a pitiful Poor- ſpirited Vice; the Cha- 
racter of Slaves, and Cowards, the moſt ungenteel Quality 


| 
| 
that can be, and certain Indication of a baſe, degenerate, 
and timorous Soul; but more particularly, fit to be cau- f 
tion'd againſt in this Place; becauſe harſh Methods, and ri. 1 
gorous Severities in the Education of Children, very often 4 
right them into it at firſt, and lay the Seeds of Fear and b 
Falſhood for their whole Lives. 0 
The Second is an Aukward Baſhfulnefs, which puts them \ 
upon hiding their Faces, hanging down their Heads, bluſh- a 
ing and looking out of Countenance, when they are ſpoken . 
to; makes them incapable of bearing any ſort of Correcti- 1 
on, or the leaſt angry Word, without being difordered, L 
and put quite out of Humor. A great deal of this is ow- # 
ing to the Natural Weakneſs and Tenderneſs of their Minds; 1 
bur this Infirmiry muſt be corrected by Study and Applica- \ 
tion; by learning them to bear Admonition and Rebukes, , 
uſing them to ſee Company; and fortifying them with a n 
becoming Aſſurance and Preſence of Mind, _ | 
_ Thirdly, All Affectation and Singularity in their Dreſs, 7 
their Mein, their Gait, their Geſtures, their Speech, and = 
every other Parr of Behaviour. Making their Deportment 0 
and Converſation Maſculine, and free; eaſie and uncon- ch 
ſtrained : For Affectation is a ſure Sign of Vanity, and in- b 
ordinate Deſire of recommending themſelves by doing ſome- 15 
what particular, and out of the common Road ; and is ex- A 
treamly Nauſeous and Offenſive to all Companies; it dif- b 
pleaſes even where it labours to oblige; and cafts a Blemiſh G 
upon our beſt Actions and kindeſt Intentions. * A Man 1 
may be Wiſe without Oſtentation, and ſhould labour to be ſo; v 
without giving Prejudice or Offence. = 


* Licet fapere fine pompa fine invidia. 
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But eſpecially, They muſt check and utterly. baniſn all 
Anger, and Peeviſhnels, and Spite, and Obſtinacy. And 
in order hereunto. It will be. a good Rule to ſcttie a Reiq 

lution, never to gratifie Children when they are ü 
nor give them any thing they cry and are putragious for. 
To make them ienſib e betimes, that thele Arts win never do 
them ſervice; and are therefore unprofitabie, as well as un- 
becoming. Another neceſſary Courle to this purpoſe will 
be, never to Flatter, or wheedie, or careis them in their 


querul us Humours; for Fondnels and Indulgence, which 


is blameabie at all times, is of moſt dangerous conſequence 
at ſuch times as theſe: This ablolutely ruins them to a In- 
rents and Purpoſes, encourages them to be Faiſionate and 
Sullen, if they have not what they ask for, and renders 
them at length Obitinate and Headftrong, Intractalle and 


Iaſolent: For, *: Nothing diſpaſes Men more to, extravagant 
Paſſion and Reſentment, than the being bumour d and cocker d 
in their Infancy ; and the greateſt part of thoſe Frerful, Ex- 


ceprious, and Self conceited Qualities, which render Con- 
yerlatian ſo difficult, and ſo full of Cavils, as we find it, 
are owing. moſt certainly to a Failure in this part of Edu- 
cation. The Niceneſs and Tenderneſs they have been us d 
with in their Intancy, and the Unreaſonable Compliances 
with their Paiſions then, have abſolutely broke their Tem- 


pers, and make them Whimſical and Jealous, Furious, and 
Domineeriog all their Life- long; They expect, becauſe 


Mothers and Nurſes have done it to my young Maſter and 
Miſs, and that all the World ſhou'd ſubmit to their Hu- 
tours when they come to be Men and Women. 
But it is not ſufficient to clear the Soil of Weeds and Bry- 
ars, except you ſow'ir'with good Seed; and therefore at the 
ſame time you root out Ill Habits, Care muſt be taken to 
implant good ones. The firſt and moſt important part 
Whereof is, to Infuſe into them, and rake care they be 
throughly ſeaſon d with a becoming Reverence, and awful 
Fear of God] learning them to tremble at his infinite and 
incomprehenſible Majeſty; to adwire and adore the Perfe- 
ction of his Holineſs; to rake his Name into their Mouths 
bur very ſeldom ; and when they do, to mention it with 
Gravity and great Reſpect ; to diſcourſe of his Power, his 
Wisdom, his Eternal Eſſence, his Will, bis Word, and his 
Works, not indifferent, and upon every Occaſion, but with 


loch Seriauſneſs and Submiſſion, ſuch Modeſty and Hu- 
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Nihil magis reddet Iracundos, quom Educatio mollis & 
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mility; and at Scaſons ſo proper, that all the World may 


perceive we have due Dread, and a conſtant Awe of that Be. 
ing, Which we rake care to treat ſo very reſpectfully. Not 
to ute themſelves to diſpute upon Religion, or call the My- 
ſteries of it into Queſtion ; but reſign their Underſtandings 
to the Oracles of God, and be content to believe the Scri- 
ptures, in ſuch a Senſe as che truly Catholick Church hath 
embrac d, and commanded to be taught and receiv'd. 

In the Second Place, The Spirit of Children ſnould be 
ſtrengthen'd and confirm'd by Ingenuity and Frankneſs of 
Temper, Opennels and Eaſineſs of Converſation, Candor 
and Integriry'; and eſpecially they ſnou'd be fix'd in the Fit- 
neſs and the Neceſſity of Virtue, and ſo made reſolute and 
zealous in Juſtice and Goodneſs, deaf and inflexible to eve- 
ry thing which is Vicious and Diſhonourable. Thus the 
Youth muſt by degrees be brought to embrace and ſtick to 
Virtue, upon a true and ſolid Principle; for its Own ſake, 
and real Excellence, and exact Congruity to the Dictates of 
uncorrupt Reaſon, and nor be induc'd meerly by the force 
of Fear, or Intereſt, or ſome other Conſideration ſo flaviſh 
and mercenary, that it cannot deſerve a Name ſo Noble as 
Virtue. © Theſe two Directions are principally for a Man's 
private uſe, and centre in his own proper Benefit. 
The Third regards other People, and hath a more imme- 
diate tendency to fit him for, and render him eaſie and agree- 
able in Company. And to this purpoſe you muſt uſe all 
means poſſible, for rhe Sweetning his Temper, reach him 
Rules ot Civility and Complaiſance, and ſhew him the 
Deference that ought to be paid ro all Qualities ; let him 
know how to make himſelf acceptable; how far it is fir to ac- 
commodate himſelf to other People's Humours; and ſub- 
mir to their Manner, Alcibiadess peculiar Excellence was 
faid ro lie in this obliging Eaſineſs of Humour: And Ari- 
Hippus was a Man of perfect Addreſs; ſo far from Moroſe- 
nels, or ſuffering the Study of Philoſophy to fowre him, 
that Horace takes notice of Rim as à Perſon ſo debonnaite 


£ 


and he was never at a Loſs. 


and well-taſhion'd, that every thing he did, became him, 
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A Fortune fitted Ariſtippus wei, 
Aiming at Greater, pleas d with what befel. Creech. 


Omnes Ariſtippum decuit color, & ſtatus, & res, &c 
Hor, Ep. XVII. e Wer e 
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{ation, as to be capable of keeping all manner of Company, 
but ler him chooſe and frequent none bur ſuch as are vir- 
tuous and good. Let him abſtain from Vice, not upon 


Compulſion only, out of Fear, or Ignorance, bur out of 


Inclination and Choice, For 4 There is a great deal of dif- 
ference between refuſing to be Wicked, and not daring, or not 
knowing how to be ſo. | LL FE 


The Fourth Virtue I deſire to have early ingrafted into the 


Minds of young People, is Modeſty. This will preſerve g 


34 
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Let your young Charge be ſo much a Maſter of Conyer- 


IL 


them from that Forwardneſs which puts them upon Con- Chap. 9. 


tradition and Diſpute, and attacking all they come near. 


With ſome Perſons it is never proper for us to engage at all; 


as thoſe particularly, whoſe Quality is much above, or very 


much below our own; whether the Difference lie in Birth, 


or Riches, or Honour, or Parts, or Characters; Theſe can 


never be a fir Match for us at any time. Bur indeed, thoſe 
that are ſo, ſhou'd not be encounter d at All Times, nor upon 


All Occaſions ; not fora trifling Circumſtance, an improper 
Expreſſion; in ſhorr, What is of little Moment in it ſelf, 
or little or no Concern to us, will not juſtifie our wrangling 


for it. To let nothing go without putting in an Exception to 


it, is ill-manner'd, impertinent, and troubleſome: Bur even 
in thoſe things that are worth a Diſpute, to be opinionative 


and peremptory, warm and violent, clamorous and loud, is 


as much a Breach of this Virtue; for Modeſty teaches Men 
to be Meek and Gentle, Moderate and Condeſcending; it 
cannot be reconcil'd with a poſitive dogmatical way of Talk 
with an abounding in our own Senſe, and a Reſolution not 


to be convinc d: But it yields the Point when it is no longer 


defenſible; and, as it never Diſputes for Oſtentation, or 
or Diſpuring's ſake, ſo it hath a juſt Deference to the Per- 
ſon, and his contrary Opinion; it preſerves Decency and 
good Manners ; allows all that can poſſibly be granted, 
and takes Care to ſoften the Oppoſition of that which Judg- 


ment will not ſuffer it to allow. But of this I have ſpoken 


in another Part of this Treatiſe already; and therefore ſhall 
diſmiſs the Subject at preſent, and with it Three parts of 
that Duty whinh Parents owe to their Childrrn. 

The Fourth and Laſt part of this Duty concerns the Af. 


a 


ſection they ought to bear towards their Children, and the Poternal 
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| manner of treating and converſing with tliem when they are Afection. 
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grown tip, and the former Rules have had their defir'd Ef. 
fect. Now we need not be told that the Affection between 
Parents and Children is natural and reciprocal. But it is 
ſtronger and more natural on the Parent's fide; becauſe 
this is the ſtreight Courſe of Nature, carrying on the Life, 
and promoting the Succeſſion of Mankind by à Deſcent of 
a righr Line; whereas that of Children are only by way of 
Rebound and Reflection, and conſequently cannot move ſo 
vigorouſly back again, as the former does forward, This 
indeed ſeems rather to be the Paying of a Debt, and the Senſe 
and Return of Kindneſſes receiv'd, than free, and natura) 
and pure Love. Beſides, He that firſt does the Kindnels, 
loves more than the Perſon who is paſſive, and receives it: 
And therefore the Parent, who is the firſt Mover, loves more 
vehemently than he is belov'd again. Of this Aſſertion there 
are many Arguments to aſſure us. Every Thing is fond of 
Exiſtence, and Exiſtence proves itſelf by Exerciſe and Acti- 
on. Now whoever does Good to another, does after {ome 
fort exiſt in that Perſon ; and he who gives Being, maniteſt- 
ly lives and acts in that Reing which is propogated by him. 
He that does a Kindneſs, does a noble and generous Thing; 
but he who receives ir, hath not the ſame to allege. Fot 
the Virtue is the proper Quality of the Fitſt ; bur the Pro- 
fir and Advantage is pecul iar to the Second. Now Virtue, 
we know, is rooted in the Nature of the Thing, and conſe- 
quent]y is a more worthy and amiable, a more firm and per- 
manent Quality, than that of Advantage can poſſibly be; 
for this is additiona}, occaſional, and accidental only; it may 
quickly vaniſh into nothing, and take it ſelf away. Again, 
Ware fond of thoſe Things that are obtain'd with Dif- 
ficulty and Expence Fe 5 dear to us, which coſts us dear, 
ſays the Proverb, But the Bringing Children into the 
World, the Cheriſhing, Maintaining, and Educating them, 
are infinitely more troubleſome for Parents to beſtow, than it 
is poitible ro be to Children to receive theſe Advantages. 

Bur this Love of Parents is capable of a very juſt Diſtin- 
ction; ard tho' there be two different ſorts of it, yet thus fat 
they agree, that both are Natural. The Firſt is purely and 
entirely ſo; little, if at all removed from that which we 

commonly call Izſtinct in Brutes; for they partake of it a5 
well as we. This diſpoſes Parents to a ſtrange Tendernels 
for their Children, even at the Breaſt, and in the Cradle, 
and gives the firſt Infant Cries and Complaints, a wondrous 
Powerof moving Compaſſion, and piercing their very = | 
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This likewiſe inſpires an unaccountable Fondneſs and De- 
light in them ; while as yer they are only capable of divert- 
ing us, and as meer Play-things, as thole Wax and Paiſter- 
Babies, which themſelves are ſhortly to be entertain'd wich- 
al. Now this Affection is not ſtrictly and properly Hu- 
man : Nor ought a Man, enrich'd with an Endowment ſo 
noble as Reaſon, to ſuffer himſelf to be thus enſlav d to 
Nature, after the manner of Beaſts that know no better; 
bur rather that he ſhould be led by theſe Motions of the 
Soul, and follow them freely, with all that Temper and 


| Fvenneſs, which Judgment and Confideration ſhould in- 


ſpire ; for theſe ſhould preſide over Nature, and moderate 
its Aﬀections, reducing all to the Meaſures and Guidance 


of Reaſon. But now the other ſort is agreeable ro Thele, 


and conſequently more Human and worthy of us, This 
inclines us to love our Children more or leſs, as they are 
more or leſs attracting and deſerving our Affection; to riſe 
in This as theſe tender Plants of ours Bloſſom and Bud 

and in proportion to the early Dawnings and brighter Foe 
ſtronger Shining of Wir and good Senſe, Virtue and Goods 


neſs in them. Some Parents there are, who ſeem wonderful. 


ly tranſported with the firſt Appearances of this kind, but loſe 


the Satisfaction ſoon after, becauſe the Charge of maintain» 
ing them at firſt, is no great Matter; but that of the Educa» 
tien, which muſt improve and finiſh them, and bring Cre. 
dit to their Natural Gifts, is grievous and inſupportable, 


This looks as if they grudg'd their Children the Honour and 


Happinels of growing wiſer and better, and were ſorry that 
they anſwer the End of their Creation; a Folly ſo abſurd, 
ſo infinitely unreaſonable, that we may juſtly call them 
brutiſh and inhuman Fathers, who are guilty of ir. 

Nou in purſuance of this Second and properly Paternal 
Affection, Parents ſnould by all means admit their Children, 
ſo ſoon as they are capable of it, to keep them Company: 
They ſnould make them a competent Allowance, ſit for the 


Rank and Condition of them and their Family; ſhpuld en- 
ter them into Buſineſs, and let them ſee the World; confer 


and conſult with them about their own Private Affairs, com- 
municate their Deſigns, their Opinions to them, not only as 
their Companions, but their Friends, and not keep them in 


Darkneſs, and Strangers to things which they have ſo great 


an Intereft in; Theſe ſhould conſent to, and even conde- 


ſcend ro aſſiſt in their becoming and innocent Diverſions, as 


Occaſions ſhall offer, and ſo far 7 of theſe things can 
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conveniently be done; bur ſtill fo as to preſerve all due re- 
gard to their own Authority, aud the Character of a Parent. 
For certainly ſuch prudent Referves may be us d in this 
Caſe, as would in no degree diminiſh That; and yet abun- 
dantly condemn that ſtern and auſtere, that magiſterial and 
imperious Countenance and Carriage, which never lets a 
Child hear one mild Word, nor ſee one pleaſant Lock. Men 
think it now below them to hear of the Relation, and dif. 
dain to be cali'd Fathers; when yer God himſelf does not 
only condeſcend to, but delight in that Title, above all o- 
thers whatſoever. They make it no part of their Endea- 
vour or Concern, to win the Love of their Children, but 

refer Fear, and Awe, and reſpectful Expreſſions of Diſtance, 

fore all the Endearments and Teſtimonies of a duriful and 
tender Affection. And, to contain them in theſe Sentiments 
the. better, and to confirm them the more, they ſhew their 
Power by holding their Hands, and denying the Supplies 
that are neceſſary and fit for them; make them (as the 
Term is) bite of the Bridle, and not only live like Beggars 
or Scoundrels at preſent, but threaten to keep them ſo, by 
leaving their Eſtates from them when they die. Now what 
Stuff is all this? How ſottiſn and ridiculous a Farce do ſuch 
People act? What is this bur to diftruſt the Efficacy of that 
Authority which is real and natural, and of right belongs ro 
the Relation they ftand in, that ſo they may uſurp a foreign 
and unjuft Juriſdiction; and frame an artificial and imagi- 
nary Authority to themſelves ? An Authority which all ſe- 
rious and good Men do bur pity or contemn ; nay, which 
croſſes and contradicts the very End of all this fooliſh Pro- 
ject ; for they deſtroy that very Reverence the would main- 
rain, and render themſelves deſpicable in their own Families, 
a Jeſt and Scorn even to thofe Children, But, if ir have nar 
this Effect (which ir too often hath) of drawing. ſuch Con- 
tempt upon them, yet is it a mighty Temptation to young 
People thus usd to take to Tricks, and little diſhoneſt Shifts, 
and, without the leaſt Remorſe, to cheat and impoſe upon 
ſuch Parents; Whoſe Buſineſs, indeed, fnould have been to 
regulate and inform their Minds, and ſhew them the Equity 
and Reaſonableneſs of their Duty; but by no means to have 
Recourſe to ſuch kind of Treatment as is much more agree- 
able to the Arbitrary Violence of a Tyrant, than the Aﬀe- 
Ctionate Regards, and kind Care of a Father. What ſays 
the wiſe Comedian to this purpoſe ? GE 
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* Truly in my Mind the Man thinks much amiſt, 

Who believes that Government purely by Force 
Shou'd have more Authority, and a better Foundation, 
Than when 'tis accompany d with Tenderneſs and Reſpef, 


Asto the final Diſpoſal of the Eſtate ; The beſt and wiſeſt 
way (all notable and extraordinary Accidents excepred) will 


be, to take our Meaſures from the Laws and Cuſtoms of the 


Country where we dwell: For it ought to be preſum d, that 
the Laws are wiſer than We; and that the Makers of them 
conſider d things more maturely than private Men are likely 
to do. And, if any Inconvenience ſhou'd afterwards happen 
from ſuch a Diſtribution, it will be much more excuſable to 
Poſterity, that we have err'd in going by the common Road, 
than if it had been by any particular Whimſie of our own. 
Bur ſure there cannot be a greater abuſe of the Truſt repos d 
in us, and the Liberty we have to diſpoſe of our Fortunes as 
we pleaſe, than to let little fooliſh Fancies, and frivo!ous 
Quarrels, or private Reſentments, weigh down the Obliga- 
tions of a higher Nature, and ęither endite, or alter Articles 
in our Will. And yet how many Inſtances do we ſee of Men, 
who ſuffer themſelves to be tranſported by a moſt unreaſon- 
able Partiality, and are wrought upon, either by ſome little 
officious Diligence, or the Preſence of one Child when the 
reſt are Abſent, ro make a mighty Difference, where Blood 


and Duty have never made any at all; who play with their 


Wills as if it were a jeſting· matter, and gratiſie or chaſtiſe 
ſuch Actions, as do not deſerve ſuch an Animadvetfion ; 
for it ought to be ſomething, much more than common, 
which excludes thoſe who have a juſt Pretence to ſhare in 
what we leave, or that diſpoſes us to a Diviſion ſo unequal, 
as ſhould very much affect the Fortunes of our Children, in 
prejudice to one another, and leave no Mark whereby to 
know that they were Brothers and Siſters. And if the Act- 


ing thus be a Fault, the Threatning at a diſtant, or promi- 


ſing ſuch an Inequality is highly Wicked and Fooliſh, and 
of moſt pernicious Influence in the Family: And therefore I 
lay ſtill, in deſpight of any ſupportable Detects in our Chil- 
dren, the Flatteries and Officiouſneſs af ſome, or the par- 
donable Provocations of others; let us fir down and conſider 
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Errat longe mea quidem Sententia, 
Quie imperium credit eſſe gravius aut ſtabilius 


Vi quod fit, quam illud quod amicitia adjungitur 
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that This, as it is one of the laſt, ſo it is one of the moſt im. 
portant and ſerious Actions of our Lives; and therefore Rea. 
ion, and Law, and common Uſage ought to take place in it. 
For theie are rhe wiſeſt Guides we can foliow, and, in con- 


forming to them, we take the ſureſt Courſe to anſwer the 


Obligations of our Character, to vindicate our Proceedings 
to the Worid, and to quiet and fatisfie our own Conſciences. 

Me are now come to that other general Divifion of this 
Chapter, the Duty of Chi:dren towards their Parents; than 
which there is not any mcre plainiy and vifibly writ in the 
Book of Nature, or more cxprefly and poſitively enjoin d by 
Religion: A Duty which qught co be paid them, not as meer 
and common Men, but as a ſort of Demy-Gods, earth y and 


"viſible Deities in Mortal Feſn. Upon this Account, Philo the 


Jew tells us, that the Fifth Commandment was writter half 
of it in the Firit, and the other half in the Second Table ef 
the Decalogue : Becauſe it in part regatds the Duty we owe 
ro God, and in part, that which we owe to our Neighbour, 
This is likewiſe fo ſelf- evident ard acknowledg'd a Duty, 
ſo ſtrict y and indiſpeniablyrequir'd at our Hands, that no 
other Duty, no other Affection can ſuperſede it; even tho! our 
Affection to other Perſons may, and is allow id to be more in- 
timate and tender. For put the Caſe, that a Man hath a Fa- 
ther and a Son both involv'd in the ſame Diſtreſe, and that he 
have it in his Power to relieve but one of them, it hath been 
the Opinion of very wiſe Men, that he is bound to aſſiſt his 
Father, notwithſtanding his Affection to the Son, (according 
to What hath been urg d upon that Occaſion, ) be the greater 
and ſtronger. The Reaſon of which Reſolution ſeems to be, 
That the Son's Debt to the Father is of longer ſtanding; and 
the Obligation bore Date, and was in Force before that to 
his own Son; and that therefore it is in this, as as in other 
Caſes of like Nature, where no antecedent Tie can be can- 


cell'd by any E gagement or Debt contracted afterwards, 


Nou this Duty principally corfifts in Five Particulars; 
All of which are comprehended under that ſignificant Ex- 
preſſion of Honouring our Father and Mother. 1 

The Firſt is Reverence; by which we are to underſtand, 


not only thoſe External Reſpects of the Looks, or Geſtures, 


or Behaviour, bur the Inward and Reſpectful Serſe of the 

Mind; and This indeed cheifly as the Source and Founda- 
tion of the other. Now this conſiſts in the high Eſteem, and 

profound Veneration for them, looking upon them as the 
t uthors and Original of our Being, and all che Comfotrs of 
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. ir The Inſtruments and Immediate Cauſes which the U- 


ec Reiembiance ro God himſelf. . | 

The Second is Obedience, which, provided the Matter of 

8. the Command be lawful, cannot be diſpens d with, upon 

is te Preterce of any Rigour or Hardſhip that it is encumper'd is 

| with. And thus we find the Rechabites commended by God Jer, xXxXV? 
himielt, for complying with the Severiries of Life, impoſed 
upon them, and their Poſterity, by Fonadab their Anceſtor. 

The Third 1s, Succouring them in all their Exigencies 

and Diitrefſes ; maintaining and cheriſhing them in their 
Wants and Weaknetics; O:d Age and Sickneſs, Infirmities 
and Poverty mult be to far from Provoking our Scorn and 
Contempt, that they are bur fo many louder Calls, and more 
engaging Ties to Love and Duty, to Aſſiſtance and Reſpect; 
aiding. and adviſing them in their Buſineis, and exerting our 
utmoſt Power to do them Service. Of this we have ſome 
wonderful Examples in the other Parts of Nature; and 
Brutes themſelves have ſet us a noble and almoſt inimitable 
Pattern; particularly the Stork, which St. Baſil fo elegantly 
extols upon this account: For the young Storks are ſaid rg 
nouriſh and feed the old ones; to cover them with rheir Fea- 
thers, when the Shedding of their own expoſes them to the 
Icjuries of the Cold and Weather; to fly in couples, and join 
Wings to carry them on their Backs. Nature, it ſeems, inſpi- 
ring them with their Artificial Contrivance of ſnewing this 
Piety and Affection. This Example is fo lively, fo very mo- 

ving, that the Duty of Parents to their Children hath been 
expreſs d in ſome Tranſlations by &r7:7:Aapyen, that is, act- 
ing the part of a Stork, And the Hebrews in conſideration of 
this eminent Quality, call this Bird Chaſida, which fignifies 
Kind, Charitable, Good Natur d. Some very remarkable In- 
ſtances of this kind among Men, we read in ancient Hiſtory. 
Tymen, Son to the Great Miltiades, when his Father was dead 
in Priſon, and ſo poor that he had not where with to bury him, 
tho ſome ſay it was for the Payment of his Debts, for failure 
whereof, his Corps was arreſted, and kept above-ground) ſold 
himſelf, and ſacrific'd his Liberty for a Sum of Money, to 
be exvended in defraying the Charges of his Funeral. This 
Man did not contribute to his Father's Neceſſities out of his 
own Abundance, or his actual Poſſeſſions, but parred with 
his Freedom; a Thing dearer to him, andefteem'd * = 

8 uable, 


\- niverlal Father of all things was pleas'd to make choice of, 
t. for the bringing us our of Nothing, and making us what we 
1. are; and therefore in thar Quality, bearing a very great as 
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luable, than either Fortune, or Life it ſelf, for his Father's ſake, 


He did not relieve him alive, and in diſtreſs ; but when he ff 


Was dead, no longer his Father, no longer a Man. What x 
Brave, what an Heroick Act was this? What may we rea. 
ſonably imagine, ſo gailant a Son would have done, what in, 
deed would he not have done for a living and a necefliton; 
Father, one that had asked, or that had needed his Afliſtance) 
This is a generous and a glorious Inſtance of the Duty now 
under Conſideration. We are likewiſe told of two Example 
in the weaker Sex, Women who ſuckled, the one her Father 
and the other her Mother, when they were Priſoners under 
Sentence of Condemnation, and to be familh'd to Death; 
which is ſaid to have been heretofore a Puniſhmenr yery 
commonly inflicted in Capital Caſes. Ir looks a little Un- 
natural for a Mother to Subſiſt upon her Daughter's Milk; 
This is turning the Stream back again up to the Fountain. 
Head; but ſure it deſerves to be conſidered by the Ladies 
of our Age; how very Natural, indeed how Fundamental 
and Primitive a Law of Nature it is, for Mothers to ſuckle, 
and give that Suſtenance, which Nature hath provided on 
purpoſe to their own Children. 
The Fourth Duty is, to be govern'd and directed by them 
in all Matters of Moment; to attempt no conſiderable thing 
without taking their Advice, and asking their Conſent, and 
being confirm d in our Intentions and Deſigns, by the Parents 
Approbation and good Liking. This is a general Rule, ex- 
tending to all the important Affairs of Human Life; all that 
are fit to trouble and conſult them about; but it hath a 
ſpecial Regard to the Diſpoſing of themſelves in Marriage, 
Which is of all others the moſt Weighty and Serious ; and 
ſuch as Parents have a particular Right to be well informed 
of, and perfecty ſatisfied in. | 
Ihe Fifth is, Covering their Vices and Imperfections; 
ſubmitting to their Humours and Paſſions; their Severity 
and hard Uſage ; and bearing all their moſt unreaſonable 
Peeviſuneſs, and angry Rebukes with Patience and Temper, 
Of this we have a notable Inſtance in Maylius Pomponiu. 
The Tribune had accuſed the Father of this Manlius to the 
People, of ſeveral grievous Crimes; among the reſt of hor- 
rible Barbariry to his Son ; and among other Indignities, 
that he forc d him to dig and drive the Plough. This Son 
went to this Tribune's houſe, found him in Bed; and, put- 
ting a Knife to his Throat, made him ſwear that he would 
withdraw the Indictment, and proſecute his Father no fer. 


cher; 


ther; declaring, that he had rather ſubmit to the moſt Sla- 


viln Drudgery his Father could impoſe upon him, and toi! 


at it all the Bays of his Life, than ſee him proſecuted and 
expoſed for any rigorons Carriage to him. 

Theſe Five Duties, at firſt Sight, may perhaps ſeem too 
rigid, but there is no Child, who would not allow them to be 
very reaſonable and becoming him to pay, did he but give 


| himſelf the Trouble of confidering ſeriouſly, how much he 


hath ſtood his Parents in. What Pain and Anxiety, what 
Tender Care and Concern, what Trouble and Expence, and 


| what a World of Affection went to the bringing of him up. 


But this in Truth is a Computation which no Man is capa- 
ble of making juſtly, rill he come to have Children of his 


| own; then Matters will appear to him quite otherwiſe, than 


now they do. And therefore, as the Philoſopher, who was 
found riding on a Hobby- Horſe with his little Boy, defired 
that his Friend would forbear ro expoſe that Levity of his, 
till he was a Father himlelf? So in the Caſe before us, who- 
ever ſnall imagine, that the Duty to Parents is carryed be- 
yond Equity and Reaſon, or their Merits to their Children 
over- rated here, we muſt beg that he will be content to ſuſ- 
pend his Final Determination of this Matter, till that Time 
come, which alone can make him a competent Judge of it. 
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CHAT: XV; 


Duties of Maſters and Servants. 


3 remains now only the Third and Laſt Part of 


Private and Domeſtick Juſtice to be ſpoken to, 
which conſiſts of the mutual Duties of that loweſt Relati- 
on, between Maſters and Servants. 0 | | 

Now, in Order to a right Underſtanding of this Matter, 
we muſt remember, that there are different Sorts of Ser- 


vants, and more eſpecially the Three that follow. The Firſt 
| are, what we call Slaves, in which all the World abounded 


hererofore, and the greateſt Part of it does ſo ſtill; for except 
one Quarter of Europe, they are ſtill reckoned as part of 
their Maſters Riches and Eſtate: And accordingly, they 
have no Right in any thing, not ſo much as in their Goods, 
their Children, or their own Bodies ; but their Parron hath 
an abſolute Power, to buy and ſell them, to give them, or 
barter them away; and to deal with them in as 3 
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and Uncontrol d a Manner, as we do with our Horſes, 

Cattel, or any Beaſts of Service. Of theſe we have delivere 

is | Book I. our Opinion at large in the firſt Book, The Next ar 6 
EE Chap, 43. what we commonly call Servants and Atrendants ; The 

1 are Free-Men, and have a Right Inviolable in their ow 

Perſons and Poſſeſſions; nay, they have ſuch an indefeaſ 

ble Liberty, that it cannot be taken away from them, hy 4 

any Voluntary Compact of their own, or any other Mean if V 

uſed in Prejudice of it. Bur they are bound to Pay Honoy 

and Reſpect, Obedience and Service, for ſo long a Time 

and upon ſuch Conditions, as have been covenanted for; n 

and their Maſters accordingly have a Power of commanding 

correcting and puniſhing them, within the Bounds of Mo. 

deration and Diſcretion. The Third Sort are, what we may 

termHirelings, or Workmen ; which are {till leſs in Subject. 

on than the Former: For they are not obliged ro Atten. 

dance, nor Obedience in general; but only to the Perfom- q 

ance of that Particular Work, we take them for; and { 

they only make an Exchange of their Lahour and Indufty, 

for ſo much of our Money; for thoſe that Hire them, have 

no Authority either to correct them for doing amils, or tg 

command them ar large in any other thing. 

Now, The Duty of Maſters towards their Servantz 

whether in the Quality of Slaves, or of Attendants, is; 

Not to uſe them Barbarouſly, bur always to remember, 

that Theſe roo are Men; of the very fame Species with 

themſel ves, made up of the ſame Materials, caſt in the 

fame Mould; deſcended from the ſame Anceſtors. That 

it is not Nature, which hath put any Difference, but on- 

ly Fortune; and Fortune is a very Humourlom and change- 

able Thing, for ſhe ſeems to make her ſeif great Diverſion 

with her Wheel; and triumph in turning thoſe that were 

at the Bottom up to the Top, and tumbling thoſe that fat 

at the Top, down to the Bottom. Conſequently, that rhe 

Diſtinction is nor ſo great, as they are willing to im:. 

gine; nor what can bear them our in keeping their Fel 

lows ar fo vaſt a diſtance ; and expecting ſuch wonderful 

Submi ſions from them. For thefe, ſays Seneca, are Men, 

and our poor Friends, and humble Companions, but with, 

our Fellow-Servants, fer we are all equally at the the Diſpeſal i 

the ſame Providence. Our Servants then ſhould be treated 
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with Courteſie and Condeſcenſion; not with proud Diſdain, 
and im ious Contempt; we thouid rather make it our Bu- 
 Gncls, char they may love us, than that they may be afraid 
of vs : But to deal roughly, and uie them hardly, diſco- 
vers great Inhumanity and Crueity ot Diſpoſition; and plains 
j d-c.ares, that we ſhouid ule all Mankind juſt ſo, if we 
had them as much at our Mercy; and that it is not want 


lean Will, but want of Power, which hinders us from the Exe- 
nou N curion of our Barbarous Incliaations. We are alſo obliged 
une, to have Regard to theit- Health, to be kind and tender of 
for; them in Sickneſs, and ſad Accidents ; to provide fot their 
ding WF 16 cuction ; and take ſpecial Care, that they be taught 
No. their Duty; eſpecially ſuch Things as are neceſſary to be 
ma known for the Good of their Souls, and which their ever- 


laſting Salvation may be promoted by. 
cen. The Duty of Servants is to honour and fear their Ma- 
Im. ters, wirh regard to this Relation between them; whatſo- 


erer they may be, or how little ſoever they may deſerve 


lig ſach Deterence in any other reſpects. To obey them fairh- 


ee fully and diligently ; to be true to their Truſt; to ſerve, 


ri ro. only in Appearance, and while the Maſters Eye is up- 
on them; bur fincerely, ſeriouſly, and cordially ; out of a 
nn, Principle of Conſcience, and without the leaſt mixture of 


i Hypocrifieand Diſſimulation. To ſow no Diſcord, or fo- 


ment Jealoufies and Diſcontents in the Family; to keep Se- 
crets; not to turn Whiſperers or Hearkeners, or buſie Bo- 
dies; nor divulging what is done at Home to the Prejudice 
of their Maſter ; bur advancing his Intereſt, and vindica- 
ting his Repuration ; as well as aſſiſting and defending his 
Perſon, ſo far as lies in their Power. And indeed there are 
| ſeveral very Noble, and Generous, and Brave Inftances 
upon Record of eminent Things done by Servants for their 
Maſters ; nay, ſome of them have gone ſo far, as to ha- 
Zard their own, for the ſaving their Maſter's Life, or tlie 
doing Right their Hencut. 
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CHAP. AL 
Duty of Princes and SubjeBt. 
(\Oreernin g Princes and their Dignity, the different Mea- 


{ures of their Power, the Humors co which this Eleva- 
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tion diſpoſes them, the Miferies and Inconveniences of ſo 
impor- 
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important a Truſt, we have had occaſion to ſpeak already, 
in the Forty Sixth Chapter of the Firſt Book ; as we 
likewile have done very largely in the Second and Third 
of this Book; concerning their Duty, and how they ought 
to Govern: But, all this notwithſtanding, we will juſt touch 
upon the main Strokes, and general Heads of their Bufineſ, 
in this Place. 

A Sovereign Prince is in a middle Station, between God 
and his People; and therefore a Debtor he is to each of 
them; As ſuch, he ſnould conſtantly remember, that he is 
the living Image and Repreſentation, the Vice- Roy and 
Committioner General of the Great; the Almighty God; 


Who is likewiſe his Prince and his Maſter ; that with re. 


gard to his People, he is a Shining Light, a Mirror in con- 
tinual Reflection, a Spectacle ſer up on high, that draws all 
Eyes to it; a Spring, of whoſe Waters all his Subjects hope 
to drink; a Spur and mighty Incitement to Virtue; and one 
that can never do any Good, but the Benefit of it is diffuſed 
far and wide, and the remembrance of it faithfully treaſured 
up, and put to Account. This in ſhorr is his Character, and 
theſe the Conditions of his Station, and from hence it is ve- 
eaſie to infer, what muſt needs be required of him to 
anſwer and fill up the ſeveral Parts of this Deſcription. 
It is evident then, firſt of all, that he is in an eſpecial Man- 


ner obliged to Devotion, Religion, Piety and the Fear of 


God ; and that, not only with regard to himſelf, confidered 
abſtractedly, and for the ſatisfying his own Conſcience, 
as he is a Man; bur moreover with reſpect ro his Go- 
vernment, in his Politick Capacity, and as a Prince. Now, 
the Piety, which concerns us to oblerve in this Place, is 
conſequently not ſo much the Perſonal, as the Publick and 
Princely Acts of ir; The Care and Regard he ought to 
have for the Preſervation and Security of the Eſtabliſned 
Religion ; making ſeaſonable Provifion for its Protection 
and Defence by wholſome and wiſe Laws; ordering and 
inflicting ſevere Penalties, upon the Poiſoners and Diſtur- 
bers of it, and taking all poſſible Care, that neither the 
Doctrines and Myſteries of it be reviled and blaſphemed, 
nor the Rights of ir violared, nor the Exerciſe of it inno- 


vated and confounded by Fickle and Factious Men, This 


is a Care, that will condnce mightily to his Honour, and 
the Security of his own Perſon and Government: For Men 
are naturally diſpoſed to ftand in greater Awe of, and pay a 
more willing Obedience to a Goyernour, who (they are 

con- 
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convinced) does truly fear God. They are more Fearful 
and Cautious in forming any Attempts againſt ſuch a one, 


becauſe the Natural Notions of a Superintending Provi- 


dence, repreſent him ro Mankind, as one under the more. 
ſpecial and immediate Care of God.“ Piety (ſays an old Au- 
thor) . one ſtrong Guard. All the Malice of the Evil Genius, 


and all the Strength of Fate are not able to take any hold on the 


Pious Man; For his God delivers him from all Evil, Nor is 
this a Safeguard to his Perſon only, but to his Country and 
Government alſo ; for all the Philoſophers and wiſe Men 
are unanimouſly agreed, that Religion is the ſtrongeſt Tye, 
the cloſeſt and moſt binding Cement of Human Society, 


and mutual Commerce. | 
The Prince is alſo bound to pay a ſtrict and inviolable 


Obedience to the Laws of God; and to enforce the ſame 


Obedience and Religious Obſervance upon other People: 


For theſe Laws are Indiſpenſable and Eternal; and he, who 
endeavours the reverſing, or (which as to the Effect is almoſt 
| the ſame thing) the bringing them into publick Neglect and 


Contempt, is not only a Tyrant, but a Monſter. 
As to the People under his Juriſdiction; he is oblig'd, firſt 
of all faithfully and punctually to keep his Promiſes, and Co- 


venants, and Treaties, whether theſe Engagements were en- 


tred into with his own Subjects as Parties; or whether with 
any other, that have an Intereſt in them. This is a Branch 
of Natural and Univerſal Equity; even God himſelf, wha, 
is above all Law but that of his own moſt Holy and Di- 
vine Will, declares himſelf bound by, and always true to 
his Promiſes. Hath he ſaid it, and ſhall he not do it? and 
God is not a Man that he ſhould lye, or the Son of Man that 
he ſhould repent : Behold I the Lord have ſaid it, I will cer- 
tainly bring it to paſs. Theſe are the Characters given us 
of Himſelf, by the God that cannet lye, in Holy Scriprure. 
And it would ill become his Image upon Earth, to degene- 


| rate from that Great Pattern above; and be changed into 


the Reſemblance of him, who is the Father of Lyes. Bur, 
belides the Obligations to Truth in this Reſpect, A Prince is 
the Security, the formal Guarranree for the Laws and mu- 
tual Agreements between his Subjects; and he is to ſee 
that they proceed in all their private Tranſactions, accor- 


ding to Juſtice and Truth. His Engagement therefore to 


keep his Word is ſuperiour and more binding, than that of 
Una cuſtodia Pietas. Plum yirum nec malus Genius nec 


Fatum deyincit, Deus enim eripit eum ab omni malo. 
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any other Man can poiſibly be; for there is not any Qua; 
liry or Crime poiſibie for a Prince to be guiity of, fo thame. 


ful aud dereftabie, as the violating his Word, and his Oath, 


Upon which Account it hath been obier ed, that when ever 
a Prince goes counter to his Promiſe, we are to ſuppoſe him 
controled and over- power d by iome extraordinary Accident 
or Exigence: For to imagine him taile ro his Engagements 
without invincible Necciiity, were to entertam a Prefumpri. 
on inconſiſtent with the Reverence due to fo high a Chara. 
cter. Nor is he bound by his own Promiſes and Covenants 


only; bur likewile by thole of his Predeceſſors; if he ſuc- 


ceeded into their Right by Inheritance; or any other. Way 
that declar d him ſatis fied to take the Crown as he found it; 


of if they be ſuch as manifeſtiy contribute to the Publ ick 


Safety and Advantage. In ſhort, by the fame Reaſon, and 
upon the ſame Accounts, he may diſcharge himſeif of all the 
unreaſonable and prejudicial Promiles, with Regard to his 


People; that private Perions think ſufficient to diſengage - 


them from, when they ſtand bound to their Prince. 
Again, Princes, even the moſt Abſolute of them all, ought 
to conſider, that although the Law, (the Civil and Human 
Law I mean) be their own Handy-work, and proper Sancti- 
on, changed and abrogated at Pleaſure, (for this Legiſlative 
Power is the peculiar Right aiid diſtinguiſhing Character of 
Sovereignty,) and ſo, in that reſpect, they are above the 
Law, as the Creator is above his Creature; yet ſo long as 
any Law ſtands unrepealed, and in full Force, they are 
bound in all Equity and good Conſcience, to make it the 
Rule and standard of their Actions and Determinations: 
And it would be an infinite Blemiſh and Diſhonour to them- 
ſelves, as well as of ill Example and pernicious Conſe- 
quence to others, if they ſhou'd do otherwiſe: For tbis 
were to refuſe to ſtand to their oven Act and Deed ; a liv. 
ing in perfect Contradiction, and giving the Lye to them- 


ſelves. The Great Auguſtus had like to have died with 


Remorſe, for having once uf on Occaſion done in his own 
Perſon, a thing contrary to Law ; Ageſilaus, and Seleucus, 


| have left us very memorable Examples of this kind, and 


id very dear for them, | 
. . Thirdly, The Prince is a Debtor to his People, for the re- 
gular Adminiſtration of Juſtice ; and ought upon all Occa- 
fions to make this the Meaſure of his Power, and not to 
ſtrerch beyord the Line. This indeed is the Peculiar Excel- 
lence of a Prince; a truly Royal and diſtinguiſhing TR 
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Upon which Account, it was both ſmartly and. pertinently 
replyed by an Old Woman to King Philip; upon his putting 
her off, upon pretence that he was not at leiſure to do her 


Right; That if he could not ſpare time to do the Duty of 
his Office, he ought to lay it down, and be a King no longer. 


Bur Demetrius did nor come off ſo eaſily upon the like Pro- 
vocation : For upon his throwing ſeveral of their Petitions 
into the River, withonr ever returning any Anſwer to them, 
or redrefling the Grievances they complained of, they 
thought themſelves at Liberty ro take another Courſe, and 


.dethron'd the King, who had expreſs'd ſuch an haughty 


Diſregard to his People, and their Addrefles, 
Once more. He ought to love and to cheriſh, to take a 


very tender Care of his Subjects ; and imitate rhe King of 


Kings, in watching over them for their Good: HisAfection 
and his Deportment ought to be that of a Husband to the 
Wife of his Boſom : His Bowels and provident Concern, 
thoſe of a Father ro his Children; his Vigilance, that of a 
Shepherd over his Flock, conſtantly keeping in his Eye the 
Advantage and Security of his People, and making their Eaſe, 
and Quiet, and Welfare, the Aim and End of all his Under- 
takings, The Happineſs of the Country is the Satisfaction 
and Joy of a good King ; the Strengrh, the Wealth, the Ho- 
nour, the Virrue of his People are his chief Defire and De- 
light. That Prince, who looks no farther than himſelf, and 
his own Intereſt, abuſes and impoſes upon himſelf : For he is 


none of his own, nor is the State for Him, bur he for rhe 


State. He is indeed the Maſter and the Governour of it; but 
not to the intent that he ſnould domineer and tyrannize o- 
ver it, but that, by the Advantage of ſo great a Power, he 
may be enabled to ſupport and maintain it. The People 
are committed to him, not as an abſolute Poſſeſſion, and to 
make them Slaves; bur as a Truft, to be their Guardian; 


and to uſe them like ſo many Minors under his Direction; 


ro Cheriſh, and breed, and warch over them. That by virtue 
of his vigilant Care, his Subjects may ſleep ſecurely ; that 
in his Toil and Fatigues they may find Eaſe and Leiſure ; 
that his Induſtry may preſerve their Properties and Plea- 
fares, and thar every Man underhis Juriſdiction may know 
and feel experimentally, that he is as much for their Ad- 


vantage as he is above them in Dignity and Power. 


Now, In order to the being ſo indeed, and the Effectual 
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diſcharge of this important Truſt, it will be neceſſary for him 
to govern himſelf by the Rules, which have been laid down 
at large in the Second and Third Chapter of this Book, 
That is, To be ſufficiently provided, with a wiſe Counlel, a 
ſubſtantial Exchequer, and a convenient Strength of Forces 
at Home; and with ſignificant Alliances and Friends a. 
broad. To manage this Proviſion to the beſt Advantage; 
and ſo to act and rule, both in Peace and War, that he 


may reign in the Hearts of his People, and be both loved 


and feared by them at the ſame time. 

To be ſhort, and ſay all in a Word; the Character of: 
truly good King is compounded of theſe following Qualif- 
cations. He mult fear and reverence his Maſter, Almighty 
God, above all; he muſt be prudent and conſiderate in his 
Deſigns; Vigorous and Bold in the Execution of them; 
Firm in his Reſolutions true to his Word, Wiſe and Dil- 
cerning in his Counſel; tender of his Subjects; aſſiſting 
to his Friends; formidable to his Enemies; compaſſionate 
to thoſe in Diſtreſs; courteous and kind to good Men; 
a Terror to the Wicked; and juſt to all. | 

The Duty of Subjects towards their Prince, conbſts of 
Three Particulars. The Firſt, is Honour and Reverence ; And 

this is due to Princes, in regard they are the Image and 
Similitude of the moſt High God ; eſtabliſhed and ordained 
by him; and therefore thoſe, who diſparage and derrad 
from them, that revile or ſpeak ill of them, and endeavout 
to ſow Diſcords and diſcontented Thoughts, by virulentRe- 
proaches, or wicked Scandals, are very highly to be blamed, 


Theſe indeed are the true Deſcendants of Prophane and Un- 


dutiful Ham; who either invent and contrive, or at leal 
_expole and deride their Father's Shame. The Second is, O- 
bedience ; which is a Word of very extenſive fignificarion, 
and includes ſerving them in the Wars, paying the Taxes 
and Tribures impoſed by their Authority, and rhe like 
The Third is, Heartily defiring their Happineſs and pros 
perity, and recommending them, and their Undertaking 
to the Bleſſing and Protection of Almighty God, in com- 
ftanr and fervent Prayers for them. 9 5 
But a very conſiderable Doubt ariſes upon this Occaſiom 
which is, Whether all theſe Duties are to be paid to all Princes 
without any Diſtinction; whether wicked Princes, whetbef 
Tyrants have a Right to them? This Controverſie cannot be 
decided by any ſingle poſitive Anſwer ; but to come to 


true Reſolution of the Point, we muſt ſtate the Caſe; 4% 


diſtin- 
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Ch. 16. The Duty of Princes and Subjefts. 
diſtinguiſh the Circumſtance cautiouſly : For a Prince may 
be Tyrannical either at rhe very Entrance into his Power, 
or in the Exerciſe of it afterwards ; that is, He may u- 
ſurp his Authority, or he may abuſe that Rightful one 
which he is fairly poſſeſs d of. If his Entrance upon the Go- 
vernment be Tyrannical ; that is, If he invade without any 
juſt Pretenſion, be he otherwiſe a Good or a Bad Gover- 
nour, it matters not much; Ir hath been the general Senſe 
of Wile Men, that he oughr to be withſtood by Methods 


of Juſtice and legal Redrels, if there be any opportunity of 


obtaining Redreſs that way; but if there be not, then by 
open Force. And indeed I take it, that where we meer 
with the Word Tyrant in old Authors, who ule it in an ill 
Senſe, it ought conſtantly to bethus underſtood. And Cicers 
ſays, thar among the Ancient Greeks, there were particular 
Honours and Rewards aflign'd to thoſe who diſtinguiſh'd 
themlelves by ſuch Deliverances of their Country from a 
lawleſs Yoke. Nor can this in any good Propriety of 
Speech be call'd reſiſting one's Prince, fince it ſuppoſes him 
never to have been ſo, either in Right or in Fact; but only 
One who put himſelf upon the People, without ever being 
receiv d, or recogniz d as ſuch. | i 

The Caſe is different, if this Tyranny be chargd upon the 
Exerciſe and Adminiſtration of his Power only; that is, if 
he be duly poſſeſsd of his Power, but uſe it unduly ; if he 
be Cruel, or Wicked, which in the Modern Language is, 
Tyrannical and Arbitrary. And here again we muſt be 
beholden to another Diſtinction, to help us to a right Un- 
derſtanding of the Caſe: For a Prince may be Tyranni- 
cal in this Senſe of the Word, three ſeveral ways; and a 


different fort of Behaviour is requir'd from Subjects, with 


regard to each of them. 

Firſt he may be ſo, by violating the Laws of God and Na- 
ture, acting contrary tothe eftabliſh'd Religion of his Coun- 
try, the expreſs Commands of God, or the Native Liberty 
of Men's Conſciences. In this Caſe we muſt by no means 


obey him, according to the Maxims laid down in HotyScri- 


pture, that We ought to obey God rather than Man; and to fear 
him who hath power over the whole Man, more than him who 
hath power over one part of the Man only, and that the leſs, and 
more inconfiderable part of him too. Bur then, if we can have 
no Relief by Law or Juſtice, we muſt not have Recourle to 

iolence; which is the contrary Extreme toa ſinful Compli- 


ance ; but keep the middle Way, which is to flee or to ſuffer. 
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The Second Caſe is not quite ſo bad as the former, becauſe 
it offers no Violence to the Confciences of Men, but to their 
Bodies and Eſtates only, by abuſing his Subjects, refuſing to 
do them juſtice, taking away the Liberty of rheir Perſons, 
and the Property of their Eſtates. And here the three Du- 
ties mention d before, Honour and Obedience, good Wiſhes, 
and Prayers ought ſtill to be paid, with Patience and Submiſ- 
ſion, and a Senſe and Acknowledgment of the Wrath of God 
let looſe upon them in this Scourge of an unjuſt Prince: For 
there are three Conſiderations fit to be attended to upon ſuch 
Occaſions. One is, That all Power is of God, and he that re. 
ſiſieth the Power, reſiſteth the Ordinance of God.“ The Gods, 

_ (iays a very wile and judicious Heathen) have committed 
"the Supreme Fudgment, and laſt Determination of Human Af 
fairs to the Prince: The Glory of Obedience is the Sabjet's 
Porticn ; we muſt therefore wiſh and pray that we may bave 
nene but Good Princes; but when we have them, we muſt en- 
dure them whether they be good or bad, The Ground and for- 
mal Reaſon of our Obedience does not lie in the Conſidera- 
tion of their Perſonal Virtues, or juſt and commendable Ad- 
miniſtration, but in their Character and Superiority overus. 
There is a vaſt difference between True and Good; andhe 
who is truly our Governour, tho he be not a good Gover- 
nour, is to be regarded as the Laws themſelves are; which 
bind us, not upon the Account of their Juſtice and Convent 
ence, but purely upon the Account of their being Laws, and 
having the Sanction that is requiſite to give them Authoritj. 
A Second Reflexion upon this Occafion ſhould be, That God 
permits Hypocrites, and ſets up wicked Men to bear Rule 


* 


for the Sins of a People, and in the Day of his fierce Anger, 


Hle makcs a barbarous unjuſt Prince the Inſtrument of his 
Vengeance; and therefore this muſt be born with the ſame 
Temper of Mind with which we ſubmit to other Calamities 
made ule of by God for that Purpoſe: Lie a Blaſt, ors 
Barren Tear, Inundutions and exceſſive Rains, or other Evil 
in the Courſe of Nature, ſo ſhou'd the Avarice and Luxui) of 
Princes be endur'd by thoſe they oppreſs, ſays Tacitus, Inſtances 
of this kind we have in Saul, and Nebuchadnezzar, and ſeve- 
ral of the Roman Emperars before Conſtantines Time; and 


2 


tis obſequii gloria relicta eſt. Bonos Princlpes voto expetete, 
qualeſcunque tolerare. 4 


.+Quemodo Sterilitatem, aut nimios Imbres, & cætera Ne 
turz mala, ſic Luxum & Ayaritiam Dominantium * . 
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Ch. 16. The Duty of Princes and Subject. 
ſome others, as wicked Tyrants as was poilible for them to 


be, and yet Good Men paid them theſe Three Duties not- 
withſtanding, and were commanded fo to do by the Pro- 


239) - 


to 
Ss hers and Preachers of rhoſe Times; in Agreement to our 
Ju- Great Maſter, the Oracle of Truth it ſelf, who directs his 
6s, Diſciple to obey thoſe that ſat in Moſes's Chair; tho in the 
nil. ſame Breath, he charges thoſe very Governours with Wick. 
0d edneſs and Cruelty, with binding heavy Burdens, and laying Matt.,xx111 
For upon Men's Shoulders more than cou'd be born. | 


The Third Caſe concerns the State in general, when the 


Ich | 

ye. very Fundamentals of Government are endeavourd to be 
ds, torn up, or over-turn'd ; when he goes about to change, or 
tel to take away the Conſtitution; as if, for Inſtance, a Prince 
Af. would make that which is Elective, Hereditary; or from 
75 an Ariſtocracy, or Democracy, or any other ſuch mixt Go- 
ve vernment would engroſs all ro himſelf, and make it an Ab- 
n. ſolute Monarchy; or in any other Caſe like or equivalent to 
or- theſe, ſhall attempt to alter the State from what it was for- 
ra- merly, and ought to continue; In this Caſe Men may and 
d- ought to withſtand him, and hinder any ſuch Attempts from 
us. taking place upon them, and that, either by Methods of Le- 
he gal Juſtice, or otherwiſe : For a Prince is nor the Maſter and 
er- Diſpoſer of the Conſtitution, but the Guardian and Conſer- 
ch vator of ir. But then, this muſt be done regularly too; for 
ni: the ſetting ſuch Matters right, does nor belong to all the Sub- 
nd jects indifferently; but to thoſe who are the Truſtees of the 
y. State, or have the Principal Intereſt in ir: Who theſe are, 
d the Conſtitutions of the reſpective Countries muſt deter- 
le mine: In Elective Kingdoms, the Electors; in others, the 


r, Princes of the Blood; In Repubiicks, and rhole Places which 
have Fundamental Laws, the States-General Aſſembled; 
And this I conceive to be the only Caſe which can juſtifie 


Word, with regard to the Exerciſe of his Power, and the 
Pretence of Male-Adminiftration. What I have hitherto de- 
livered upon this laſt Caſe, is meant of SubjeAs ; that is, of 
thoſe who are not permitted in any Circumſtances, or upon 
any Provocation to attempt any thing againſt their Sovereign; 
of them, I ſay, who are by the Laws declar d guilty of a Ca- 
piral Crime, if they ſhall but counſel, or compaſe, or fo 
much as imagine the Death of their King. And if ſo much 
be allowable to Men under theſe Obligations and Penalties, 
f then, no doubt, it is lawful, nay, it is highly commendable 

and a glorious Action in a Stranger, or Foreign Prince, ta 
e | "I A N take 


Subjects in reſiſting a Tyrant in this Second Senſe of the 
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take up Arms for the Defence and Revenge of a whole Na- 
tion, labo ing under unjuft Oppreſſion: To redreſs their 
Wrongs, 2: _ 'iver them from the heavy Yoak of Tyran- 
ny; as WE liv == les in his Time, and afterwards Dion 


and T:moleon, aud oc icnp fince Tamerlane Prince of the 
Tartars, who defeated Bajazer che Turkiſh Emperor, at the 


Siege of Cenſtantinople. 


Such is the State of a Subject's Duty to his Prince, durin 


his Life-time; but when Princes are dead, it is but an Ad 


of Juſtice to examine into their Actions. It is indeed a Cu- 
ſtomary thing ſo to do, and a very reaſonable and uſeful 
Cuſtom no doubt it is. The Nations that obſerve it, find 


mighty Benefit from this Practice; and all good Princes will 
have reaſon to encourage and deſire it; becauſe thus, that 
common Complaint would be quite taken away, that all 
Princes are treated alike, and that there is no Diſtinction ob- 
ſerv d in our Reſpects to the Memory of the Good and Bad. 


Kings are the Law's Fellows, if they be not their Maſters : 
And the Revenge, whieh Juſtice will not permit to be ta- 
ken upon their Perſons, it is but fitting that it ſhould take 


upon their Reputation, and the Eſtates of their Succeſſors. 


Wie owe Subjection and Obedience to all Kings alike ; be- 


cCauſe this is an Obligation annex d to their Offices, and pay- 
able purely upon that Conſideration; but we cannot be ac- 


countable for our Affection and Eſteem to all alike, becauſe 
theſe will depend upon their Qualities, and are due only to 
their Merits and Virtue. Let us then reſolve patiently to en- 
dure even the worſt and moſt unworthy, while we have 


them; let us endeavour to cover and conceal the Vices of 
the Living, for this is what Reſpect to their Authority re- 


quires from us; and beſides, the Weight and Difficulty of 
their Charge, and the Preſervation of Publick Peace and 
Order, challenge our joint Endeavours, and ſtand in need of 
the utmoſt we can poſſibly do to ſupport them. But when 


they are withdrawn, and gone off the Stage, it would be hard 


to deny us a juſt Liberty of expreſſing our real Thoughts of 
them, without all that Reſerve. Nay, it is an honeſt and 4 
commendable Pattern which the Proceedings ſer to Poſteri- 
ty ; who cannot but look upon it as a ſingular Commenda- 
tion of our Obedience and Reſpect, that we were content 
to pay theſe to a Maſter, whoſe Imperfections we were ve- 
ry well acquainted with. Thoſe Writers, who upon the Ac- 
count of Perſonal Intereſt, or Obligations, eſpouſe the Me- 
mory of a wicked Prince, and fer it off to the World; do 
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an Act of Private Juſtice at the Expence of the Publick : For 
to ſerve, or ſhew themſelves grateful, they defraud Man- 


kind of the Truth. This Reflection were an admirable 
Leſſon for the Succeſſor, if it could be well obſerved ; and 


a powerful Check it might be to the Exorbirancies of Power, 


to think with one's ſelf, that the Time will ſhortly come, 


when the World will make as free with his Character, as 


they do at preſent with his Predecefſor's, 


* 


CHAP, XVII. I 
Duty of Magiſtrates. 
Hoſe few Wiſe and Good Men, who are Members 


of the Common-wealrh, would doubrleſs be better 
pleaſed to retire into themſelves, and live at Eaſe; full of 
that ſweet Content, which excellent and intelligent Perſons 
know how to give themſelves, in the Contemplation of the 
Beauties of Nature, and the works of Providence, than to 
facrifice all this Satisfaction to Buſineſs and a publick Poſt ; 
were it nor, that they hope to do ſome good, in being ſer- 
viceable to their Country by their own Endeavours, and 
in preventing the whole Adminiſtration of Affairs from 


prevail with Perſons of this Character, to conſent to the 
trouble of being Magiſtrates : But to cabal and make Par- 
ties, and Court Employments of Truſt with Eagerneſs and 
Paſſion; eſpecially ſuch as are judicial, is a very baſe and 
ſcandalous Practice; condemned as ſuch by all good Laws, 
even thoſe of Pagan Republicks, (as the Julian Law among 
the Remans abundantly teſtifies,) unbecoming a Man of Ho- 
nour ; and the ſhrewdeft ſign that can be, that the Perſon is 
unfit for the Truſt he ſeeks ſo vehemently. To buy publick 


Offices is ſtill more infamous and abominable ; the moſt 


ſordid, the moſt villainous way of Trading in the World: 


For it is plain, he that buys in the Piece, muſt make hime 


ſelf whole by ſelling out again in Parcels. Which was a 
good Reaſon for rhe Emperour Severus, when he was decla- 
ring againſt a Fault of this nature, to ſay, That it was very 
bard to condemn a Man for making Money of that which he 
bad given Money for before. | | | 

Juſt for all the World, as a Man dreſſes, and ſer his Per- 


lon in order and form, putting on his beſt Face before he 
5 | 00 goes 


| falling into ill, or unskilful hands. This may, and ought to 
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àQ2oes abroad that he may make a Figure, and appear well in 
Company; ſo is it fit that a Man fhould learn to govern 
his own Patſions, and bring his Mind to good Habits, before 
has prejume to meddle with publick Buſineſs, or take upon 
hum the Charge of governing other People. No Man is ſo 
weak to enter the Liſts with an unmanaged Horſe, or to 
hazard his Perſon with ſuch a one in any Service of Gon- 
ſequence and Danger; but trains and reaches him firſt, 
' breeds him to his hand, and uſes him to the Exerciſe he is 
deſigned tor: And is there not the ſame reaſon” that this 
wild and reſtiff part of our Soul ſhould be tamed and accu- | 
ſtomed to bear the Bit? Should be perfectly inſtructed in 
thoſe Laws and Meatures which are to be the Rule of our 
Actions, and upon which, the good or ill Conduct of our 
Lives will depend? Is it not reaſonable, I ſay, That a Man 
mould be Maſter of his own private Behaviour, and ex- 
tert in making the beſt of every Accident and Occaſion, be- 
fore he venture out upon the publick Stage; and either give 
Laws to others, or correct them for the neglect of thoſe they 
have already? And yet, (as Socrates obſerved very truly) the 
manner of the World is quite otherwiſe: For, tho no body 
undertakes to Exerciſe a Trade, to which he hath not been 
Educated, and ſerved a long Apprenticeſnip; and how 
Mean and Mechanical ſoever the Calling be, ſeveral Years 
are beſtowed upon the Learning of it; Vet in the cafe of 
publick Adminiſtrations which is of all other Profeſſions the 
moſt intricate and difficult, (ſo abſurd, ſo wrerchedly care- 
lefs are we) that every body is admitted, every. body thinks 
himſelf abundantly qualified ro undertake them. Thele 
Commiiſions are made Compliments and things of Courle, 
without any Conſideration of Men's Abilities; or regarding | 
at all, whether they know any thing of the marter; as if a 
Man's Quality, or the having an Eftate in his Count!y, 
could inform his Underftanding, or ſecure his Integrity, or 
render him capable of diſcerning between Right and Wrong, 
and a competent Judge of his Poorer (but perhaps much 
honefter and wiſer ) Neighbours. TS #7; 
3. Magiſtrates have a mixt Quality, and are placed ina 
| middle Station, between ſovereign Princes and private Sub- 
jects. Theſe Subalterns therefore have a double Task in- 
cumbent upon them, and muſt learn, borh how to Command, 
and how ro Obey. To obey the Princes, who truſt ard 
_ employ them, to ſubmit ro, and truckle under the Par?” 
mount Authority of their Superjour Officers; to pay Reſpe® 
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tocheir Equals ; ro Command thoſe under their Juriſdicti- 


on; to Protect and Defend the Poor, and thoſe that are 


unable to Contend for their own; to ſtand in the Gap, 
and oppoſe the powerful Oppreſſor; and to diſtribute 
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Right and Juſtice to all Sorts and Conditions of Mem what: 
ſoever. And, if this be the Buſineſs of a Magiſtrate, well 


might it grow into a Proverb, that the Office diſcovers the 
Man, ſince no mean Abilities, no common Addreſs, can ſuf- 
fice for the ſuſtaining ſo many Characters at once, and to 
Act each part ſo well, as to merit a general Approbation 
and Applaule. | * | 

As to the Sovereign, by whoſe Commiſſion the Magi- 
ſtrates Act, his Commands muſt be the Rule of their Beha- 
viour. Some of his Orders they ought to Execute ſpeedily; 
ſome again they muſt by no means comply with; or be 
in any Degree inſtrumental in the Execution of them; and 
in others the moſt adviſable Courſe will be, to ſuſpend 
their Obedience for ſome convenient Time.  - 

In all Commiſſions, which leave the Cogniſance of rhe 
Matter to the Magiſtrate, ſuch as thoſe of Oyer and Termi- 
ner; and in all others, where this is the Clauſe, (io far as 
to you ſhall appear) or any other Cauſe equivalent to this, 


inferred ; or which, though they do not refer the Cogniſance 
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to him, yet order ſuch things, as are either manifeſtly juſt, 


or at leaſt lawful and indifferent in their own Natures, he 
ought to obey readily, and without demur; for here is no 


difficulty, nor any ground at all for a juſt and reaſonable 


Scruple. | | 

In ſuch Commiſſions and Orders, as do nor leave the 
Cogniſance of the Matter ro him, but only decree ſome 
point of Executive Obedience; as in thoſe particularly, 
which we commonly call Mandates and Warrants; if they 


be contrary to any poſitive Law, which the Sovereign hath 


Power to diſpenſe with, and there be Clauſes of Non-Ob- 
ſtante for that purpoſe, to ſave the Party harmleſs; he is 
obliged ro obey his Orders without more to do. Becauſe, 
according to the Civil Conſtitution, and the Laws of the 
Land, the Sovereign hath a Liberty reſerved to him of 
Relaxing, or ſetting aſide the Law in ſuch particular Caſes. 
And the having .ſuch a Power over all Laws whatſoever, 
is the very thing in which Abſolute and Unlimited Sove- 
raignty conſiſts, | 
In Caſes contrary ro Law, and where no ſuch diſpenſing 
Cauſe is inſerted ; or ſuch as manifeſtly make againſt the 
Publick Good, (though there ſhould be an Indemnifying 


Clauſe) 
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= - Clauſe) or where the Magiſtrate knows his Orders to be ob- 
_. rained by Surpriſes, or upon falſe Suggeſtions, or by Corrupt 
Methods; he oughr not, in any of theſe three Caſes, to be 
haſty in the Executing his Orders; but let them lie by a 
while, and with all Humiliry Remonſtrate againſt them; 
and, if Occaſion be, repeat thoſe Remonſtrances a ſecond or 
a third time; bur if the Command be Peremptory, and 
Unalterable, and repeated as often; then he is ro comply ſo 
far as in Honour and good: Conſcience he may, and for the 
reſt, ro excuſe himſelf, as well as he can. = 
5 In Matters contrary to the Law of God and Nature, he 
muſt lay down his Office, and be content to quit all; nay, 
reſolve to ſuffer the worſt that can come, rather than be in- 
ſtrumental in, or conſenting to them. I cannot ſo much as 
allow him ro deliberate, or once to doubr, in ſuch Circum- 
, Rtances, what he ſhould do; For natural Juſtice cannot be 
hid; it ſhines clearer and brighter than the Sun; and all 
Men muſt ſee it, except thoſe only, who wilfully ſhur their 
Eyes, and wink hard againſt it. | 
= 0 All this Advice relates to Things in agitation, and in- 
tended , or ordered to be done; bur, as for thoſe which the 
Sovereign hath done already, let them be never ſo Wicked 
and Unreaſonable, a Man had better diſſemble a Matter as 
well as he can, and try to wipe out all Remembrance of it, 
than loſe all, by Provoking, and Expoſtulating with a Prince 
to no purpoſe; as Papinian did. For * it 4 the very extre- 
mity of Madneſs to ſtrive againſt the Stream; where no ground 
can be got, nor any thing but Hatred and Disfavour for out 
ains. 
6. As for their Dury, when confidered in their other Capa- 
| city, and with regard to the private Subjects under their 
Government, Magiftrates muſt always remember, whoſe 
their Authority is, and from whence they derive it. That 
this is none of their own proper Right, but meerly a Truſt; 
That they hold ir from and under a Prince; That he hath 
the Fee, and is the Lord and conftant Proprietor ; but they 
are Tenants and Stewards at will, put in ro Exerciſe this 
part of his Juriſdiction for ſo long a Term only, as their 
Commiſſion purports ; or during his Pleaſure ; and no 
longer. Now from hence it is very natural and obvi- 
ous to infer. | 
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* Fruſtra niti, & nihil aliud niſi Odium querere, extremæ 
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Ch. 17. N of Magiſtrates. 


That a Magiſtrate ought to be eaſie of Acceſs ; always 
ready and at leiſure to hear and receive the Petitions, and 
Complaints preferred to him. That his Doors ſhould be 
open to all Comers, and he as ſeldom out of the way as is 


poſſible; but eſpecially, not ſo, wilfully and by Contri- 


vance; for he ſnould conſider himſelf, as no longer at his 
own diſpoſal ; but a Servant of the Publick, and devoted to 
the Uſe and Benefit of other People: * A great Poſt ij a great 
ſlavery. And this was the reaſon why Meſes his Law Com- 
manded, Thar the Judges ſhould keep their Seflions, and de- 
cide Controverſies in the Gates of their Cities; that ſo Ju- 
ſtice might offer it ſelf to all that went in and out, and none 
might find any difficulty in addreſſing for, or in obtaining ir. 
He ought to receive the Applications of all Perſons and 
Conditions alike; and be open and kind to all; the Mean 
as well as the Great; and the Poor no Jeſs than the Rich. 
Upon which account it is, that one of the Philoſophers com- 
pared a Magiſtrate to an Altar; to which all People have 
recourſe in their Affliction and extream Neceſſity; pour 
out their Souls there; and depend upon Relief and Con- 
ſolation for their Troubles from ſo doing. . 
But, tho' in point of Juſtice, he ſhould be free and open, 
yet in Friendſhips, and Acquaintance, he ought to be ex- 
ceedingly reſerved; Not to make himſelf Cheap and Com- 
mon, nor to admit any into his Familiarities, and intimate 
Converſation, except ſome very few Choice Perſons, ſuch 
as are known to be Men of ſound Senſe, and ſtanch Vir- 
tues; and theſe too, bur privately. For a large and gene- 
ral Acquaintance debaſes the Authority of his Character; 
and abates of that Firmneſs and Vigour, which is neceſſary 
for the due Diſcharge of it. When Cleon was choſen and 
admitted to the Government, he called all his Friends to- 
gether, and ſolemnly rencunced from that time, whatever 
Friendſhip had been formerly between them; as thinking 
the continuing under ſuch Engagements, by no means re- 
concileable with the Truſt he had now took upon him; and 
Cicero obſerves accordingly, that a Man muſt put off the 
Character of the Friend, and lay that quite aſide, before 
he can do Right to the part of a Judge. 
There are two Things, wherein the Office of a Magiſtrate 
chiefly conſiſts: The One is, to ᷑ preſerve and keep up the 
— — c— — 
© * Magna ſervitus, magna fortuna. N - 
t Gerere perſonam civitatis, ejus dignitatem & decus ſuſtinere, 
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Next, He is to Act like a true and faithful Tranſcript 


from the Original; an Interpreter and Executor of his Ma- 


ſter's Will ; co ſee that this be duly declared, and diligently 
oblerved. By this Will, T mean the Law; for this is the 
Authentick Will of the Prince, and the only Declaration of 
it, which Subjects are bound to take notice of. Of this the 


Magiſtrate is to exact a faithful Account, and punctual Ob- 
ſervance; for which reaſon we often find him termed by 


Authors, The Living, and the Speaking Law. | 
Now, tho' it be the Duty of a Magiſtrate, and an excel- 


lent Qualification in him, ro temper Juſtice with Prudence; 


and Severity with Gentleneſs and Forbearance; yet, it muſt 
be confeſſed much more for the common Advantage, to have 


ſuch Magittrates as incline to the exceſs of Sharpneſs and 


Rigour, than thoſe who are diſpos'd to Mildneſs, and Eaſi- 
nels, ard Compaiſion. For even God himſelf, who fo high» 
ly recommends, ſo ſtrictly enjoins all thoſe human and ſoft 
Diſpoſitions upon other Occaſions, yet poſitively forbids a 
Judge ro be moved with Piry, The Strict and Harſh Mas 


giſtrate is the better Reſtraint, rhe ſtronger Curb; He con- 


rains People in Bounds, and preſerves a due Awe and Obe- 


dience of the Laws. The Mild and Merciful One expoſes 


the Laws to Contempt; makes Magiſtracy cheap, and leſ- 
ſens the Prince, who made both the Law and the Magiſtrate, 
in the Eyes and Eſteem of the People. In one word; There 
muſt go two Qualifications to the Capacitating a Man for 


the diſcharging this Office compleatly ; Integrity, and Cou- 


rage. The firſt cannot ſubſiſt alone, bur ſtands in need of the 


ſecond to ſupport and back it. The former will be ſure to 


keep the Magiſtrate's Hands clean from Avarice, and Parti- 
ality, and Reſpect of Perſons; for Bribery and Gifts, which, 
are the Bane and utter Exterminators of truth ; and from 


any other violation of Juſtice ; which Plato calls, (what 


indeed it ought to be) a Pure Unblemiſhed Virgin: This 
will alſo be a Guard to him againſt his Paſſions, the Averſi- 


ons, or the Affection he may bear to the Parties concern'd ; 


and indeed all other Reſentments, which are bur ſo many 
Enemies and Underminers of Right and Equity. Bur then 
he will find great occaſion for Courage too, to ſtand his 
ground againſt the Menaces and Imperious . pf 

reat 


| / Wiſdom. Bock II 
Honour, and Dignity, and juſt Rights of the Prince, who 
hath employed him, and of the Publick whoſe Repreſen- 


tative he is, with a becoming State, with Gravity, Autho- 
ritative Behaviour, anda well-tempered Severity. 
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Ch. 18. Duty of Great, and of Mean Men, 285 
Great Men, the Requeſts and Importunities of Friends who 
fancy they have a ſort of Right to diſpoſe of him, and will 
not take a reaſonable Refuſal: To harden him againſt the 
Prayers and Tears, the loud Cries, and bitter Complaints of 
of the Miſerable and Afflicted; for all theſe are very mov- 
ing and forcible Inducements, a great Violence upon Reaſon 
and Duty; and yet ſo committed, that there is a plauſible 
appearance of both, in the very Diverſion they labour to 
give us from both. And the truth is, this Firmneſs and in- 
flexible Conſtancy of Mind is the moſt maſterly Virtue, 


b and particular Excellence of a Magiſtrate; that he neither 
y be terrified and ſubdued by Greatneſs of Power, nor melt- 

ed by Miſeries, and deplorable Circumſtances. Theſe are 
1 what very brave Men are often tranſported by; and there- 


fore it is the greateſt Praiſe to continue Proof againſt them. 


ſt For, though being ſoftned by the latter have an Air of 
e Good-narure, and is more likely to prevail upon the better 
d ſort of Men; yet either of the Extreams is finful, and both 
1 foreign to the Merits of the Cauſe, which is the thing only 


that lies upon the judge. The Motives to Pity then are 
very dangerous Temptations; and what a Man in Autho- 
thority ought as much to ſtop his Ears againſt, as Promiſes 
or Threatnings; for even that God himſelf, who is Love 
and Mercy in Perfection, hath diſcountenanced this un- 
ſeaſonable Compaſſion, And the ſame Legiſlator, who 
ſaid, Thou ſhalt not receive a Gift to blind thine Eyes there- 
with, neither ſhalt theu accept the Perſon of the Mighty, 
found ir no leſs neceſſary for the Good of Mankind, and 
the equal Diſtribution of Juſtice, no leſs agreeable ro his 
own Goodneſs, ro add that other Command, Thou ſhale 
not favour a Poor Man in his Cauſe, 


74 
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HAP. XVIII. 
The Duty of Great, and of Mean Men. 


2 Duty of Perſons of Honour and Quality conſiſts 


principally in theſe two Points, The lending a ſtrong 


and powerful Aifiſtance to the Publick 3 employing their 
Wealth, their Intereſt, their Blood, in the Maintenance and 
Preſervation of Picty and Juſtice; of the Prince and the Go- 
vernment, and in general, of the common Safety and Advan- 


tage. For chej are che Pillars and Supporters, upon which theſe 
nob.e 
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Sign, that God had marked him our for a Deliverer of his 


_ cular Honours and diſtinguiſhing Rewards were heretofore 
awarded to all ſuch ; as ro Perſons, who deſerved exceed. 
ingly well of the Publick ; and for an Intimation. Thar 


Univerſal Admiration, and profound Reſpect, than that of 


ing thoſe who were in no condition of helping themſelves, 
It is by no means true Greatneſs, to appear formidable to 
any part of Mankind, except one's Enemies only. The af- 
fectation to have others ſtand in Awe, and Dread, and to 
tremble before one, is a mean and pitiful Temper ; and, at 
the ſame time that it renders the Man a Terror, it renders 
him an Odium roo; a publick Nuiſance, and a common 
Enemy. Love in this caſe is more defireable, than even 
Adoration could be withour ir. Such imperious Men be- 
tray a fierce and haughry, a proud and aſſuming Diſpoſi- 
tion, This is it, which makes them ſo Contumelious and 
Diſdainful; ſcorning their Inferiorns, as if they were no 
better than the Droſs and Dung of the World; and not 
Men of the ſame Nature with their own Great Selves. From 
hence by degrees they degenerate into Barbarity and Inſo- 
lence; abuſing all beneath them, without the leaſt Pity or 
Remorſe; enſlaving their Perſons; invading their Proper - 
ties and Poſſeſſions; as if Humanity and Juſtice 3 
| ten 


Book III. 
noble Structures ſtand ; and by which they muſt be fuſtain- 
ed. The other Branch conſiſts in being a mighty Defence 
and Protection to the Poor and Needy, che Injured and 
Oppreſſed; by interpoſing their Power on the behalf of ſuch, 
ſtanding between Them and Ruin, and giving a Check 
and Diverſion to the Violence of wicked and unreaſonable 
Men. Perſons of Honour in a Stare. ſhould be like the 
Spirits and good Blood in our Bodies, which always run 
ro the wounded, and ailing part. It was this, that ren- 
der'd Maſes ſo proper to be made the Captain of the I/rae- 
{itiſh Nation; and the Scriprure rakes expreſs notice of his 
Zeal in revenging the Injuries of one of his Brethren who 
ſuffer'd Wrong, and laying rhe inſolent Egyptian; as a 


People. Thus Hercules was Deitied among the Hearhens, 
for being a Scourge to the Cruelty of Tyrants, and a Re- 
fuge ro thoſe that were Oppreſs d, and opprobriouſly treat- 
ed by them. And thoſe other renowned Names in Anti- 
quity, who followed his Example, have always been look- 
ed upon as Heroes, and ſomething more than Men. Parti- 
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no Character is more glorious, none more attractive of 


being a Succour to the Afflicted, and Abuſed ; and help- 
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Ch. 18. Duty of Great and of Mean Men. 282 
tended only for the Benefit of them who need it leaſt; and 
as if they had no right to any thing, who cannot right 
4 WF chemſelves. All this is infinitely diſtant from true Great- 
h nels; and utterly inconſiſtent with Generofiry and a Noble 
k Mind; for theſe never diſpoſe a Man to Cruelty or Con- 
tempt ; bur are a Safeguard and Defence, and delighr in 
Offices of Courteſie and Condeſcenſion, of Charity, and 
Mercy. | | | 
yy The Dury of mean and inferiour Perſons rowards thoſe 
that are above them, is likewiſe Two-fold, Firſt, That of 
Honour and Reſpect ; and this, nor confined meerly to the 
ourward Behaviour, and the viſible Marks of a Ceremo- 
nious diſtance ; (which is due upon the account of their, 


o 


1 Quality and Rank in the World, conſidered abſtractedly, 

5, and by it ſelf, Be they in themſelves what they will in o- 

4 ther reſpects, their Virrues or their Vices make no diffe- 

.- W rence in the Caſe;) bur there is likewiſe an Eternal Honour, 1 
7 the real Eſteem and Affection of the Heart, which muſt 1 
. conſtantly attend and put forward the other, if they be de- I 
1 ſerving Perſons, and Lovers of the Publick Good. Honour 

8 and Eſteem are therefore capable of very different Senſes ; 

. they are both due to ſuch as are Good, for ſuch indeed are 

- all that are truly Great Men, To thoſe who want this 


f ſubſtantial Character of Quality; we muſt pay the Civi- 
F liies of the Cap and the Knee; our Bodies may and oughr 
to bow to them, but our Hearts cannot; for this is done 
only by paying them our Love and Eſteem. 

he other part of this Duty conſiſts in endeavouring to 
pleaſe, and be in their good Graces, by reſpectful and vo- 
luntary Tenders of our Service. 


To pleaſe the Great is not the ſmalleſt Praiſe. Creech; 


and putting * our ſelves under the ſhelter of their Protection; 
However, it we cannot make them our Friends, we {ſhould 
be ſure to take care that they may not be our Enemies; 
which Care too muſt be as Prudent, as it is Neceſſary; 
and rightly tempered with Moderation and Diſcretion. For 
nothing is more nauſcous, than a Cringing Fawning Cox- 
comb, and exceſſive Officiouſneſs does more harm than 
good. He that declines the Diſpleaſure of a Great Man, 
| with roo ſolicitous a Caution; or tries to wriggle into his 
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Favour by. impertinent and unſeaſonable Addreſſes, does 
not only diſcover. his own Weakneſs and deſpicable Little. 
-...--nels of Soul; but he likewiſe miniſters juſt occaſion of 
Jealouſie and Offence : and ſecretly accules his Patron of 
- Cruelty or Injulflce: And therefore what is done of this 
kind muſt be unſeen, and by the by. { He muſt not mal: 
it his proſeſi d Buſineſs to decline and keep out of the way of hi 
anger, for no Man avoids another, who does not in his own 
Breaſt condemn, aud think ill of him at the ſame time. Bui 
© beſides, this too anxious and conſtrained way of making 
dur Court may have another very unto ward Effect: For, 
if the perſon be diſpoſed to do ill, and delight to be feared, 
ir may be a Temptation to him, to exerciſe his Power to 
our Prejudice. For many times Men take a Pride to cruſh 
And l infult over the fearful and ſuſpicious ; and mean un- 
worthy Submiſſions do but provoke a more extravagant 
BY. : : . and remorſeleſs Barbariry 4 „„ i - 
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The Third Cardinal Virtue. 


HE two Virtues, which have been inſiſted upon hitherto, 
are a Rule to Men, conſidered as Members of Society; 
and regard their Deportment, and Conven ſation ; their 


Intereſts and Obligations with others; theſe two that follow 


are to govern them within, and for themſelves, They look upon 
Fortune in her two different Aſpects, Proſperity and Adverſity ; 
which are general Terms for all the good or ill Accidents of Hu- 
mane Life ; and the proviſion made againſt them, is to arm 
the Mind by Fortitude againſt Adverſity, and in Proſperity to 
balaſt, and moderate it by Temperance. Both theſe Virtues 
might indeed be comprehended under the general notion of Con- 
fancy; which is a tight and even firmneſs, or fleadineſs of 
Soul, in all manner of Accidents or outward Occurrences, ſo 
that the Man is neither elevated and tranſported upon the ac- 
count of Proſperity, nor dejected and ditheartened from any 
Adverſity that befals him. 
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CHAP. XX. 


V Ertitude in general. 


r (for ſo indeed this Virtue ought to be called, 
rather than Fortirude,) is a right and ſtrong Reſo- 
lution, an equal and uniform ſteadineſs of Mind; by which 
we are enabled to encounter Danger and Difficulty, and 
Pain, ſo that the proper Object, and true Matter, about 
which this Virtue is converſant, is in general any thing 
that humane Infirmity is apt to ſtart at, or be terrified by. 
Thus Seneca deſcribes it, a Quality * chat deſpiſes all things 
in their own nature formidable; that challenges and conquers 
the cauſe of our Fears, and ſuch as enſlave and ſubdue the na- 
tive Liberty of the Soul. | 

This is of all other Virtues the Gallanteſt and moſt No- 
ble, and hath always been held in higheſt Honour and 
Eſteem. The Excellence whereof, was ſo rightly appre- 


hended by the Latins, that they gave it the Title of Virtue 


by way of Singularity and Eminence. It is of all others 
the hardeſt to be atraincd ; the moſt pompous and ſplendid; 


aud produces the greateſt, and moſt illuſtrious Fruits. Mag- 


nanimity and Patience, Conſtancy, and invincible Perſeve- 
rance, and the reſt of that Heroick Catalogue of Godlike 
Excellencies are ail contained under it. For which Reaſon, 
Men greedy of Fame, have oftentimes not only entertained 
Calamiries gladly, bur have even courted, and eagerly 
fought out Hardihips and Dangers, to gain thereby the 
greater opportunities of exerciſing it, and exerting them- 


ſelves. It is an impregnable Bulwark; a compleat Armour 
tempered and proved: 4 The Fort ification, behind which hu- 


mane nature lies ſecurely intrenched, and he who hath caſt up 
this work about him helds out the Siege of Life, and can nevet 
be talen, er diſmantled. 

Bur now, in regard that this Matter is not rightly ander: 


| ſtood, and e falſe Pretenders to this Virtue ore ſet up, 
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Timendorum contemptrix quæ terribilia, & ſub jugum 

libertatem noſtram mittentia deſpicit, provocat, frangit. 
Munimentum imbecillitatis humanæ jnexpugnabile, quod 
qui circumdedit ſibi, lecurus! in hac vitz obſidione 4 a 
whic 
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which are not really of the right Line. Ir may not be amils 
to expatriate a little more upon the true Nature of Forti- 
tude; and in ſo doing, to diſcover and reject the vulgar Ex- 
rors concerning it. We will therefore obſerve four Condi- 
tions, which are all of them requiſite to the forming of this 
Virrue ; and if what would pais for ſuch, be defective in 
any one of them, that we may be ſure, is counterfeir, and 
of a Baſtard Race. 

As firft of all, True Courage is univerſal, that is, it makes 
a brave ſtand againſt every kind of Difficulty and Danger 
without diſtinction, and this ſhews us the mighty miſtake of 
confining this notion of Courage to Military Valour only; 
That indeed gains Eſteem with the generaliry of People, 
becauſe it makes more Shew and Noite in the Worid, and 
yer oftentimes there is nothing of ſubſtance or ſolidity at the 


bottom of it. Now allowing Military Valour all that can 


poſſibly belong to ir, yet at beſt it is bur one part, and that 
a {mall one neither; a ſingle Ray of that Glory which the 
true and entire, the perfect, and univerſal] Valour, ſheds 
round about it. For by this a Man is the ſame thing alone, 
that he is in Company; the ſame brave Man upon a Bed of 
Languiſhing and Pain, as in the Field, and hear of Action; 
and marches up againſt Death with all his Friends and Re- 
lations looking on, and lamenting his Fate, as he would at 
the Head of an Army, when animated by the Shouts of 
thoſe that aſſiſt in the Engagement. This Military and 
Fighting Courage, is more peculiar and natural to Brute 
Beaſts; and among them, we find accordingly, that the 


Female Sex have it in common with the Males. But in 


Men it is frequently the effect of Art, rather than any Ten- 
dency in Nature; kindled by the dread of Captivity and ill 
uſage ; by the evident Neceſſity of doing bravely in their 


own Defence; and the certain proſpect of Death or 


Wounds, Poverty, or Pain, or Puniſhmenr, if they do other- 
wiſe. All which have not any influence upon Beaſts; nor 
do they lie under the leaſt apprehenſion of them. The Cou- 
rage of Men is a fort of wile Coward ice; and we com- 
monly ſay, That every Man would be a Coward if he durſ2. 
It is Fear attended with Skill ro ſhun one Evil by another; 
and Anger is the Liquor that tempers, the File that tharpens 
it; but in Brutes it is genuine and pure, undeſigning and 
unconſtrained. Men arrive at ſome ſort of Maſtery and Per- 
fection in it by Cuſtom and long Acquaintance, by Inftra- 
ction, Education rnd Example; upon which account it is, 
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that we find it ſometimes among the meaneſt, moſt ignorant, 
and moſt degenerate fort of People. A Footman that hath 
run away from his Maſter, an Apprentice from behind a 
Counter, a Villain our of a common Gaol, ſhall very often 
make a good Soldier, ftand a Charge, and do Duty very 
well; and yet have no ſuch thing as real Fortitude ; there 
is not the leaſt tincture or ſpark of Virtue, or Philoſophi- 
cal Bravery in all this Fire. | 

The ſecond neceſſary Ingredient in this nobleCompoſition 
is a full and diſtin Knowledge of the Diffiulty, the Toil, 
the Danger, that aſſaults us in out Undertaking; and alſo 
of the Beauty, the Decency, the Juſtice, and the Obligari. 
on, of attempting vigorouſlv, or conſtantly and patiently 
enduring, what we are called to at that time. And this dil- 
covers the Folly and Miſtake of confounding this Courage 
(as ſome do) with giddy unthinking Raſhneſs ; or elſe with 


Fool-hardineſs, and a brutal Inſenfibility: * It * by 10 


means, (ſays Seneca) an inconſiderate forwardneſs; not a fond. 
neſs of Danger, nor a deſire of theſe Accidents, which ſtrike a 
Terror into common Men; Fortitude & provident and careful, 
and diligent in ber own Defence; and yet ſhe u extreamly pa- 
tient and reſigned under theſe things, which are (commonly but 
falſely) reputed Evils, There cannot poſſibly be any ſuch 
thing as Virtue, where there is no Knowledge, no Appre- 
henfion ; and a Man cannot with any good Senſe be ſaid 
ro deſpiſe rhat Danger, which he knows not, and does not 
rightly underſtand. For at this rate we cannot refuſe the 
honour of this Virtue ro Brutes; who in every part which 
concern the Action, or the Suffering, do equa], if not ex- 
ceed the Stouteſt Men; and yield to us in no point. but 
that of foreſeeing and making a true Eſtimate of our Dan- 


ger. For Valour diſtinguiſhes ir ſelf particularly by going 


on with our Eyes open, and not runniug blindfold ; and ac- 
cordingly we find by Experience, that thoſe who undertake 
boldly, without regarding, or duly weighing what is like to 
come ont; commonly flinch and ſneak, and prove errand 
Daftards, when they are driven to a puſh. 

A third Ingredient neceſſary to be taken notice of in the 
Character of Fortirade, is, That it is Reſolution and 


" Non eſt inconſulta temeritas, nec periculorum amor, nec 
formidabilium appetitio ; diligentiſſima in tutel3 ſua fortitudo 
eft. Et eadem patientiſſima eorum quibus falls ſpecies walo- 
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fimneſs of Mind founded upon ſolid and good Principles; 
the ſenſe of Duty, the Honeſty, and juſtice of the under- 


taking; and ſuch other Motives; and this too ſuch a Reſo- 


lution, as never wavers or abates, whatever the Event be: 
But perſiſts with unmoveable Generoſity, till either the De- 
ſign be brought to Perfection, or the Life loſt inthe Attempt. 
The mention of this Qualification may, at firſt ſight ſeem 
ſomewhat ſuperfluous in the former part of the Diſcription, 
but it is in reality ſeaſonable and of good uſe; and that, as 
upon its own account, ſo more eſpecially, becauſe ir gives 
us an occaſion to obviate two or three very groſs and com- 
mon Miſtakes, with relation to this Matter. 

As firſt, ſome have ſo odd, ſo ſtupid a notion of Fortitude, 
as to place it in bodily Strength, the Structure of the Man, 
and the largeneſs of his Limbs. But alas! This is no 
Excellence belonging to the Body, not the ſtiffneſs of the 
Mulcles, the knitting of the Joints, or the ſize of an Arm, 
or a Leg; but a quality peculiar to the Soul, and entirely 


| refiding there. The worth of a Man, is to be computed 
from his Heart, and his Will; there it is, that his true 


Honour is to be found; and the only Advantage, the true 
and compleat Victory to be gained over an Enemy, is the 
ſhaking bis Gonſtancy, driving away his Reſolution, ſub- 
jecting him to Terror and Diſorder, and putting his Virtue 
to flight. All other Advantages are either fictitious, and 
imaginary, or elſe borrowed, and not properly ours; The 
luſtineſs and ſtrength of a Leg and an Arm, is an Excellence 
fit for a Porter only to boaſt of: To force our Enemy to 
give ground, or engage him in a diſadvantageous ground, 
is not a Commendation belonging to Us, but to Foitune. 
He that continues his Courage to the laſt, and ſlackens not 
one whit of his Gallantry, and Conſtancy, at the Approach 
of Danger or Death; you may call him beaten, if you 
pleaſe, but then it is not his Adverſary, but the Chance of 
War that beats him; and if he bappen to fall in the Engage- 
ment, he is killed, I confeſs, but he is not Conquered, If 
Fate be to blame he is nor ; for tho* he die unfortunately, 
yet he does not die cowardly and baſely: For the Gal- 
lanteſt Men cannot command Events anſwerable to their 
Merits, and very frequently are lefs ſucceſsful than others. 
Another Error, yet more ſenſeleſs than the former, is the 
looking upon thoſe that are ſtout and brave, who ſwagger, 
and ſtrut, and talk big, and by a contemptuous Air, a ſtern 
Countenance, and vain boaſts, would fain get the Reputation 
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of Valour. But theſe do nor ofren meer with People filly 
enough to be frightned into ſuch an Opinion; and when 
the Bully comes to be tryed, a difference is ſoon ſeen, be- 


tween a Hector and a Hero. 


Nor are they leſs deceived, who give the Title of Va. 
lour to ſubtlety and ſtratagem, or to Induſtry and Art; This 
is too ſacrilegious a Prophanation to bring in Courage acting 
ſo mean and Ineaking a part: Theſe are trick and diſguiſe, 
and would put falſe Stones upon the undiſcerning World for 
true Jewels. The Lacedemonians, who bred their Youth to 


Wreſtling, would nor ſuffer Maſters in any of their Cities 
that ſo their Warlike Exerciſes, and growing expert in them, 
might be entirely Nature's Work, and that Art might uſurp 
no part of the Glory. We count it a bold and brave under- 
raking to encounter Bears, or Lyons, or wild Boars, who 
have nothing but their natural Fierceneſs to render them for. 
midable ; but the fame commendarion is not reckoned due 
to one, that engages with Bees and Waſps, who watch their 
advantage, and go cunningly to work. Alexander would 
never play at the Olympick Games; for the Strife, he ſaid, 
was not well contrived, where a private Man of no Sou! 
might come off with applauſe, and a King with a great one 
might be thrown out with Diſgrace. There is no manner 
of reaſon, why a Man of Honour ſhould value himſelf, or 
offer to put his Valour upon a Proof, 'which the erranteſt 
Coward in the World, if he be better taught, and dextrous 
at his Weapon, ſhall be able to baffle him in. For ſuch a 
Conqueſt is in no degree owing to Courage, or true Virtue, 
but to activity of Body, and ſome particular motions, which 
are purely the effect of Artifice and Addreſs ; ſuch as the 
baſeſt and moſt rimorous may excel in, and ſuch as a trulj 
valianr Perſon, may either not know how ro perform, ot 
may think it beneath him te deſcend to them. Fencing 
articuJar'y is ſuch an advantage. The braveſt may be urrer- 

y unskilful in it, and the moſt deſpicable Wretches may be 
Maſters of it. And how many Scoundrels do we ſee in eve- 
ry Street, ready ro draw upon all occaſions; how many 
Cheats thar play Prizes, and Hack one another for Money; 
who would nor ſtand one Charge ar the approach of an Ene- 
my ? The ſame may be ſaid of that aſſurance and preſence 
of Mind, which proceeds from habirual Exerciſe, and long 
Cuſtom. How many hazardous things do Tumblers and 
Rope-dancers, and Seamen do, wirhour the leaſt concern? 
Not that theſe Men are really more valiant than 1 of 
5 are 
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ly dare venture farther into Danger; but becauſe this is their 
hen own way, what they have been bred up in, and accuſtom- 
be- WW ed ro from Children; and Practice hath worn our thoſe 
| Apprehenfions, which a Gallanter Man would have, who 
is raw and unexperienced in the Trade. | 
One very wrong Notion more it is fit I ſhould mention 7. | 
upon this occaſion ; Thar, I mean, which, for want of ob- 
ſerving nicely the Springs by which Men are moved, and 
the true ſource of each Action, does very abſurd ly put all 
| that to the account of Bravery and Courage, which is in 
truth a Weakneſs, and owing meerly to Heat of Paſſion, or 
| a Zealous concern for ſome particular Intereſt. For, as a 
| Man cannor deſerve to have his Virtues commended in point | 
of Juſtice, for being faithful and ſerviceable to thoſe he | 
| dearly loves; nor in point of Chaſtiry, for not abuſing his 
own Daughter, or Siſter ; nor in point of Liberality, for 
being bountiful to his Wife and Children; ſo neither may 
he pretend to any juſt Honour in point of Valour, for ex- 
poſing himſelf reſolutely to thoſe dangers, which Anger, or 
Revenge, Intereſt, or private Satisfaction thruſt him upon. 
| If therefore Avarice ſhall make a Man bold, as it does Spies 
and Traitors, Robbers and Villains, Merchants at Sea, or 
Soldiers of Fortune, that Fight purely for Pay; if Ambiti- 
on and vain Glory, an itch to get the name of a brave 
Man, kindle the ſpark of Honour as they call it; which 
may very reaſonably be preſumed to be the caſe of a great 
many Men of the Sword, (who will not ſcruple to own 
ſometimes, that if they could be verily perſuaded they 
ſhould die in the Attack, nothing ſhould ever bring them 
on:) If they prove peeviſh and diſcontented, weary of liv- 
ing, or worn out with pain, like Antigonus his Soldier, 
who, whilſt in violent Torment with a Fiſtula, ventured 
at all, but when the Diſeaſe was Cured, and he in perfect 
Health again, could never be got to face an Enemy more. 
In a word, if their be nothing but ſome particular humour, 
or ſelfiſh and foreign Gonſideration at the bottom, how fair 
ſoever the Exploits, that are built upon this may look, yet 
ſtill the foundation hath a flaw, and conſequently, call the 
thing what elſe you will, but while it is defective in fo ve- 
ry material a part, you mutt not be allowed to call it Va- 
boar 8 | 
I proceed now. to the fourth Qualification of this noble g 
Excellence, and that is Prudence and Diſcretion in the exe · 5 
cutive gart. Which being once admitted, ſeveral other falſe 
opinions 
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opinions relating to this Matter are from thenceforth out of 
doors, ſuch particularly are theſe that follow. That a 
Man, who is really couragious, ſhould not uſe any defence 
to ſhelter himfelf from the Evils and Inconveniencies which 
threaten him; that he ſhould never be in fear of a Surprize, 


nor be ſolicitous to make proviſion againſt it; that he ſhould 
not ſo much as feel the leaſt ſnock or impreſſions of Diſor- 


der from any thing more than ordinary, or that happens 
unawares ; as a Clap of Thunder, the Diicharge ot a Can- 
non ſhor, the tumbling down of a Breach, Now all this 
is monſtrouſly fooliſh and abſurd, for a Man of Fortitude is 
allowed to take all imaginable care of his own Preſervation; 
and to have as quick and ſenſible reſentments of all acci- 
dents whatſoever, as any other Perſon. Nor is this the 
leaſt diſparagement or reflection upon his Virtues, provided 
he be not daunted and diſmay d, but keep up his Mind in the 
ſame ſteadineſs of Temper, and do not depart from his Rea- 
ſon and Reſolution, Nay, it is not only his Right and Pri- 
vilege, but his Duty and juſt Commendation, to wheel and 
decline, and defend himſelf from harms, ſo long as there are 
any honeſt ſhifts, and decent Remedies left; but when there 
are none, then he muſt ſtand his ground, receive the worſt 
that can come, and dare to ſuffer any thing rather than to 
do what is vicious, or unbecoming his Character, for the 
prevention or eſcape of it. He muſt then like Æneas, obey 
the Commands from * aboye at any rate, for fo we find 
him deſcrib'd by me Poet. | 


S:ghs, Groans, and Tears, are all employ'd in van , 
Firm the reſolves of hi unbroken Mind remain. 


Socrates therefore uſed to laugh at thoſe idle Men, who 


condemned all Flight, and giving of ground, as inconſiſtent 
with Fortitude. Nhat? ſays he, ſhall a Man be reproached 
with Cowardice, for defeating hu Enemy, becauſe thi was done 
by retreating from before him? Homer, among tie other He, 
roick Excellencies of Vlyſſes, puts this of Skill in retreating 
into his Character. The Lacedemonians, who pretended to 
the moſt obſtinate Courage of any Nation in the World, 


yet in that renowned action of Platea gave ground, on pur- 


poſe to break the Perfian Troops, and diſorder them in the 
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Mens immota manet, lachrymæ volyuntur inanes. 
| purſuit, 
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purſuit. This was an advantage which they had no other 
way. of compaſſing, and the Succeſs anſwered the Wiſdom of 
the Deſign; for they won the Day by this Feint of loſing it. 
In a word, the molt Warlike Countries in the World have 
given it Authority, and never thought themſelves diſhonou- 
red by the Practice. Nay, even the S:oicks, after all their im- 
practicable and romantick Stretches of humane Nature, are 
content to allow their wife Man, ſo far as looking Pale, 
and ſhivering at new and ſurpriſiſig Accidents; provided 
this be only a bodily Affection, and that it do not enter ſo 


deep, or laſt ſo long, as to give the Soul any part of the Di- 


order. 
And thus much may ſuffice to poſſeſs us with a true Idea 


of Fortitude, or Courage in general. 1 


* - 
* _ 4 


Of the particular Objeòis, and Exerciſ: of, Fortitude. 
* 


Now that we may cut our Work out, and lay it in 

due Order; it is neceſſary, in the firit place, that I pur 
my Reader in remembrance, that this Virtue undertakes to 
deal with all that ( whatever it be) which is called Evil; 
according to the moſt popular and extenſive {ignitication of 
the Word. Now this Evil is of two ſorts, either External, 


or Internal. The former is that which aſſaults us from with 


out, and goes by great variety of Names; ſuch as, Adver- 
ity, Afflictions, Injuries, Misfortunes, Caſualties, or unwel- 
come Accidents. The other ariſes from within, and hath its 
reſidence in the Soul; but it is excited and agitated by the 
Evil from without: Such particularly are thoſe Paſſions 

which diſturb and diſcontent us, as Fear, Grief, Anger, an 

the reſt of that black diſorderly Crew. It will be proper 
for us to ſpeak to each part of this Diviſion fully and diſtinct- 
ly; to explain their Operations, to provide Men with pro- 


per Remedies, and ſufficient Means for the ſubduing and 
ſoftening, and regulating theſe Grievances. And ſuch are 


the Arguments and Directions for the Virtue of Fortitude, 
now under our Conſideration. Conſequently then, what you 
are to expect upon this Subject will conſiſt of two Parts, the 
one reſpecting the Calamities and Diſaſtrous Accidents of 


our Lives; the other concerning the Paſſions which theſe 


Accidents provoke, and ſtimulate in our Minds. And here 


my Reader muſt recol lect, that the general Directions thought 
neceſſary fot the bearing good or 111 Fortune decently, be 
Me N - Wo 
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hath been ſupplied with already. So that referring hin 
back to the tecond Book, for what regards Proſperity an 
Adverfity in the grots, he is only to expect now, that wi 
ſhould deſcend to the particular forts of Misfortunes, au 
"what is fit to be preſcribed for each of them reſpectively, 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of External Evils. 


W E may conſider theſe External Evils, in three Yeverl 
reſpects. Firſt, with regard to the. cauſes or occaſions 
of them, (which ſhall make the Subject of this Chapte) 
next in their Effects: and laſtly, with regard to what the 


are in themſelves ; where I ſhall treat of the ſeveral Specia 
of them diſtinctly. And under each of theſe Heads, 1wil 


make it my endeavour to lay down ſuch Rules and Dir. 
Jon, as may ſuſtain us under, and fortifie us againk 
1m. | 

The Cauſes or Occaſions of theſe afflicting Accidents 
which are capable of happening to every one of us, may 
be Publick or General, when they affect a great many at the 
fame time; when whole Kingdoms, or Neighbourhoods at 
leaſt are involved at once; ſuch as Peſtilence, Famine,War, 
Tiranny, and Oppreſſion. And theſe, for the moſt par, 
dre Rods of the Divine Vengeance; Scourges ſent by him to 
chaſtiſe the exorbitant Wickedneſs of obſtinate Men, who 
refuſe to be won over by gentler methods of Reformation; 
(at leaſt we know not what immediate cauſe to aſcribe then 
to:) Or elſe they are private Calamities, and ſuch as we ate 
able to trace up to their firſt Author and Original, that i;, 
they are inflicted and brought upon us by ſome other Perſon: 
And thus both the private and publick Misfortunes are of 
two ſorts. Now the publick Calamities, thoſe, I mean, 


which proceed from a general Cauſe, though they do really 
come home to each ſingle Perſon ; yet are they in different 
' reſpects more or leſs grievous, important and dangerous, 


than the private ones, of which we are able to give a di- 


ſtinct and particular account. They are more fo, becaulc 
they affault us with united Force, fall on in Troops, and 


with greater violence make a londer noiſe, rage more hot- 
ribly, have a longer and blacker train of ill Confequences 


attending them, are more perplexing and amazing, and go 
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hin ate greater Diſorders, and a more general Confuſion. But 
ani then, they are leſs ſo too, in regard of their being thus ge- 
wil ncral ; and for the numbers, which are involved in them 
an together: For when a Diſaſter is common, every Man is apt 
lr. o think his own ſhare of it the leſs. It is {ome kind of 
comfort, to think that we are not ſingled out for Examples; 
nnd for this reaſon, the efficacy of ſuch Corrections is uſual- 
ly the leſs ; for every Man takes Sanctuary in the common- 

| neſs of the Calamity, and imputes it to ſome univerfal diſ- 
order in Nature, or to ſome unuſual concurrence of natural 

EE Cauſes, and fo ſhelters himſelf in the Crowd by vain pre- 
enl Þ tences, which perſonal Afflictions leave no room for. And 
om beſides, daily experience ſhews,that the Evils brought upon 
er) us by other Men, gall us more ſenſibly, and go nearer to the 
hey W Quick, and have a greater influence upon our Minds, than 
cis any of the foriner ſort are wont to do. Now all theſe, both 
of the one and the other ſort, have ſeveral proper Reme- 
dies and Conſiderations, to qualifie and render them very 


ſupportable to us, as particularly theſe that follow. 
When we have any publick Calamities to encounter, it 
nts will become us very ſeriouſly to reflect whence they come, 
ar WW and by whom they are ſent. That the Cauſe and Author of 


them is God, an Omnipotent and All- wiſe Providence,whoſe 
Pleaſure we are ſubjeck to, and have an abſolute and entire 
dependence upon; that he governs and diſpoſes all things, 
and holds thoſe vain Men in deriſion who hope to barſ? 52 
Bands aſunder, and to caſt away his Cords from them; that we 
| and all the whole Creation are tied by Laws of an invinci- 
ble neceſſity ; and that the ſtrongeſt Combinations, nay the 
univerſal joint ſtrength of the whole World, is much too 
weak to reyerſe or reſiſt his Will. Moſt certain it is, that 
Providence and Neceſſity, or Deſtiny, when we ſpeak 
_[{tri&tly and properly, are but one and the ſame thing; There 
is no eſſential difference between them, or the Laws upon 
which they proceed; and all they vary in, is only as to 
thoſe different reſpects, which we are uſed to conſider, and 
reaſon upon them in. Now to murmur and repine, and tor- 
ment our ſelves,that Matters are not otherwiſe ordered with 
us, is firſt of all an Impiety peculiar to Mankind; for all 
e other Creatures ſubmit quietly and contentedly, and Man 
only hath the inſolence to be angry, and find fault, and fl 
- © outintofaucy Paſſions, and diſcontented Complaints again 
bis Maker. But beſides the Wickedneſs of the thing, it is 
ntreamly fooliſh ; for all this Rage is to no manner of pur- 
| „ poſe 
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Reſignation of Spirit is ſo far from betraying any tamenes 


cidere; debuiſſes enim velle, ſi ſcires ex decreto Dei ſieri. 
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poſe, nor does it mend the matter one whit. Our Milire, 
is abſolute, and her Power (as I ſaid) uncontroulable, an 
thoſe who draw back the Shoulder, and will not follow he 
contentedly, the will drag him along, whether he will of 
no, This is the Obligation we are bound by, the Allegia 
ne ull owe: to bear the Caſvalties of this mortal State, and u 
to be diſturbed at things, which it is not in our power to avi; 
We are born under Government, but it is that of 4 Gracin 
and good King, whom to ſerve and ſubmit to, is the only, th 
true may to make us jree. „ 


Fate and the doom ing Gods are deaf to Tears. Mr. Dryden. 


The beſt remedy our Caſe is capable of, is to contorn 
our ſelves to Providence; to bring our Will to that of Al. 
mighty God, and ſo make a Virtue of Neceſſity, which 
the advice humane Wiſdom would give in this caſe ; fo 
T the only way we can take to eſcape the hardſhip, is to be cin 
tent with what we cannot help. We may parry and play in 
Guard, but all this fencing againſt our Fate will not warl 
oft the blow, but only irritate the wound, and add to tix 
anguiſh, || Yo ſhould bear whatever happens chearfully, a 

Hou had wiſhed it might happen; for the truth is, could yu 
have known before-hand, that God deſigned it for you, it woul 
have been your Duty to wiſh for it. Again, beſides that we 
{hall come off eaſter by this means, we thall likewiſe hay: 
the ſatisfaction of doing our Duty, which is to follow ou 
Leader, and obey Orders, let the Service, or the Poſt It 
commands us upon, be what it will. 4 The beſt thing ju 
can do, 15 ee to what yon cannot cure, and to attend and fi. 
low Almighty God without murmuring or diſputing, for it 
by his appointment, that all things come to paſs ; and he «1 
very bad Soldier, who follows his General grumbling. Tlis 


or degeneracy, that it is directly otherwiſe; and ſuch ſub 


Ad hoc ſacramentum adacti ſumus ; ferre mortalia, nec is 
perturbari, quæ vitare noſtræ poteſtatis non eſt. In regno nat 
1umus. Deo parere libertas eſt. Define fata Deum fle&i ſperar 
guerendo. ©, = | 3 | 

+ Non eſt aliud effugium neceſſitatis, quàm velle quod ipſe coga. 

Læto animo ferre quicquid cs 02 volueris tibi ac 


+ Optimum pati quod emendare non poſſis; & Deum, qu 
Authore cuncta proveniunt, fine murmuratione comitari: malu 
miles eſt qui Imperatorem gemens ſequitur. Senec. ihn 
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miſſion proves the excellency of our Courage. Grumbling 
and Diſputing is the effect of Cowardice and Fear; it is 
mutinying againſt our Officer, and running from our Co- 


E lours. * Mean and little Souls flutter and ſtruggle, and re- 


bine; but they who do ſo, have not 4 ver) reverent Opinion of 
the Government of the World ; for the plain Engliſh of theſe Di. 


| contents ts, that ſuch Men are more ſolicitous to amend God's 
| Works, than their own. | 


The firſt thing to be done for the relief of private Evik, 


and ſuch as other People bring upon us, and which we are apt 
to be very ſenſibly affected with, is, nicely and truly to 
| diſtinguiſh them, that we may not have looſe confuſed Ideas, 


and ſo be led into miſapprehenſions about them. Now of 
theſe, ſome are Diſpleaſing, and others are Offenſive to us. 


We oftentimes conceive a Diſpleaſure at Perſons, who have 
been guilty of no Offence ; neither intentionally, nor actu- 
ally: As when they either ask us, or deny us ſomething up- 
on very good reaſons, which was at that time unſeaſonable, 


or inconvenient for us or them: We are all apt to be out of 


humour upon ſuch occaſions, and yet there is no offence 
given, no injury done. For Offences, we mult know, are 
| of two ſorts, ſome croſs our Deſigns, and perplex our At- 
| fairs, by offering ſomewhat contrary to Equity and good 
| Conſcience, and this is injuring us: Others have nothing 
to do with our Concerns, but are directed to, and terminate 


in our Perſons, which are thereby conteraptuouſly uſed, or 
otherwiſe ill treated, and this Treatment may be either in 
Words or Actions; theſe are more grating, and harder to 


be born, than any other fort of Affliction whatſoever. 


The firſt and general Advice againſt all theſe forts of E- 


| vils, is, To eſtabliſh our minds in a firm Reſolution, not to 
be carried away by common Opinions; to conſider things, 
not as the World eſteems of them, but as they really are; 
| weighing them and their Conſequences, in the juſt balance 

of Reaſon and Truth. For the generality of Mankind are 
| tamely led by the Noſe, wholly governed by Prejudice and 


Impreſſion. How many of thoſe, who call themſelves Men 
of Honour, think it a leſs affront to have a dangerous 
Wound given them, than a Box on the Ear, and had rather 
die upon the Spot, than hear approbrious Language? In ſhort, 


n r 


7 Magnus animus qui ſe Deo reddidit; puſillus & degener, qui 


obluctatur; de ordine mundi male exiſtimat, & emendare ma- 


vult Deum, quam ſe. | 5 
. Tit 22 Opi⸗ 
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Opinion meaſures and judges of every thing; and it is no 
ſo much the thing it {clf, as the Opinion Men have of it 
that provokes our Indignation ; Our own Impatience doe 
us more hurt, and creates us more uneaſineſs, than the Per. 
ſons who have occaſion'd it. So that we our ſelves are mote 
injurious to our ſelves, than ever thoſe we complain of were 
tO Us. | | | 

As for the other Rules, and ſuch as are more particular 
to our Caſe, theſe may be deduced firſt of all from our 
ſelves, ( and here indeed we ought firſt to look, and fix out 


Thoughts : ) For theſe Offences may perhaps be owing to our 
own Defects, or Faults, or Infirmities. Perhaps what was 


{aid or done is only a little Raillery, grounded upon ſome 
defect in our Perſon, which they had a mind to mimick o 
expoſe. And how fooliſh is it for us tio be out of humour 
at that which is none of our Fault? The ' beſt way to cut 
off occaſion from thoſe we converſe with, and prevent thar 
taking any advantage of this kind, 1s to be before-hand with 
them, by mentioning firſt our ſelves ; that they may per. 
ceive we are ſenſible of the thing our ſelves, and that it is 
not in their power to mortifie us, by reproaching a defed 
which we did not know before: If any fault of ours gave 
the occaſion, and we have deſerved this affront, what foun- 
dation can here be for Paſſion and Reſentment : It is then no 
longer an Offence, but a Correction and juſt Reprimand; 
and we ought to receive it as a Chaſtiſement, and 1mprore 
under it accordingly. But very frequently, and indeed ge- 
nerally, our Peevithneſs and Diſcontent ariſes from ſome 
Weakneſs of our own, which renders us jealous and humour: 
ſome. Now the way to cure this, is to correct our own 


Captiouſneſs, and be leſs nice and tender in thoſe K o 
Honour; which are ſo uneaſie to our ſelves an 


People: To arm our ſelves with a maſculine greatneſs d 


Scul, and deſpiſe the little Follies and Indiſcretions of tht 


Company we converſe with. It is a ſhrewd preſumption that 
a Man 1s not ſound, when he roars out every time you touch 
him : And we muft never expect to be eaſie as long as we 


Jive, if we tike Exceptions at every trifling thing, every 


little freedom that paſſes in Converſation. 5 
Another ſort of Directions may be taken from the Perſons 


at whom we are offended: Let us form to our own minds 2 


general Repreſentation of thoſe we live among, and fc 


 what+ their humour, their diſpoſition and way is. 


greater part of Mankind find their chief ſatisfaction in doing 
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il, and make a Computation of their Power, by the privi- 
lege it gives them, to be inſolent and injurious to other 


People. Thoſe who delight in Innocence and Good neſs are 


but very few in compariſon : This therefore we ought to 
reckon upon as a never failing Concluſion, That, which wa 


ſoever we turn our ſelves, we thould be ture to meet with 
| ſome body or other diſpoſed to give us offence : For where- 
ſoever we meet with Men, it is odds but we meet with 
| Injuries and Affronts among them. This is ſo ſure, ſo ruled 
| a Caſe, that even Law-givers themſelves, whoſe peculiar 
| Buſinels it is to reform the World, in their meaſures for di- 


ſtributative and commutative Juſtice, have found a neceſſity 


of allowing and conniving at ſeveral Irregularities, which 
| were never to be prevented. Now this Neceſſity of giving 
and taking Offence ariſes, firſt of all, from the contrariety and 


inconſiſtence of Humours and Inclinations ; from hence we 
are able to account for many Offences taken, which were ne- 
ver intended to be given. Then again from the Coinci- 
dence or Oppoſition of Men's Intereſts and Affairs, which is 


the occaſion that the ſame thing which contributes to the 
{ Pleaſure, or Profit, or Happineſs of ſome, tends to the Diſ- 
ſatisfaction, or Detriment, or Miſchief of others: And ac- 


cording to all the Ideas we are all able to form of the World 
in its preſent Circumſtances, thus it muſt be, and we cannot 
diſcern how it ſhould be otherwiſe. If the Perſon who gave 
you offence, be a fooliſh, or raſh unthinking Man, (and 


uch to be ſure he is, for a Wiſe and Good Man will be 


oftenſive to no body ;) why do you complain of a thing done 
by one who hath not his Wits about him? Nou bear with a 
Mad-man ; nay, you are ſo far from being angry, that you 
ity him; you laugh at a Buffoon, or a Child; and I pray 
ow is a Drunken Man or a Fool, a Cholerick or an Indit- 
creet Man, more worth your Anger than any of thoſe ? 


When ſuch Fellows therefore let looſe their Tongues upon 


you, the beſt way 1s to make no reply : Hold your Tongue, 
and leave Matters there. It is a brave and noble, yea, 
and a cruel Revenge too, which we take upon a Fool, in 
diſregarding and deſpiſing him; it robs him of all the Plea- 
lure he promiſed himſelf by poyoning us to paſſion, and 
plainly declares, that we thin 

ſignificant wretch, better than all the ſharpeſt Repartee would 
paſſibly expreſs it. If we reply, This dabaſes us, and is a ſort 
of —_ into compariſon with him; it is the thewing him 
$90 Mal 


S they 


him an impertinent and in- 


reſpect, and injury to our ſelves. For 
[t 4 | 
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aal in 
* they give ill Language, becauſe they cannot tell how 10 give betrer 
they 8 as Eng 8 22 3 to the best — their un- 
fanding; for the worſe they behave themſelves, the more conſiſtent 
they are, and more of à piece with themſelves, | 5 
Now the Counſel which Wiſdom would give in the cafe 
is moſt certainly ſuch as this. You muſt have a due Conſide- 
ration both of your ſelf, and of the Perſon who gives you the 
Offence: As to your {elt, take care not to be guilty of a thing 
fo miſ-becoming, ſo very much below you, as the ſuffering 
your {elf to be overcome, and put beſides your Reaſon. The 
1mprudent Man who feems to ſuſpect himſelf, and flies out 
into Rage upon every trifle, declares by this Carriage, that 
Hue looks upon himſelf fit to be affronted; for, indeed, it is 
meanneſs and littleneſs of Soul, or a Conſciouſneſs of our 
own inſufficiency, that hinders us from being above Reſent- 
ments of this kind, and deſpiſing what we are ſen{ible does 
not belong to us. A Wie and Good Man is not capable of 
being injured, but is firm, ſecure, and inviolable; for the 
quality that renders any thing 1nviolable, is not the being 
abeve the power or force of Men, but above the being bro- 
ken or made the worſe for it: And nothing would forti- 
fie us more againſt every manner of Accident than the poſ- 
telling our Souls with this Maxim, That we can never be 
hurt indeed, but by our own ſelves ; if our Reaſon be 
what 1t ought, and our Actions according to 1t, we are in- 
vulnerable. Hence it was, that Socrates hath taught us what 
conitorts to apply in ſuch Extremities by his own Example. 
Anitus 2nd Melitus may kill me, ſays he, bat they cannot hurt 
me. And tlius a good Man as he is not capable of Hl within, 
and will not offer any, ſo he is impenetrable from without, 
and cannot ſuffer any real Injury: Virtue is a Wall of 
Braſs ; the Scoffs and Affronts are all repulſed or lodged there, 
and not one of them comes through to touch his Perſon; 
and to all this Self- ſecurity we may likewiſe add another 
Conſideration from the Opinion and Eſteem of the World; 0 
for there is no body but will look upon the Aggreſſor as 2 
very ill Man, and upon the Patient as one not deſerving to | 
d 
d 
I 


be 1o treated: As to the Party who hath thus affronted 
you, if you eſteem him no better than an impertinent or idle 
fellow, uſe him accordingly, and ſhew that you value him 
not by a generous diſdain ; if he be otherwite, you ſhould 


Male loquunter quia bene loqui neſciunt ; faciunt quod folent p 
& ſcinnt, male quia. mali, & ſecundum fe.. 7 : a 


plead his excuſe to your ſelf; you ought to preſume that he 
hid (or at leaſt apprehended that he had) occaſion for what he 
dd; That it was not done out of any malicious Deſign, 
but through inadvertency or miſtake, want of breeding, or 
{ome other very pardonable defect; if not fo, then you may 
he confident he hath ſeen his error; is angry at himſelf for 
it, and wiſhes moſt heartily it had never been done: Once 
more let me add, that we ought to play the good Husbands, 
and make molt of Injuries and Offences ; for indeed they are 
no ſmall advantages which theſe put into our hands; partt- 


cularly, they are capable of turning to a good account 


to ways, with regard to each of the Parties concerned in 
them. For Firſt, with regard to the Perfon who did the Injury, 
this hath diſcoverd the Man to us, we have ſeen a little 
more of the World ; we know ſuch a one too well to truſt 
him another time, and have fair warning to avoid him ever 
after. But then, Secondly, they help us to know our ſelves too; 
hey us our on infirmities, our breaches and blind fide 

where the Foe may get within us, and what we cannot ho 

out againſt ; and this gives us warning ro work upon thoſe 
Breaches, and put them in a defenſible condition againſt the 
next Attack upon us. Let us learn to amend that fault too, 
which occaſion'd the abuſe, - that no other Man may have the 
hke provocation to reproach us hereafter : This is the true way 
of defeating the malice of others, and doing right to our ſelves; 


for what nobler Revenge can a Man take upon his Enemies, 


than to turn their injuries and affronts to his own Profit, an 
to learn more Prudence and Conduct, and to grow the wiſer 
and better, more cautious and inoffenſive by de 

The World at this rate is an excellent School; and the more 
unreaſonable Men are, the more a Man of good ſenſe and tem- 
per lay improve himſelf under their even unjuſt Corrections, 


CHAP. XXI. 


. 


Of External Evills, with regard to their Fruits and Efeds. 
1 þ 


HAving thus conſider d the Cauſes, let us now enquire 
into the Effects of our Evils, and what Fruits they pro- 
duce; where again we ſhall meet with very powerful Anti- 
dotes and ſubſtantial Remedies againſt them. Now theſe 
<ts are many and great, general and particular. 

The general Effects are fach as concern the good, the ſup- 
port, the order, and — of the Univerſe. The 
World would be quite ftifled and choakd up: it would ſtag- 
r 2 oo oo ns 


or. 111 uſed. 
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nate and putrifie, if it were not ſometimes ſtirred and chay. 
ged, and put into a new form by ſuch important and alte. 
rative accidents, as Plagues, and Famines, and War, and 
Mortality ; theſe are the things that prune and purge it, ang 
throw down that product which overburdens the ſoil; and 


by ſo doing they preſerve the reſt, and give them elbor- 
room: for were there no ſuch evacuations, we ſhould not be 


able to move and hve by one another. But then conſider the 
grateful Varieties and Viciſſitudes, the & lar Succeſſions and 
alternate Changes, by which the World is thus adorned and 
beautified, every part of the World finds ſome convenience 
by theſe alterations. For from Nations and Men coming to 
be tranſplanted by ſuch means, the barbarous, and wildand 


 favage part of Mankind, are poliſhed and civilized ; Arts and 


Sciences, Learning and Poli are ſpread wider, and commu- 
nicated to rey part of the habitable Earth; ſo that we are 
to look upon the Univerſe as one large Plantation, where 


ſome Trees are removed to a more convenient Soil, others are 


afted and inoculated, others cut down to the root, that 
they make more regular ſhoots by the loſs of ſuperfluous 
ſuckers, others quite plucked up; but all this done in ſuch 
order by the skilful Cultivater, that every thing tends to the 
profit and Beauty of the Ground. Theſe enlargements of our 


4 


thoughts and conſiderations of Univerſal Advantage ought 


to content every wiſe and good Man, and prevent irreverent 
reffections upon thoſe wonderful works of God, which Men 
are too apt to accuſe for barbarous and diforderly, or to 
Jook upon with amazement as ſtrange and unaccountable. It 


is enough that they are the Ordinances of God and Nature, 


and ought to ſatisfie us, that how odd ſoever they may ap- 
pear with regard to that little ſpot of ground which is com- 


manded by our own Eye, yet they do great and ſignal Ser- 


vice to the whole. For would we extend our proſpect, vc 
ſhould quickly diſcern that what is loſt in one place is gain- 
ed in another, or rather indeed, to ſpeak more pron that 
nothing is loſt any where, but all conduces to the juſt varie- 
ty and convenience of the World in general. A Wiſe Man, 

ays one, will tale nothing amiſs that happens to him; for he vil 


.ob erve, that thoſe very things by which his particular Interef 


em to fuſfer, are expedient, and greatly contribute to the pre. 


Vir ſapiens nihil indignetur ſibi accidere, ſciatque illa ipſa 
28 lædi videtur ad conſervationem univerſi pertinere, & ex 
is eſſe qua curſum mundi officzumque conſummant. 1 
3 1 ; 33 E 3 ruin 
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ation of the whole ; and that theſe are the methods by which 
the courſe of the World is continued, and every part of it brought 
wits juſt and neceſſary perfection. CLIN 

The particular and perſonal effects of theſe Evils are dif- 
frent, according to the various tempers and conditions of 
the Men to whom they happen. To the good they are an 
excrcite and trial to thoſe that are fallen, a relief and reco- 
yery, a warning and call to them that go aſtray ; and to the 
obſtinately wicked, a diſpenſation of Puniſhment and Ven- 
to very briefly. | | 

And firft, theſe external Evils provide the good Men ex- 
cellent opportunities of exerting and improving their Vir- 
tue, which would otherwiſe want matter to work upon, 


is in the ſame circumſtances with Fencers in their Schools, 


ſophers in their HY - that is, he is upon his proper duty, 
attending the buſineſs of h 

in it; for theſe are the very methods that inſtruct, and en- 
ter, and form, and finiſh him in Virtue, that eſtabliſh him in 
Conſtancy and Courage, and enable him to conquer and tri- 
umph over Fortune and the World: They bring him ac- 
quainted with himſelf, make him know his own ſtrength 
by frequent experiments, tell him what he may depend up- 
on, and promiſe himſelf from it; nor do they only give him 
a true repreſentation of his paſt and preſent condition, but 
they help to amend it too; they encourage and confirm his 
reſolutions of doing well, harden and accuſtom him toſuf- 
fering, fix and determine his mind, ſecure his paſt conqueſts, 
and render him invincible for the time to come : Whereas 
on the contrary, a long calm of proſperity is exceeding apt 
to ſoften and enervate Men's minds, and to corrupt them 
by caſe and leiſure, careleſneſs and ſloth, inactivity and long 
diſuſe. Demetrius, for this reafon, uſed to ſay, That of all 
Men living he thought none ſo truly miſerable as thoſe who 

d never met with diſappointments, and croſſes, and t 

afflictions, and compared their life to the dead Sea, where 
there is a perpetual Stagnation, and noxious vapours breed 
and reign for want of winds, and'a vigorous commotion of 
the waters to break and diſperſe, and drive them away. 

To Delinquemts and inconſiderate Offenders, theſe afflicti- 
ons are a check and curb to hold them in, and prevent the wild 
and furious ſallies of vice unxeſtrained; or elſe a rebuke and 
J into iT ĩ y S ET n Ei he * chaſti ſem ent, 
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geance. Of each of theſe uſes, I ſhall ſay but one word or 


ind lie idle and undiſcerned. A good Man under afflichon, 
or Mariners in a Storm, or Soldiers in an Action, or Philo- 


is profeſſion, and ſhewing his skill 


2. 
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chaſtiſement, the red of an Affectionate but provoked F, 
ther, to reduce and reclaim them, that they may be mor 
conſiderate and mindful of their Duty hereafter,and abandy 
utterly thoſe courſes which have colt them ſo much ſinar 
and pain. Thus it is with our minds as with our bodies. 
and the health of both is conſulted by the ſame application 
Theſe ſufferings are like the breathing of a Vein and {. 
ſonable Phyſick ſometimes made uſe of as Preſervatiyg 
to prevent the gathering of ill humours,and divert them ano 
ther way; at other times as correctives and reſtoratiyg, 
5 purge the corrupted maſs, and carry off a Diſeaſe already 
ormed. | | | 

To the obſtinate and incorrigible they are a Puniſhment 
and Plague, a Sickle to cut thoſe down ſpeedily, whoſe Ini. 
quities are ripe for deſtruction, or elſe to make them mot 
Iingring and languiſhing ſpectacles of Vengeance. And thus 


you may plainly diſcern very excellent and neceflary effects of 
the troubles Men are uſed fo bitrerly to complain of, ſud 


as may abundantly convince us how erroneous that opinion 
is, which. looks upon ſuch diſpenſations as evils, and ought 
to prevail upon us to entertain them with Patience and a be. 
coming temper of mind, to take them 1n good part as the 
inſtances and operations of the divine Juſtice : and not on) 
ſo, but to welcome them gladly as the uſeful inſtruments and 
ſure pledges of the tendernels and love, and careful pro- 
vidence of God, and eſpecially uſing our utmoſt diligenc 
to benefit under them, and to anſwer the intention of that 


- wiſe and kind being, in whoſe diſpoſal all theſe things are, 


and who diſtributes them according to his own good pla: 


ſure, and as they may be moſt ſuitable to every Mans oc. 


ſions. 


— 


” 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


: Of External Evils conſidered in themſelves 


particularly. 


A LL theſe Evils which are many in number, and variou il 
their kinds, are ſo many privations of ſome contrary Good ; ji 
o much indeed is implied in the very name and nature of Evil: 
Conſequently the general heads of Evil muſt anſwer and be equi 
zo the ſeveral beads or ſpecies of Cocd. Now theſe 149 4 
| Pfrope 
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properly be reduced to ſeven. Sickneſs and Pain, ( for theſe le- 
ing Bodily indiſpoſitions, I join them together as one) Captivity, 
Baniſhment Want, Diſgrace, 1 1 of Friends, and Death. 
The good things we are deprived of in the forementioned Circum- 
fances every one ſees very plainly to be Health, Liberty, 
mr Native Country, Wealth, Honour, Friends and Life; 
euch of which we have had occaſion to treat of at large in the 
regoing parts of this Treatiſe. All therefort that remains to 
be 5 at preſent, is to 3 ſuch Antidotes againſt theſe as 


are proper to them reſpeltively ; and that very bri:fly-and plainly 
0 Hg nice or formal reaſoning upon the Caſe.” 
— „ ! es a a Et PW — — 
_ CHAP. XXIL 
ore ” | Of Sickneſs and Pain. 
us 


50 II hath been obſerved in the beginning of this Treatiſe, Book I. 
that Pain is the greateſt, and in good truth the only Evil Cht. 6. 
attending this mortal Body of ours; the moſt ſenſible, the 
oht moſt inſupportable, that which is leaſt to be cured, leaſt to 
be dealt with or aſſwaged by conſideration. But ſtill, though 
te £115 be not wy; Fang; ſo capable of advice as moſt other af- 
fictions ; yet ſome Remedies there are drawn from reaſon, 


" juſtice, advantage and uſefulneſs, imitation and reſemblance 
* of great Perſons celebrated for their illuſtrious Virtue, and 
ner chat branch of it which conſiſts of Patience; and theſe, ſuch 


has they are, I ſhall juſt propound to my Readers Conſidera- 
uon. | | | | 
Firſt then, the enduring what is tedious and troubleſome . 
15a neceſſary incumbrance of Lite, and charged in common 
upon all living Creatures, upon Mankind moſt evidently and 
elpecially. And it is by no means reaſonable that provi- 
A I(ence ſhould work a Miracle for our ſakes, and exempt us 
only. How abſurd is it therefore to fret and perplex our 
ſelves becauſe that hath happened to one Man in particular, 
which might and may happen every moment to every Man 
s Without exception. | „ 
Nay, it is not only general and common, but natural too. . 
We axe born to it, and cannot in any equity and juſtice hope 
to be exempted; for indeed ſhould we ceale to be ſubject to 
„n, we muſt ceaſe to be Men. Whatever is a fixt and irre- 
vil: verſible Law of our Creation, ought to be entertained with 
ud meekneſs and moderation: For we entred into life upon theſe 
de, and the conditions of huganity cxpreſly indeed 
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and Pain. There is no poſſibility o 
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for, are old Age and Infirmities, Decaysand Diſeaſes, Anguiſh 

f avoiding theſe things, 
and what we can never get clear of, it will be our beſt Wiſ⸗ 
dom to ſettle a reſolution of making the belt of, and to leam 


how we may gotbrough with it. 


If the pain be long it is but moderate, and conſequent- 
ly my ere. and a Wiſe Man will be aſhamed tg 
complain of any thing leſs than extremities. If it be violent 
and exceeding acute it is but ſhort, and we ſhould not repint 
or be driven to impatience for a ſuffering which is quick- 
ly over. And yet this muſt of neceſſity be the caſe; fot 
nature cannot ſuſtain it ſelf under the continuanee of extream 
Torture: there muſt be an end either of that or of the Pa. 
tient in a little time; and which of theſe two ſoever be the 
concluſion of it as to the ſuffering part, the matter comes all 


to one, and therefore let this give us courage and comfort. 


Conſider again, that theſe Sufferings can go no deeper thin 
the Body ; we are not injured our very ſelves: Every ral 
injury takes off from the excellence and perfection of the 
thing; but now Sickneſs and Pain are ſo far from derogs- 
ting from, and doing any real prejudice to us, that on the con- 


trary they furniſh matter, and put occaſions in our way fora 


more noble exerciſing of Virtue than any that we owe to 
Eaſe and perfect Health; And ſurely where there is more 
occaſion of Praiſe and Virtue, there cannot be leſs Good. It 


| ee be what the Philoſophers uſually call the inſtru- 


ment of the mind, why ſhould any one complain for this 
inſtrument being applied to its proper uſe, and worn out in 
the ſervice of its proper Maſter? The Body was made on 
. to ſerve the Soul, but if every inconvenience which 

falls the Body ſhall ditorder and afflict the Mind, the or- 
der of nature is quite inverted, and the Soul from thencetforth 
becomes a ſervant to the Body. Would > 0s not think that 
Man unreaſonably querulous and childiſh, who ſhould cry 
and roar,and take on heavily, becauſe ſome thorn 1n the hedge 
as he paſſed by, or ſome unwary paſſenger, had ſpoiled or 


torn his Clothes? A poor Broker, who was to make Money 


of the Suit, might be allowed ſome concern upon ſuch an 
occaſion ; but a Gentleman, and one of ſubſtance and con- 
dition, would make a jeſt of it, and not eſteem it worth a 


——.— 


—— 


"7 Confide, ſummus non habet tempus dolor. Si gravis brevis 


thought 


fi longus levis. 
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un thought, when ſo trivial a Loſs was compared with the Abun- 
make its appearance, and act a ſhort part in it, upon the 


ſage of this lower World: But the Soul in the mean while 
is that which commands our value and regard; and our 


It creat affair is to ſecure the honour and quiet of this better 
em part, while ſojourning in this buſie and tumultuous life. 
ine And what do we think may be the true reaſon why Pain 


c. provokes us to ſo great impatience? What indeed, but that 
or wwe place our happineſs upon wrong objects, and do not ſet 
up our reſt, nor ſeek our ſatisfactions in the Soul. * Men 
Pa. crow into coldneſs and negligence of this part, and grow 
the too familiar and fond of the Body. And Pain, as if it were 
all {cnſible of this folly of ours, plies us hard in our tendereſt 
hart, eſpecially when a Man ſhivers and trembles at its ap- 
an W proach, as if it took a pride to inſult over ſuch unreaſonable 
real fear and concern. 5 OD 
the W The advantages however of this ſo much dreaded Miſery 
g: ¶ re conſiderable; it 88 to wean our affections, and teaches 
on- Ius to work off our reliſh and delight from that which we 
2 nuſt ſhortly leave; for there is no one thing more aſſiſting 
too us in giving us a due ſenſe of the emptineſs of the World, 
ore Wand what an errant cheat it is, than Sickneſs and Pain; and 
I think every Man muſt confeſs this to be a very conſidera- 


r1- ble piece of ſervice. 


this . It Ty 4g the pleaſure conſe uent upon it. For when a 
in Diſeaſe hath hadits courſe, the ſatisfaction of a Recovery is 


on nuch more ſenſible than any enjoyment of uninterrupted 
ich Health. This chears and enlivens us, like Light out of the 
or- Inidſt of Darkneſs; and a Man would almoſt imagine that 
rth MNature had contrived Pain on purpoſe, that by mingling ſome 
hat Nof thoſe ſharp intervals, Eaſe and Pleaſure might have due 
cry pour done them, and be render d more acceptable and ex- 
doe aunlite. Ee : | 2 2 | 
> Let us then reflect upon theſe few ſuggeſtions, and ſee 
what conſequence they naturally offer to us. If our Pain 
be moderate, the virtue of Patience cannot be very difficultz 
if 1t be extream, the glory of enduring it as becomes us is 
roportiona bly great; if it appear inſupportable, our. own 
cowardice and effeminacy have made it fo; if there are but ve- 


Non aſſue verunt animo eſſe contenti; nimium illis cum core 


Pore fuit. „„ 


* 
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es: dance he had left. Now this Body of ours is no other than 
7:7 Garment, borrowed for a little while that our Soul may 


1. 
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| ry few whocan bear it decently, letus try to be of that num 

| ber; for the ſmaller it is, the more diftingurſhing and com. 

mendable it is to be in among them. Let us not lay the blan 

at Nature's door for making us no ſtronger: This is all pr en 

tence, it is not natural weakneſs, but affected nicety and ten- in 

derneſs that diſables us in this point. If we run away from cat 

Pain, it will purſue us; if we ſurrender our ſelves to th 7» 

enemy and ſuffer it to conquer us, we {hall be treated with co 

inſolence and barbarous uſage, and the reproach of tameneß I th 

will ſtick hard upon us. If it tries to terrifie us and we be 

ſtand our ground, the ſucceſs will be above our expectation; wi 

let us therefore defeat and diſappoint this Deſign, by ſhew- 14 

ing our ſelves more reſolute and brave than it thinks for. Ke. 

For the greateſt part of the ſmart and anguiſh is owing toour N vis 

own ſoftneſs and delicacy, our yielding and ſinking under wi 

it. We do not flinch from things ſo N 3 they are hard la 

zo be horn, as we create that hardſhip to our ſelves 1 areading ton 

and ſhrinking at them. 

8. I may reaſonably expect, that all the former Argument 

ſhould be lookt upon as flights of Speculation,Philotophical 

Notions, which Men of refined thoughts entertain when they 

are at caſe, but would ſoon find impracticable if brought to 

the tryal : and therefore to obviate this objection, I hare 

reſerved to the laſt place the inſtances and examples of per- 

ſons whoſe practice hath juſtified the poſſibility and mighty *t 

efficacy of all that hath been ſaid here, or is uſually urge FF 

in Books upon this occaſion. And theſe, not only of wil t 

and extraordinary, but of ignorant and common Men; Na, 

even Women and Children are frequently mentioned in ſto- { 

ry to have endured both long and acute pains and diſeaſes 

and with a Mind ſo ſteady and unbroken, that the angui _ 

which bath taken away their lives was never able to ſubdue I . 

| their conſtancy and courage. They have waited the ap- / 

B proach of their torments, and encountered them knowingly, 

| and met them gladly, and ſupported themſelves under them 

with marycllous chearfuleſs ; nay, have even ſought and 

courted the ſevereſt and moſt exquiſite Tortures humane na-. 

ture is incapable of ſuffering. The Lacedemonian Boys are . 

| notorious for whipping one another, till ſometimes they ex-. . 

pired under the Scourge, and all this without the leaſt chang? 

| of Countenance, A tort of barbarous diſcipline inſtitutel . 

| 2 5 : a 
ö 


: * Non quia difficilia non audemus, fed quia non audemus WF . 


difficilia. N 1 


„„ z | 2 2 1 
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to harden them, that they might be better qualified to do 
their Country Service when thus inured to ſuftering. Ale- 
xander's Page was burnt to the very Bone with a Coal, and 
endured it without the leaſt Complaint, rather than he would 
interrupt the Sacrifice. A Spartan Boy let his Bowels be 
eat out by a Fox, rather than he would diſcover his Theft. 
Pompey, when taken by King Gentizs, who would have 
compelled him to reveal the Secrets of rhe Roman State, 
thruft his finger into the Fire, and burnt it till Genrizs could 
bear the ſight no longer, to convince him that all Torture 
would be loſt upon him. The Caſe of Mutius with Porſen- 
14 was another inſtance of the ſame kind; and good old 
Regulus endured more than all of them from the Carthagi- 
1ians. The Account of Anaxarchus hath ſcarce any Parallel; 
who, when pounded in a Mortar at the Command of a Ty- 
rant, cryed out, Beat on, beat on jour Belly-full, you cannot 
touch Anaxarchus his ſelf, you only bruiſe the Shell of him. 


But that which is a Remedy indeed, is one peculiar to 


* Chriſtians, the ſure proſpect of a future and eternal State; 

* the conſideration. 1 55 cruelty and contradiction of Sin- 

ners their Saviour condeſcended to ſuffer; and that parti- 
*cipation of Glory and Bliſs with him in Heaven, which is 
* ordained and reſerved for thoſe who ſuffer with and fof 
him; that is, after his example in a good Cauſe, and for 

the fake of Faith and a good Conſcience. Thele reflecti- 
* ons will animate Men, not by rendring them inſenſible, of 
"taking ſanctuary in nice and airy Diſtinctions, but by fur- 

niſhing Arguments ſuperior to the quickeſt and tendereſt 
ſenſe of Pam. And accordingly we ſee what incredible ef- 

"fects theſe Religious comforts had in all the Primitive 

* Perſecutions ; how Triumphant they were in the midſt 

* Racks, and Fires, and Croſſes. The having 1 to the 

Kecompence of Reward ; the balancing the lig 

" of a Moment with the eternal and far more exceeding weight 
" of Glory; the commiting this Body to the Ground, like 
*Scd for a plentiful and joyful Harveſt at the general Re- 


ſutrection; the confidence in the promiſes: of him who 


0 cannot Lye. Theſe inſpired the noble Army of Martyrs ; 
and theſe are able to ſupport all their Followers who have 
a title to the ſame Expectations, and are Heirs through Hope 

tothe ſame Kingdom. And all the Stoical Philoſophy put 


together, cannot miniſter the hundredth patt of that 


" Conſolation, which thoſe two ſhort Sentences of S. Paul do; 
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hominem animus circumfert, & quo vult transfert. 
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« 2045 5 Nevertheleſs afterward it yieldeth the peaceable Jrut 
« of Righteouſneſs unto them which are exerciſed thereby; And, 


2 Cor. 5. © We know that if our earthly houſe of this Tabernacle be tj 


« ſolved, we have a building of God, a houſe not made ij 
6. hands, eternal in the ae ; ION f 


HAF. 
Of Captivity or Impriſonment. 

71 His Affliction is very inconſiderable in compariſon of the 

former, and the conqueſt of it will prove exceeding eaſe 
to them, upon whom the preſcriptions againſt Sickneſs and 
Pain have found their deſired effect. For Men in thoſe cir. 
cumſtances have the addition of this Misfortune, confined to 
their Houſes, their Beds, tied to a Rack, and loaded with Fet. 
ters; and this very confinement is a part of their complaint, 
though the leaſt part. But however, we will ſay one word 


n 


or two of it. 


Nav what is it that Captivity or Confinement impriſons? 
The Body, that which is it ſelf the Cover and the Priſon of 
the Soul; but the Mind continues at large and at its own 
diſpoſal, in deſpight of all the World: How can it indeed be 
ſenſible of any inconvenience from a Priſon, ſince even there 
it ranges abroad as freely, as gaily, takes as noble, as ſub- 
lime, as diſtant flights, if not much more ſo, than it does 
in other circumſtances ? The Locks and Bars, and Walls of a 
Priſon, are much too remote to have any power of faſtening it 
down,or ſhutting it in; they muſt needs be fo, ſince even the 
Body it {elf which it touches upon, is linked to, and hangs 
like a Clog faſtened to it, is not able to keep it down, or 
fix it to any determinate place. And that Man will make a 
Jeſt of all theſe artificial and wretched, theſe {light and 
childith Encloſures, who hath learnt how to preſerve his na- 
tive Liberty, and to uſe the privilege and prerogative of Jus 
condition, which is to be confined no where ; no, note. 
ven in this World. Thus Tertullian derides the cruelty of 
the Perſecutors, and animates his Brethren, by telling, that a 
1 pe even when out of Priſon, had ſhaken hands with the 
World,that he defied and was above it; and that when under Civ 


* Chriſtianus, etiam extra carcerem, ſæc ulo renunciavir, in Carce- 
re etiam carceri; nihil intereſt ubi ſitis in ſæculo, qui extra ſæ- 
culum eſtis. Auferamus Carceris nomen, ſeceſſum vocemus ; etſi 
corpus includitur, caro detinetur omnia Spiritui patent; totum 


finement, 
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finement, the Caſe was the ſame with his Goal too. What mighty 
matter is it in what part of the World you are, whaſe Principle 


it is not to be of the World * Let ns change that Name of Jo ill 
a ſound, and inſtead if a Priſon call it a Retreat ; where, when 


| 904 are ſhut up, the fleſh may be kept to a narrow room, but all 


Door: are open to the Spirit, all Places free to the Mind; this car- 

ries the whole Man along with it, and leads him abroad whither- 

frever it will. 3 3 
Priſons have given very kind Entertainment to ſeveral va- 


luable, and holy, and great Men; to ſome, a Goal hath been 


a refuge from Deſtruction, and the Walls of it fo many for- 
tifications and intienchments againſt that Ruine, which had 
certainly been the conſequence of Liberty; nay, ſome have 
choſen theſe places, that there they might eijoy a more per- 
fect Liberty, and be farther from the noiſe, and clutter, and 
confuſion of the World. He that is under Lock and Key, is 
ſo much ſafer and better guarded; And a Man had better 
live thus, than be crampt and conſtrained by thoſe Fetters 
and Hand-cuffs which the World is full of; ſuch as the pla- 
ces of publick Buſineſs and Concourſe, the Palaces of Prin- 
ces, the converſation of great Men; the tumult and hurry of 
Trade, the vexation and expence of Law-ſuits, the enyy 


| and ill- nature, the peeviſhneſs and paſſions of common Men, 
will be continually clapping upon us. I ne do but reffett, 


(lays the ſame Author again) That the World it ſelf is no bet- 
ter than 4 Priſon, we ſhall imagine our ſelves rather let oat of 
a Goal than put into one. The Darkneſs by which the World. 
blinds Mens Ain, , is thicker and groſſer, the Chains by which 
it clogs and binds their Affectiunt heavier, the Filth and Stench 
of Men's Lewdneſs and beaftly Converſation more offenſgve, and 
the Criminals in it more numerous, for ſach in truth are all 
Mankind. There have been ſeveral inſtances of Perſons; 
who, by the benefit of a Priſan, have been preſerved from 


the Malice of their Enemies, and eſcaped great Miſeries and 


Dangers. Some have made it a ſtudious Retirement, compo- 


| {ed Books there, or laid a foundation of great Virtue and 
much Learning; 1o that the uneaſineſs of the Fleſh lia 


th been 


. 


— 1 * r 


Si recogitemus ipſum magis mundum carcerem elle, exiſſe 
nos è carcere, quam in carcerem introiſſe intelligemus. Majores 
tenebras habet mundus, quz hominum precordia exc@ecant 
graviotes cateiias Influit; quæ ipſas animas conſtringunt, pejores 
immunditias expirznt libidines hominum, plures poſſtemo recs 


kontinꝭ t; univerſum genus hominum. 


Us 2 2a Gain 
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a Gain to the Spirit, and the confinement of the Body was 
well laid out in a Purchaſe ſo valuable as the enlargement of 
the Mind. Some having been difgorged, as it were, by a Pri- 
ſon, thrown up when 1t could keep them no longer, and the 
next ſtep they made hath been into ſome very eminent Dig- 
nity, as high as this World could fet them ; this Remark 
the Plalmiſt hath left us of the wonderful Diſpenſations of 
Providence : He taketh the ſimple out of the duſt, and lijteth 
the needy off from the dunghil, that he may ſet him with Prin- 
ces, even Fith the Princes of his People. And he indeed, who 
was an 1ſraelite, might well make this Reflection, ſince even 
among his own Anceſtors they had ſo eminent an inſtance 
as Joſeph, of the mighty Alteration we are now ſpeaking of 
But others have been advanced yet higher, ee as i 

were, and drawn up into Heaven from thence. But thus 
much 1s certain, that there can be no ſuch thing as perpe- 
tual Impriſonment; general Goal-deliveries are unalterably 
eſtabliſhed, an Article of the Law of Nature; for no Priſon 
ever yet took in a Man, whom it did not ſhortly after Ik 
out again. | 


£3 = a 


CHAP, XAIV: 
Of Exile, or Baniſhment. 


| Exile is in reality no more than changing our Dwelling, 
and this hath nothing of ſubſtantial Evil in it. If ve 
are afflicted upon the account, our Grievance is not owing to 
what we complain of, but to our own humour and imag- 
nation. If we will goto the Reaſon of the thing, all placs 
are alike, and a Man's All is every where equally : For two 
words indeed comprehend the whole what a Wiſe Ma M 
values, and thoſe two are Nature and Virtue. R 


3 


The fame Nature is common to all Countries, the ſam: 
Sky, the ſame Elements. The ſame Sun ſhines, the fam: 8 
4 


Stars rife and ſet, and their Motion, their Extent, the Pro 

ortion they appear in, the ſame. And ſure, if any part d 
Nature be to be valucd, that above us is much more wortly 
of Conſideration and Eſteem, than this Sediment, and gros- 
and drofly part, which we tread under our feet. The tar: 
theft proſpect of the Earth which we can take, does 10 
amount to more than Ten or Twelve Leagues: So thats 


Soul, which ſettles its Aﬀections upon this part, ſhuts its 
5 | 1 " of 
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up in a very narrow compaſs. But the Face of this glorious 


Firmament, adorned and beautified with ſuch infinite Con- 


ſtellations, which like ſo many grafts of Jewels gliſter over 
our Heads, expands it felt ; and that it may be more effectu- 
ally and diſtinctly viewed, the Motion is perpetual and cir- 
cular, and every part turned towards us; ſo that every 
point is viſible to every place, within the ſingle Revolution 
of each Day and Night. The Earth, which (taking the Seas, 
and ambient Atmoſphere into the account, 1s computed not 
to be above the hundred and ſixtieth part as big as the Sun) 
is to us incomparably leſs ſtill; for it is not viſible to us in 
any part, except that little Spot, that ſingle Point, upon 
which we ſtand. But were it otherwiſe, What does this 
change of our ſtanding ſignifie? We think it a hard caſe 
to be born in one place, and driven to another. Have we 
any Propriety in the place of our Birth? Our Mothers might 
have been delivered in any other place, as well as that where 
they were; and nothing is more entirely Caſual, than the 

articular Spot where we firſt drew Breath, for there was in 
Nevins the ſame poſſibility of our being Born any where ? 
Beſides, every Climate produces and carries Men, ſuſtains 
them with its Fruits, and furniſhes them with all the Neceſ⸗ 


_ faries of Life; ſo that there is little fear of periſhing any 


where. Every Country ſettles us among our Relations too; 
for all Mankind are ſo nearly allied in Blood, and nearer 
yet in Charity and Affection. Friends too may be found 
any where, we need only be at the pains to inake them, 
which will ſoon be done, if we are careful to win their 
Hearts by our Virtue and Wiſdom. Every quarter of the 
Habitable World 1s a Wiſe Man's Country, or rather indeed 
no part of it is his Country. It were an injury and diſpa- 
ragement to ſuppoſe him a Stranger any where ; and a weak- 
neſs and littleneſs of Spirit in him to eſteem himſelf ſo. A 
Man ought to uſe his Privilege, and aſſert his natural 
mh, which conſiſts in living every where, as if he were 
at home, and dwelt in his uwn: In * looking upon all places 
as if he had a Propriety in them; and upon his onn Eſjtate or 
native Soil, as if it were in common to all Mankind. | 
But farther, what alteration, what inconvenience, can poſ- 
bly come to us by this changing our Reſidence? Do not 
we ſtill carry the ſame Soul about with us? And will not 


ee 
* 


Omnes terras tanquam ſuas videre, & ſuas tanquam omnium, 
nz our 
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our Virtue keep us company where ever we go? What can 
hinder a Man (ſaid Brutus) from 8 Excellencics, 
41] he is really and truly worth, into Baniſhment or Capti- 
vity? The Mind and its commendable Qualities are ſubjcct 


to no confinement, circumſcribed within no determinate ſpace 


of ground; but can live, and act, and cxcrt themlelyes in 
all places indifferently. A good Man 1s a Citizen of the 
whole World, frank and tree, content and cheertul whete- 
cver his Lot caſts him; always at home in his own Quarters; 
and always fixt and ſettled ; however, this Caſe or Port- 
manteau that incloſes and conveys him, may be hurried and 
jumbled from one place to another. f The Holy and Immortal 
Soul is an Ubiquitary, of near reſemblance and affinity to God 
himfelf, and like him diffuſed equally, and ever preſent to all 
the ſlages of time, and all the hiflences of place. And where- 
| ſoever a Man feels himſelf well, and eaſie, and in full en- 
joyment, that is his home, call the Country by what name 
you will. And it is evident, that Eaſe and comfortable En- 
joyment is not entailed upon particular Cities or Climates ; 
this is what no place can give, he can only depend upon 
his own Mind for it, and that can give it him in any place 
equally. 5 
How many very ſigniſicant Men have found cauſe to chuſe 
and impoſe a voluntary Bamiſhment upon themſelves? How 
many others, when ſent and driven away, and afterwards 
invited back again, have refuſed to return into their own 
Native Country: and been ſo far from thinking their Exile 
an inſupportabſe Miſery and Puniſhment, that they have ta- 
ken great delight and ſatisfaction in it; and reckoned no part 
of their Time 10 well ſpent, or ſo worthy the name of living, 
as that in which they were debarred their awn Country? 
This was the Caſe of ſome generons Romans, Kutilius and 
Marcellus in particular; And again, how many do we read 
of, whom good Fortune hath taken by the hand, as it were, 
and led them abroad, put them in the way of Honour and 
Preterment in foreign Lands, ſuch as they could have no 
probable proſpect ot ever attaining at home? | 


. * 
.- 
_— — 


+ Animus facer & æternus ubique eſt, diis cognatus, omni 
mundo & Vo par. e ö | El 
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| alittle, but the latter graſps at alt, and there is no en 


| Ch. 25. Of Poverty, and Want, and Loſſes. 


A 
Of Poverty, aud Want, and Loſſes. 


THis is a very vulgar, and (like the reſt of theirs) a very 
filly and poor ſpirited Complaint ; for it ſuppoſes the 


| whole, or at leaſt the moſt conſiderable part of a Man's Hap- 


pineſs, to depend upon the advantages of Fortune, and 


| looks upon a low and mean Condition, as a real and fore 
| Evil. But now to ſhew what that is, in truth, we muſt ob- 


ſerve, that there are two ſorts of Poverty: One is, That 
Extremity of it, which we properly call Penury, or want of 
Bread ; when thoſe ſupplies are lacking, which are neceſſary 
to the ſupport of humane Nature. And this 1s a Calamity, 
which happens but very ſeldom : For Providence hath been 
ſo bountiful, and Nature fo prudent, that there are but a 


few of theſe abſolutely neceflary things. The very Frame of 
our Bodies is a good Defence in this caſe, and ſo far from ex- 
| poſing us to a needy Condition, that a little will ſerve the 
turn, and that Little is to be had almoſt every where: Nay, 


it is to be had in ſuch quantities, as will not only reach to 
the keeping Life and Soul together, but are a ſufficient Com- 
petency for moderate and frugal Perſons: It we do not 
affect to lay it on thick, and ſquander away our Proviſions; 
if we would take our meaſures from Reaſon and Nature, 


and be ſatisfied with what theſe deſire, and preſcribe to us, 


we ſhall ſeldom or never want enough for our purpoſe. But 
if we will create to our ſelves fantaſtical and 1maginary 
Wants, nothing can ever ſatisfie us.“ He that lives by Na- 
ture, lays Seneca, can never be Poor; and he that lives by Fancy 
can never be Rich; for the former will gladly take 7 2 

of it. 
A Man that is Maſter of any ſort of Trade, or bred up to 
any Profeſſion ; nay, he that hath neither of theſe Adyan- 


tages, if he have but the uſe of his Hands, is fate from theſe 


Extremities, and will find no juſt reaſon to fear, or to com- 
plain of this firſt ſort of Poverty. 

The other ſort conſiſts in the want of thoſe things, which 
exceed a ſufficient proviſion for the uſes of Nature, and mi- 


niſter to Pomp and Pleaſure, Delicacy and Superfluity, what 


we commonly calla Decency, and this is in truth the thing 


| * i ad naturam vives, nunquam eris pauper ; fi ad opinionem, 


Zunquam dives. Exiguum natura deliderat ; Opinio immenſum. 
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ſhall happen to blow. 


and Time, who and poſſeſs d o 
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moſt Men are ſo mightily concerned for ; loſs of rich any 
{umptuous Furniture, the not having a Down-Bcd, ang ; 
Table well ſpread, or a ſtately Houle ; ſhut out from th: 
Comforts and the Ornaments of Life. But this, when all j; 
done, is not Want, but Niceneſs; and that is the very Dif. 


eaſe we labour under. Now all Complaints of this Natur 


are highly unjuſt, for what they dread as Poverty, is rather 


to be prelerred and wiſhed for: We ſee the Wiſeſt Man that 


ever lived, was for neither Poverty nor Riches, but only ſuch 


Food as was a convenient Subſiſtence for him. It is more 
a 


ch to nature, more truly rich, more quiet and fafe, 
than all that abundance Mankind are fo fond of. Firſt, its 


more congruous and agreeable. to our Condition, becauſe 


Man came naked into the World, and he mutt go fo out; 
and how can he call any thing his own, which he neither 
brought along with him, nor can carry pn wn him? The 
Poſſeſſions we pretend to here, are like the Furniture in an 


Inn; ours to ute while we ſtay, but not to remove when we 
leave the Houſe : And therefore all we ought to look at, is 


our preſent Accommodation. Second ly, it is more true Riches, 
for a larger Mannor none can be poſſeſs d of. He that hath 


„enough, hath all the World. Godlineſs with Contentment i 


reat Gain, ſays the Apoſtle, it is ſafer and more quiet: For 
here is no Fear to perplex, no hope of Booty to tempt, no 
danger of Enemies to fence againſt ; Poverty is ſecure in the 
midſt of Banditi. A little Man, when covered all ove 
with his Buckler, is leſs liable to Danger than a bigger and 


ſtronger, who is in many parts expoſed, and cannot bring 


Cc 


his whole Body within the compaſs of his Shield; ſuch z 
condition, as it does not burden and fatigue a Man with 

reat Troubles, ſo neither does it make him capable of great 
Loſſes. And therefore theſe fort of People are always more 


. eaſie, and free, and cheerful, for they have not ſo much to 


take care of, nor can hey ſuffer ſo much by any Starm that 
| uch a Poverty as this, is ſnugg and 

cloſe, gay and jolly, and ſecure; all foul Weather flies 
over its Head it makes us truly our own Men, Maſters cf 
our Lives, without the Hurry and Noiſe, the Squabbles and 
Contentions, which are the heceflary Incumbrances of plen- 
tiful Fortunes, and devour the greateſt part of their Eaſc 
| f them. And what precious 
things are theſe to be called, the Goods of this World, that 


Kare big with ſo many Miſchiefs, fuch ſubſtantial and vexa- 
Lohns E 


yils that gxpoſe us to Injuries, enſlave us to Je: 


louſie 


— 


Ch. 26. Of Inſamy, or Diſgrace. 
Jouſies and Suſpicions, to anxious Fears and inordinate 


Deſires, and have ſo many thouſand Artifices to trouble and 
eifquict us? He that is diſcontented with the loſs of theſe 


things, is miſerable indeed, becauſe he is deprived of his 


Poſſeſſions and Underſtanding both, and ſo does more than 
double his loſs. The Life of Men in moderate Circum- 
ſtances is a condition much like that of Coaſters ; but that 
of the Rich is like Sailors out at Sea. Theſe are toſt and 
driven, and cannot make Land though they would never ſo 
fain; they muſt wait a favourable Gale, and the Current of 
the Tide to carry them in: The former are always near 
home, and have it in their power to debark whenever they 


late. > 
. To all theſe Conſiderations, we ſhall do well to add one 
more; That of Great, and Generous, and juſtly Celebra- 
ted Perſons, who have deſpiſed ſuch Loſſes, nay, have wel- 
comed and improved them to their Advantage, and thanked 
Almighty God for them, as ſo many ſignal Bleſſings. Such 
as Zeno after his Wrack, the Fabrieii, Serrani, and the Curii 
among the Romans. And this is an extraordinary Attainment 
in Virtue, when a Man can find his Account, and diſcern, 
and ſatisfie himſelf with the wiſdom and kindneſs of Provi- 
dence, in inſtances which the generality of the World look 
upon with the greateſt Horror and Averſion. The Gods 
were heretofore painted naked, to intimate that they are 
above both the Neceſlities and Gayeties of this World ; and 
how Godlike a Quality the Philoſophers heretofore eſteemed 
the deſpiſing of them, we 8 learn by that voluntary Po- 
verty, which ſo many of them embraced ; at leaſt, if it 


| was the work of Fate, and not their own Choice, by that 


eaſie content and acquieſcence of Spirit, with which they 
entertained it. To ſum up all then in one word, to Perſons 
of Prudence and unprejudiced Affections, Men of elevated 
Souls, refined and purged from the droſs of Senſuality and 
Avarice, this condition of Lite will appear preterable ; but, 
to all People, who think at All, it is very tolerable. 


* — 
— 


C HA p. XXVI. 
Of Tufamy, or Diſgrace. 


(HE Affliction is of ſeveral ſorts, according to the diffe- 
rent Senſes of which the Title here is capable. 


8 h 
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If by Diſgrace be meant the loſs of Honour or Dig. Nor 

WE or Offices of Importa nce and Truſt, the Man is rather Heir 

a Gainer than otherwiſe, and hath made a very advantageous (ian 
Exchange. For what are ſuch Promotions but ſpendid Sla. oft 
veries, by which a Man hires himſelf out to the Publick, and Bina 

lays out his Property, and the enjoyment of his Perſon in py f 

the Service of other People? Theſe Honours ſhine indeed Net h 

and gliſter, but with that dazling light they kindle Envy and Wimu 
Fealouſie, burn up the Owner, and at laſt go out in Exile Nuco 

and Poverty. Let a Man but refreſh his Memory with the list 
Hiſtories of all Antiquity, and the moſt memorable paſſages Ke ü 

of Great Men; fee how thick a Cloud they ſet in, and whe- nd 

ther, almoſt to a Man, thoſe that were moſt renowned for te! 
Gallantry and Virtue, did not finiſh their courſe in Baniſh- Abe tl 

ment or a Priſon, by Poiſon, or ſome other violent Death. Inte. 

See the declining Ariſtides, Themiſſocles, Phocion and Socrates, Whs i 

among the Greets; Camillus and Scipio, and Cicero, and Pa- har 

pinian, among the Romans; Feremiah and other Prophets a- NAbſ 

mong the * Inſomuch that a Man may ſay, Calamity lit. 

and Diſgrace is the very Livery and Mark of Diſtinction of WGait 

he beſt and braveſt Men; the uſual Reward which the Kſeue 

cople beſtow upon thoſe that have done them the belt ho 

Service. | ” „ 

If this Word be interpreted of common Fame and Opini- Hand 

on, every wiſe Man ſhould have Spirit enough to deſpiſe Font 

That, and never trouble himſelf at all about it. He does ers 

but diſparage and degrade himſelf, and betray his want of eta 
improvement in the ſtudy of Wiſdom, ho is got no higher I. 
in this noble Science, than to be concerned at thoſe falſe, raſh tial. 
udgments, and ſcandalous. Reports, which are made and WWheca 
(cattered at random; and which neither make a Man the blu 
better for their Commendations, nor one whit the worſe tor bar 


their Cenſure and Reproaches. ſels 
e e ee Hs ESTI — 
CHAP. XXVII. 3 

' Loſs of Friends. ma Mr 

B Y Friends, I underſtand Children, Relations, and all 5 
whom Nature or Acquaintance have rendred near and I- 


dear to us. | 5 
And here, firſt of all, we ſhalt do well to examine pretty 
ſtrictly into the true foundation of this Concern ; whethet 


the Complaigts we dire, the Tears we ſhed, and all the Sor MN + 


» * 


IIb. 27. Lofs of Friends. 
Die- Jo and tender Reſentments we pretend, be | going upon 
ther Wicir Intereſt or our own. I make no queſtion but every 
Man will anfwer, that he grieves for their ſakes; but then 
not People muſt give us leave to doubt the Truth of this; 
nd not take it ill, if we be Infidels in the caſe, till fatisfied 
by ſome more ſubſtantial Argument, than the meer Authority 
# having their bare word for it. It is but an officious Dit- 
{mulation of Tenderneſs and natural Affection, to put on an 
nconſolable Melancholy, and be eternally lamenting the 
Misfortunes of our Friends, or the Dangers and Calamities 
f the Publick ; for would we but draw aſide the Curtain, 
and probe our Souls to the quick, Self would be found at 
or tc bottom, and the true cauſe of our Griets will appear to 
h- The that private Intereſt of our on, which is involved and 


th. Iinterw oven with theits, this is the very thing that affects us 
, Wo ſenſibly. And what is this but a ſpice of _— rather 
. tan true and generous Affection? For that very Death, or 
2- Wabſence of our Friends, which we bewail under the ſpecious 
ty ritle of their Loſs and Misfortune, is in reality their mighty, 
of Wain, and greateſt Advantage. * The true uſe and conſe- 
he Nauence of Death, is the putting a final and abſolute Period 
it Ito Men's Miſeries, the placing them in a condition incapable 


of ſuffering. Had God in his Wiſdom intended us a happier 
1- and more eaſie Being upon Earth, no doubt he would have 
le Neontrived that it ſhauld have laſted longer. But as Mat- 
es ters now ſtand, and conſidering the Evils our Lives are be- 
of Het with, it is a Mercy be hath made them ſoſhort. 

t If then we would ipeak out, and confeſs the Truth impar- 
h Ftally, this Affliction looks at home, and we lament the Loſs 
d ecauſe our own Affairs ſuffer in it. Now this at the fir 
bluſh is evidently diſhonourable and ſelfiſh ; and we. ſhall 
taye much ado to juſtifie our being ſorry, that thoſe we pro- 
ls ſo dearly to love are in eaſe and happineſs. If we loved 
them, as our Saviour ſays, in the like caſe, we ſnould much 
tather rejoyce; and if they loved us, it is but a decent Gra- 
utude to be content with ſame inconveniences, when the ſuf- 
kring of theſe is ſoftned by the conſideration of their un- 
ſpeakable advantage. For F To be troubled. at our own Loſs 


Fe love our Friends. 
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Merere hoc eventum, invidi magis quam amici eſt. 
| Suis incommodis angi, non amicum, ſed ſeipſum amantis eft. 


= But, 
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my argue that we love Our ſelves, but it can never prove that | 
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But, after all, there is an excellent and never- failing Re 2 
medy in ſtore for our Affliction, which all the malice andi. 
power of Fate can never wreſt out. of our hands. And that!. 
1s, a Reflection, that theſe Loſſes are not irreparable: For 
fo long as we ſurvive our Friends, ſo long we have oppor 15 


tunities of making new ones. Friendſhip is one of the great 
eſt Bleſſings humane Life can boaſt of; and there is thigh 


mighty Advantage in it, which other eres ame - 
tend to, that it is one of the eaſieſt to be attained. Gol N 
makes Men, but Men make Friends : And they that do not 2 
want Virtue, need never want Friends; for this is the inſtru- ” 
ment of acquiring them; and that which will always be!“ 
ſerviceable in ſupplying the number of thoſe that are taken 
from us. If then Fortune hath robbed us of this Treaſure, I '* 


let us take care to reimburſe our ſelves ; and by this means 
we ſhall be ſo far from living deſtitute, that the parting with 7 
thoſe we had, will only give us an opportunity of enlarging; 


our Affections wider, and adding to the number. + 
— 7 2 3 | 2 —ä— — _ e 1 Te 
Of Death. 6 


T His Subject hath been already treated of fo largely and dr 
* fully in the Eleventh Chapter of the Second Book, thatYY ye! 
have nothing new to offer upon it here. And therefore, to for 
avoid being tedious to my Reader, by cloying him with Re- on. 
7 Pchall only beg his leave to refer him back to that 's 
aſſage. | | 4 


3 tu 


The Second Diviſion of Evils, conſiſting of ſuch as are ;,; 
Internal, to wit, the Diſquieting Paſſions of our 
own Minds. e 


| PP REF ACS 
Ram theſe ſeveral Evils already inſiſted on, ſeveral tormen- 
F ting Ea are begot and bred in our l. For when 
4 of thoſe Afflictions are conſidered abſolutely, and in them- 
. ſelves, there ſprings up Fear in us, if we apprehend them a. 
future and 4 dine. or Grief, uf ne reflec upon them 4 
preſent , and at that inſtant attually oppreſſing us. And 
theſe Calamities do not immediately affect us, but others ſ#j* 
in them, then the Paſſion we are moved to is Pity and Cun 


paſſion, When to the Conſideration of their ann Nature, . 
* " s „ . 5 I 


F 


Ch. 28. Remedies apainſt Fear. 
join that additional One of their Cauſes or 2 and reflect 


yon them as done or procured by ſome other Perſon, then the 
Paſſions provoked by them are, Anger, Hatred, Indignation, 


ments which d poſe us to bear a grudge, and look wit 

evil Eye upon the 

Now this Virtue of Fortitude a in the entertaining theſe 
Misfortunes regularly, and agreeably to right Reaſon and Edo ; 


tar Souls Free and undiſturbed by any of the Paſſions apt to be 
excited, and ſo grow outrageous upon theſe occaſnns. But in 
regard they owe their Wy Being to theſe Afflictions, if a Man 
ran manage the Rules and Remedies here already 7 2 
Theſe Paſſions will be cruſhed in the Egg, and all farther di- 
rections concerning them are wholly ſaperſeded. And this indeed 
is the beſt and moſt effetiual may, to ſtifle and cut off the firſt 
Tendencies towards them. Efficacy 4 Pry. muſt unavoida- 

bly wait upon this method, as that Fire is ſure to be quenched, 

from which all combuſtible Matter that might feed it is mith- 
ind} drann in time. But tho this taking off the Fuel be the beſt, 
lat her it is not the only way of keeping down this Flame; and there- 
to fore / anf ch for the other Courſe, by adding ſome Directi- 


Re- ons againſt each of theſe Paſſions in particular ; which deſion will 
hat take up the 75 of our Time and Pains, in regard each of them 
hath formerly been drawn at length, and that in Colours ſo na- 


nal, ſo black and hideous, that it may reaſonably be expected 


thoſe Repreſentations ſhould work us up to 4 due horror and de- 
teſtation of them. „„ 
Jur 9 


* 5 


— 


< 


CHAP. XXVOE 
en | Remedies againſt Fear. 


w! ET us not be too haſty and anticipate our Misfortunes, 
but be content to ſtay till they overtake us. Why ſhould 
we run forward to meet thoſe Miſeries, which at the fame 
time we would fain run away from? Poſſibly they may nor 
_ ſo far, but be ſpent, or fall to the ground before they 
reac 


Perhaps the time which we _ with terror, -to bring our 
Affliction, may come big with Joy, or at leaſt 
fort equivalent tothe Sorrow. How many millions of ſur- 


Sight, Envy, Fealouſie, Revenge; and all thoſe other rages | 
an 


Perſons that create us uneaſimeſs and trouble, 


in behaving our ſelves gallantly under them, and ſo prſerving 


a; t0 gain an abſolute Conqueſt over the Evils themſelves + 


us. Our Fears are every jot as fallible as our Hopes: 


bring a Com 
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_ cation. For we apprehend many things to be more grievous 
than molly they are; meerly for want of being hardened in 
) 


fall into, and growing familiar with them by degrees; 
Tryal, 
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priſing Accidents may interpoſe, ant ward off that Thur ,, 


which we apprehend muſt give us our mortal Wound 
Lightning, they tell you, will be diverted from its courle bY © 
the motion of a Hat, and the Fortunes of great States and 
whole Nations are blaſted, and blown down in an inſtant f 
by Accidents, as flight as the Breath of Gnes Mouth. Give e 
the Wheel but one whirl, and that which was at the top is 2 
tumbled down to the bottom; and it very frequently hap- 
5g that the Perſons who were our Terror, become our 
Pity or our Scorn ; and the Thing, from whence we looked} dt 
for nothing but Ruin, is the beſt Inſtrument and Inſtirance off 10 
our Safety. Nothing is ſo liable to Miſtakes as humane an 
Proſpects: What the Prudence of Man hopes for, diſappoints I of 
him; what this fears, vaniſhes and ſhips from under him; J M 
and what it, never dreamt of, happens to him. Almighty] ee 
God keeps his Counſels to himſelf; he alone knows what le ver 
hath to do: But his Meaſures and Methods are dark and di- un. 
ſtant from humane Sight; and this is the occaſion of the 
many amazing Changes we ſee in the World ; that what ve N ye 
mo and form to our ſelves in one way, God decrees and I 0 
brings about in another. Let us not make our ſelves un- 
happy before our time; and it is very likely we may never — 
be at all: The future, which cheats ſo great a part of 


Mankind, may probably cheat us among the reſt to our ad- 


vantage, It is a famous Maxim in the practice of Phyſick, 
that the acuteſt Diſtempers have no Prognoſticks to be de- 
pended upon : And thus fat it holds 1n our Fortune too; that 6 


the more furious and threatening her Symptoms are, the leſs we Ds 


can form any certain Judgments from them. Whale there is 
Life there are Hopes, is as good a Rule, as juſt a Comfort Ake 
with regard to our Affairs in Diſorder, as it is with reſpect Sil 
to our Bodies in Sickneſs. ; . 

This Fear is not always the effect of Temper and Com- 
plexion, but very often of Delicacy, and a too tender Edu- 


our Youth; and accuſtomed betimes to difficult and laborious 


 Undertakings. And upon this account we ſhould find great tha 


benefit in uſing our ſelves a great while before hand, to that 


-which is apt to firike a Terror into us; repreſenting to cut - 


Imaginations the dicadfuleft Dangers that we can pollily 


king ſome hazardous Attempts by way of Gallantry and 
that ſo we may bring our Courage to the yn * 
| ore 


ICh. 2 9. Againſt Grief 0 
forchand with miſchance, and wreſt the Weapons of For- 
'Y tune out of her hands. For we ſhall find it much eaſier to 
Y reſiſt her when weare the Aggreſſors, than when ſhe puts 
upon the Defenſive. At ſuch times, we have the Law in 
our own hands; can take leiſure to arm as we pleaſe ; can 
make the moſt of every Advantage, and ſecure our Retreat ; 
whereas, when ſhe comes on, and Attacks us, ſhe ſurpriſes, 
and ſingles us out at pleaſure. We ſhall do very well there- 
fore to exerciſe our skill upon her, and, by beginning the 
Combat unptovoked, practice and grow perfect in the Art 
of defending our Poſt: To found ſometimes a falſe Alarm 
to ſee how we ſhould receive it, if it had been in earneſt, 
and a real Engagement: To ſet before our Eyes inſtances 
of aſtoniſhing Dangers, which the greateſt and worthieſt 
Men have been driven to; and recollect, that ſome have 


vent Confuſion and Deſpair ; and that others have peri 
under the ſlighteſt and 'moſt inconſiderable, thereby to a- 
waken us out of our fooliſn Security, and convince us, that 
ve are no where ſo ſafe, that Conſideration and Prudence 


ſhould be laid aſide as unneceſſary. 
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CHAP. E 
Againſt Grief. 


(Rief hath been formerly delineated under the Chaz 
raters of the moſt tormenting, moſt prejudicial, and 
moſt unjuſt Paſſion of all others; the greater teaſon to be 
ſure we have to acquaint our ſelves with proper Remedies 
2gainſt it. And theſe are of two kinds, Direct or Oblique. 
| I call thoſe Dire&, which we derive from Philoſophy, 
m⸗ and the force of Reaſon ; ſuch as are employed in facing the 
du-NCalamity, and learning to diſdain and contemn it; per- 
ſuading our ſelves that theſe external Miſadyentures are no 
tal Evils ; or if there be any thing in them, which may 
uſtifie ſo harth a Name, yet * they arc ſo {mall and {light, 
s not to be worth the diſordering our Minds about them; 
lat any notable change in our Temper and Mind, is more 
lan the greateſt and moſt grievous of them all ought to ob- 
lain from us; and that to ſpend our Breath in Complaints, 
and our Days in Melancholy upon their account, is highly 
uyult and misbecoming. (For at this rate, the Sroicks and 
| P, eripateticks, 
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eſcaped the diſmaleſt that we can imagine, thereby to — 
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Of Wiſdom. Book Ill 
1 and Platonifts, have delivered themſelves upon 
theſe occaſions.) This method of keeping our ſelves above 
Grief, and every painful Paſſion, is indeed very beautiful 
and excellent; what challenges not only our Commendation 
but our Wonder, becauſe it 1s exceeding rare, and none but 
Sc of the firſi Rate ſeem to be qualified for the Under: 
„ : a : 
There is another of a meanet and more practicable Diſpen- 
ſation, the effect of Philoſophy too, but not in its Acme and 
utmoſt Perfection; for this is a more popular Method, and 
condeſcends to the Infirmities of Mankind; not ſo noblyde- 
ſcended, but of more general Ufe. And this is what I al! 
Oblique, becauſe it confiſts in quieting the uneaſie Thought, 
by drawing off the Mind from its preſent Anguiſn to ſome 
more pleaſant and agreeable, or at leaſt to ſome freſh Ob- 
ject. This is properly ſhifting the Scene, declining, or, ac- 
cording to the modern way of Expreſſion, ſhaming, the 
Misfortune. A Remedy exceeding common, and ſuch as 
Mankind are fain to take refuge in, upon ſeveral other Occa- 
ſions as well as this. For if we obſerve the thing nicely, 
it will appear, that many Cures are wrought both upon our 
Bodies and Minds this way. Thus when we are affaulted 
by Temptations, Divines adviſe that we would not truſt 
our ſelves alone, but flee into Company. Thus when there 
is any ſtrong Defluxion of Humours upon the Vitals which 
cannot be carried clear off, Phyſicians divert the Morbifick 
Matter, and throw it into ſome of thoſe Parts, where the 
Lance or the Searing-Iron may be able to deal with it. 
Thus Men, that travel over dangerous and frightful Preci- 
Pices, ſhat their Eyes cloſe, or look another way. Thus the 
en of Courage in fight do not reflect upon their Danger, 
or think they are grappling with Death, bur find themſelves 
tranſported and buſied with the Heat of Action. And of the 
many renowned Heroes who have ſuffered calmly and p- 
tiently, nay, even of thoſe who have died by their own choice, 
or their own hands; (which ſome Greeks and Romans hereto- 
fore were vain enough to do meerly for the Honour and Re. 
putation of deſpiſing it; and others have been ſo brave and 
conſtant to undergo, in the Confidence and aſſured Hope d 
a better Life; as the Chriſtian Martyrs; the Scholars d 
Hegeſias, and others, after the Reading of Plato's Antioch 
or for the getting quit of the Miſeries of the preſent Lit 
or whatever other Motives they had:) Still this was but: 
Stratagem of Diverſion, for theſe Motives took their Though 
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on off from the main Point in Difficulty. For that which they 
vel afpired after, or that which they fled from, made the more 
ul vigorous Impreſſion; and either quite ſwallowed up, or 
on | tmightily aſſwaged the Terror of what they were about to 
ut Y ſuffer. But few or none of theſe had that firmneſs of Soul 
er- Y to conſider the Calamities themſelves ; to converſe with, and 

come cloſe up to them; to ſee them in their frightfuleff 
n- Forms, and yet not ſtart at them. This was a Glory Tteſeryed 
nd Y for Socrates, and Flavius, condemned by Nero to die by the 
nd hand of Niger, and ſome very few beſides. We may there- 
lc- Y fore content our ſelves very well with diverting our Minds 
alt Y by ſome other Conſiderations, when any croſs Accidents, or 
bt, Y other external Calanuties, aſſault us. The common People 
me Y feem to be ſenſible of ſome more than ordinary Efficacy in 
)b- Y this Preſcription, when upon all melancholy Occaſions, they 
ac-Y adviſe their Friends not to think of that which gives them 
the Y the Diſorder. And thoſe who undertake to Adviſe or Com- 
12s Y fort Perſons in Affliction, will do well to conſider what 
ca- © Counſel they are capable of following; to infuſe ſome other 
, Thoughts into them, by gentle and inſenſible degrees, ſo 
dur looſening and undermining the Object of their Trouble, and 
tel Y trying to plant another in its Room. For this taking the 
rult ground of their Melancholy from under them, before they 
ere are well aware of it, will prove a more real Conſolation 
ich (in the firſt and furious Paroxiſins eſpecially ) than the moſt 
tick WY Philoſophical, or, which is yet better, the moſt Chriſtian 
the Harangue in the World. For though every Man may know, 
and urge pathetically enough, ſuch Arguments as Reaſon 
ect: tells us, it is fir melancholy Perſons ſnould ſubmit to; yet 
the theſe may all be loſt, if the Application be out of Time: 
ger, And therefore it is very neceſſary, that Men ſhould proceed 
ke with Judgment and Tenderneſs; that they ſhould obſerve, 
the both in what manner the Paſſions are to be treated, and when 
| pa" they are fit to be treated with; when they will bear coming 

up to the point, and when they muſt be pacified by ſoms 
powerful Diverſion. 7 
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| Remedies againſt Compaſſion. | 
Y Reader may poſſibly be ſtartled at this Title, ſuſpect- 
M ing that it 2 much of Inhumanity "; but ro 
abate his Surpriſe, 1 muſt ny him, That there are W] 
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% Wiſdom, Book II 


ſorts of Pity The one, Firm and Brave, Virtuous and Com- | 


mendable, ſuch as we are told Almighty God and the bleſſed 
Spirits partake of; and this conſiſts in applying our Inch- 
nation and actual Endeavours to relieve the Afflicted, yet ſo 
as not to take the Affliction upon our ſelves, nor do any 
thing in diniinution of the Juftice of the Cauſe, or the Dig- 
nity of our Character. The other is a Womaniſh and 8 
tefs Pity, full of Tenderneſs and Concern, which proceed 
from Weakneſs and effeminacy of Soul, concerning which! 
have ſpoken ſufficiently heretofore, in that part which de- 
ſcribed the ſeveral Paſſions. Now for the conquering and 
_ compoſing this ſecond fort ; Wiſdom directs. us to ſuccour 
the Afflicted, and to caſe his Burden, but not to put under 
our own Shoulder fo far, as to bear the Load with him, 


In this Senſe it is, that God is faid to be Pitiful ; and his 


Bowels and Vearnings muſt not be interpreted of the ſame 
Uneaſineſſes we feel upon theſe Occaſions, but of the fame 
readineſs to do Good, and to extend his Help, which we find 
in our ſelves upon feeling thoſe Uneaſineſſes. As the Phyſi- 
cian does all Te can tor his Patient, and the Counſellor for 
His Client; but then it ends in Diligence and Induſtry, and 
making the moſt of their Caſe; but never goes fo far, as 
laying their Miſcarriage to Heart. The Wiſe Man is deſirous 


to aſſwage the Pain, but not content to ſmart with it; not 


to darken and diſorder his Mind with the Vapours of that 
Melancholy, which he labours to quiet and compoſe. God 
commands iis to have a regard to the Poor, and to qualiſie 
their Atflictions as well as we can; to plead their Cauſe for 
them, and to defend their Right; but yet at the ſame time 
he charges us to watch over our Paſhons, and take care 
that we be not balanced, even by good Natute and Pity it 
ſelf,” againſt Equity and Juſtice, and the Reſults of true 


- 


Reaſon. _ 
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Remedies againſt Anger. 
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Heſe Remedies are many and various, ſuch as the Mind 
* ought to lay in, and be ſtrongly armed and guarded 
with long before, like People that expect a Siege; for it 
will be too late to begin.to tortifie, when the Enemy-bath 
opened; his Trenches, and plays: hus Batteries upon us. The 
may be xeduced. to: luce Hoa | 
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Ch. 31. Remedies againſt Anger. 

all the Paſſes; and cut off the Approches and firſt Beginnings 
of this Faſſion. For it is infimitely caſier to repel, and guard 
the Avenues againſt it, than either to ſubdue and bring it to 
Rule, or to beat it out again, when once it hath got within 
tis. We ſball do well therefore to conſult our Safety betimes, 
by delivering our ſelves from all thoſe Cauſes and Occaſions 
of Anger, 'which-were heretofore obſerved and e 
when we were deſcribing the Nature and Riſe of this Paſſion. 
Such in particular as theſe that follow; 1. Weakneſs of Judg- 
ment. 2. Indulgence and Effeminacy; a Sickneſs of -the 
Soul, vrhich muſt be cured by hardening it againſt any Ac- 
cident which can poſſibly happen. 3. ee hu- 
mourſome Fancies, Fondnels for little Trifles, which mu 


and ſimple Ihings; for this indifferency and ſiinplicity ot 
Manners, is the Mother of inwazd Peace and Content. An 

therefore, let as be prepared and. capable of every thing, ſatiſ= 
fied mich 'what comes neut, ud, eſteeming tho ſe Conventencies 
beft and mf arceptable, which are neareſt at hand: 4nd ill 
aof us leaſt Truahle. This is the general Rule given by Phi- 
loſophers; and would be of great uſe for the croſſing theſe 
particular Humours, gives Birth to furious Paſſions and infi- 
nite Inconveniences. Cuys, upon receiving a very Noble 
Preſent of beautiful, but brittle Ware, broke all the Veſſels 
immediately, to prevent his being angry whenever they 
ſhould happen to be broken by any other hand. This 1s 
what I cannot much extol, by rcaſon it plainly ſhewed a Piſ- 
truſt of his own Virtue and Reſolution, and condemned him 
of Cowardice and Fear. He had therefore done 2 great 
deal better, in ſparing that extravagant way of Prevention 

fuch an Accident whenſocver it ſhall happen. 4. Curio- 
ſity, which makes us eager and inquiſitive into Things which 
ive had much better Iive in contented Ignorance of. Thus 
Ceſar, when upon his Victery he took the Letters and 


be cotrectecl b bringing ber Appetitcs to plain, and 1 & 


Memorials, and ſeveral other Papers of Conſequence, writ- 


ten by his Enemies, burnt them without ever examining what 
they contained. 5. Credulity, and Faſineſs to wee VE 
new Impreſſion. 6. And above all the relt, a cavelling and 
eaptious Humour, Jealouſie of other Fe and 
fancying they deſign Injuries and Afﬀronts to us. Thus in- 
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Of Wiſdom: Book II 


deed is very much beneath a Man of Spirit and Generoſity, 
for how much ſoever it may ſeem to favour of Pride, and 
ſo indeed it does, yet this is a falſe Pride; and the Opinion 
of ones {elf at the ſame time, that it is more than it ought 
to be, is yet degenerate, and of a Baſtard-breed, mingled 
with Mcanneſs, and a little Soul'; and therefore wanting 
Solidity for this Self-conceit, and being conſcious of ſome 
notable Defect, it expoſes the Perſon yet more by this pee- 
vith and ſuſpicious Temper. For he that looks upon himſelf 
under the Contempt of another, is in ſome ſenſe leſs than 
he; at leaſt he debaſes himſelf; and becomes ſo either in 
Reality, or in Opinion, by theſe Diſtruſts and Niceneſſes in 


point of Reſpect. * If therefore we would expreſs a juſt 


and generous Senſe of our own Worth, we ſhould put any 
other Interpretation rather than this, upon the doubtful Paſ- 


ages of Converſation. Imagine them to proceed from Folly, 


or Indiſcretion, an unthinking Gaiety, ſome Defect in the 
Perſon, or what he did not obſerve, or could not help: If it 
come from our Friends, let us call 1t too great Freedom, and 
the Priviledge they take upon Intimacy with us. If from 
thoſe under our own Government,we ſhould not ſuppoſe they 
knew they did amiſs; or ever were ſo ſtupid and fool-hardy, 
to provoke a Perſon, who they know hath power to Chaſtiſe, 
and make them ſmart ſeverely for their Inſolence. If it pro- 
ceed from mean and inſignificant Fellows, we can neither re- 
ceive any Dignity, nor ſuffer any Indignity from ſuch hands; 


Our Honour is not at their diſpoſal, and therefore we ſhould 


not deſcend ſo low, as to be angry whenever they pleaſe to 
provoke us. Agathocles and Antigonus made a Jeſt of thoſe 
that affronted them, and {corned to punith them when they 
had them at their Mercy. Czſar had a peculiar Excellence 
this way: Moſes, and David, and the other celebrated Pat- 
terns of Virtue in Holy Writ, have done ſo too. , A great 


Poſt ſhould have 4 great Soul to fill it. The nobleſt Conqueſt 


is to ſubdue our ſelves, and to leave it in the power of no 
other Perſon to diſorder us. Flying into Paſſion, is a fhrewd 
ſymptom of Guilt; and a Conſciouſneſs, that we deſerve all 
the Indignities put upon us. He cannot be a truly great Man 
who bends under another Man's ill Treatment; 4 Conquel 


there muſt be on ſome fide ; for if we do not ſubdue our 
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Ch. 31. Remedies againſt Anger. 

Anger, it will ſubdue us; and therefore the only way to 
preterve our Liberty, and our Honour, is to get above this 
rebellious Paſſion, and + look down upon the Tempeſts ga- 
thering below with Scorn and Contempt. 

The ſecond Diviſion of Remedies, conſiſts of ſuch as are 
fit to be made uſe of, at the time when any Provocations to 
this Paſſion are offered to us, and when we feel it is going 
to make Inſurrection. And theſe are, 1. Keeping the body 
conſtantly in one Poſture, and not allowing our ſelves in the 
laſt Motion; ſitting ſilent, and keeping our Thoughts within 
our own Breaſts, For any ſort of agitation of our Limbs, Hands, 
Feet, but eſpecially of the Tongue, ſets the Blood and Hu- 
mours preſently into a Ferment, and kindles a Fire in the 
Soul. The beginning of Contention is like the letting out of 
Water, and it is the ſecond Word that makes the Quarrel. 
2. A prudent Reſerve ; backwardneſs in crediting what we 
hear; lowneſs in reſolving ; 3 ſpace to think, and 
conſider and ſtate the Merits of the Cauſe, and ſuſpending our 
Determination and Reſentment till all this be fairly done: For 
could we once but bring our ſelves to reaſon upon the Point, 
we ſhould preſently give a Check to this growing Fever. A 
Philoſopher adviſed Auguſtus, never to let his Anger looſe, 
till he had firſt repeated the Letters of the Alphabet ; and 
ſome Chriſtians have given the ſame Counſel in effect, but bet- 
ter in the Diverſion they preſcribe, when they direct us to ſay 
over the Lords Prayer, before we give any vent to the boil 
ing Paſſion : All we fay and do in Heat, thould be En 
ſuſpected, and carefully watched, and therefore it is but fit 
we ſhould make a halt. * Allow your 75 in nothing when 
Ju are angry, becauſe there is nothing ſo ill, which you would 
wt at ſuch a time be content to allow your ſelf. We ought 
to be afraid and extreamly jealous of our ſelves, for while 
our Minds are in diſorder, it is impoſſible the ſhould do any 
thing properly, and as we ought. Reaton at ſuch a time is 
intangled in the Paſſions, and can do us no more ſervice 
than Wings do a Bird whoſe Feet are faſt in the Lime-twigs : 
we may ftutter and ſtruggle, but ſhall very hardly be able 
to extricate our ſelves by all the Efforts we can make; and. 
therefore we ſhould never truſt our ſelves, but take ſan- 
ctuary in the company of ſome Friend, and there mellow 
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and compoſe our Paſſiors by his alin Advice,and wiſe Cad 
verſation. 3. Another good Expedient, when we 1 the 
Storm gatliefing, will be to divert and diſperſe 15 by lome- 


2 


3 


what that is agreeable ard eritertaining ; and in this Caſe 
tio Diverſion is better than Mufick to fmooth and ſwecten 
the Paſfons, and by a kind 5 Sy ? Nen m s Powet to wh 
perfect Harmony ald true Co the Soul. 

The third Parcel conſifts "Pome good Coulter trohs, 
which the Soul ought to be tinctured and throughly ſea oned 
with beforehand. "As fir, a Contemplation of the Behavi- 
our, and wild diſorderly Motions of Perſons in Paſſion, thoſe 
Indecencies and Deformities, which may very reaſond be 
expected to beget in us a miglity averſion to wth, Uhr 
this account ſome of the Philoſophers 14 whe 
look in the Glaſs, and to ſatisfie their own Senſes 70 Hl 

idly theſe Exceſſes disfigure them. e d Us alſo 
ho our Eyes and Hearts apon | the charming be amid 
cauties of Meckneſs and Moderation. Reeve! How ex- 
cecding graceful and becoming a mild and feet Tempet 
Mews, how engaging to others, how beneficial to ont 1elve; 
for this well conſidered, would prove a powerfitl Load ſtone, 
and attract the Affections of all the Beholders. This dvice 
more eſpecially expedient for 15 0 5 of Quality and high 
Rank becauſe Fortune hath paced. them on high, made 
them more confpicuous than the reſt of Mankind. and there 
fore greater Care ſhould be taken to ſet off all their Deport- 
ment with Dccency, and to the beſt Advantage: For as their 
Actions are of greater and more general Concernment, ſo 
95 Faults have a more pernicious Influence, and are felis to 
F. K etrieved 7 thoſe of common Men. Laftly, thiere i 
the Regard we ought to have for Wiſdom and Virtue, that 
Science e whiiclb it is the Buſineſs and Defign of this little Book 
to train Men up in; for indeed, Philofophy and Religion 
thew themſelves j in no one Inſtance ſo much, as in the I 
mand of our Paſſions, and the preſerving our Minds fir 
and ſteady, and impregnable. We ſhould raiſe our Souls - 
above this Earth, and bring them to 2 Temperament ane TD 
polition ; like that of the upper Regions 27 the Air, which N con 
18 darkened by Clouds, nor ag! Gd by Storms, nor 10 15 
ſturbed b 1 Thunder but quiet and ferene, and rare h 8 th ſom 
fame, Thus neither ſhould this Soul, this bxleftial and Di othe 
4 5 Fart of us, be blackned with Grief, of Aon en An- ¶ be + 
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Ch. 31: Remedies againſt Anger. 


are, the more ſoftly they move, and are freer from Precipita- 
tion as they approach nearer to Purity and Perfection. 

Nou it is neceſſary to inform my Reader, that all theſe 
Directions are to be underſtood of thoſe inward Reſentments 
and Diſorders which are kept cloſe and cheriſhed in our 
Minds, and thoſe Heart-burnings which kindle a long and 
laſting Fire in our Breaſts, and break out in uncharitable 
Grudges, bitter Hatred and Averſion, and furious Deſires ot 
Revenge. For as to that other ſort of Anger which is outward 
and viſible, that ſhort Blaze 18 quickly 1n, and as quickly out 
again, where there is no Malice, no Reſentment left behind, 
and the only Deſign of it is to make others fenſible of their 


Faults, whether our Inferiours by Chaſtiſements and ſmart 


proofs, or thoſe upon the Level with us, by expoſtulating 
alt them, and ſhewing the Injuſtice or Indiſcretions the 
have been guilty of; this is of infinite Uſe, highly neceſ- 
fary to be put in Practice, and exceeding commendable 
when rightly managed. 8 

It is much for the Ad vantage, both of our ſelves and of 
thoſe with whom we converte, to be thus angry upon ſome 
Occaſions, provided always we keep within the Bounds of 
Moderation and prudent Conduct; and a little Vehemence 
does well to awaken People into a better Senſe. There are 
a fort of People who value themſelves upon reſtraining ſuch 
Refentments, and keeping in their Paſſion, as they call it; 
which though very convenient when we have our Superiours 
to engage with, or ſuch as we have reaſon to be very ten- 
der of giving any Offence to, yet is no good Rule for our 


general Behaviour: They who boatt of it, make indeed 
large Pretenſions to temper and government of their Patſions; 

and are mighty Philoſophers in their own Eyes and Eſteem; 
but yet they frequently burn and fret inwardly, and gain 


a Conqueſt upon themſelves, which coſts them more than the 
thing is worth : It were much better to give it vent, and 
let their Reſentments flame out a little now and then, than 
that they ſhould glow and torment them within. For this 
corering of our Anger incorporates, and makes it ot a piece 
with our Souls; and the haſty Man is much rather to be 
commended when ſoon pacificd again, than the frettul and 
moroſe, the ſullen and the ſilent. If this Weapon mutt wound 


lomeryhere, it were much more adviſable to draw it upon 


others, and give them a {light Hurt, than that the Point thould 


be turned back upon our ſelves, and ſtab us to the Heart. 
XX 4. All 
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Of Wiſdom. Book III 


* All Vires are ſr dangerous, when the Effects of them are viſill, 


and apparent; but never ſo deftruttive as then, when they lurk 


fecretly, and impoſe upon us by an ao ge and counterfeit Vir. 


tue. Thus a Sore skinned over, and rankling underneath, 
threatens ill Conſequences, and Wounds are laid open to 
prevent a Mortification. bo, 

And as theſe outward Demonſtrations of Anger may be for 
our own Eaſe, fo may they likewiſe be capable of doing 
great Service to other People; upon {ſuch Perſons eſpecially 
as will not ſuffer themſelves to be perſwaded and argued into 


their Duty. For with Servants, and thoſe who are actuated 


by no other Principle but Fear, there is an abſolute neceſſi 

of either Feeling, or at leaſt putting on ſomewhat of Warm 

and Reſentments ; otherwile all Order would be loſt, and 
nothing done under our Inſpection as it ought to be. But 
then thoſe Expreſſions of Anger mult be ſure to have theſe 
following Qualifications : 1. The Returns of them muſt not 
come too thick, nor be provoked upon every ſlight occaſion; 


for Uſe will harden thoſe to whom they are directed; Alte- 


effectually to better Care 


Tations are never to be made by any thing that is grown fa- 
miliar ; nor can we fave that Authority from Contempt, 
which interpoſes with Eagerneſs and Violence upon trivial 
and e er. Miſcarriages. 2. They ſhould not be Ran- 
dom- hot, nor loſt in the Air; nor ſpent in fretting or vexing 
our ſelves, or railing and reproaching them behind thar 
Backs ; but diſcharged upon the Perſon who gave the Pro- 
rocation, that he may feel the Smart of his own Folly. 


3. They ſhould be delivered gravely and pertinently, and 


garry ſomewhat of Tartneſs and Sting with them, without 
any mixture of Jeiting or Laughing, that we may convince 
them of our being in very good Earneſt, and ſtir them u 
"46 the future, as well as Pu 
them for what is already paſſed. In one word, this ſort of 
Anger is in the nature of Phyſick, and it will be our Wil 
dom ſo to time and ſo to apply it, that it may have a kind- 
Operation, and work a thorough Cure in the Patient. 
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Ch.32: Remedies againſt Hatred. Jas 
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The ſeveral Remedies preſcribed bere, though particularly in- 


ited upon with regard to Anger only, will yet be very ap- 

le and uſeful in the correcting of the following Paſ= 

on, if; > 5 „ a tb25 "4, 40 

ir CHAP. XN. 
Remedies againſt Hatred. 


— 


* W 


T O defend our ſelves effectually from the Inſults of this. 
Paſſion, we ſhall do well to bear conſtantly in mind 
that old Rule of Epictetus, (and a moſt excellent and uſe- 
ful Obſervation it 10 That every thing hath two Handles, 
and that every Man hath it in his Choice, whether of them he. 
will lay hold of it by ; Take it by one, and it will ſeem heavy 
and grievous ; but by the other, it will be light and eaſie to 
us. Let us rather be ſure to take every thing by the bet-, 
ter Hand le, and look upon it in the moſt advantagious Light: 
That is, put the beſt and moſt favourable Interpretation up- 
on all that happens to us, and ſo ſhall we find by Experi- 
ence, that what we hate, and find fault with, hath a great 
deal to ſoften and recommend ĩt to our Acceptance. For 
Providence hath in infinite Wiſdom ſo ordered the Matter, 
that there is not any one Accident poſſible to us in this World, 
which a dextrous and skilful Man may not turn to ſome 
account. And even in that which gives us greateſt Offence, 
there is more ſubject for Lamentation and Complaint, than 
there can be for Hatred and juſt Averſion. He who does an 
ill or unbecoming thing to us, hath done the firſt Wrong, 
and ſuffered the greateſt Damage in it himſelf: For he hat 
loſt the uſe of his Reaſon, and betrayed his own Virtue, 
which are Injuries ſo ſubſtantial, that nothing we can ſuffer 
at ſecond hand can be comparable to them. Let us there- 
fore take this Accident in another Proſpect, and view it 
there; let us give a freſh Turn to onr Paſſion, and change 
Hatred into Piety ; let us take Pains to make the Perſons, 
who haye tempted us to hate them, worthy of our Love and 
Eſteem. Thus Lycargss is ſaid to have dealt with a Man 
that put out his Eye; inſtead of proſecuting fo ſenſible an In- 
jury, he took another courſe of puniſhing him, which was 


Jury . 
15 ſevere Remonſtrances and good Inſtructions to render 


im a yirtuous, modeſt, and peaccable Perſon ever after. 
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Ja Of Wiſdom. Book III. 


C H A P. XXXIIL 
' +» Remedies againſt Envy. 


IN oppoſition to this fretfal and tormenting Paſſion, let 

us conſider and weigh nicely the nature of the thing we 
ſet ſo high a Value upon, and grudge another the Fruition 
of. We are apt to enyy our more proſperous Neighbours, 
their Riches and Honours, their Preferments, and the Favour 
of Great Men: But all this is reaſoning without Book, 
and want of attending to the Condition of the Purchaſe; 
we are not ſenſible how dear theſe things have colt they 
6 67 5 Were this rightly underſtood, it is highly prom 
ble, if they were offered tous upon the ſame Terms, we ſhould 
think it our Wiſdom to decline ſtriking the Bargain, Flat- 
tery and Attendance, Anxiety and Care, Sufferings and In- 


na, Affronts and Repulſes, loſs of Liberty, and Uungenc- 
was Compliances with the Paſſions and Plcafures of thoſe 


we make our court to; Violations of Juſtice, and Contra- 
diction to our owh Conſciences, theſe are uſually the Price 


ſuch Advantages come at: Thus much however is molt cer- 


tain, that thefe is nothing in this World worth the having, 
which can be had for nothing. To hope for Wealth and Ho- 
nour, à plentiful Eſtate, or a gainful Office upon other 
Terms Pen they uſually go at, is to deſire that we may 
be made an Exception to the reſt of Mankind; to repeal 


an Univerſal Law - Or at leaſt to break and pervert a gene- 


ral Cuſtom received and eſtabliſhed all the World over: It 
is taking the Commodity, and keeping our Money too, Why 
ſhould you then, who fc up for the Character of Hono 

and Virtue, be diſcontented, becauſe you are not. poſſeſs d o 
thofe Advantages, which are never to be acquired. but by ig- 
TNOMINIOUS peg reproachful Methods, and muſt. be baug t 
at the Expence of Modeſty and Si If this; be the 
Cafe, thele ſplendid Appearances call rather for your Pity 


_ than your Envy; Either the Object of your Paſſion is a real 
Good, or it is nat; if it be a fantaſtical and imaginary Good 
on 150 is beneath this Reſentment, na y it is inconſiſtent with 


it. For no Man is envious upon a ſuppoſition of à treache- 


rous and deceitful Outſide, but upon an implication of ſub- 
ſtantial and. 1 Worth; but if it have this, and be a 
Good, then ought it to be Matter of Chet 

rl 
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Ch. 344 Remedies againſi'Revenge. 


_ another's Happineſs ; and the exerciſe of this V inte, 
ard to other Peoples Satisfaction and good Fortune, 
— A very conſiderable Addition to c 6ar 44 +803 
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rl | Remedies againſt Revenge. 1 I 
x as oth, down this cruel Paſſion, (fri) Co Coil: 


derations may be of uſe to ns; 

bete is not any Action of our Lives 8 Tru e 
and glorious, às that of pardoning and rating go 5 ies 
and Affronts, nor any Attainment which 1 7 5 2 2 
than this to mafter and excufe it readily an Eve- 

body knows but too well how to orofecare WF 71 5 and 
nw Satisfaction; but the remitting and receiving thoſe 
that have done them into Grace again, is a Glory 1 fot 
Princes, and Tuff reat Souls: If then thou 1 
Sovereignty t thon art King of th 15 and 40 
truly 1 NAG by forgiving g freely, 191 e y Kind- 
neſs to t Loſe [ ve moſt juftly merited thy Dipteine, 

Secondly, ember that this is of all 8 2 tp nohleſt 
Conqueſt, to convince the World that thou art ympregnabte, 
and aboye the reach or refehtment of Injuries and Aﬀronts, 
For by this. means they all febound back again pon © 
Head of the Author, and ike Blows upon 2 hs 
they make. oe way > Only benumn'd and put rb 7 

ice 


to u who laid abo hum with ſuch j 1 Ma 
ary. To on verge is fo give Our Enemy the £ 1= 
lisfaction of knowing that he hath Hurt us; and he that com- 


plains, declares hin ell worſted in the Controyerlle, 80 fay 
the Moraliſt; * He that is impatient for Satisfaftiqn, ac- 
lun el gat Him ſelf in Pain; that Soul cannit be truly great, 
which bends heneatb an Injury : A generous Spirit, and one that 
truly values bimſelf, never revenges a Wrong, becdy fe he 17 t 700 
bs, to feel the Smart of it. | 


You will rep haps, that it is very hard though to 
ſuffer Injuries an Dice grievous in it ſet, and 2225 
lous to the World know it very well, aj therefore mz 


Advice is that yau, yy phld not ſu er them, but vanquiſh a 


get t fo. abſolute aMa fry over the m that no 
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* Ultio ieee off; nan nſt ien die qaaaeoll 


curvat Injuria. Ingens animus & Vsrus æſtimator ſui non vindicat 
injuriam, quiz non 1 ſentit. 1 
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dation to take none at all. 


kind ſhould reach up to you. And this to be done in a fa 
and honourable way, by diſdaining the Thing and the Perſon 
that is guilty. of it; or, if you pleaſe, advancing the Con. 
queſt higher ſtill, and reclaiming him. Ceſar was remark. 
ble for both theſe good Qualities : No Victory is ſo deſire. 


able, none ſo triumphant, as that which makes your En 


buckle under you by Kindneſs undeſerved : That which iy 
him with his Man in the Duſt, and ſtrikes him dumb x 
his own Baſeneſs, and ſo ſhames his Spight into Friendſhip; 
For what can melt him, if this will not? What can deſery; 
Laurels ſo juſtly, as the being thus Invincible, and ng 
ſuffering any Ageravations an Injury is capable of, to ſoy 
our Hands, or get the better of Virtue and Reaſon ? This in- 
deed is a Reſolution we ſhould ſettle to our ſelves, as con. 
ſidering, that the more grievous the Crime, and the bitterer 
and more implacable the Spight, the more fit it is for us to 
pardon it; and the better we could juſtifie taking a fever 

evenge, the more it makes for our Honour and Commen; 

Remember how great a Coutradiction it is to all Equity 
and Reaſon, that the fame Perſon ſhould be Judge and Party 
both in the ſame Cauſe; and yet this is an Abſurdity which 
every one that undertakes to revenge his own Quarrels uns- 
voidably runs upon. This ought therefore conſtantly to be 
left to ihe Arbitration of a third Perſon, or at leaſt a Man 
ſhould never take it into his own hands, without adviſing 
with his Friends ; following ſuch Meaſures, as they, who arc 
calm and indifferent Judges, think proper ; and not leaning 
to the raſh, and hot Determinations of our own diſordered 


| 9 775 The old Poctical Fables have given us a beautiful 


Repreſentation of this Matter, in their Accounts of the Hea- 
then Deities, and the Limitations of their reſpective Provin- 
ces and Powers. Jupiter, they tell you, hath a Right to cal 
ſuch Thunderbolts, as are favourable to Mankind, and por- 
tend good Events by virtue of his own Deſpotick Autho- 
rity: But when any Thunder is to be diſcharged upon wick- 
ed Men, and thoſe Bolts are let fly which carry Devaſtation 
and Ruin, and any fort of miſchievous Effects; this he 
hath no Right to doof his own Head, nor without the Advice 
and Aſſiſtance of twelve Gods met in Counſel. This was? 
very ſignificant Thought, and ſhewed the Importance of the 


Occaſion : That even the Supreme of all the Heavenly 


Powers, who had unlimited Commiſſion to do Good to all 
the World of his own Head, ſhould yet have it reſtrained, 


and 


C 
* 


Il 


Ch. 35. Remedies: againſt Jealouſie. 


and his Hands tied up from hurting ; ſo much as one ſingle 
perſon, till the Matter and Merits of the Cauſe had been ſo- 


lemnly debated. But the Reaſon couched at the bottom, 


deſerves our Attention: Kindneſs and Beneficence there can 


be no Danger in, no Miſtakes, no Exceſſes of this kind are 


pernicious; But when Revenge and Puniſhment come under 
Deliberation, this is ſo nice a Point, that even the Wiſdom of 


ao . 


Jupiter himſelf was not ſecure from all poſſibility of Error; 
and therefore an aſſembly of diſintereſted Perſons was requi- 


ſite to direct and moderate his Anger. 0 
And this Moderation and Temper is what every Man 
ſhould make it his Buſineſs to acquire, and be well fixed in; 
which, with reſpect to the Caſe nowbefore us, is but another 
name for Clemency. For by that, I mean ſuch a mildneſs 
and ſweetneſs of Spirit; ſuch an inclination to forgive and be 
kind, as curbs and holds in the violent Careers of Paſſion, 
and makes us move coolly and regularly. This will arm us 


with Patience, will convince us that we cannot be injured in 


reality, except from our own ſelves; and that for the Wrongs 
others maliciouſly intend us, ſo much and no more will ſtick, 
as we faſten and bind upon our ſelves by reſenting the Pro- 
vocation. This will ſecure us the Good-will and Aﬀections 
of all Mankind ; and will ſeaſon all our Behaviour with 


that Modeſty and Decency, that cannot fail to render our 


Converſation: innocent, courteous and agreeable, and uni- 
verſally deſired. „ 


1 


CEP I 
Remedies againſt Fealouſie. 


1 He only Method of any Efficacy for avoiding this Paſſion, 


is to take care to deſerve the Advantage we deſire. For 
ealouſie is little elſe at the bottom, but the diſtruſt and miſ- 
£1ving of ones'own Mind]; and an Argument, that we are con- 
cious of our own want of Merit. When the Emperour 
Aurelius was asked by his Wife Fauſtina, what he would do 
if his Enemy Caſſius ſhould win the Field; his Anſwer was, 
1 do not ſerve the Gods ſo ill, that they ſhould . have ſuch an 
Afution in reſerve for me. So they that partake of ano- 
ther's Affection, and are tempted. to any ſuſpicion. of loſing 
it, will do well to ſilence ſuch uncaſie Suggeſtions, by tel- 
ling themſelves, The regard J have for him is ſo ſincere, that 
dare be confident he will not rob me of Treaſure I value 
wy 88 9" 9H Þ T Oo 10 
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ig! by,” An Aſſurance of our own Faithſulneſs, and de- 


Ufſage ge of our friendly Kind: 


8 e their 1 Such _ Lucul- affe 
im, Ceſar, Pompey, Cato, Anpuſins, Antony, and a great Yi 
many belides. Bur you will hy, the World hath 1 Fa 

yeur Shame, and it is grown common Talk. And pray, who 

15 chere, that the World does not talk of to their Prejudice, Y — 

more or leſs, whether they have any ground for ſuch Diſ- 

courſe or no? How many Perſons of Honour and Virtue 

have you your ſelf heard branded with the infamous Title? 

If you make a Buſtle, and blaze abroad your Diſgrace, 

the Ladies will only have the Advantage of the better ſeſt. 

And the commonneſs of this Affliction, one would think, 1 

mould lang ago have worn out all the Uneaſineſs of it. But 
however, put the worſt of the Cafe, that you are in wo 
the Thins you fuſpect; yet how is this a juſt Calamity ? It 
is no Reflection upon your Virtue, or your Wiſdom ; the len 
World is moſt unreaſonable and abſurd in loading the inno- N part 
ceut Perſon withinfamy, and rendring that Ridiculous, which I dat 
is m no degree a Fault. But if they will proceed by wrong of e 
Meaſures, your own Breaſt ſhonld follow thoſe that are gti. 
right and equitable. oy, even in reſpect of others, there Con 
1s ſome Remedy left ſtill: For it is in "ag otyn power to For 
render your Viftue ſo illuſtrions, that it fhall ſtifte and fat ¶ but 
low up this Misfortune, and make your Name never menti- elf. 
oned among Wiſe and Good Men at leaſt with one whit flick 
the lefs'Pfteem. They vrill cover your Infamy by their juli Ac 
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Ch. 36. ; Of T emperance in General. 


Commendations, and curſe the wicked octafien.of it; who 
is ſo much the more probagate, and abandoned, deſpicable 
and deteſtable, for uſing a Good Man ill. 5 2 
As to the Women, they are not ſo eaſily ſatisfied, becauſe 
their very Nature ſeems more diſpoſed to Suſpicion and 
Curioſity. But the beſt Advice I can give them, is to diſ- 
ſemble any Apprehenſions of this kind; which is the true 
and prudent Medium between two very vicious and feoliſh 
Extremes. The one, that filly tormenting of themſelves, 
which devours their Spirits, deſtroys all their Satisfaction, 
and flies out into tranſports of Fury and Rage. The other, 
that tame Negligence practiſed in the Indies, and ſome other 
kaſtern Countries; where Wives uſe their utmoſt Endeavours 
to advance the Honour of their Husbands (which is tliere 
thought to conſiſt in the number of Wives and Miſtreſſes) or 
their Satisfaction, or the increaſe of Poſterity, by turnin 
Bawds and Procurers. This is a piece of Service, which 
think they might very well be excuſed. But When all is 
done, the only Cure for this Evil on both ſides, is ſuch an 
affectionate and diſcreet, ſuch a modeſt and reſerved Carri- 
ge, as ſhall miniſter no manner of occaſion fox calling the 
Fidelity of either Party into queſtion. | 


Fm 


HAP. XXXVL 
Temperance, the fourth Cardinal Virtue. 
Of Temperance in General. 


T E-mperance is capable of a double Signification: Some- 
times it is taken in a general Senſe; for Moderation, 
and that Temper, which we commonly tay ſhauld be pre- 
{ved in all manner of Things whatſoever. In this compre- 
henſive Interpretation, it does not denote any one Virtue in 
particular, but the Complex of them all in common; and is 
dat Quality, which ſeaſons and gives a Reliſh to good Actions 
ot every ſott. In this Latitude we ate under perpetual Obli- 
ions to it; but chiefly ſo, in thoſe Matters that admit of 
Controvexſie, and engage ' US in Diffefences and Diſputes. 
for the due obſervance of it thus underſtood, there needs 
but this ſingle Direction, of laying aſide all Perſonal and 
elf ended Conſiderations, and makeit our entire Buſineſs to 
lick cloſe to our Duty. For all lawful and commendable 
Attcctions are temperate ; Hatred, and Anger, and Cruclty, 
: " "500421 are 
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are Exceſſes much beyond the Limits of Juſtice and Duty; 
and are only ſecond-hand Remedies, neceſſary to be uſed y 


But when this Term is uſed in a more reſtrained Signif. 
cation, then it ere check and regulation of Things ple. 
{ant and delightful to Senſe; and ſuch as our natural an 
carnal Appetites eagerly long after, and ate gratified by, 
At preſent we extend it a little farther, for the Rule and 
Meaſure of a Man's Duty in all kinds of 

titude was ſaid to be in every ſort of Adverlity : So that 1 


and the very Perfection I deſire my Reader ſhould aſpire to, 


Voluptatibus imperat, alias odit & abigit, alias diſpenſat, & 


+ "Of Wiſdomi Book ll 


on them, who refuſe to be kept to their Duty by the Powe 
of Reaſon, and the ſofter Arts of Perſwaſion. 
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Proſperity, as Fol. 


Temperance ſupplies the place of a Bridle, and Fortitude f 


that of a Spur; this checks our Career of Gaiety, tht 2 


quickened our ſluggiſh Fears, and rouzed us out of Deſpom 2. 
dency. With theſe two in Conjunction, we are able u 
manage that brutal and reſtiff, and wild part of us, which! #- 
conſiſts of the Paſſions; and ſhall not fail to demean our ſelyt * 
well and wiſely in every Condition, and change of Fortune: #: 
Which is, in truth, the very ſum and ſubſtance of Wiſdom, 


-- The general Object then of Temperance, is all manner df 
Proſperity, every thing that is pleaſurable and gay ; but eſpe- 
cially and more peculiarly Pleaſure, which this Virtue fe. 
gulates and retrenches. All that part, which is ſuperfluous 
and unnatural, and vicious, it pares quite away; and that 
which is natural and neceſſary, it keeps within due Meaſure] 1 
Thus we find it deſcribed by an Old Author, * Pleaſures i 
her Province and proper Dominion; over theſe ſhe preſde, i cd 
and exerciſes her coercrve Power. Some ſhe deteſts and utter) b. 
difeards, others ſhe corrects and diſtributes in their juſt Propu-· na 
tions. She never chuſes any meerly for their own ſakes ; au 18 
the beſt meaſure of gratifying our Appetites ſhe declares to & E 
the taking not ſo much of any of theſe Oljetts, as we have 1 in 
inclination to, but ſo much only as is fit for us. This is the au- to 
thority and ſuperintendance of Reaſon over thoſe eager and ut 
violent Affections, which carry our Wills towards Pleaſurs 

and ſenſual Delights. The curb of dur Soul, the Inſtrument as 
to ſcum off thoſe Ebullitions, which by the Heat and en 
Intemperance of the Blood are apt to boil over; that ſo the of 


Mind may be preſerved uniform, and in conſiſtence will tu 


— — 


— 


ad ſanum modum redigit; nec unquam ad illas propter illas ve 
nit; ſcit optimum eſſe modum cupitorum, non quantum vel! 
ſed quantam debeas. 403 7 


Reaſon: And not debaſe it ſelf by ſubmitting, and accom- 


madating its Meaſures to ſenſible Objects, but preſerve its 


rightful Superiority ; and force them to ſerve and ſute them- 


ſclves to the Dictates of the Mind. By this we wean our 


Souls from the childiſh Delights of the World, and qualiſie 
them for a more ſubſtantial and generous Ssuſtenance. In 
ſhort, it is a Rule that ſquares all Things by the Proportions 
of Nature, Neceſſity, Simplicity, Eaſe, Health and Strength, 
and Hardineſs: For theſe are Things that commonly go toge- 
ther, and they are the Meaſures and Bounds which Wiſdom 
ſets out. As on the other hand, Art and Luxury, Super- 
fluity, Variety, Multiplicity, Difficulty, Sickneſs, a weak 
and tender Conſtitution, bear one another company, and 
are the uſual Attendants of Intemperance and Folly. * The 
Neceſſaries of Life come cheap and eaſie, all the Labour and Toil 


is about the Delights and Entertainments of it. Nature intended. 


we ſhould take up with ſuch Things as {he hath made ready dt 
hand ; and deſigned to free us from Trouble ; bat we nave created 
it to our ſelves, and made Life one perpetual Difficulty, by naus 
ſeating and diſdaining every thing that is eaſie. 


19 
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CHA FF MAKER 
Of Proſperity, and Advice thereupon: 


T Hat Proſperity, which comes to us leiſurely and tegular- 
ly in the uſual courſe of the World, and a common 
concurrence of viſible Cauſes and Eftects, (as particularly 
by our own Induſtry or Frugality, Prudence and good Ma- 
nagement, or by eminent Accompliſhments and Delerts ) 
15 abundantly more ſtable and fate, and leſs expoſed to the 
Envy of other People, than that which drops, as it were, 
into a Man's Mouth, and is let down from Heaven upon him, 
to the ſurpriſe of all that know him, and beyond the very 
utmoſt of his own moſt Sanguine Hopes. „ 

Proſperity is a State of infinite Hazard and Danger: As ſoon 
as ever this fair Gale begins to blow, all that is light, and 
empty in the Soul, is immediately carried up with the Breath 
of it. Nothing hath ſo peſtilent an Influence to ſtupifie and 
tuin Men, and make them forget themſelves : They pexiſh, 

* Simplici curà conſtant neceſſaria, in deliciis laboratur. Ad 
parata nati ſumus: nos omnia nobis difficilia facilium faſtidig 


kicimus, 
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and are ſpoiled, like Corn born down by a full Ear, and 
Branches broke with exceſſive quantities of Fruit. And 
therefore it is neceſſary, a Man ſhould be ſenſible what lip. 
pery Ground he ſtands upon, and lock to his Steps according- 
ly ; but eſpecially he ſhould beware, that he be not carried 
to Inſolence and Contempt of ethers, Pride and Preſump- 
tion with regard to hater Theſe are Vices ſo incident to 
Mankind, that the leaſt Temptation will ſuffice for them, 
And as ſome People ( according to the Proverb ) will be 
drowned in two foot of Water; ſo there are ſome too, who, 
upon the leaſt Smile of Fortune, ſwell and look big, ſcarce 
know themſelves, and are intolerable to all their Acquain- 
tance. Of all the Pictures of Folly, which the World can 
7 28 us with, this ſcems to be drawn moſt like the 
ife. 

From the unſteadineſs of Mind it is, that we are able to 
give a rational Account, why Proſperity ſhould be ſo very 
thort and uncertain, as generally we find it. For Perſons in 
this Condition are for the moſt part ill-adviſed, and this In- 
advertency makes frequent and quick Revolutions ; changes 
the Scene from Joy and Grandeur, to Calamity and Sor- 
row, and Want; alienates the Affections of Providence; 
provokes Almighty God to take back again what Men make 
ſuch ill uſe of. Io all which, we may add the ſecret and 
undiſcernable Reaſons of his Diſpenſations, or, to exprels 
the thing in a more ſecular Phraſe, that Inconſtancy of For- 
tune, which from a fond Mother changes her Humour unac- 
countably to all the Severities of a cruel and curſed Step- 
mother. | ff. : 

Now the. propereſt Advice upon this occaſion, is for a Man 
to reſtrain and moderate his Opinions and Aﬀections of the 
good Things of this World; not to eſteem them too highly, 
nor imagine himſelf one whit the better or the worſe Man 
for the Enjoyment or the Want of them; and the natural 
Conſequence of this ſo low Valuation will be, not to deſire 
them with any degree of vehemence. If they fall to his Lot, 
to accept them as the Gift of a bountiful Maſter, and to 
ſerve him with them thankfully and chearfully; but always 
to look upon theſe, as foreign and additional Advantages ; 
no neceſſary, no inſeparable part of Life: Such as he might 
have been very well without, and ſuch as, while he hath 
them, are not to be made any great account of, or ſuffered 
to change the Temper ot hig Mind, either higher or _ 
| | or, 
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For, * What Fortune hath made yours, is none of yours. He 
that will live ſafe and eaſie, muſt decline thoſe treacherous Baits 
thoſe limed Twigs of Fortune. For what hath ſhe in her Diſpoſal 
north engaging our Deſires, or fixing our Heart and Hopes upon 3 


— 


C HAP. XXXVIII. 
Of Pleaſure, and Ditectiont concerning it. | 
B V Pleaſure, I underſtand a Perception or Senſation of that 
which 


is agreable to Nature; a delightful motion or 


tickling of the Senſes ; as, on the contrary, by Pain is meant 
ſome diſagreable Senſation, which produces Sorrow, and is 


grievous to Nature. But thoſe Philoſophers, (as the Sect of 


the Hrs in particular) who reſolved the chief Hap- 


pineſs of Man into Pleaſure, and paid it greater Honour 


than we think fit to do, took it in another Signification, and 
extended the Thing no farther than a Privation of Grief or 
Uneaſineſs, ſuch as they thought fit to expteſs by Indolence. 
According to their Notion, humane Nature was capable of 
tiſing no Tahoe, than the not being uneaſie. Thus is a ſort 
of middle State, a Neutrality between the firſt and vulgar 
acceptation of the Word, and Pain: And bears the fame 
Proportion, with regard to this Life, which ſome Divines 
have thought Abraham's Boſom does to the next; A Condi- 
tion between the exquiſite Happineſs of Heaven, and the 
extreme Totments of Hell. Tis a ſweet and Jonny ſe⸗ 
dateneſs of Body and Mind; an uniform, conftant, and fix> 
ed Pleaſure ; which carries ſome reſemblance to that Emrhy- 


mia, or tranquillity of Soul, which other Philoſophers e- 


ſeemed our chief Good: Whereas the other is an active 
and ſenſible Pleaſure, full of vigorous and ſprightly Motion. 
At this rate there would be three diſtinct Conditions, of 
which Mankind are capable; two in Extremes, Pleaſure and 
Pain, which are neither ſtable nor durable, but beth of them 


ſickly, and in exceſs ; the Mean between them firm and 


ſound, healthful and permanent; to which the Epicuræ ans 
attributed the name of Pleaſure, ( and ſuch indeed ĩt is, when 
compared with Pain) and placed the ſupreme Happineſs of 
our Natute in it. This unhappy Name brought that genetal 


73 Non eſt tuum fortuna, quod fecit tuum. Qui futam vitam 
agere volet iſta viſcata beneficia deviter, nil dignùm putare q 
ſperes, Quid dignum habet Fortuna, quod coneupiſcas? 


Yy 2 Scandal 
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Scandal upon their Sect, which the oppoſite Parties of Phi- 
loſophers inſult over with ſo much Pomp and Triumph. For 
after all, (as Seneca with great Ingenuity confeſſes) there was 
no Hurt but in the Name ; no Offence, but what was mcer- 
ly Titular ; for to thoſe who will be at the Pains of a nice 
Examination into their Lives and Manners, 1t will appear, 


that none ever advanced Doctrines of ſtricter Sobriety, none 


were greater Enemies to Vice and all manner of Debau- 
chery, none more diſtant from thoſe Repreaches to a rational 


Soul, than the Men of this Profeſſion. Nor indeed was it 
without a fair appearance of Reaſon, that they gave this 


name of Pleaſure to that ſo much exalted Indolence of theirs, 
For this Titiltation of the Senſe comes at laſt to this, and 
ſeems to make it the ultimate End and Aim of all the more 
feeling Satisfactions we find in it: As for inſtance, the Delight 
we find in Meats and Drinks, pretends to nothing more, 
than to deliver us from that Torture, and thoſe cager Cravings, 
which Hunger and Thirſt had brought upon us; and, by 
fatisfying the Appetite, to place us in a Condition of Eaſe 
and Repoſe, till the ſame Wants return again upon us. 

The learned World have behaved themſelves very diffe- 
rently upon this occaſion. They have determined very pe- 
remptorily on both Sides, and ( as 1s uſual with hot and 
poſitive People) have both over-thot the Mark: Some have 
perfectly adored Pleaſure, and exalted it into a Deity; o- 
thers pretend the greateſt Deteſtation of it, and expoſe it for 
a Monſter: They ſtart and tremble at the very Name, and 
cannot allow it to import any thing but what is full of Guilt, 
and a Scandal to humane Nature. Thoſe who condemn it 
without more ado, proceed to Sentence upon theſe following 
- Conſiderations. They tell you, that it is, Firſt, a ſhort and 
tranſitory Enjoyment, a fire of Thorns, kindled and extinct 
in a moment, eſpecially 1f it be vigorous and exquiſite ; 
for in Proportion as you add to the Degree, ſo much you 
take off ſrom the Duration of it. Secondly, That it is a 
nice and tender Thing, the leaſt Accident corrupts and em- 
bitters it; that a Drop of Pain will lower an Ocean of Plea- 
ſure. Thirdly, That it is mean and baſe, attended with 
Shame, and attained by thoſe Parts of our Body, which Na- 
ture hath placed out of fight, as if {he were out of Counte- 

Hance at the gratifying our own Inclinations : This however 
is true but of ſome Pleaſures; for there are ſome, which 
affect Pomp and Oftentation. Fourthly, That weare quick 
ly cloyed with it. Men are formed in ſuch a manner, "_ 
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their Conſtitutons will not bear the long continuance of any 
exalted Pleaſure, There is a certain Impatience attends it 
and we ſoon grow weary of what we molt eagerly deſired 
but juſt before. Whereas, on the contrary, Nature hath 
made us hard and tough, and able to weather out very long 
Pains, as hath been obſerved formerly : This ſhort Pleaſure 
too, is often followed by long Remorſe ; it produces mon- 
ſtrous Miſchiefs, and is more fruitful in nothing, than in the 
Ruin of ſingle Perſons, and Families, and whole Countries. 
But the Fault they inſiſt moſt upon, is, That, when Men 
are moſt intent upon gratifying it, it does ſo entirely poſſeſs 
and tyrannize over them, that it uſurps the whole Man, and 
will not ſo much as admit Reaſon to interpoſe, or ſhare in 
the Entertainment. | ET 

On the-other hand, the Advocates of Pleaſure plead Not 
Guilty to this Indictment, and alledge in Defence of their 
Cauſe, That Pleaſure is natural, created by Almighty God 
himſelt, and contrived for the Good of the World, made 


ſubſervient to the preſervation and continuance of his Crea- 


tures ; Nature, which is the Parent of Pleaſure, ſeems con- 
vinced of its Neceſſity, in that all the Actions, by which Life 
is ſuſtained, are ſeaſoned with, and recommended by it. And 
yet all Philoſophy hath allowed, that the way to hve well, 
is to follow the Dictates of Nature. God placed Man, du-. 
ring the State of Innocence, in a Place and Condition richly 
furniſhed with vaſt variety of Delights : And the very Name 


given by Moſes to Paradiſe, is in the Hebrew Language, Eden. 


Pleaſure: And not only ſo but if we raiſe our Eyes and 
Thoughts above this World to the higheſt perfection, which 
Religion bids us aſpire after. What are rhe Felicities of the 
Saints above, but a laſting and uninterrupted Series of 
Pleaſure 2 They ſhall be filled with the Pleaſures of thy Houſe, 


| and thou ſhalt give them Drink out of thy Pleaſures, as out of 
the River, ſays the Pfalmiſt, when he would deſcribe the 

Satisfactions of the Holieſt Men. Thele, I confeſs, do not 

mean thoſe groſs and carnal Satisfactions which this Term 


is abuſively made to denote; but it ought not by any means 
to be 5 within that Compaſs, as if nothing that is tru- 
ly Generous and Great could be intended by it. Theſe Things 
ought to be included, when we ſpeak 1n vindication of _ 
Pleaſure ; and the other have no reaſon to be diſdained, when 
regulated by Equity and Reaſon. And accordingly we find, 
that the moſt renowned Philoſophers, and acknowledged 
Patterns of Virtue, ſuch as Zeno, Cato, Scipio, Epaminondas, 
„ 1 Plato, 
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ſures, or how far any are ſo. Firſt then, we mult take no- 
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Plato, and the Immortal Socrates himſelf, did not think it 
below them to taſte the Comforts and Diverſions of Life, 
nay, deſcended ſo far, as even to diſcourſe and write 
Tracts of thoſe, which ſome now, by an affected nicety, 
pretend to accuſe, (as you have heard) and would in ther 
mighty, but miſtaken, zeal for Virtue, fain baniſh out of the 
World, under the odious Charagter of Pleaſures of Senſe. 
Since therefore Wiſe Men have been ſo much divided in their 
Opinions upon this Subject, it will be neceſſary for us to 
proceed cautiouſly, and to diſting uiſn theſe Pleaſures into 
their ſeveral Sorts; without which, we ſhall never be able to 
come to any juſt and true Reſolution of the Caſe ariſing 
hereupon; nor fatisfy our ſelves which are lawful Plea- 


tice that ſome Pleaſures are natural, and others unnatural; 
this Diſtinction being of all the reſt moſt important to out 
3 Purpoſe, will be conſidered more particularly by and 1 _ 
y. Some again are pompous and ſhowy, nice and diſh- t 
cult; others are ſilent and ſecret, eaſie and ready at hand. 7 
D 

fi 
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Pleaſure 1s not ambitioys of Splendor and Obſeryation, but 
eſteems her own ſolitary Enjoyments, Wealth enough, with- 
out concerning her {elf what other People think of her; and 2 
enjoys her ſelf more in Retirement, than in the Eye of the 
World. Thoſe again, that are ſo very eaſie as to be al- ff 
ways at our command, grow flat and nauſeous, and loſe er 
all their Reliſh, except there be now and then a little Unea- . 
ſineſs or Obſtruction to ſet an Edge upon our Appetite, 4 
There are likewiſe ſpiritual and corporeal Pleaſures : The ar 
ground of which Diſtinction is not any real Separation ca- ſe 
able of being made between them; for Pleaſure of every 10 
Kid affects the whole Man, and extends to every Part of W lit 
the Compotition ; and one Part hath not any oneReſentment ¶ fre 
peculiar to it ſelf, which the other does not likewiſe ſhare 
in; nor can have, while this intimate Union of Soul and 
Body continues the preſent Life to us. But that which is the 
true foundation of this Diſtinction, is, that there are ſome 
Sentiments which affect the Mind more than they do the 
Body, and may therefore very fitly be cal led Manly Plex 
ſures; as being more proper to us, better ſuited to our Fa- 
culties and Powers of Perception, than they are to thoſe of 
Beaſts; and as they are more worthy in reſpect of the 
Faculties they are commenſurate to, 19 are they likewiſe 
more ſteady and durable. Such, for inſtance, are thoſe $a- 
tisfactions, which enter at our Eyes, and Ears; for theſ- 
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two Senſes are the Doors of the Soul, and the Objects they 
receive, only paſs through there in their way to the Soul ; 
which entertains, feeds upon, and digeſts them, and find 
long Retreſhments and Delights from them. But the Bodys 
taſts but a very little part of theſe Satisfactions : Others 
ain, the Body ingroſſes almoſt wholly to it ſelf; ſuch as 
10fe of the Touch, and the Taſte, which are more mate- 
rial, and of a courſer Compoſition ; ſuch as Brutes keep us 
Company in. And ſuch Pleaſures are received, performed, 
and finiſhed, by the Body and its Organs. The Mind hath 
no other Advantage in x tow than by Reflection only, and 
what muſt needs belong to it, while it continues an Aſſiſtant 

and Companion to the Body. And theſe are ſhort and tran- 

ſient, the crackling of Thorns, the flaſh of a Meteor; born 

and bred up, and dead in a moment. 

Now the main Thing we are concerned to know upon this 
occaſion, is, how it will become us to behave our ſelves in 
the fruition and government of our Pleaſures. This is the 
Leflon that Philoſophy pretends to teach, and the particular 
Difficulty Temperance makes Proviſion againſt. And here, 
firſt, we ought to put a very great difference between natu- 
ral and unnatural Pleaſures: By the unnatural, Ido not 
underſtand thoſe only which are contrary to Nature, and 
ſuch Uſages as the Laws have eſtabliſhed and approved; but 
even thoſe which are the moſt natural of all others, are com- 
prehended under this Title, in caſe they degenerate, and 
run out into Superfluity and great Exceſſes. For theſe Things 
are not within the Verge of Nature, for She concerns her 
ſelf no farther, than meerly to ſupply our Neceſſities and 
real Wants, which (however) we have leave to enlarge a 
little, and, that we may not complain of ſcanty Meaſure, are 
free to conſult Convenience and common Decency. For Ex- 
ample, it is a natural Pleaſure to be ſhelter d by a good 


= 
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| tight Houſe, and to have our Nakedneſs covered with good 


warm Cloth; for theſe ſecure our Perſons from Wind and 
Weather, and bitter pinching Blaſts ; and are ſome Detence 
againſt the Attempts of wicked Villains. But now, thar 
thoſe Clothes ſhould be of Tiſſue or Embroidery, or that 
Houſe built of Jaſper and Porphyry ; this there is no occaſion 
for, and the Satisfaction which would reſult from their being 
ſuch, is not any natural Pleaſure. Again, they may be un- 
natural, if they do not come to us in the way and method 
of Nature; as if they are ſought with Anxiety and Indu- 
ſtry, procured by Artifice, prepared by Medicines, or any 
| Yy 4 |  othex 
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other Stratagems of humane Device and Invention, to create, 


to heighten, to force, either the Appetite, or the Pleaſure, 


by which it is gratified. So they are likewiſe, when form- 
E! and beaten out originally in the Mind, by the ſtrength 
of Imagination, or the violence of Paſſion, and ſo are after- 
wards communicated to the Body; which is juſt inverting 
the order of Nature: For the uſual Courſe 1s, that Pleaſure 
ſhould begin in the Body, and from thence paſs on to the 
Mind. And indeed, as that Laughter which is forced by 
Tickling is not natural nor pleaſant, but rather a con- 
vulſion and violence upon Nature; ſo that Pleaſure, which 
is courted and 1nduſtriouſly contrived, kindled up firſt in 


the Soul, and from thence deſcending to the Body, is not a 


regular and natural Pleaſure. 45 

Now the firſt Rule which Wiſdom would preſcribe with 
regard to Pleaſures, is, to condemn and utterly abandon all 
the Unnatural, as Vicious and Spurious; and to allow and 
entertain ſuch as are Natural. For, as thoſewho come to a 
Feaft without any Invitation, ſhould be turned home again; 


- ſo thoſe Pleafures that obtrude themſelves upon us, without 


even being bidden by Nature, are to be looked upon as 
Buſie- bodies and Smel l- feaſts, and either denied Entrance, or 
tchruſt out of Doors again. But neither may we think our 
felves at liberty to entertain the true Gueſts as we pleaſe, 
for even theſe muſt be treated by Rule, and with Modera- 
tion. And thus you have the Duty and Buſineſs of Tem- 
perance in general laid before you at once; the whole of 
which may be reduced to theſe two good Offices, exclu- 
ding all unnatural Pleaſures, and regulating thoſe that are 
natural. Vi + 15 

Not the Regulation of natural Pleaſures will depend up- 
on the due Obſervance of theſe three Rules. 

Fin, That whatever we indulge our ſelves in, be no way 
Oſtenſive or Scandalous, Injurious or Prejudicial to any o- 
ther Perſon. For where any of theſe is the plain and natu- 
ral Conſequence of the thing, we muſt forbid our {ſelves the 
Fruition of it, and feek out ſome more innocent and un- 
eich bie entertainm ems 4 fs 
Selondly, That this Liberty be not to a Man's own Preju- 
dice, by impairing his H ealth, caſting a Blemifh upon his 
Reputation, devouring his Time, encroaching upon his Du- 
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racter in che World. - : 


ty, or being diſagreeable and unbecoming his Office and Cha- 


Thirdh, 
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Thirdly, That even thoſe, which are clear of all the for- 
mer Inconveniencies, be taken in due meaſure and propor- 
tion; and our Affections moderated with regard to them. 
As we are not to act againſt the Grain in all we do, ſo nei- 
ther muſt we lay any of thoſe Things which are moſt with it 
too cloſeto our Hearts; we ſhould neither court our Plea- 
ſures, nor run away from them; neither be averſe to them, 
nor doatingly fond of them: But take their Sweets, as we 
do that of Honey; a drop or two upon the tip bf our Fin- 
ger, not lay it in by whole Handfuls ; not engage too deep 
in them, I mean, nor make them our Buſineſs, and the main 
deſign of Life, much leſs intoxicate and loſe our ſelves in 
them. For theſe are additional Comtorts, Recreations and 
Diverſions, only to render our Continuance here eaſie, and 
give us a better Reliſh of Life; to refreth and recruit our 
Spirits, and ſuſtain them under the Fatigues of a trouble- 
ſome World: As Sleep is intended to make us forget our 
Cares a while, and inſpire us with new Vigour, that we 
may return to our Work again, and be more ſprightly and 
freſh in Buſineſs. In a word, they are made to uſe, and not 
to live upon. But eſpecially, we ought to very vigilant, 
and guard our ſelves ſtrictly, againſt their deceitful Inſinu- 
:tions: For many of them are bought at too dear a Rate, 
ind do us more Hurt than all their Satisfactions can ever 
compenſate. They leave a Sting behind, and create laſting 
Remorſe, and great Diſquiets of Heart: And this is done 
after a very ſubtle and treacherous manner. They put them- 
ſelves forward, and amuſe and cheat us by tome preſent 
Gratifications, but hide the Hook that lies under this Bait. 
They put on the Face of Friends to cover their murde- 
tous Intentions; careſs and embrace us with a ſeeming ten- 
der Affection, but hug us ſo cloſe with a Deſign to ſtrangle 
us. Thus the Pleaſures of Intemperance go before the Pains 
and ſick Qualms of it; and thus do the generality of thoſe 
Delights, which heat of Youth is ſo prone to, and plunges 
it ſelt ſo unwarily in. Then we venture in over Head and 
Ears, but when we are drowned in them, the Infirmities of 
Old Age ſucceed; and then they forſake us quite, and leave 
a miſerable Spectacle behind them, as the Tide of Ebb does 
its Nuiſances and Carkaſſes upon the Shore. The delicious 
Morſels, which were ſwallowed ſo greedily, turn to Gall 
and Choler upon our oppreſſed Stomachs, and end in Repen- 
tance, and bitter Reflections. And the Drcgs of our foul 
and polluted Enjoyments ſtick faſt to our Souls, SY 
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their poiſonous corroding Quality, infect and corrupt oui 
„ e and ſettle into ill Habits, and inveterate Dif. 
caſes. | : 

Now, as Moderation and Regularity in our Pleaſures i; 
a moſt decent and beautiful, a moſt uſeful and profitable 
Thing, agreable to the Laws of God, the Deſign of Nature, 
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and the Dictates of Reaſon: So, on the contrary, Extrava- 
nce and Exceſſes of all ſorts are odious and deformed, 
teful to God and Man, and the moſt Deſtructive that can 
be, both to the publick Good, and Men's own private Inte- 
reſt, Pleaſure unduly taken, ſoftens and enervates the Soul, 
enervates and preys upon the Body, makes Fools of the 
Wile, and Cowards of the Brave. hat a lamentable In- 
ſtance of this was Hannibal, whoſe Courage was more bro- 
ken by the Luxuries of Capua, than by the rugged Paſt 
of the Alpes, or all the Efforts of the Roman Armies? This 
gave occaſion for the Lacedemonians, who denounced open 
War againſt all manner of Effeminacy, to be called Men; 
and the Athenians, who were ſoft and delicate in their way 
of Living, to be reproached with the Nick-name of Wame,, 
When Leræes undertook to punith the City of Babylon for i 
Revolt they had made, and to ſecure himſelf againſt any 
Danger that might come from that Quarter for the future: 
The Method he took, was to bring all the Exerciſe of Arms, 
and other laborious and fatiguing Practices, into Diſuſe; 
and to let looſe all manner of Pleatures and ſenſual Delight; 
among them, with free Liberty for every Man to revel in 
theſe without Check or Controul. : 
Secondly, It baniſhes all the braveft and moſt Heroick Vir 
tues from the Mind, where it hath taken Poſſeſſion ; for theſe 
are ſerious and ſevere, conſiderate and hardy, and cannot be 
endured by a Maſter of ſo contrary a Temper ; nor indeed 
were it poſſible for them to live under ſo effeminate and dil 
ſolute, 1o careleſs and unthinking a Government. 
Thirdly, It quickly degenerates, and ſinks into its contrary 
Sentiment, which is Pain and Uneaſineſs, Diſſike and Re- 
morſe: As the Freſhes run apace to the Sea, and loſe tl 
_ Sweetnelſs of their native Rivers in Tides of Salt Water 
Thus the Honey of Pleaſure in the Mouth upbraids th 
Tater, and turns to the Gall of Pain upon the Stomach 
* 
its generous Taſte is upon the Turn; ſowrs, and changes, au 
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In præcipiti eſt, ad dolorem vergit, in contrarium abit, nil 
modum teneat: Extrema gaudii luctus occupat. = 
1 Ps Ie a. F 7 : 4 : , j 


exquiſite Pleaſure ſtands upon 4 tickliſh Point, and an 


5 ſwallowed up in Pain; the very moment it riſes to exceſſzue 
Foy, Grief dwells upon the Confines, and one ſtep beyond its own 
Bounds brings you into this troubleſome Neighbour's Ground, © 
* Lafily, It is the Seminary of all manner of Miſchief, and 
final Ruin. This is the Lure to draw us in, and when we 
are once in, we ſtick at nothing: This is the Conveyer of 
ſecret Intelligences, the Betrayer of Councils and Truſts, the 
Contriver of Treaſons and nnderhand Deſigns againſt the 
Peace and Safety of Mankind. In ſhort, the love of Plea- 
ſure ruins private Perſons by Prodigality and Injuſtice; diſ- 
honours and ftains whole Families by Debauchery and 
ſhameleſs Lewdneſs ; propagates Diſeaſes, and entails Beg- 
gary upon Children yet unborn ; corrupts publick Juſtice ; 
murders Kings, overturns Governments, and ſcatters Confu- 
ion and Miſery over the Face of the whole Earth. Thus 
much may be moſt juſtly ſaid of Pleaſure in general, which 
being now ſufficiently enlarged upon, we will proceed to 
conſider the ſeveral Kinds of it in particular. | 


n 


C 11 A P. XXXIX. 
Of Eating and Drinking, Abſtinence and Sobriety. 


T He true deſign of Meat and Drink is Nouriſhment : T2 
ſuſtain the Infirmities, and repair the continual Decays of 
the Body; and a moderate, natural, and agreable Uſe of 
them ſatisfies and maintains it, makes it a ſerviceable Inſtru- 
ment for the Mind ; whereas, on the contrary, all unnatural 
Exceſſes weaken-and overwhelm it, draw on grievous and 
noi ſome Diſeaſes, which are the juſt and natural Puniſhments 
of Intemperance. * Health is a plain and fimple thing, and 
requires a Canſe of the ſame kind to produce it Diſtempers are 
many and various, and nothing contributes more to them, than 
variety of Diſhes, and high Feeding. When Men complain 
of their Head for ſo many troubleſome Defluxions, and thoſe 
Humours which fall upon the Vitals, and lays the Founda- 
tions of the moſt dangerous Diſeaſes, they ſhould do well to 
remember, how juftly the Brain might return upon them 
that old faying, f Do you give over pouring in, and I will give 
Ter pouring out. While we are perpetually filling the Veſſel, 
how is it poſſible it ſhould not overflow? But, alas! thele 
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Simplex ex fimplici cauſa valerudo; multos morbos, ſup- 

plicia Luxuriæ, multa fercula fecerunt. 

I Deſine fundere, & ego deſinam fluere, 
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Conſiderations 
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fects at leaft, For although it be none of the moſt exalted 


Health, and the beſt Phyſick for all manner of Diſeaſes; and 
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Conſiderations are now grown quite out of faſhion. Exceſʒ . 
and Pomp, Variety, and nice Cookery, are come into Re- 
putation. We have Jearnt to eſteem our Meals, and to mea- I], 
ſure our Welcome, by the number of Dithes, the different 0! 
ſorts of Meats, the height of the Sawces, and the ſuper- jy 
fluity of the Entertainment. Nay, ſo prodigious in our Va- f. 
nity, that after we have ſet more before our Friends than I };, 
can be wholſome for them to taſte of, or fit for usto ſpend, 
we make ſolemn Excuſes for our want of Proviſion, and I 
are ſorry we have nothing better to receive them with. is 

How exceeding prejudicial, both to a Man's Body and his by 
Mind, full Meals, and the jumbling ſeveral forts of Meat toge- we 
ther, Curioſities and Qualques Choſes, and high Dreſſing are, Y [6 
every one might caſily be convinced by his own Experience. iy, 
Gluttony and Drunkenneſs are groſs and paltry Vices ; they Ito! 
diſcover themſelves, and ſufhciently publiſh their own Shame Nes 


in the Countenances and Geſtures of the Perſons addicted to N ae 


them. The beſt and leaſt a gy. whereof, 1s a dozed and mw 
heavy look; and indeed, the beſt Quality ſuch Men can Y&þ 
have, is to be ſtupid and dull too. For certain it is, no Man WI fon 
yet, who is a ſlave to his Belly, was ever capable of doing Y (411; 
any glorious or conſiderable Action; and, generally ſpeak- IF 


ing, we find them trifling and inſignificant Fellows, if not Emt 
down-right Beaſts and Sots. But Drunkenneis eſpecially N 1c 
Hath theſe curſed Effects, and puſhes Men upon the baſelt, WY. . 


the moſt extravagant, and unaccountable Actions in the WY; 
World. Of which, MHoxander is a miſerable Inſtance, though Ihe 
otherwiſe a wonderful Prince; who, in heat of Wine, killed N for; 
his. old dear Friend tus, and when he came to be ſober, I great 
had like to have killed himſelf in Revenge. In ſhort, what Ntiou 
can be ſaid bad enough of a Vice that robs the Mind of Un- Naß. 
derſtanding, and the Body of Sence ; makes grown People MW; 
Children again, and Men of Wit mere Naturals, and di- Int 
veling Fools? 1 

Sobriety therefore, which preſerves us from theſe nauſeous 
and deteſtable Exceſſes, deſerves our good Eſteem for its Et- 


Virtues, nor exceeding difficult to be maſtered by Men of It 
any tolerable Senſe ; yet it leads the way to ſeveral other 
Virtues, and promotes many cxcellent Qualities. It chokes 
and crops our Vices in the very Bud, and intercepts the Pro- WT 
viſions, by which they ſhould ſubſiſt. It is the Mother & 


the moſt probable Inturer of long Life, Socrates owed the 
& : TE i VISION 
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es Nrigorous and confirmed Health he enjoyed purely to Abſte- 
e- mouſnels. Maſiniſſa, who was a Pattern of it to all Kings 
2-Y of after Ages, begat Children at Fourſcore and fix years 
nt 01d, and won a Battel of the Carthaginians at Ninety two. 
- Whereas Alexander, who had naturally one of the beſt and 
a- ſtrongeſt Conſtitutions of any Man that ever lived, killed 
an N himſelf with Drinking in the very Flower of his Age. Se- 
d, N veral Perſons (as Atticus particularly) who have been given 
nd Norer by Phyſicians of the Gout, and other Diſtempers 
looked upon Fbe incurable, have been pertectly recovered 
ais by Abſtinence, and a ſparing regular Diet. And what can 
e- ¶ we deſire more for the Body, than a long and a healthful 
re, I Life? What can recommend any Virtue to Men fond of the 
ce. World, if this will not? But then it is of equal Advantage 
ey ¶ to the Soul too. For by this means our Heads are kept 
ne clear and unclouded, our Faculties awake and ſprightly, we 
to ¶ are capable of Thinking, and fit to be Adviſed. All the very 
nd creat Men in Story have been particularly Eminent for their 
an ¶ Sobriety ; not only Philoſophers, and ſuch as made Preten- 
an ¶ ſons to a ſtrict and ſeverer Virtue, but all that have been Ex- 
ns cellent, and whoſe Names live upon Record, for any ſort 
K of Greatneſs whatſoever. Such were Cyrus and Ceſar, the 
ot ¶ Emperor Falian, and Mahomet. Such was Epicuras too, 
0 who, though a profeſs d Admirer of Pleaſure, and run down 
A, Ns a Scandal to Philoſophy for eſpouſing it, was yet famous 
ne Yor theſe abſtemious Virtues above any of his Accuſers. 
gh The Carii and Fabricii are more celebrated in the Roman Hi- 
led N tory for their frugality and ſimplicity of Diet, than for the 
er, Wercatelt and moſt glorious Conqueſts they ever won. And 
nat though the Lacedæmonians wanted neither Courage nor Suc- 
Jes, nor a Reputation equal to both, yet the Character they 
ple I ralued themſelves upon, and pretended moſt to, was that of 
tt Wfrick Diſcipline, Frugality and Sobriety. ; ; 
Now this is a Virtue which muſt be fallen in love with 
dus Hbetimes; Youth is the proper Time for embracing it, while 
El- It can be called a Virtue, while we have more Opportuni- 
ted Ates of eratifying our Appetite ; and while that Appetite is 
10! Ficcner too. For how wretched is it, bow ridiculous, to 
her take Sanctuary here in our old Age, when we have made 
es dur ſelves living Hoſpitals, and are all over Aches and Pains ? 
10” This is a Folly, like that obſerved in the Athenians; who 
ae ſaid never to have asked a Peace, but in Mourning 
Weeds, for their Friends and Relations ſlain in Battel, when 
wen their Men of Note were laſt, and they no longer in a 
on 5 b condition 
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condition to defend themſelves. This is what our Engli 


and in requeſt with no other Creature in the World. Non 


longer a Covering to our Defects, and a Supply to oui 


li 


rea 
Proverb calls, + Shutting the Stable-door when the Steed is Mf! 
len; and turning good Husbands, when we have brought our Nu rer 
ble to Minepence. 5 | 1 | the. 
It will be very adviſeable, not to uſe our ſelves to deli- 
cious and artificial Meats, for fear our Body ſhould by de- 
pr come to reliſh no other, and ſuffer for want of them, 
or, in truth, theſe make our Appetites humourſome, and 
ive us both a falſe Hunger, and a deceitful Nouriſhment Ina! 
heſe may feed our Deſeaſes and ill Hunfburs ; but the grea 
8 705 and courſer our Diet, the truer Strength and moreſiin t. 
ndly Nouriſhment it imparts. Theſe therefore we ſhall dofÞſthar 
well to accuſtom our Palates to, if we would ſecure our by! 
Eaſe and Health: For they are eaſie, and every where to bewil 
had; and fo our Deſires are not like to be diſappointed whenfwhc 
we want ; and they are alſo lighteſt of Digeſtion, and moſt 
agreeable to Nature when we have them. | 
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Of Luxury , and Exceſs in Apparel : and their contrar 
- Virtues, Frugality and Modeſty. 

Clothing was obſerved in the beginning of this Treatiſe, 
to have been none of thoſe Things which are Natural and 


Neceſſary, nor to have been originally in uſe with Mankind; 
But it is meerly Artificial , invented for our Convenience, 
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it is uſual with all Inventions, to increaſe and multiply 
every Day refines and improve them ſtill more, till at Lal 
there is no need of their Variety. Multiplicity is the eertat 
Character of Art, as Simplicity is of Nature. The conſe 
quence then of Apparel being Artificial, is, that it runs in 
to infinite fantaſtical Forms, and differs in proportion to Fec 
ples Fanſies and Humours. Accordingly we find, that tht 
reater part of Tradeſmen and Handicraftſmen deal in ſuc 
mmodities and Manufactures, as are converted to the De 
fence and Ornament of the Body. But it were well if thi 
only were regarded ; for from hence they are come to ſuck 
Extravagancies and Abuſes, that our Garments are 1 


Rep; 
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Neceſſities, but a Neſt of Vanity and Vice . I 


Sera in fundo parſimonia. 
* Nidus Luxuriæ, 


gt 
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liſpercat occaſion of Quarrels and Diſputes ; for the Diſtinction 
4 {Property ſeems to have begun in this Point: When Jing 
No- 


cre moſt in common, every Man had a peculiar Title 
the Clothes he wore, which is intimated by the French Lan- 


eli-NPiaec in particular, expreſſing all manner of Rapine, by 


de-M$ripping, Derober; and the Engliſh Word Robbing, is very pro- 
em, Ws 5 Alluſion to the ſame Thing. e a 
and This Vice hath always been moſt remarkable in the Fe- 
ent. Imale Sex, and if it be not entirely theirs, the Scandal is the 
cater to thoſe Men who deſcend ſo low : For there is not 
in the whole World a ſurer Sign of a poor and little Soul 
than this ſtriving to Recommend ones ſelf, and gain Raped 
Ib ſuch deſpicable Means, as Dreſs and rich Clothes: None 
will inſiſt, none depend upon theſe Ornaments, but they 
who have no other. How wretched a Thing is it, to conſider 

e Care and Colt laid out upon Luxury and Shew, and 
the general Neglect of thoſe ſhining Habits of the Mind; 
that Virtue, that Bravery, which ſhould enable us to make 
Ia beautiful Appearance, and ſet us off in real and ſolid Ex- 
cellencies? The Lacedæmonians prohibited any but common 
women to wear gay and ſumptuous Clothes; this was look d 

upon as the Mark to diſtinguiſh ſuch infamous People by.; 
but the Ladies of Reputation deſired to be known by their 
ferere Honour and ſhining Virtues. 


Wind and Weather, and all other Severities and Inconvenien- 
cies, which our Bodies would ſuffer by being expoſed to the 
open Air : Andit1sa great Fault, to,divert the thing from 
bis to other vain and ſinful Purpoſes m order to the anſwer- 
ing their proper End, it is plain, Clothes need not, they ought 
not, to be expenſive; for the richer they are, the leſs are 
they qualified to defend and ſecure our Eaſe : But then ſome 
Regard muſt be had to Decency too, and diſtinction of Qua- 
lies; all which may be done with Gravity and Frugality, 
obſerving the juſt Medium * between affected Slovenlineſs 
nd effeminate Nicety. Caligula made himſelf ridiculous by 
be Softneſs and Fantaſticalneſs of his Habit; and Auguſtus 
was as much admired and commended for the Modeſty and 
brvity of his. | | 
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Nec affectatæ ſordes, nec exquiſitæ munditiæ. 


Now the true and lawful Uſe of Apparel, is to keep out 
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Drunkenneſs, or any other ſort of Vicious Exceſs. But it 
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Of Temperance, with reſpect to Carnal Pleaſure ; which i 
Chaſtity, or Continency. 

COntinency is a Virtue of very difficult Practice, and 

requires an exceeding ſtrong and vigilant Guard cet 


our ſelves: For all our Perfections of this kind ate fo may 


Violences upon Nature and Inclination, which are not in ; 
ny caſe to be withſtood without much Toil and Painfulne{ 
and very obſtinate Reſolutions, but in this before us eſpeci 
ally; becauſe here the Propenſions to Vice ſeem to be ſtrong 
eſt, and the Sollicitations to it more frequent and importy 
nate than in any other Inſtance whatſoever. | 
But ſtill the greater the Difficulty of this Conqueſt is, th 
greater is its Commendation, and the more juſt and gloriou 
its Triumph. And very neceſſary it as, that every Man ſhoul: 
rally his Forces, and engage manfully in this War with him 
ſelf. Continence is allowed no poſitive Virtue, and im 
ports no more than a Man's govetning and reſtraining him 


elf, ſo far as not to act contrary to his Duty. It produce 


no Fruit, but conſiſts in Privation, and a forbearing to Act 
and therefore Virginity muſt always imply Barrenneſs. This 
is the caſe of Continency conſidered abſtracted ly and in it: 
own Nature, which at this rate is of no higher a Claſs 1 
the Scale of Virtues, than the abſtaining from Gluttony and 


we conſider it in a Chriſtian and more exalted Senſe, the 
it imports a great dead more: For thus there are two con 
curring Qualifications, which make it a very noble Virtue; 
the one is, a ſettled Purpoſe to continue in it pure and un 
blemiſhed, with a chaſt Mind and mortified Aﬀections, n 
leſs than a Body holy and undefiled ; the other, that th 
be done for' Religious and Excellent Ends, to gain greater 
Advantages of becoming Singular and Exemplary in Piet), 
and all manner of Goodneſs. For, (as St. Auguſtin lays) / 
is not the ſingle State that we commend in Virgins, but thi 
Abandoning the World, and 9 their Souls and bi 
dies ee to God: Witneſs the Veſtals of Old, and ths 
Ejve Fooliſh Virgins in the Parable, whoſe Celibacy ſtocd 
them in no ſtead at all. And here obſerye by the way, hon 
abſurd a Vanity and popular an Error that is, which i 
common Speech calls the Ladies who have no Blemiſh upon 


their Reputation, and who either are Chaſt in the Single * 
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or Faithful in the married one, Women of great Virtues =_ 
and great Honour. Honour! For what? Is Honour ſunk 
ſo low, that the meer not doing Evil, and not violating one's 
Duty in the moſt ſcandalous Inſtance, muſt pretend to that 
Name? Why do we not, by the ſame Reaſon, ſtile thoſe 
Men of Honour who are under the fame Circumſtatices? 
Nay, there would indeed be more Reaſon for this than the 
other, becauſe the manner of the World puts more Opportu- 
nities of offending iu theſe Reſpects, and expoſes Men to 
ſtronger Temptations than Women are hable to. But in 
truth, Honour is ſo far from being a Recompence due to 
the abſtaining from Evil, that 1t is not every ſort of Good, 
which,when punctually performed, can lay claim to it ; but 
(as was ſaid before) thoſe kinds and degrees of Good only 
which bring Advantage to the World, arid which, beſides 
their being 3 have coſt great Toi! and Trouble, and 
been atchieyed with conſiderable Difficulty and Danger. 

But beſides ; how few of theſe Continent Perſons arrive 
even at a common and very practicable Virtue? How ma- 
ny of them do we find ſcandalouſly tainted with other Vices, 
and making up for this Self-denial by Indulgences to ſome 
more darling Humour or Paſſion ? Particularly, how ex- 
ceeding few are there who eſcape the Temptations to Vani- 
ty and Preſumption, and Spiritual Pride, and while they 
take maryellous Content in their own Perfections, are very 
liberal in their Cenſures and Condemnations of other Peg- _ 
ple? Does uot Experience frequently convince us, how very 
dear ſome Husbands pay for the Fidelity of their Wives; 
who, while they diſpoſſeſs the Devil in one part of their 

uls, and preſerve their Honour entire, do yet erect a Throne 
for him, and let him reign Triumphant in another? If then 
this Virtue beget Inſolence and Malice, Cenſoriouſneſs 2nd 
Imperious Pride, it is like to turn at laſt but to very poor 
account. And thus clogged, will very ill deſerve the name 
of Virtue, whatever it might be allowed otherwiſe: Not 
that J am over- ſcrupulous, or would ſtand with the Sex for 
a Compliment ; and theretore, provided the flattering them 


% irh this Title of Honour will contribute any thing to the 
making them more tender of it, and encourage the Mo- 
deſty and Decency becoming their Sex and Condition, 1 
toll 12211 be content to promote the Diſcharge of their Duty at 
ui any rate, tho it be by ſtraining a Point to gratifie an uſeful 
: Vanity. But to return; It is likewiſe obſervable, that Incon- 
ancncy when ſunply and N conſider d, like other Faults 
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which are what we call Corporeal, and tending to gratifie the 


. Ca:nallnclinations of Humane Nature, hath no mighty Ma- 


lignity in its own ſingle ſelf (it being only an Exceſs of 
What is natural, and not contrary to Humane Nature); but 


then there is a train of Vices ſo black and hideous attending 


it, and ſome or more of them ſo inſeparable from it, that 
the Danger of being intangled in thoſe Snares is infinite, and 
the Conſequence very fatal: For this is one of thoſe Sins 
that never go alone, but is accompanied with other Devil 


more and more wicked than it ſelf; tainted with baſe and 


villanous Circumſtances of Perſons and Places, and Times 
prohibited and unpardonable; Intrigues carried on, and beaſt- 
y Satisfactions contrived by the wickedeſt Methods; Lies 
and Tricks, and all manner of Deceit; Subornation and 
Forſwearing, and Treachery; to all which, we may add 


that which is by no means inconſiderable, the loſs of Time, 


the diſtraction of Thought, the interruption of Buſineſs, 
and other unbecoming Follies, which draw very great and 


juſt Scandals, and in e Miſchiefs after them. 
1 


Now becauſe this Vice hath every Quality that can ren- 
der an Enemy formidable, ſince it is both violent and de- 
ceitful, and attacks us at once with open Force and ſecret 
Stratagems, our Care muſt likewiſe be double; Firſt, toarm 
and prepare our ſelves for the Combat, and then to watch 
diligently the Approaches, obſerve its Feints, and be well 
aware of thoſe Baits and wheedling Inſinuations which are 
laid on purpoſe to decoy us into Ambuſhments and Ruine: 
And the more theſe Incſinations ſooth and cajole us, the more 
fuſpicious we muſt be, and turn the deaf Ear to their flat- 
tering Importunities. Among other Conſiderations therefore 
fit to be oppoſed to. ſuch Temptations, theſe that follow 
may not be improper to reflect upon: That another Perſon's 
Beauty is nothing at all to us, what we can never call or 
make our own : That it is no certain Happineſs even to them 
who have it, but turns as often to their Prejudice, and 1s 


At leaſt equally diſpoſed to do ſo as to their Advantage: 


and skill of Nature, let us prize it here, as we are wont to do 


That, in ſhort, it is a Flower always withering, and in decay; 


a very ſmall and fanciful Thing, little elſe but the outward 
Skin, nay leſs than that, the Colour and Complexion of it 
only: And therefore, if in this we would admire the delicacy 


thoſe much more aſtoniſhing Beauties of the Sun and Moon, 
for their Excellencies and tlie good Influences they ſhed. When 
we enjoy this Beauty, and have made it our own e 
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fair and honeſt Means, let us even then remember, that this 1s 
2 very low and mean Satisfaction, ſo far from being peculiar 
to the Dignity of Humane Nature, that Brutes all partake, and 
are moſt of them ſuppoſed to exceed us in it; That the 
immoderate uſe of Pleaſure waſtes the Body, ſoftens and ef- 
feminates the Soul, enfeebles and darkens the Underſtand- 
ing; That a world of People have fallen miſerable Sacri- 
fices to their inordinate Luſts, ſome in the loſs of their 
Lives, others of their Fortunes, and others of their Senſes, 
but the Reputations murdered by it are innumerable. Con- 
ſider again, that there is more Honour, nay, Iwill add more 
Pleaſure too, 1n vanquiſhing theſe Deſires, than 1n complying 
with them. And all the tranſports of Fruition are flat and 
dull, nauſeous and inſipid, in compariſon of thoſe raviſhing 
Satisfactions which overflow in our Souls, when we have 
gained a virtuous and noble Conqueſt over our ſelves. And 
this is the general Senſe of Sober Mankind; for there is 
no one Action in the Life of Alexander or Scipio, in which 
their Hiſtorians ſo 8 glory, as that of the Treatment they 
gave to their beautiful Captives, and the Tenderneſs for their 
Honour, which the Fortune of War was generally thought 
a Privilege to violate. This Continency and Conquelt of 
themſelves is more highly commended than all tlieir Succeſ- 
ſes, and hath more engaging Charms than the faireſt of their 
Priſoners could ever boaſt of. Theſe, I ſay, are Conſidera- 
tions pertinent and proper enough, but it cannot be ex- 
pected they ſhould have a conſtant Efficacy: For this Vice 
abounds with Sophiſtry and Cunning, and as it will not be 
teaſoned with ſometimes, ſo at other times it will not be 
late to go about it; and therefore in caſes of violent At- 
faults, the beſt courſe will be, to betake our ſelves to our 
Heels, and get looſe from the Temptation. And it is very 
obſeryable, that the Holy Ghoſt which bids us in all ordi- 


nary caſes Refiſt the Devil, with a promiſe that he ſhall flee Fames 


from us; yet when he mentions Youthful Laſts, the Advice is, 4. 7. 


that ne would flee from them. Debates as well as Delays are 2 Tim. 
dangerous here, tho Cauſe mult be referred to a Judge un- 1 1. 22. 


der ſhrewd Suſpicions of Corruption; and therefore the ſafeſt 
lſſue we can make, is to throw it out, and never give it the 
Hearing. Buſinets, Recreation, Company, any thing to di- 


vert this Stream of our Thoughts and Affections into anethek 


Chanel: There can be no difficulty in the Choice; for in 
luch Caſes, the worſt Company a Man can poſſibly be in, is 
to have none but his own. - 1 

24 2 Now 
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| Nou we are to obſerve, that both the Virtue of Conti. 
5 nency, and its contrary Vice, is of ſeveral Kinds and different 
| Degrees: The chief, and that which I thall ſpeak to at pre: 
ſent, is the Conjugal fort, that mutual and 1nviolable Fidelj. 
ty between Man and Wife, which, as it was the firſt and 
higheſt Obligation, ſo is it the moſt Sacred, the mof 
Important, and that which, both Publick Society and Private 
Perſons are deeply and inevitably intereſted in: And there. 
fore this ought to be held in the moſt Protound Veneration 
and Eſteem; and not ſuffered to become the Jeſt and com- 
mon Scorn of profligate Lewdneſs ; the Diverſion of x 
Theatre ; or the boaſted Triumph of a Man of the Towr, 
The Partics concerned in theſe 2 Engagements muſt haye 
no Aﬀections,nor cherith any Deſires, beyond the Chaſt Em- 
braces of each other; but utterly abandon the very Wihe 
Prov. 5 of ſtolen and unlawful Delights, and be content to Drint 
15. the Waters of their onn (iſtern; and the running Waters i 
their onn Hell; that is, pure and innocent, unpolluted and 
untroubled Delights of a faithful and lawful Marriage; as 
the Wiſe Man expreſſes it, according to the uſual Siguifican- 
ey and extraordinary Decency of the Scripture Stile. They 
that allow themſelves in other Liberties, fall into the blackeſt 
and moſt complicated Guilt imaginable; they violate and 
fin againft their own Bodies, by making them Veſſels and 
Inſtruments of Uncleanneſs and Diſhonour ; they tranſgreſ 
againſtall manner of Laws which any Man can be bound 
by. The Laws of Revcaled Religion which forbid us to 
proſtitute our {elves to Pilthineſs and Shame, and have com- 
manded the ſtricteſt Purity of Converſation ; the Law of 
Nature, which forbids the invading another Man's Propei— 
ty; and the tenderer the Right is to him, the more de. 
teſtable is the Injuſtice; the Law of Reaſon and Equity, 
which enjoins Fidelity to Stedfaſtneſs to Pronuſes and mu- 
tual Contracts; the Laws of the Land, which have Eſtz- 
bliſhed Marriages as the only Conveyance of Right, and g. 
ving a Title and Propriety in ſuch Caſes; the undoubted 
Nights of Families, by grafting in a foreign Growth upon 
the natural Stock, injuring the other Children, and trant- 
ferring the Fruit of a Man's Induſtry, his Acquiſition or lis 
Inheritance to Strangers and Interlopers ; the Laws of Juſtice W f 
and Charity, by ſtarting Difficulties and Diſputes among * 
Friends and Relations; alienating the Affections of Parents 
from their Children, and diſſolving in great meaſure the ſt 
Duty of Childre to their Parents, when there are tile b. 
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Tcalouſies among them ; and leaving a laſting and indelible 
Stain upon the unfortunate (though innocent) Poſterity ot 


ſo ſuſpected a Race. 


As to the other Parts of this Vice, I add only in one word; 
that though Adultery be the higheſt, yet it is not the only 
Violation of it: Men would therefore do well to ſee how 
many Aggravations of this kind, juſt now mentioned, concur 
in any of theſe Allowances they make to themſelves ; to 
lay aſide the Byaſs of their preſent Paſſion, and even, in ca- 
ſes of ſimple Fornication, ask their own Conſciences how 
they ſhould like to have the Honour of a Siſter or a Daugh- 
ter ſo injured by another Perſon; and if they think but 
ſcurvily of ſuch a Blemith in a near Relation, this ar leaſt 
makes the Gratification an Offence againſt Reaſon and Equi- 
ty, and natural Juſtice; nor is it in ſuch Circumſtances for 
a Man to alledge, that the Partner of the Crime is no other 
Man's, it is enough to condemn him that ſhe is not his 
own. 


8 


HAT 


Of Ambition and Temperance, with regard to the Deſire of 
| Honour and Fame. 


TJ Hat this is a Deſire which ſtands in great need of being 
tempered and reſtrained, no Man can ſuffer himſelf to 
doubt who at all conſiders the inordinacy of the Affection, 
the injurious Courſes it puſhes the Patient upon, and the in- 
finite Miſchief it does to Society, when the Reins are let 
looſe, and we give it its Head. But though the free Range 
of this Affection be ſo pernicious, yet we ought to take 
notice, that (according to what hath been formerly deliver- 
ed upon the ſame occaſion) all Ambition, all Thirſt, either of 
Honour or of Reputation, is not to be condemned without 
any Diſtinction, but that as it may be ordered and mana- 
ged, there is a great deal of Good as well as Hurt in the 
Thing. For thus much may undoubtedly be alledged in its 
behalf, that it is of very great Advantage to the State, 
lince, as the World now goes, the generous and publick ſpi- 
rited Actions are molt of them owing to it. This puſhes 
Men on to hazardous Attempts, and thus we find it hath 
ever done; for, even among the Ancients, it is not to be 
ſuppoſed, that all their ſo much celebrated Heroes were acted 
by a truly Philoſophical Spirit. There were indeed your 
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Seraes and Phocion, and Ariſtides and Epaminondas, your 
Cato's and: Scipio's, who ſeem to have been charmed by the 
bright Idcas of Virtue, without any the leaſt mixture of ad- 
ditional and mercenary Conſiderations ; but then there were 
+ great many more who were manifeſtly moved by other 
Springs, ſuch as Themiſtocles, and Alexander, and Ceſar, why 
courted Fame, and were led on by the proſpect of Greatneiz 
and Renown. And though it be very true, that the gal. 
lant Exploits of ſuch Perſons, when nicely examined and 
conſidered;with regard to their proper Motives and the Prin- 
ciples their Authors went upon, be not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the 

oduèt of Virtue, but of Ambition only; yet ſtill they mul 

e acknowledged of general Uſe and Benefit, and the Conte- 
quences of them to the Publick in all reſpect the very ſame, 
as if the Inducements had been the moſt refined and perfect 
that Humane Nature is in any Caſe capable of. Now beſide 
the force of this Conſideration to commend it, the Philoſo- 


phers have allowed it to be excuſeable at leaſt upon two 


Occaſions; the one is, when the Actions it excites Men to 
are profitable and good, but not in a degree of Perfection 


eminent enough to pretend to the Title of Virtuous, be. 


cauſe they lie in common to all Mankind, and the good 


or ill Diſpoſitions of our Minds incapacitate no Perſon from 


cxcelling in them: Of this kind particularly, are Arts and 
Sciences, Humane Inventions, Military Courage, and all 
manner of Induſtry in general. The other is, when we find 


it neceſſary to preſerve the Favour and good- Opinion of ſome 


_= Perion upon whom-our Intereſt depends: for though it be 


tion may happen to involve us in. 


A ſtanding Rule in Philoſophy, Never to make the Opin- 
on of others the Meaſure of our Behaviour; yet there is this 


Reterve, and allowed Exception, That we may govern out 
telves upon ſuch Principles, to avoid the Inconveniences 


which either the want or contempt of other Men's Approbs: 


But indeed, for a Man to practice Virtue merely. upon 
this account, and aim at Honour and Reputation as if this 
were the proper Wages and: Recompence of doing well, 1 
not only a very vain and erroneous, but a moſt dangerous 
and deſtructive Principle. This were a horrible Diſparage- 


ment indeed, that Virtue ſhould be render'd ſo precarious 


as to derive all its Value from hence, and to engage out 
Affections upon no better Conſiderations than what ate 
drawn trom the judgment of the World: Every body inull 
mceds- diſcern the courſeneſs of this Allay, and that ſuck 
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Payment ought not to paſs upon us. Virtue certainly is not 
yet ſo debaſed as to go a begging, and deſiring Teſtimonials 


| tor a Subfiſtance. This Reward is much below her ſeeking ; 
and therefore we ſhould ſo fix our Minds with true and no- 


ble Ideas of her, and ſettle our Affections ſo firmly upon 
the Thing it ſelf, that this accidental Luſtre of the Honours 
attending her may not dazle the Eyes of Reaſon, but leave 
us ſtill the Diſcretion, to make a difference between re- 
ceiving theſe as Acknowledgments due for our good Actions, 
and propounding them to our Minds as the End and ade- 


quate Reward of them: So ſhall we be eſtabliſhed upon 


a true Bottom, and proceed upon Reſolutions ſincere and 
unmoveable, ſuch as will ſtand like ſo many Barriers a- 
bout the Soul, and guard it againſt the vain Aſſaults of Va- 
nity and Ambition, and e mean and ſelfiſh Inducement. 


A Man ſhould be thoroughly perſwaded of the ſufficiency 


and ſelf-ſatisfaction of Virtue, that it asks no nobler a 
Theatre to repreſent its Excellency in, than ones own Con- 
ſcience ; this is Spectator and Audience enough, and if this 
applaud the Action, the Matter 1s not great who diſcom- 
mends it. The higher the Sun is above the Horizon, the 
leſs ſhadow it cafts ; and the more ſublime any Man's Vir- 


tue is, the Jeſs affectation of Honour and Fame it is at- 


tended with. Nor is the Similitude improper, if we conſi- 
der the nature of the Thing; for Glory is in earneſt a very 
Shadow, it follows thoſe that flie from it, and runs away 
from thoſe that purſue it. We ſhould always remember who 
ſent us hither, and what we are doing. That Life is a Play 
where the Parts are infinitely various, but no Man chooſes 
what he will act; he acquits himſelf well who ſtudies the 
humour of the Part aſſigned him, and performs it agreeably 
to its Character, or (as Epictetus ſays upon another occaſion) 
that we live in this World as People ſit at an Entertain- 
ment, where every well- mannered Man will be content to 
feed upon that Diſh which the Maſter of the Feaſt helps 
him to, without reaching over the Table, and ſcrambling 
and ſnatching from other Peoples Plates. If then a Preter- 
ment, or ſome Office of Honour and Truſt, be offered to us, 
if we are capable of diſcharging it, let us accept it gladly, 
but modeſtly too; and let us do the Duty of it faithfully 
and ſincerely; aſſuring our ſelves, that God hath ſet us our 
Poſt, and that, by committing to us a publick Truſt, he ex- 

s we ſhould ſtand! Centry, and be continually upon the 


| Guard ; that by our vigilant Care, thoſe who are committed 
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to our Charge may fleep ſecurely. And for all this laboy;. 
ous Attendance, let us propoſe no other Recompence ci 
Commendation, than that only of our own Conſciences, 


and the ſweet Satisfactions of doing what becomes us; « | 


if others do, (as without queſtion they will,) tee and ap- 
prove our good Works; let us deſire, that the Teſtimony 


ot our having done well, may be graven in the Hearts of 


.our Country, rather than publithed by Statues, and pom- 
pous Frontiſpieces, and long flattering Inſcriptions. In 2 
word, let this be a Principle with us; that the Fruit of 
noble, generous Actions cannot poſſibly be loſt ; that th; 
Glory of having done them, is an ample Compenſation, 
and that, when Virtue deſcends to go out of her ſelf, and 
look abroad for a Reward, the undervalues her own Worth, 
and muſt take up with Things beneath her. To deſpiſe 
Greatneſs, and expoſe. the Vanity of ſetting. our Hearts up- 
on it, is no ſuch mighty matter. He that loves himſelf, and 
can make any tolerable Judgment of Happineſs, w1ll becon- 
tent with a moderate and eaſie Fortune; the Stations that 
are at the top of Mankind, as they excell in Dignity, to 
they excced in Harms, and Difficulty, and Trouble; aud 
thole that are at the very bottom, tormented with Poverty, 


and anxious Uncertainties of Subſiſtence, are equally to be 


declined. Here is too much Buſineſs, or too much Suffe- 
ring, for any Man of ſound Wiſdom to wiſh, none but 


ſickly Palates will be fond of either. Otanes, one of the 


Seven, who had a joint Right to the Principality of Perſſs 
quitted his Pretenſions to the reſt of the Competitors, pro- 


vided that he and all his Family might live quietly under 
that eiern and be free from all Subjection, except 


ſuch as the old ſtanding Laws obliged them to. Thus . was 
truly Great, neither to affect to Command, nor bear to 


be Commanded ; and other Inſtances of contemning Honour 


and Greatneſs, we have ſeveral in Story; for even Diocleſian 
diveſted bimielf of the Empire, and Celeſtine quitted the 
Papacy ; fo little have the Charms of Sovereignty it felt been 
found ijpon Tryal, and 10 far from impracticable is the ut: 


moſt Pitch of the Virtue oppoſite to Ambition. 
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c HAF XEME- 
Of Temperance in Speaking. 


T Hough the Government of the Tongue do not uſually 


come under this Head of Temperance, yet all People, 
| ſuppoſe, will allow, that there is not any Inſtance, in 
which Moderation is more uſeful and neceſſary; and that 
this is ſo eſſential a part of Wiſdom, that no Treatiſe upon 
this Subject can be tolerably complete without it. He that 
offendeth not in word, the ſame is 4 perfect Man, (ſays 
d. Fames;) and the reaſon is evidently what he gives there 
at large, that the Tongue is all in all: Good and Evil pro- 
ceed from it; Life and Death depend upon it. Which be- 
ing formerly illuſtrated at large; all that lies upon me to 
do more at preſent, is only to lay down ſome thort and 
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plain Directions, tor our Conduct and good Management 


of ſo very important-a Member.” 8 

Let our Diſcourie then be tober and ſparing ; the know- 
ing how and when to be ſilent is a mighty Advantage, and 
contributes exceedingly to our knowing how to ſpeak ; for 
he that is unskilful in one of theſe Points, can never be 
expert in the other. To talk much, and to talk well, are 
Qualities that ſeldom or never 0 together; and therefore 
one of the Philoſophers made. it his Obſervation, That the 
moſt accompliſhed Men are generally they that ſay leaſt. 
Thoſe that abound in Words, are commonly barren both in 
good Senſe, and good Actions; like Trees, which when 
they thoot in great quantities of Leaves,, bear little Fruit; 


I, 


or lean Corn, that runs all into Straw. The Lacedæmonians, 


(of whom we have made ſo frequent mention for their 


noble Improvements in Virtue and Valour ) were no leſs 
memorable for Silence, and made this one part of their ſo- 
lema Profeſſion, to Educate their Youth in a modeſt and 
reſerved way of Converſation. So jultly, ſo generally, is this 
lort of Reſtraint approved and commended ; ſo neceſſary, fo 
Imp that Prayer of the Pialmult, that God would enable 
im by his Grace, to ſet 4 watch before his mouth, and keep 
the door of his lips. An Emblem of this we have in the 
Moſaical Inſtitution ; where, among many Typical Repre- 


eſſel was unclean, which had not a Cover faſtned to it: 


entations of Moral Duties, this teems to be one; That every 


And the wiſeſt Author that ever wrote, hath left us this 


Mark 


2. 


Chap. 
10. 


Paſſions. Speech was deſigned for a mutual Comfort an 
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Mark to diſtinguiſh Men by, The Heart of Fools is in thy 
Month, but the Tongue of the Wiſe is in their Heart. 

A ſecond Qualification abſolutely neceſſary upon this c. 
caſion, is Truth; without this, the End of Speech is utta 
33 and loſt. For Speech was principally deſigned u, 

aſſiſting to Truth, in bringing others to the knowledge 
of it, by repreſenting every thing in its native and prope 
Colours, and diſcovering the Myſteries of Error and Decet; i 
that being thus detected, they may no longer have it in ther Mine 
Power to miſ-lead our Judgments. For what 1ndecd ; Her. 
Speech, but a Key to our Thoughts? An Inſtument of con- 
municating what we feel, and fee, and deſire, and to d 
transfufing our whole Hearts into the Boſoms of them with bro! 
whom we converte? Now this makes it obvious to every 
conſidering Man, that Fidelity and exact Truth ought tote 
an inſeparable Attendant upon every Word we utter; fa 
there is no other Method of conveying our Intelligence; mite 
other Glaſs in which we can ſee one another's Souls; and 
therefore it is as much as all the Benefits of ConverſatioWrnob 
and Commerce, and this noble Prerogative of Mankind i 
worth, to take care that the Mirrour caſt no falſe Refle- 
ctions. He that falfifies in his Diſcourſe, ought to be treated 
as a common Enemy; deteſted as a Traytor to publick S 
ciety: For if when once this Footing fails us, we have no 
freſh Ground to ſtand upon, all Faith and Security is given Ware 
up, and we know not where to have Men, nor what to 
make of them. How vile the Sin of Lying is, hath beenMour 
declared before. They who practice it out of Deſign, are 
of all Wretches the moſt profligate and deſpicable; and they 
who do it in Raillery, ſhould conſider how inſolent a thing 
it is to banter and abuſe the Credulity of Mankind; and 
that Truth and mutual Faith are Things much too ſerious 
and too weighty to be made a Diverſion, and ſacrificed to 
the Itch of an unmannerly Jett. OD 

Hows Our Expreſſions ſhould be Natural, and Model, Ave 
and Chaſt; provoking no Bluſhes, offenſive to none, erenWand 
the moſt nice and purged Ears; our Diſcourſe free tron{Wir 
Vehemence and Contention ; for in ſuch Cafes, Men ſeem tot 
be more concerned for themſelves than for the Truth; and 
to tpeak not to much the Reaſon of the Thing, as their ow 


Improvement; to inform and mend Men's Minds, not Ii 
corrupt and ſeduce them. And therefore, as Artifice and AWbing 
tectation is nauſeous, ſo Indecency and Lewdneſs, and In 
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ing that tends to Obſcenity or Licentiouſneſs, is wicked 
and abominable, 


 -M Fourchly, Our Diſcourſe ſhould be ſerious and ſigriificant, 
profitable and adrantagious ; not trifling, and impertinent, 
dend vain. The. little Tattle of the Town, what is done at 
edge the Court, or the Park, or the Play-Houte ; how People 
pet ere dreſſed, and how they behaved themſelves ; repeating 
eit; Wile Verſes, ſcraps of Plays, and little foolith Jefts, and tel- 
he Wing frivolous Stories; though they make up fo very conſi- 
d s8MWecrable a part of modiſh Converſation, are yet (to ſpeak 
on- freely) Signs of a great poverty of Thought, and have 
o dWnore of the Buffoon, than of the Man in them. He that 
wit provides no better Entertainment for his Company than all 
a this amounts to, is at a very low Ebb; and ſhews, that he 
0 


hath ſpent a great deal of Tune to very {mall purpoſe. How 
ery little hath a Man to do, that employs himſelf at this 
ate: And what precious Account does all that Leiſure turn 
o, which hath been laid our upon qualifying himfelf for ſo 
noble and accomplitht a way of Diſcourſe? Under this Head 


reckon that Folly of entertaining Company with long Ac- 
aunts of our Selves, and our own Affairs; what Feats we 


what Conſequence ſoever theſe Things may be to us, they 
are of none at all to the Perſons we tell them to, except it 


our Converſation, to avoid the ſame Abſurdity in their own. 
We fancy, becauſe theſe Accidents are pleaſing to us, that 
they are. ſo to them; but alas! the difference of Perſons 
ſhould be conſidered ; for to render the Story agreeable to 
an0Witel!, there needs no other Recommendation, than that our 
10uWiclves are at the bottom of it; but then the very ſame Rea- 
a gon renders it as nauſeous to the Hearcr, not only becauſe he 
finds no Concern of his own there, but from that natural 
Averſion and Diſdain we bear to Men, who are always big 
and full of themſelves, and have the Vanity to ſuppoſe, that 
whatever relates to them is worthy to be the Concern of all 
ey converſe with. | ; 
ut eſpecially, we ſhould be careful not to tranſgreſs this 
Rule of profiting others, by running into the contrary Ex- 
teme of Injurious or Offenſive Language; For Speech is, 
n the very original Intention of it, an Inftrument and Har- 
anger, a Reconciler and Uniter of Mankind; and there- 
ore to apply it to any Purpoſes contrary to theſe, is to 


f Tiling and Impertinence, I think we may very well 
we done, or what Calamitics we have ſuffered; for of 


be to give them a Taſte of our Folly, and from a Diſlike of 


abuſe 
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plied to the modern way of Converſation, would ſoon con- 
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_ abuſe and pervert the Nature and Deſign of it. This Con 


ſideration was never more neceſſary than now; and, if ar 


vince us, how vainly thoſe Perſons pretend to Wit, and 
Senſe, and Honour, whote whole Diſcourſe conſiſts of Slan- 
der, Detraction, Mockery or Reproach, ſacrificing the Re. 
putations of the Abſent to an 1ll-natured Jeſt ; or expoſing 


and nidiculing their Defects, by Mimickry, and Buffoonty; 


all which are infinitely unbecoming the Character ſuch Men 
aſpire after, and a Diverſion too baſe and barbarous for any 
wiſe or good Man to allow himſelf in. 


Our Diſcourſe ſhould be Eaſie and Pleaſant, Courteous 


and Entertaining ; not Rough and Harſh, Difficult and 
Troubleſome. For this reaſon, it will require ſome Prudence 
in the Choice, or the declining of our Subject. We ſhould 
contrive, as much as poſſibly we can, to ſtart nothing but 
what will keep our Company in good Humour; never to en- 
gage in Controverſies, where any that are preſent ſhall find 
themſelves concerned; for this either diſobliges, if they think 
fit to let the Argument fall; or elſe it draws, them into 
Diſputes, and occaſions Warmth, and Uneaſineſs, and per- 
haps Coldneſs, and angry Reſentments afterwards. But 
though there ſhould be no Perſonal Intereſt in the caſe, yet 
nothing of Controverſie in general ſhould be induſtriouſly 


begun; for common Diſcourſe is not the proper Seaſon for 


that. If the Queſtion be Subſtantial and of great Concern- 
ment, the reſpect of a private Conference is due to it; but 
if it be ſome nice and ſubtle Point, it is not worth ſo much 
as our common Talk. Such Queſtions have been aptly 
£nough compared to Crab-fiſh,of which ſome are all Shell,aud 


when we have taken great Pains to open and prepare them 


for our Palates,Nine Parts of Ten mult be thrown away, and 
a very poor Pittance remains fit for eating. Their dift- 
cult and abſtruce Speculations raiſe a Noiſe and a Duft, 


but when we examine what account they turn to, little 


comes of them but Heat and Clamour, and Contradiction. 
Our Expreflions ſhould be ſtrong and clear, our Argu- 
ments ſinewy and full; not looſe, and flat, and languiſhing 


and therefore we ſhould obſerve and avoid the formality of 


Pedants, the ſtiff-ſet way of Pleaders, and the impertinent 
Affectation of the Ladies. | bs 

This particular ſort of Temperance extends likewiſe to 
one very neceſſary Virtue, which I think may not unfitly 


be called the Continence of the Tongue; That, I mean, o 


keeping 


w 


$ 
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keeping Secrets; which, though already ſpoken to in the 


make another Mention of here. And the rather, becauſe I 
take Secrets here in a more large and comprehenſive Senſe ; 
ſo that the Virtue at preſent preſcribed, does not only oblige. 
Re · us not to diſcloſe thoſe Things which were committed to our 
ing Truſt under the Seal of Secreſie, but alſo to ſuppreſs 
y; whatever in Prudence and our own Diſcretion appears unfit 
len to be divulged: All that is dangerous, or of ill conſe- 
any quence ; all that can any way reflect upon our own, or be 
TJ njurious to another's Reputation. In a word, ſo ſtrict a 
ou: Guard, ſo ſteady a Conduct in all our Converſation, that 
ind our Tongue may not out- run our judgment; and that nei- 
nceW ther our own Conſciences, or thoſe we keep Company with, 
ull WF upon the ſevereſt and moſt impartial Recollection, have 
but Cauſe to accuſe us of ſaying any thing which was not fit 
en- to be ſaid. This is of greater Importance, and needs to be 
ind more diligently attended to, than People ſeem generally well 
ink aware of; and yet it is no more, than every Mans own 
nto Reflections upon the indecent Gayeties, and unthinking 
per Freedom in Converſation; and the many ill Eſtects and 
but I hard Cenſures theſe produce, may ſoon convince him of; 
Jet I and fatisfie him, not only of the Beauty and Comlineſs, 
ully but of the Safety and great Advantage there is in a mode 
for Wand cautious Reſerve. While the Word is kept in, it is en- 
n- urely our own; but if it once break looſe from us, it can 
but W never be retrieved ; we have loſt all our Property and Juriſ- 


Chapter concerning Fidelity, I thought not improper to . 
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uch N action and mult ſtand to the Courteſic of the World; who = 


tly vill make what uſe they pleaſe of it, and very ſeldom are 
and I jut or good natured enough to make the right Uſe, or to 
underſtand it as innocently as we intended it. 33 
and W Now as the Advantage of Speech in general is an Excel- 
ift. N lence peculiar to Mankind, and ſets us above Brutes; ſo 
"ut, Eloquence exalts thoſe that are Maſters and Profeſſors of it, 
tte Habore the rate of common Men. For this is the Art, or 
Mn. Wxcience of Speaking, a more accurate and exquiſite way of 
gu- communicating our Thoughts; of enforcing and adormn 
51 Reaſon: This is the Rudder of the Soul that ſteers an 
ag urns Men, and ſets us at the Helm of our Audience, to 
nent carry them whither we pleaſe : It falls in with the Heart, 
and lecretly moves our Paſſions, like the Chords in Muſick, 
A Wluch, in a skilful Compoſition, conſpire together to make 
A: more perfect and delightful Harmony. 25 
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neſs of a ſweet and muſical Cadence; but it muſt alſo be 


and Geſture {peak as well as the Mouth, all follow the Move- 11 


the ſeveral Paſſions which he labours to infuſe into others, | 


and drop ſhort of the Mark. Thus Gcero reproached 
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By Eloquence, I mean, all that is neceflary to make; 
Wh bt here Orator. For this does conſiſt, ah only 2 
ſpicuity and purity of Expreſſion, the elegance and pre 
priety of the Words, the happy Choice and regular Diſpe 
Gtion, the fulneſs and roundneſs of the Period, and the Jug 


aſſiſted and ſtrengthened other Ornaments and Graces 
and Motions of the Perſon himſelf: Every Word ſhould be 
inſpired with Life and Vigour ; firſt, by a clear and feet 
Voice, a proper and diſtinct Pronunciation, riſing and falling 
gently and caſily, as is beſt accommodated to the Matter and 
Deſign: Then by a grave and utaftected Action, where the 
Countenance, the Hands, the whole Body, the every Part 


ments of the Soul, and give a lively Image of the Aﬀecti-Y,,. 
ons within. For the Orator is the Repreſentative of his 5 
Audience, and muſt firſt of all, in his own Perſon, put on Re 


* Me weep and laugh as we fee others do: 
He only makes me ſad, who ſhews the way, 
And firf is ſad himſelf ; then (Telephus) 
I feel the weight of your Calamities, 


And fancy all your Miſeries my own. Id. Roſcom. 


It is in ſuch caſes with the Standers by, as it was with 
Bra ſidas and his Enemy, who drew the Dart out of his own 
Wound, with which he ſtabbed him to the Heart. Thus 
Paſſion 1s firſt conceived and formed in our own Mind, then 
born and brought into the World by appoſite Expreſſion, 
and afterwards, by a ſubtle and quick Contagion, <onveyed 
into others, and begets its Likeneſs there. By this ſhort Re- 
flection it ſufficiently appears, that Men of ſoft and gentle 
Tempers are not cut out for Orators. Their Spirits are 
too ſedate and ſluggiſh to communicate any powerful Impreſ- 2. 
ſions. They want the Force and Fire, the Sprightlinels 
and Activity, that is neceſſary to animate what they ſay. MW, 
And when ſuch Perſons would diſplay the more maſterly 
Beauties of Eloquence, they languith and faulter by the ”_ | 


1 
* | 
' 
« 6 | 
— 1 


di vis me flere, dolendum eſt 

Primum ipſi tibi: tunc tua me inſortunia lædent, 

Telephe.—— Hor. de Arte Poet. 4 
1105 
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lu, who accuſed Gallus with a ſneaking Voice and lan- 
riſing Action, by telling him, That his Coldneſs and In- 
differency betrayed the Falſeneſs of his Charge. But when a 
Man hath all that Vigour and Ornament touched upon 
before, his Words will be as ſtrong and compulſive, as the 
Commands of a Tyrant with all the Pompand Terrour of 
Ms Guards about him. They will commit an irreſiſtible 
CM Violence upon the Soul ; not only perſwade and draw, but 
rag his Auditory whither they will or no, lead them in 
Iriumph, and eſtabliſh to themſelves an Abſolute and Arbi- 
trary Dominion over the Minds of Men. | 
It may perhaps be objected in prejudice of Eloquence, 
the That all this Skill is needleſs, ſince Truth alone is ſufficient- 
at powerful and perſwaſive, and ſtands in need of no ſtudied 
e- d artificial Practices to vindicate, or to recommend it. 
fro And indeed, were the Minds of Men free, and pure, un- 
A prepoſſeſs d with Paſſion or Intereſt, or any other prejudicate 
opinion, the Objection mult be allowed to have a great 
5 deal of Weight in it. But we are to conſider and deal with 
Men, according to the State we find them in; a State of Cor- 
ruption and Prejudice, in which Art or Nature, Miſinfor- 
mation or 111 Habits, have bribed and byaſſed their Affecti- 
on, and made them draw the wrong Way, and bent them 
Frolcntly againſt the Truth. And thus they come to require 
fort of Treatment very different from that which is moſt 
mY precable to their original Conſtitution. As therefore we are 
An Wrced, firſt of all, to ſoften and open the Pores of the Steel 
n y Fire, that it may afterwards receive that Liquor which 


a kmpers it, and grow harder in the Water: So the Warmths 
den e Eloquence are neceſſary to put the Spirits in motion, and 
W y rendring the Minds of Men more ſupple and pliable, to 


ye them a ſtronger and more laſting Tincture of Truth. 
lis is the true and proper Deſign of Eloquence ; and the 
End it ſhould conſtantly aim at, is, to fortifie and protect 
irtue againſt Vice, Truth againſt Falſhood, and Innocence 


E= 
ntle 
are 


ho zanſt Calumny and falſe Accuſation. The Orator (ſays 
; „ is the true Phyſician of Souls, and his Buſineſs 
15 nuſt be, to cure the Venemous Bitings of Serpents by the 


barms of his Muſick; that is, The poiſonous Slanders, 
nd falſe Inſinuations of wicked Men, by the Harmony of 
feaſon, ſet out to the beſt Advantage. But ſince there is no 
oſſbility of cutting off ill Men from the uſe of this Ad- 
antage too, ſince they will be ſure to ſeiſe and uſurp the 
Veapon, for the more effectual Execution of their miſchie- 
lig, | vous 


Fs 
| li- 
— 
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vous Deſigns; we are the more concerned not to go into the 


Field naked, but to beat them at their own Weapon, and 
with equal Induſtry and Skill to counterwork them ; that 
1o Virtue and Truth may not be circumvented, or tamely 
loſt, for want of proper Preparations to defend it. Several 
indeed have abuſed their Attainments of this kind to very 
villanous Purpoſes, and made Efoquence the Inſtrument o 
Ruin and Oppreſſion to Private Perſons, and whole Commu- 
nities of Men. This is a melancholy Truth, too manifeſt to 
be denied. But then the Conſequence of granting it muſt 


be, not to deſpiſe or ſet aſide the Thing, upon the account c 


any ill Effects, that have followed upon the miſemployment 
of it. No, this is a Misfortune common to every thing that 
is uſeful and excellent; for none of theſe are ſo neceſſarily 


ceonfined to Goodneſs, but that they are capable of being 
peryerted to very great Evil. Nature hath provided the 


With an Aptitude and Efficacy; but it will depend upon the 


Diſpoſition of the Perſon that manages thoſe Powers, what 
fort of Effects thoſe natural Abilities thall be applied and de 


termined to. For even that Reaſon and Underſtanding 
which 1s the peculiar Prerogative of Humane Nature, and 
ſets us above Brutes, is moſt miſerably abuſed ; turned 
againſt God and our ſelves, and made the occafion of out 
more inexcuſable Ruin; but this is only an accidental Miſ- 
fortune, far from the natural tendency of ſo noble a Pri- 
vilege. And he who would argue from hence, that Mankind 
had better want theſe Faculties, may juſtly ſeem to have de- 
generated into Brute, and to be forſaken of all that Rea 


1on which he ſo wildly and fo raſhly condemns. 
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Of the Principal Matters. 


Note, The Figures without any adjoining Mark relate to the © l 
Firſt Book : Thoſe in the Parentheſis to the Seconds And | 


Thoſe with a Star to the Third. 


/ Bſence, of the Object, whets the Afflictions. See Adverſity,. 


Will. Page 165 


it. 


4 | 
Academich, Philoſophers, their way of Air, a neceſſary medium for Senſation. 


Writing. 
Accidents, See Calamities. 
Action in the Field. See General. 
Action, ſingle, no Judgment to be 
formed from it. 11 
Adminiſtration of a Prince, Directions 
relating to it, 55 *, 60 *, Sc. Pea- 
ceable Adminſtration, 77 7. Mili- 
tary Adminiſtration. 81* 
Adverſity, and Proſperity, which the 
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harder to bear evenly, (147.) Re- 


flections againſt it, (153.) It is 
not Evil in its own Nature, (ibid ) 
It proceeds trom three Cauſes, Sin, 
Anger of God, and the Polity of 
the World, (155-) Oc. Tis of two 
kinds, real or imaginary, (157.) Re- 
medies againſt real Afflictions. (158) 
Advice, how to behave in asking it. 


(199,) (200.) Truth and Freedom Anger deſcrib'd, 205. Its Cauſes, 206. 


in giving, Advice. 7-204 
Hair intricate aud upcertain, 118 * 


Affection of Subjects. See Good · vill. 
284 


i | PS: 79 
Aliances proper for a Prince, 57 *. 


Several ſorts and degrees of them. 
1 8 48 
Ambition defined, 179. It's natural 
to us, 180. Its Strength and Su- 
periority, 18 1. It conquers all o- 
ther Paſſions, 182. It conquers not 


only Health and Eaſe, but even the 


Care of Life, the Laws, Religion, 
and natural Affection, 183, 184, 
185. Noble and Generous Spirits 
moſt liable to it, i185, 186. Ir o- 
perates different ways, 187. c 
tolly of it, ibid, Tis inſatiable, 
188. The Excuſes for it vain, ibid. 
It covers many Vices, but reforms 
never a one, 189. Ambition de- 
ſcribed and expoſed. 357 * 


Signs of it, 208. Its effect, 209. 
'Tis never to be convinced of Folly, 
A 2 alt. 
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Abſtinence, Conſiderations upon Age, (Old) compared with Youth. - 
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INDEX 


211, Remedies againſt Anger. 322 * 
Animal Spitits neceſſary for Senſation. 


- 
Animals, 2 compariſon between Man 
and other Animals, 320. Things 
common to both, 240. A mutual 
Correſpondence between 'em, 246. 
Their reſpeRive Differences and Ad- 
vantages. 


| Antiquity. See Birth. 


Apparel, the invention of Art, not the 
diate of Nature, 41. Exceſs in 
Apparel cenſured and expoſed, 

350* 

App*tite defined. 5 110 

Appre henſion deſcrib'd, 129. See Ima- 

5 gination, Ears 

Arm; whether Horſe or Foot in it 
ought to be ſtrongeſt, 87 “, 88 *. 
Whether Native or Foreign Soldiers 
are beſt, ibid.. The difference 
between ſtanding and ſubſidiary 
Forces, 90 *. The proper quali- 

fications of the Soldiers, 91 *, 92, * 
93 The proper Diſcipline of 
em, 93 *, 94*. Qualifications of 

Officers, 97 , 98 *. Three Ver- 

tues to be eſtabliſned in an Army, 
Continence, Modeſty, Abſtinence, 

967, 97 *. See General. 

Art. See Invention. i 

- Aſurance, Moderation between it and 

r . (200) 

© Avarice, a ſtupid ſenſeleſs Paſſion, 179. 

What it is, 190. It baniſhes all 

other Regards whether Natural or 

* Vertuous, 191. The Folly and Mi- 

ſery of it, ibid. The contrary Paſ- 

ſion deſfcrib'd and expos'd, 198. 

Avarice in a Prince expos d. 73 


Authority a bad Rule to walk by. 162 


Authority a neceſſary Pillar to ſupport 
2 Government, 537. "Tis acquir'd 
and preſerv'd principally by feve- 
rity, 64*. By Conſtancy, 66*, and 
by keeping the Helm in one's own 
Hand. e 


246, 247, Cc. 
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Ts, = 
Baniſhment no ſubſtantial Evil. 308 * 


7 Baſhfuln?(s in Children, how to be cor- 


reed, 256* 
Battles, See Generals. | 
Beaſts. See Animals, Brutes, 
Behaviour. See Converſaticn, N 
Behaviour proper for a Prince. 36 * 


Believing and misbelieving, a great in. 
nce of humane Preſumption. 350 
Beauty, a great advantage of the Body, 
33. Its wonderful influence, ibid. 
The different ſorts of it, 34. The 
Beauty of the Body ſeated in the 
Face, 35. The beauty of the Face 
deſcrib'd, 38. Beauty of Body and 
Mind, 39 
Beneficence of uſe to a Prince for gain- 
ing the Affection of his Subjects, 
62 *. The difficulty of true Bexe- 
ficence, 199 *. Motives to it, ibid. 
&c, Two ſorts of it, one procur- 
ing Admiration and Eſteem, the 
other Love and good Will, 2o1 *. 
The difference between Internal and 
External Beneficence, ibid. *. Rules 
for Beneficence, 203 *. Beneficence 
Reciprocal. | zag? 
Benefits, ſeveral ſorts of them, 212 * 
Obligation ariſing from Benefits re- 
ceiv'd. ns” I 
Birth, Nobility of Birth compar'd with 
Nobility acquir d. 497 
Body of Man, the excellency of its 
Form and Contrivance, 17, 18, 19. 
It muſt be before the Soul, 19. Its 
cConſtituent Parts, 25. Tis divided 
into four Stories or Apartments, 26. 
The whole Fabrick of the Body de- 
ſcribd, ibid. &c, The peculiar 
Excellencies of it, beyond that of a 
Brute, 30. The other advantages 
of it, 32. Conformity between Bo- 
dy and Mind agreeable to Nature, 
39. The Apparel for the Body, 41. 
How the Soul enters the Body, 58. 
The Body cauſes Defects in the Soul, 
151, 152. The many Miſeries of 
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Man in reſpe& to his Body, 331, 
241. Bodies of Children to be ta- 
ken care of as well as their Souls, 

p 255* 
Brain, properly the Inſtrument of the 
Reaſonable Soul, 114. Its Tem- 
peraments explain d, ibid. &c. Three 
different Temperaments of it requi- 
ſite for Underſtanding, Memory, 
and Imagination, viz. dry, moiſt 
and hot, 115, 116. Theſe three 
diſtinguiſh the Excellencies of the 
Mind, 117. Their number can't 
be exceeded. ibid. 


_ Briskneſs of Parts dangerous, 146, 147 


Brutes. See Animals. Whether they 
partake of Reaſon, 245. Their na- 
tural inſtinct rejected, 252. Whe- 
ther they are naturally ſubje& and 
in ſervitude to Man, 256, 257. 
Man has no mighty advantages of 
Nature above Brutes. 262 

Buſineſs. See Company and Prudent. 


C. 


Calamities, future, conſider d, 113 *. 
To labour to indure em, a ſurer 
way than to indeavour to eſcape 
*<m, 114*. Two Remedies under 
preſent Calamities, viz. to divert 
them, and to ſtoop under the Blow, 
115, c. *, Directions to fortifie 
us againſt publick Calamities, 290 *. 
Directions againſt private Calamities, 
| | 292 

Captivity, an inconſiderable Afﬀtlition, 

| | 306 

Carnal Pleaſures, temperance with re- 

ſpect to them. "00a" 


Cbremony deſcrib'd, (182.) How and 


in what ſenſe obſervance of Cere- 
- monies in uſe is neceffary (182,) 


Chaſtity, Confiderations upon it. 352* 
Children, how they ought to be in- 
ſtructed, 227 *. Lacedemon and 
Crete, the only Conſtitutions where 
the Diſciplining of Children was 
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preſcrib'd by National Laws, 228 K*. 
'Tis in vain to ſound for the Incli- 
nations of Children, 228 *. Gene» 
ral Rules relating to the inſtruction 
of Children, 229 Beating of 
Children and uſing them harſhly, a 
great Fault, 231*. See Education 
and Tutors, 
Children, their Duty to their Parents, 


conſiſting in Reverence, 264 *, O- | 


bedience, 265 *. Succouring them, 
ibid. Taking their Advice, 266 *, 
and covering their Imperfections. ib. 


Children a mighty ſtrengthening to a 


Prince's Intereſt, 76 * 
Children. See Paternal. 


Choice, of a particular end, difficult, 


(83.) How to make a wiſe Choice. | 


of (:96 
Civil War, the quickeſt end of it al- 

ways the beſt, 140*, Agreement 

or Victory the only means for that 


end, ibid. but the former, tho" dif- | 


advantageous, is the better. ibid. 
Civility, how Vanity is crept into it, 
296 
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Clemency, a neceſſary Vertue in a 


Prince. 


ference of Men, 383. 
ſtinguiſh'd into Claſſes anſwerable to 


: 29*, 30* i 
Climates, different, make a great dif- | 
Men di- ö 


the reſpective Climates of the World. g 
385. The differences deriv'd from i 


Climates, prov'd with reſpect to the 


Body, 287, With reſpe& to the | 


Mind, 387, 388. With reſpet to 


Religion, ibid. With reſpe& to Man- 
ners and Diſpoſitions, 389. The 


true Cauſe of theſe Differences. 391 
Cloatbinę, the Invention of Art not the 
dictate of Nature. 


Cloaths, 43. Cold, Temperament, 
in what ſenſe it is of uſe to the Un- 


f 41 5 c. | | 
Cold, no Argument of the neceſſity of 


„ 


117 


derſtanding. | 
Combinations. See Factions, + | 
Command and Obedience, the Nature 
of it deſcrib'd. 408 
| A422 


Common i 


„ 
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Common People, in what ſenſe here ta- 
ken, 467. Their Qualities, ibid. &c. 
Commos, a Life in common compar'd 
with that of diſtinct Properties. 48 5 
Commotions of the Mind owing to 
Vanity, 295. And Iikewiſe publick 
Commotions. 299 
Compariſon between Man and other A- 
nimals, is uſeful, but difficult, 240. 
Compariſon of Men with Men, e 

5 4 
Compaſſion deſcrib'd, 233. How it is 
5 — and fooliſh, 104 Remedies 
againſt Compaſſion. 824 7 
Company, a Life of Company and Buſi- 
neſs compared with Solitude. 480 
Concupiſcibie bart the ſeat of ſix Paſſions, 
three for Good, three for Evil. 174 
Confeſſion of Faults. eo) 
Conſptracies , Remedies againſt them 
when undiſcover'd, i 22*, And when 
diſcover'd. 124 * 
Conſtancy a ſuitable expedient for pre- 
ſerving a Prince's Authority. 665 * 
Contempt of the World, that Opinion 
deſcrib'd, (134,) (135.) and diſ- 


approv'd. (135.) Oe. 


Contempt of Death, when good (229.) 


Contempt from Subjects the greateſt 

- murderer of a Government, 75 *. 
*Tis occaſion d by a Prince's ſupine 

- Negligence, or Misfortunes, or lewd 
Life, 5 76 * 
Content, vain Notions of it, 299, 308. 
True Content of Mind, how to at- 
tain it. | „ 
Continercy, a difficult, but very com- 
mendable Vertu. 352 * 
Converſation, common, the Vanity of 


it, 297. Modeſt and Obliging Be- 


- haviour in it, (183.) Two ſorts of 
- "Converſation, common and parti- 
cular,  (184.) Advice upon the 
firſt, (185.) Directions for the Se- 
cond. . eee 


Counſel of a Prince, Directions about it, 


- 37*, 28 *. Qualifications of Coun- 
. p ſellors, viz, Faithtulneſs, 2g * .4 A- 


— 
a * 


bility and Experience, ibid. Free- 
dom and Bravery, 40 7. Secrecy, 

| | 41 + 

Country Lite compar'd with a Town 
Life. | 457 
Courage, See Fortitude, | 
Creation of Man, the Order of it, 17, 
Nc. 

Credulity, a Cauſe of Anger, 207. A 


great inſtance of Preſumption. 370 


Cruelty, its difference from Revenge, 
220. The Nature and Cauſes of it, 
221 222. Cruelty in a Prince ex- 
pos'd. 72 * 

Curioſity, a cauſe of Anger, 207. A 
great Inſtrument of our own Miſery. 

| 2338 

Cuſtom, a powerful Remedy againſt 


Sufferings, (161.) How, and in what 


ſenſe, Compliance with Cuſtoms is 
neceſſary, (165.) Cuſtom deſer ib d, 
(158 ) Law and Cuſtom compar'd, 
(ibid.) Different and odd Cuſtoms, 
(169.) Cuſtoms examind and 
judg'd, (171.) The Force of Cu- 
ſtom, (173.) A piece of Levity and 
Preſumption in condemning Cu- 
ſtoms of foreign Countries not con- 
formable to our own, . (189.) See 
Laws. 


D. | 


Dangerous Caſes, both Wiſdom and Cou- 
rage neceſſary in them. 120 * 
Death, living in a conſtant readineſs 
for it, (206.) The Day of Death, 
(-207-+) Five ſorts of Behaviour with 
regard to Death, (208.).. Fear of 
Death the effe& of vain Opinion, 
(209.9 Of Weakneſs, (211.) Of 
Injuſtice , (212.) Tis prejudicial 
to Life, (ibid.) Remedies againſt it, 
(213-) The uſual Apoligies for the 


tear and fleeing of Death, ſtated and 


anſwered, (2i6,) Oc. Arguments 
againſt this Fear, ig porting, that 
Death is Natural, (223. ) Neceſſary, 


(225) Juſt and Reaſonable, (227.) 


ontempt 
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Contempt of Death good if upon a 
good Account, (229.) Defire of 
Death reſtrained to the caſe of Ex- 
tremity, Diſtreſs, and that of Re- 
ligious Longings, (232,) (235. ) Vo- 
luntary Death or Self. murder con- 
ſidered at large, (236, Cc. 
Deceit, two ſorts of it neceſſary in a 
Prince. 2 * 
Defects of the Soul. See Soul. 
Degrees, three Degrees of Men in the 
World. 295 
Defires infinite, 201. Their diſtin- 
ctions, 202. Some Natural, ſome 
beyond Nature, ibid. &c. See Plea- 


ſures. . 
Deſire of Death examined, (233) 
Deſpair deſcrib'd, | 204, 205 


Die, to know how to Die, (208.) See 
Death. 
Difference of Men. See Man. 
Difficulty whets the Will. 
Difficulties, See Calamities. 
Difficult and Dangerous Caſes. 119 * 
Diffidence, a neceſſary Qualification of 
a Prince. e i» adi 5 as 
Diſcipline, See Army. _ 
Diſcourſe, See Ratiocination. #7 
Diſgrace, ſeveral ſorts of it examined. 
313, 314 * 
_ Diſpoſition, naturally good, whence it 
proceeds, (64.) Naturally croſs 
and unmanageable, how to be cur'd. 
(66) 
Diſſimulation vicious in private Perſons, 
dut commendable in Princes. 22 * 
Dilute Manners in a Prince draw con- 
tempt from his Subjects. 76 * 
Diſtinction between Man and Man pro- 
bably firſt owing to Beauty, 33. 
Several diſtinctions of Men. 380, 


. 7 (Fc. 
Diſtruſting others. See Diffidence. 
Diviſions of a State, how a Prince 
| ſhould behave in em, 129, Oc. *. 

How private Perſons ſhould behave 
in em. „ 140 * 
Divorce differently praciſed. 428 


165 


Domeſtick Life. See Private." - | 
Dominion and Command; whether 
Man has that advantage over Brutes, 


256 
Dreams, the unſpeakable variety of 
em in Men beyond other Animals. 


og 
Duties, univerſal, due from all to al, 
165 *. Oe. Duties ſpecial, ariſing 
from ſpecial! and perſonal Obliga- 
tions. 219 *. — 


E. 


Eaſineſs of Temper the firſt degree of 
Integrity. (67) 
Eaſinejs of Humour, a neceſſary Ingre- 
dient in all Converſation, (185.) It 
ought to be particularly promoted 
in Children. 268 * 
Eating, Man and Beaſts equally fitted 
for it by Nature, 244. Direction; 
concerning Eating and Drinking, 

| 47 

Education of Children. See childgen. 
Education of Children conſiſts in three 
Particulars, viz. Forming their 
Minds, 234 *. Taking care of their 
Bodies, 255 *. And of their Man- 
ners. ibid. 
End, fixing to one's ſelf a particular 
End, fundamental Point of Wiſ⸗ 
dom, (82.) This is no eaſie mat- 


ter. | (83) 
Envy deſcribed, 215. Remedies a- 
gainſt Envy, 20 * 


Epicurus vindicated as to his affertion 
of the fidelity of the Senſes. 93, Wc. 
Error, vulgar, exemption from it the 
firſt Diſpoſition to Wiſdom. . (4) 
Eftates , diſproportion of Eſtates , 
ee . 1 1 
Eſtate, a Parent ought to take mea- 
ſures from the Laws of his Coun- 
try in the diſpoſal of it. 263 
Eſtimate, juſt, of things, how to make 

* 75 (193 
Evil, Man impotent in Evil as well as 
Good, 317. Remembrance and An- 
an ticipation 


| : reg Wan - ae — 
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ticipation of Evils a great addition 

do our Miſery. 336 

Evils, See Calamities. 

Evil, diſtinguiſhed into External and 
Internal, 289 *, External Evils 
conſidered in three ſeveral reſpects, 

290 . viz, With reſpe& to their 

Cauſes, 290 *. Their Fruits and 


Effects, 297 *. And as they are 


m themſelves particularly, 300 *. 
External Evils give good Men an 
opportunity of improving their Ver- 
tue, 299 *. They produce excel- 


Jent and neceſſary Effects, 300 . 


External Evils reduced to ſeven 
Heads, viz. Sickneſs and Pain, 301 *. 
Captivity, 306 *. Baniſhment, 308 *. 
Want, 311. Diſgrace, 313 * Loſs 
of Friends, 3 14 *. and Death, 316 *. 
Internal Evils, directions againſt 

| em. 7 317, Ye. * 
Extaſy, or Rapture, threefold, wiz. 
Divine, Dæmoniacal and Humane, 
68, 69. No certainty of the ſepe- 
ration of the Soul in any of 'em. 


External Eyils, See Evils. 


F. 


Face, the lovelieſt thing in the Body, 


35. The particular Properties of 
it, 36. The Beauty of it deſccib'd. 
Fatims and Combinations ought to 
be cruſh'd, 130 *. *Tis a falſe No- 
tion that a Prince is ſafer by em, 
130 *. A Prince ſhould be of no 

Party, 132 *, Puniſhment of Fa- 
Qiors Perſons ſhould be as ſcanty as 


| Pins the 132 *. How private per- 
you's 


$ ſhould behave in ſuch Caſes. 
Faeulties of the Soul, 31. See Vans 
Niue, Senſative, Intellectual, Memory, 
Inagination.— The Properties of the 
ſeveral Faculties, 119. The Fa- 
culties compared together, 120. 
Thetrue State of the three Facul- 


69, 70, 71 
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ties, Underſtanding, Memory and 
Imagination, repreſented by a Simi- 
litude. —5 — — 1 

Faith. See Fidelity. 

Fancy deſcribed, 109. See Imaginative, 


Fame, Conſiderations upon Tempe- 


rance in the deſire of it. 357 * 
Fa ſbions govern Mankind. 162 
Fault, whether it be allowable to do 

a Fault, (75. ) of confeſſing and 

excuſing Faults. (800 
Fear deſcrib'd, 234. The Malice and 

Tyranny of it, 235. The Folly aad 

Imprudence of it, 237. The different 

Effects of it, 231. Panick Fears de- 

ſcribed, 239. Moderation between 


Fear and Aſſurance, (290.) Fear 
of Death, See Death, 
Fear, Remedies againſt it. 2175 


Femi, ine Beauty. See Beauty. 
Fidelity, the excellence of it, 177 *. 
he rarity of it, 178 *. The neceſ- 
ſary Conſiderations upon this Head, 
relate either to the Perſon that en- 
gages, 178 *, or the Perſon to whom 
the ingagement is made, 179 *. 
or the matter of the Promiſe, 181 *. 
or the manner of promiſing. 182* 
Flattery, dangerous to private Perſons, 
but the utter ruine of Princes, 189“. 
Princes and Ladies lie moſt open to 
it, 190 *. And why, ibid. How to 
diſtinguiſh Flattery from Friend- 
ſhip, 192*. Lying' a common 


Companion of it. 194 * 
Fondneſs, Fooliſh, a cauſe of Anger 
| EE OY ey 207 


Forces. See Army. 
Foreſight, a powerful Remedy againſt 
Affliction, (162.) The Method to 
—_  icMca9 rt Ce) 
Formaliſts deſcrib'd. 357 
Formation of Man, twofold, viz. Su- 
pernatural and Natural, 15. The 
gradual Formation of the Body in 
ͤ HE 26, 2x 


Fortitude deſcrib'd in general, 290 *. 
; ibid. 
i 


ie Lavine called ir Vim, 


Its Object is both External and In- 
ternal Evil. 289 * 
Forwardneſs to ſerve other People, the 
inconveniences of it, (41.) Ho to 
maderate it. (44) 

Frailty, See Weakneſs. 
Freedom of thought. See Liberty of the 

Mind. 1 

Friends, loſs of em conſidered. 314 * 
Friendſhip, common, deſcrib'd, 171 *. 
perfect Friendſhip deſcrib'd, 173. 
Examples of this Friendſhip. 175 * 
Frugality deſcrib'd and recommended, 
350 © 


Funds, what are moſt proper in a Go- 


vernment, : 47 *, Ce. 
Futurity, the vanity of concerns tor 
"It 293 


G. ; 
General, directions for his Conduct in 
the Field, 99*, 100 *. Directions 
relating to the Time, Place and 
Manner of Ingagements, 101 *, c. 
Rules for form'd Battels, 103 *, 
104 *. Rules of Behaviour in the 
time of Action itſelf. 104 * 
Generation obſerves the ſame Order 
with Creation. 20 
Generative Faculty the higheſt in the 
Vege tive Claſs. 75, 75 
Gentleneſs neceſſary in a Prince for 
gaining the Affection of his Subjects, 
61 *. How to temper it wich due 
ſeverity. | 647, Oc. 
God, Directions to know God, ( 121.) 
To Honour him, (122.) To Serve 


him with Spirit and Body. (122, 


(123) 
Goodneſs or Evil of the Object gives the 
diſtinction of the Claſſes of the Pat 
fions, 174, 175. Original propen- 
ſity to Goodneſs, whence it pro- 
ceeds, (64.) The difference be- 
tween that and Softneſs. (65) 
Godd-Will, See Will. 
Covernment, publick, the Nature and 
Neceſſity of it, 443» Prudence in 
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| Hope deſcribed. 


Government. See Polit, | 
Grace of God neceſſary ta compleat 
moral Vertue, (70,) (71-) Grace 
and Nature are not contrary Prin- 
ciples. ( 72.) But Grace ſuppoſes 
Nature as its neceſſary Foundation: 


73 
of it. 
| 216 * 
Great Perſons, their Manners and Dif- 
poſitions, 47. Their Miſeries and 
Inconveniencies, 448. Their Duty to 
mean Me. n 284 * 

Grief defined, 223. Tis Unnatural, 
224, 225. Private Grief cenſur d, 
225, 226, as Unnatural, 227. 'Tis | 
impious and unjuſt, ibid. Tis de- 
ſtructive, 228. It deforms a Man 
both outwardly ard inwardly, 229, 
230. Grief diſtinguiſhed with re- 
ſpect to the degrees of it, 231, 232. 
Tears and Complaints mitigate it, 

232. Remedies againſt it. 319 * 

Growing faculty conſidered. 75 
| H 


Gratitude, the due Qualifications 


Happineſs , vain Notions of it, 299, 
Eight Sources of all the Happineſs 
in the World, 195 

Hatred, a very odd Paſſion, deſcrib'd, 
213. Hatred from Subjects the bane | 
of a Prince's Government, 71 *. | 
who may prevent it by avoiding the 
two Extremes of Cruelty, 72 , 


and Avarice, 73 *. Remedies a 
gainſt Hatred. 329 * 


Health conſidered. 72 
Hearing, ſenſe of, prefer'd before that 
of Sight, 103. its Coreſpondence 
with Speech, 108 
Heat, inward, the unequal diſtribution 
of it makes à great difference of 
Men. 391 
Honeſty. See Integrity. : 
Honour. Confiderations upon it, 50g. 
Conſiderations upon Temperance 
the deſire of Honout. 357 * 


* 


& W moſt Religions receiv'd 
2 4 


by 


by them. (106) 
Human Body, See Bod). 

Human Life, a ſummary Account of it, 
274. The true value of it, 254. 
The ſhortneſs of it, 275. Deſcrip- 
tion of it, 283. The ſeveral 
Stages of it, 284. Contempt of 
Life, a Vice, as well as over-valuing 
it. 3 
Hus band, his Power deſcrib'd, 423. 
His Duty. | 220 * 
Bypocrifie expoſed, 195 *. "Tis at once 
2 difficult and a poor paultry Trade, 
ibid. Tis in ſome degree allowable 
in Princes and Women. 197, 198* 
Hypoſtaſis, Soul and Body make but 
one Hypoft af1s. 


I. 


Fealouſie, its Nature and Effects, 216. 
Its difference from Envy, ibid. Re- 
medies againſt Jealouſie. us 
Ignorance, the Root of all the Defects 
of the Mind. 156 
Imaginative Faculty deſcrib'd, 10g. 
Hot Temperament fitteſt for the 
Exerciſe of it, 116. It abounds 1n 
Diſtin&ions, 118, The parts of 
Knowledge that fall properly under 
It, ibid. Its Properties, and the 
manner of its Operations. 119 
Imagination, the great power of it, 
' 158, Tis the ſeat of Opinion. 159 
- Immiteriality of the Soul confider'd, 
" 48, 49, 50. Vindicated, 72. Sen- 
fation not to be otherwiſe ſolved. 
h Fe 101 
Immortality of the Soul examin'd, 6 
Three moral Arguments for it, 65, 
66. An Argument for it drawn 
from the Soul, its being a perpe- 
tual, univerſal and nimble Agent. 
ä 4 5 | Me. 5 : þ 136 
Impoſitions. See Subſidies. 


* 


Inconſtanc⸗ of Men expoſed. 328, 329, 


330 
Indifference a Branch of the Liberty of 
: the Soul, 33 : oo (22) 


60 


Induſtry and Fortyne, which have the 

greateſt ſway in management. (204) 
Inequality of Men, See Mar. | 
Infirmity, human, See Weakneſs. 
Ingenuity defined. 130 
Injuſtice the effect of Anger, 209. In- 

juſtice in a Prince for the publick 


good, how far warrantable. 25 
Inſenſibility a vicious Extreme. (138) 
Inſtin&, natural, rejected, 252. Fur- 

ther Confideratigns upon it. 267, 

258 


Inſtruction of Children purſued at large, 
227, Oc. See Learning. 


Inſurrections. See Popular. 


Integrity of the Mind the fundamental 
part of Wiſdom, (47.) Falſe Ap- 
pearances of it, (48.) What No- 
tions the World have of it, (50.) 
What it is in truth, (51. ) The Law 
of Nature its model, (54.) Natu- 
ral Integrity whence it proceeds, 
(54,) (65.) Three degrees of Per- 
tection in Integrity, (67.) Tis not 
compleat without the Grace of God, 
Intellectual Soul, its native Aptitude 
and Capacity, 63. Difference be- 
tween Intellectual and Rational, 47. 
The Seat and Inſtrument of the In- 
tellectual Soul, 110. Ho far it is 
Organical, 112. Its making uſe ct 
Corporeal Inſtruments no argument 
of Mortality, 113, 114. A dry 
Temperament of the Brain moft 
proper for the perfection of the In- 
tellectual Faculty, 115. See Under- 
ſtanding.— It acts by many different 


Operations. 129, 130 
Intelligence, private, neceſſary for a 
Prince. FN a2” 


In ention, anxiouſly purſued by the 
Soul, 144. The excellency of it 
lies in out- doing Nature. 144 

Traſcible Soul, where it dwells, 27. 

* Tis the Seat ot five Paſſions, two 
for Good, and three for Evil, 175. 
and theſe much more ne 
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than thoſe of the Concupiſcible part, 


175. The difference between the 


Concupiſcible and the Iraſcible part. 


175 


Judgment defined, 130. Why tis dif- 


ficult to form a Judgment of Man, 
328. Liberty of Judgment a neceſ. 
lar y Prediſpotition to Wiſdom, (13,) 
Conſiſting of three Particulars. vi. 


_ preſs Obligations. 


Object, viz. our Neighbour, 165, 
Cc. *. Duties of this kind divided 
into two Claſſes, wiz. Such as are 


common and univerſal, 165, Oc, *. 


And ſuch as are ſpecial, depending 
upon particular Reaſons, and ex- 
219, Of. & 
K. 5 


K indneſs. See Benefits. | 
Knowledge the Employment of the 
Soul, 122. By what method the 
Soul attains to it, 123. All Know- 
ledge is not owing to the Senſes, 
97, 98, 124, 125. Cc. 
Knowledge of one's ſelf. See Self. | 
Knowledge of Men and Things. (192) 
Knowledge neceſſary for a Prince. 10 * 
Knowing how to die. (2c 8) 


Judging every thing, (16.) Being 
wedded to nothing, (22) Preſer- 
ving a largeneſs of Sou!. (30) 
Juſtice and Fidelity a neceſſary Vir- 
tue in a Prince, x5 *. tho' with a 
greater Latitude than in others, 18*. 
Three Conditions to warrant this 
_ Latitude. 13 *, 19 * 
Fuſtice defined, 147 *. The Founda- 
tion of it within our ſelves, 148 *. 
Diſtinction between Natural and Po- 1. 
lit ical Juſtice, 148 *. Between Le- Largeneſs of Soul. See Soul. = 
| gal and Equitable Juſtice, 139, Lawgivers, what Laws they ſhould pre- 
| 140*, Between Commutative and ſcribe, 451. The difference between 
Diſtributive Fuſtice, 150 . No them and Judges, 465 
i ſuch thing as Juſtice in the World, Law of Nature the Model of Inte- 


f flection, 153*. To learn to be ent and odd Lans and Cuſtoms, 
t caſie when by our ſelves, 155 . (169.) Advice with regard to Laws 
y To chooſe fit Subjects for the foli- and Cuſtoms, (197.) They ought 
t tary Mind to dwell upon, 157%, to be comply'd with, not merely tor 
— To beware above all things of a the Juftice and Equity of them, 
1 ſluggiſn ſauntring way of Life, but out of Reverence to publick Au- 
it 158 . To learn ſomewhat from thority, (198.) Conſiderable alte - 
0 every thing, 159 *. To avoid Va- rations in eſtabliſh'd Laws, of per- 
a nity, and entertain the Mind with nicious Conſequence. (479) 
* ſerious ſubſtantial Studies, 160 *. Learning, the abuſe of it, 120, 121. 
* To bring the Will in ſubjection Several Conſiderations upon Learn- 
it to Reaſon, ibid. *, To have a juſt ing, 508. The World is the worſe 
4 ac to the Body as well as the for exceſs of Learning, 235 The 
7. Mind, 62 *. To adjuſt diſcreetly difference between Learning and 
0 the ſeveral Offices relating to the Wiſdom, 236*. Learning but 2 
5. Goods of Life, ibid. *.——Juſtice poor Accompliſhment in compari- 
us | Conſidered as it reſpects the lecond ſon of Wiſdom, 237 7. Learning 
an Z 86 "> nd 


151 *, Three Objects of Juſtice, 
152 *. Juſtice conſidered with re- 


ſpect to the firſt Object, viz. a Mans 


ſelf, 153 *. Nine directions relat - 
ing to it, ibid. &c. viz, To take up 
4 Reſolution not to live without Re- 


grity, (54.) (55. This Law ex- 
plain'd, (55, Oc. How it came 
to be perplex d. (61:) (62) 


Laws, obedience to them, in what 


ſenſe neceſſary, (169.) Law and 
Cuſtom compared, (168.) Differ- 


and Wiſdom generally found aſun- 
der, 240*. Weak and little Souls 
are ſpoiled by Learning, 245 *. Sce 
Study, Philoſophy, Inſtruction. 
Learning, two ways of it, viz. by Pre- 
cepts, and by Facts or Example, 
247*. The latter is the eaſier and 
the more entertaining of the two, 
247 *. The two ways ſubdivided into 
Converſation and Reading. 248 * 
Tevity. See Credulity, > | 
L-vity of Temper inconfiſtent with 
Wiſdom. | (84) 
Liberality a neceſſary Vertue in a Prince, 


325. Two kinds of it, ibid. How 


to proportion it, 33 *, 345. Tis 

aà proper attractive of the Affection 
of the People. 63 * 
Liberty, whether Man has that ad van- 
tage over Brutes, 257 *. Conſiderati- 
ons upon Liberty and Servitude. 493 
Liberty of the Mind a prediſpoſition to 
Wiſdom, (13.) Particularly, Liber- 
ty of Judgment, (ibid.) And Li- 
berty of che Will, (38.) Liberty of 
Mind explain d, with reſpe& to the 
ſerving of other People. (44) 
Life, Soul not the principle, but the 


internal Cauſe of Life, 47, 48. See 


Humane. | | 
Life, three ſorts or degrees of it com- 
mon to the generality of Men, 476. 
Why a private Life is leſs regular 
than a domeſtick or publick. 477 
Zords, ſeveral Degrees of Lords im- 
power d under a ſupreme Head, 405. 
Of Lords and their Slaves. 427 
Love compar'd with, and diſtinguiſh'd 


from the other Paſſions, 178. Di- 


ſtinction between vertuous and vi- 
cious Love, ibid. Carnal Love how 


vicious, 200. Love defined, 165. 


Its uſefulneſs, 166 *. Love diſtin- 
guiſned three ways, viz. as to the 
Cauſes that create it, 167 *. As to 
the Perſons concern'd, whether Su- 
periors and Inferiors, Collateral, or 
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neſs and remiſſneſs of it, 191 *. The 
difference between common or im- 
perfect Love, and that which is per- 
fet and very rare, repreſented at 
large, 171, Oc. . See Friendſhip. 

Luxury, a Cauſe of Anger, 206. Lux- 
ury expoſed, | 350* 

Lying expoſed, 194 *, Cc. Hypocriſie 
a Lying in Actions, 196 *. Lying to 

be particularly guarded againſt in 
Children, 256* 
M. 

Magiſtrates, their Degrees, Power, (9c. 

459. Their Duty, 279, Sc. x A 

ſtrict harſh Magiſtrate better than a 

mild eaſie one. 2784 * 

Magnanimity a very becoming Vertue 
in a Prince. „„ C® 

Man, confider'd naturally with reſpect 
to the Parts he conſiſts of, 15. Man 
conſiderd naturally and morally, by 
ſtating the Compariſon between him 
and Brutes, 240. A ſummary Ac- 

count of his Life, 274. A moral 
Deſcription of his Qualities and De- 
fects, 288. A Natural and Moral 
Conſideration of Man reſulting from 
the difference between ſome Men 
and others, 380. See Body. 

Man hath no mighty reaſon to mag- 
nifie himſelf in the advantages of his 
Nature above that of Brutes, 252. 
A general draught of Man. 288 

Man, the difference and inequality of 

Men in general, 380. A natural 
difference derivd from the Cli- 
mates, 388. A difference partly 
natural, partly acquir'd, with re- 
ſpect to the Strength and Capacity 
of the Mind, dividing Men into 
three Claſſes, 295. An accidental 
difference taken from the Circum- 
ſtance of ſuperior and inferior, 402. 
A difference with reſpect to Mens 
particular Profeſſions and different 
ways of living, 475. A difference 
with regard to the advantages and 
N = ©  difadvath 
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diſadvantages derived from either Miliear Force neceſſary for a Prince, 
Nature or Fortune. 402 


Management, good, Directions con- Mind of Man defined, 23. cy 


cernins it. 224 * 
Manners of Men ſimply conſider'd are 
not Vices or Virtues, but neceffary 
and natural Effects, 394. Directions 
for forming the Manners of Chil- 
dren. 255 „ Oe. 
Married State, the Duties of it, 220 *, 
Enjoyment indulged in a Married 
State, to be uſed with moderation 
and ſobriety. „ 
Marriage treated of, 410. Objections 
againſt it, 411. Anſwers to em, 
415. It is a great Good, or great 
Evil, 417. When Good, "tis ex- 


| ceedingly ſo, 418. A general De- 


ſcription of it, 419. Another more 
particular one, 420. Wherein con- 
ſiſts the Conjugal ſuperiority and in- 
feriority, 421. The Power of the 
Husband, 422. Different Laws a- 
bout Marrlage, 424. Particularly 
of Polygamy and Divorce. 


| 425 
Maſculine Beauty diſtinguiſn d from 


Feminine. 


Maſters, what Power they have over 


Servants, 442. Their Duty towards 
their Servants. 268 * 
Mean Men, their Duty to the Great. 
„ 
Melancholy, immoderate, Opinion at 
the bottom of it. 226 
Memory, defined, 110. A moiſt Tem- 
perament moſt accommodared to 
to it, 115. Three ſorts of Me- 
mory, 118. The Sciences that fall 
under it, ibid. Its Properties, and 
the manner of 1ts Operations, 119, 
Why tis rarely met with to a great 
degree in Perſons that excel in Un- 
derſtanding, 120, 157. Excellency 
3 it proper for three ſorts of Peo- 
ple. 


between it and the Body agreeabie 
to Nature, 39. The Beauty of the 
Mind to be curiouſly conſider d, 40. 
It proceeds in different methods in 
the Conſideration of things, 128. The 
advantages and diſad vantages of it, 
131, 132. See Soul, See Tranquility. 


Mind; the many Miſeries of it, 341, 


Ge. a ty of the Mind a Prediſ- 
poſition to Wiſdom, (13.) In re- 


ſpect of the Judgment, (13.) And 
of the Will. (38) 


Mind, directions for forming it. 234 * 
Miſery proper to Man, 331. 


In his 
Beginning and End, ibid. In the Re- 
trenchment of his Pleaſures, 323. 
In creating Misfortunes to himſelf, 


ibid. In being born to Pain, 334. 


In remembrance and anticipation of 
Evils, 336. In uneafie Enquiries, 
339. In the Remedies of . 


Miſeries of the Mind, 241. In ceſpeck 


of the Underſtanding, 342. In re- 
ſpect of the Will. 352 


Misfortunes in a Prince raife the con- 


tempt of the People. 76 * 


Mob, their Character. 473 
Medeſt and obliging Behaviour in Con- 


verſation, (183.) Modeſty particu- 
larly recommended in Children, 
259 *. Modeſty in Apparel. 350 * 


Moral Conſideration of Man. 283 
Moral Duties and Religious Rites very 


different. (6 3) 


Murder, ſelf. See Death. 


N. 


Na bedneſs once the Faſhion of all Man- 


kind, 41. Tis no natural incon- 
venience to Man. 243 


157 
Men, the Duty of great -nd of mean Name of God to be reverently uſed. 


Men, 285 “. See Man, 
Military Life confider d. 


(125) 


48 8 Narrowneſs of an ill Quality in a 


Coun- 


Counſellor. | e 
Natural Confideration of Man, 15. 
Natural Integrity preferable to the 
acquired. | (58) 
Nature the true Spring of Probity, 
{52.) See Law of Nature. 
Nature ſufficient to teach us our whole 
Duty, (38.) Tis the current Ad- 
vice of all wiſe Men to follow Na- 
ture, (5-,) (60) Nature and Grace 
not contrary Principles, but ought 
to be joined, (7o,) (71,) (72) 
All Religions are uncouth to Nature, 
(194-9 And why, (105.) Super- 
ition is natural. (117) 
Wezligence, ſupine, in a Prince, draws 
upon him the Contempt of his Peo- 
ple. EE 
Nobility, a deicription of it, 495. Na- 
© tural Nobility conſider'd, 498. Of 
acquir'd and perſonal Nobility, 500. 
Ot both together. 501 
Nutritive Faculty conſidered. 57 


O. 


Obedience of Subjects to wicked princes, 
examined. 273, Cc. * 


Obedience explain d and infor d. 409 


Obligation twofold, viz. Original, ariſe 
ing from the performance of re- 
ſpective Offices, 214*, And that 

which ariſes from Benefits receiv'd, 
215.* Directions about the latter. 

ibid. &c. 

Obſlinacy the effect of Anger. 210 

Obſtinacy a great inſtance of Preſump- 
tion, deſcrib'd. 1 

Occafions ſhould be laid hold on in a 
prudent management. (202) 

Officers, five degrees of em for the 


Exerciſe of. ſubordinate Power, 405, 


406. How 2 Prince is to chooſe 
Officers of publick Truſt, 45 *. Of- 
ficers of an Army, See Army. 

Opinion deſcribd, 159, 160. The 
World is govern'd by Opinion, ibid. 
Moft of our Opinions reſolve into 


Authority at laſt, 162. Opinion at 
the bottom of immoderate Melan. 
choly, 226. Several foolith Opinions 
with which the generality of Man- 
kind is intoxicated, 343. Throwing 
off popular Opinions the firſt diſpo- 
ſition to Wiſdom, (4) 
Organs of Senſe, 77 
Others, a forwardneſs to ſerve others 
cenſur d, (38.) As well as efpouſ 
ing their Concerns with Zeal. (38) 


. 
Pain ſeems to be the only real Evil. 
| 334 
Panick Fears deſcrib'd. 239 


Parents. See Paternal, 

Parents their Duty, 225 *. The State 
ſuffers more from the neglect of pa- 
rents, than from the Diſobedience 
of Children, 225 *. Their Duty 
conſiſts of four parts, 226 *. Re- 
lating to Life or Health, bid, * 
Nouriſhment, 227 *. Inſtruction, 

ibid. And the participation of the 
advantages of Life, 259 *. With 
reſpect to the laſt, Parents ought to 
admit their Children to keep them 
Company, as ſoon as they are ca- 
pable, 2621 

Parts, conſtituent, of Man, 23. Paris 

of the Body, inward, 25. Out- 


ward. 28 
Paſſions cauſe defects of the Soul, 152, 
153 


Paſſions conſider'd in general, 168. 
What and whence they are, ibid. 
The vicious irregularity in them, 
170. Their diſtinctions according 
to the Object and subject, 174. 
Paſſions in the Iraſcible, much more 
miſchievous than in the Concupiſci- 
ble part, 175. The deformity of the 
Paſſions expos d in particular, 197. 
Exemption from Paſſions the firſt 
diſpoſition to Wiſdom, (7.) Gene- 
ral Remedies againſt the 8 
n 


e 
R 


(8.) Counter Paſſion not the beſt 
Remedy. Fe (9) 
Paternal Authori'y treated of, 430. The 
Reaſons and Effects of it, 432. Its 
decay, 434. The miſchievous Conſe- 
quences of the Abolition of it. 436 
Pedants deſcrib'd. FLA 359 
Peeviſhneſs in Children never to be hu- 
mour d. 257 * 
People. See Common. 
Perijury a greater Affront to God Al- 
mighty than avowed Atheiſm. 183 * 


Perſuading others, an inſtance of Pre- 


ſumption. 375 
Philoſophy, the ſtudy of it, a cure for a 
naturally croſs Diſpofition, (66. 
Natural and Moral Philoſophy re- 
commended beyond other Studies, 
£4: | 245 * 

Piety, the ſtudy of it the firſt act of 
Wiſdom, (87.) piety explain'd, 
0 121.) Conſiſting in knowing God, 
ibid.) Honouring him, (122.) 
Serving him with our Spirit, (ibid.) 


With our Body, ( 123.) By Prayer, Popular Inſurredtions, how a Prince 


(124.) Areverentuſe of his Name, 
(125.) Piety and Probity muſt go 
together, (126.) A deſcription of 
Piety without Probity, (127.) Pro- 
bity not to be confounded with Pie- 
y : (129) 
Piety, a Princely Quality” 14 * 
Pleaſures, Man capable but of few, 333 
Pleaſures, Regulation of Pleaſures a 
conſiderable effect of Wiſdom, 
(134.) They ought to be little, 
(141.) Natural, (144 ) Moderate, 
(145+) In a ſhort compaſs, and with 
regard to one's (elf. (145) 
Pleaſure defined, 339 *. Directions 
concerning it, (ibid) Carnal Plea- 
ſure conſidered. . 
Polity divided into two Branches, Pro- 
viſion and Action, 9*. The Pro- 
viſionary Requiſites are knowledge 
of the State or Government, 10 *. 


Virtue, 12 *. Behaviour and Ad- 


dreſs, 36 *. 


— 
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Prayer, Directions about it. 


E X. 
ſure; 46 “. Military Force, $5 *. 
Alliances, 57 *. The Action or Ad- 
miniſtration depends upon ſuch a 
Condut as will acquire good Will 
and Authority, 60 . Three Me- 
thods of obtaining good Will, 61“, 


62 *. Authority is made up of 


Fear and Reſpect, 64. Three 
things neceſſary to gain and preſerve 


Authority, 64 *. Cc. The contraries 


that ruin a Government, are, hatred, 
71 *. (Prevented by avoiding 
cruelty, 72 *, and Avarice, 73*,) 
and Contempt, 75 *. Three Cauſes 
of that Contempt, 95*. The 
peaceable Adminiſtration, 97 *. The 
Military Adminiſtration, 81 * 
Politicks, an Argument of humane 
"}Prailty. 306 
Polygamy, Arguments for it, 425. An- 
ſwers to em, 426. , Polygamy dif- 
ferently practiſed. 
Poor, how they came to increaſe,” 
Popular Error. See Error, 


ſhonld behave among them. 128 * 


Poſitiveneſs, a great inſtance of Pre- 


ſumption. 374 

Poverty conſider d, 512. Two ſorts of 
Poverty, 311 *. Conſiderations up- 
On both, ibid. &c. 

Power and Subje ction; a Table of the 
diſtinctions of Men in that reſpect, 
403. Supreme Power ſubdivided, 
401. Publick ſubaltern Power in 
the hands of particular Lords, 405. 
In the Hands of Officers. 405, 406 

Power, Sovereign, what it is, 444 
Its Properties, 445. Why coveted, 
416. The inconveniencies that at- 
tend it, ibid. &c. See Great Men. 


(124) 


rectpitarion, an ugly Quality in a Coun- 
ſellor. e 42 
Pre judices, the Cauſe of defects of the 
Soul, 152. Removal of Prejudices 
a Prediſpoſition to Wiſdom. (4) 
Counſel, 37 *, Trea - Preſumptiin, See Pride. . 


Pref, umption 


INDEX. 
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Prefumption conſidered in ſeveral re- ftinguiſh'd, (46.) How private per- 


ſpects, 360. In reſpet of God, 
361. In reſpe&of Nature, the Ce- 
leſtial and Terreſtrial Bodies, 364. 
In reſpect of the other Animals, 
263. In 7 of Man himſelf, 
370. Three degrees of humane Pre- 
- ſumption, ibid. Of all Paſſions it 
requires the moſt watchful 423 

| 12 
Prevention, à good Remedy againſt Paſ- 
ſions. . 0 
Pride, the natural Diſeaſe of the Soul, 
156. The principal and formal Cauſe 

of Anger. | is © 207 
Prince, what Proviſion he ought to 
make for the ſecurity of his Perſon 
and Government, and how he ſhould 
adminiſter. See Polity. What Ver- 
tues are in a particular manner 
. neceſſary to him, 14 *. Kc. A 
Prince ought not to truſt the Helm 
of Government to any other. 67 * 
Princes, Sovereign, their Manners 
and Diſpoſitions, 447. Their Mi- 
ſeries and Inconveniences, 443. In 
the diſcharge of their Office, 449. 
In the Pleaſures and Actions of their 
Life, 450. In their Marriage, 451. 
In being depriv'd of the Emulations 
of Converſation, 452. In their in- 
capacity to travel and ſee the World, 
453. In being ſhut out from all 
ſincere Friendſhip -w_ mutual So- 
ciety, In being kept in igno- 

, _—_ 5 FN In being leſs Maſters 
of their own Wills than any other 
Perſons, 456. In an unfortuuate 
end, 458. The Duty of Princes to 
their People. * 
Principles, natural, the general Alte- 
ration and Corruption of em. (29.2 
Private differences confider'd. 146 * 
Private Life, why leſs exact than a 
Domeſtick or Pablick Life, 477. 
Why it is eaſter, 479. Private and 
Yublick Capacity to be carefully di- 


ſons ſhould behave in the diviſions 
of a State. 140 * 
Probity deſcrib d, (52,) (53.) Not to 
be confounded with Piety, (129.) 
It ought to go along with ic. (134) 
Profeſſions, diſtinctions of Men taken 
irom their Profeſſions. 475 
Promiſes conſidered as to the Matter 
and Manner, 131, 182 * 
Property. à Lite ot diſtin& Properties 
compar'd with a Life in common, 


| 48 
Proſperity and Adverſity, which the Be 
der to govern, (147.) General In- 
ſtructions how to behave in Proſpe- 
rity, (IF1.) Proſperity deſcrid'd, 
with Advice upon it. . 
Prudent management of Buſineſs Di- 
rections for it, (192.) Requiring 
Knowledge of Men and things, (ibid.) 
juſt valuation of them, (193.) A 
wiſe Choice, (196,) (197.) Con- 
ſultation of Friends, (1 — Mode- 
ration between Fear and Aſſurance, 
— The laying hold on Occa- 
ions, (202.) Induftry and For- 


tune, (204.) Diſcretion. 


(205) 
: (206. 
Prudence, its Excellence, 2 *. Defi- 
nition, ibid. *Tis Univerſal, ibid. 
Difficult, ibid. Obſcure, * *Tis 
more the effect of Study than any 
other Vertue, 60 *. Prudence di- 
ſtinguiſh'd in ſeveral reſpetts, 7. 
Prudence in Government. See Po- 
_ buy. Prudence with reſpect to the 
many accidents of Life, both in a 
Prince and 1n private Perſons, 113, 


Cc. . e 
Publick, Government. See Govern- 
ment. | 
Publ ick Life. See Private, 
Publick ſpirited Perſons muſt be diſ- 
| | 1 
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Rarity whets the Will. 
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2 
Qualities and Defects of Humane Na- 


ture deſcrib'd. 238, Ce. 
Quotation of Books a vulgar Folly. 322 


R. 


Raſhneſs the effect of Anger. 
Ratiocination deſcribd. 
Reaſon, its dominion over the ſenſual 
Part, the Foundation of all 27525 
14 
Reaſon Univerſal, its Dictates. 2 


_ Reajon deſcrib'd, 129. Whether Brutes 


partake of it, 249, Cc. and 264, 
c. Whether Reaſon be any real be- 
nefit to Men. 27 
Rebellion deſcrib'd. 125 * 
Religions various, ($3.) But all agree 
in ſome general Points, (88,) ($9. ) 
And differ in others peculiar to 
themſelves, (102.) The latter Re- 
ligions are built upon the former 
and the more ancient, (103.) All 


Religions are uncouth to Nature, 


(104.) Reaſon good they ſhould be 
ſo, ( 156.) Why they ought not to 
be receiv'd by humane means, (ibid.) 
But yet ſo they are, (ibid.) The 
difference between true and falſe 
Religion, (I 15.) an Introduction to 
the deſcription of true Religion, 
(119.) Some deſcriptions of Re- 
ligion. L 20) 


Religion; the Divine Origin of it vin- 


dicated. (110,) (111,) (112,) Cc. 
Reminiſcence an Operation of the Ima- 
ginative Faculty. 


119 
Repentance, whether all Sm begets Re - 


pentance, (76.) Repentance de- 
ſcrib d. 
Reproof, Truth and Freedom in it. 
; | 18 F * 

Reputation, a vanity of concern for ir. 


294 
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78) 


Reſervedneſs highly requiſite in a Prince, 
; 20*, 21 * 
Retirement. See Solitude. 
Rewards, how a Prince ſhould behave 
in the diſtribution of them. 80 * 
Revenge, the Nature and Properties of 
it, 217. "Tis a. cowardly effemi- 
nate Paſſion, 217. Troubleſome 
and reſtleſs, 218. Full of Injuſtice, 
218, 219. Dangerous, 219. Its 
difference from Cruelty, 220. Re- 
medies againſt Revenge. 1* 
Riches, refuſal of em, Vicious as well 
as Avarice, 195. Several Confide- 
rations upon Riches and Poverty, 
Fiz. The true Mean between the 
immoderate Deſire, and the con- 
tempt of Riches. 163 * 


8. 


Sacrifices, their Nature and Intention, 
12, 112. The Foundation of them, 
(co) A Diſquiſition whether Sa- 
crifices are -of hamane Invention , 
15 91, Oc. 
Science: that fall properly under the 
Underſtanding Faculty, 118. Un- 
der the memory, ibid. Under the 
Imagination. ib ia. 
Secrets, keeping them, conſider d, 184. 
The Difficulties that attend it are a 
mighty check to inquiſitive Tempers, 
ibid. (oc. 5 . 
Sedition deſcrib'd, 132 *. And pro- 
vided againſt. 133 * 
Self; Knowledge of one's Self diretted 
by univerſal Reaſon, 2. It leads 
to Divine Wiſdom, 5. (2) It di- 
ſpoſes Men to be Wiſe, 6. The in- 
conveniencies of the want of it, 8. 
Four falſe means of artaining it, 
10. The true ones, 12. (2) Knows 
| letge of one's ſelf neceſſary in or- 
der to fix their profeſſion, (34.) 
Juſtice to one's ſelf drawn up in 
nine Heads, 153. Ce. See Fuſtice. 


Self- | 


129 
Self- Murder, a Diſquiſition Rs it, 
ö (236,) oc. 
Senſation, faculty of it, diftinguiſh'd 
from the Soul, 76. Wherein it 
conſiſts, ibid. Senſation an Argu- 
ment of the Immateriality of the 


Soul. 101 
Senſes are the moſt exalted and noble 


Parts of the Body, 80. Of what 


Conſequence they are to us, ibid. 
Their number in Nature uncertain, 
381. That of five ſufficient for con- 
veying Knowledge to us, 84. A 
Compariſon of the Senſes, ibid. The 
weakneſs and uncertainty of them, 
85. The mutualDeceits of the Mind 
and Senſes, 85, 87. Senſes com- 
mon to us and Brutes, 879. An 
Argument drawn from thence, that 


Brutes partake of Knowledge, ibid. 


*Tis hard to truſt our Senſes, ibid. 
What dependance may be had upon 
their Evidence, 89. Whence the 

Errors proceed that are charged up- 

on the deceivableneſs of the Senſes, 

97. All our Knowledge does not 

depend upon our Senſes. 97, 124, 

| 125, 126, Ce. 

Senſitive. Soul, its Sufficiency or Na- 
tive Aptitude, 62. Six Things re- 
quiſite for its Exerciſe. | 


Senſory, common, deſcribd. 80 


Senſual. ty leſs vicious than Ambition, 


179. Tis ſtrong naturally and 
common, 197. Whence the ſname 


of it, 198. Tis vicious not in it 
ſelf, but by the inordinacy betrayed 


into by it. 00 


Servant. See Maſters, 


Servants, three ſorts of em, 117. 
Slaves, Attendants and Work men, 


267, 268 . Their reſpective Du- 
ties to their Maſters. 269 * 
Servitude, Conſiderations upon Li- 
berty and Servitude. _. 493 
Severity, a better Fence of Govern- 
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Self Love, tlie worſt of all Paſſions. 
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ment than Eaſineſs, 64 *. *Tis of 
uſe for acquiring and preſerving Au- 
thority, ibid. How to 13 it. 
Shame, no Argument againſt going 
naked, 46. Shame ot Senſuality, 
whence. 193 
Sickneſs. See Health. 
Sickneſs, confiderations to mitigate 
the weight of it, 201 *. *Tis ne- 
ceſſary and natural, 301, 302 *. 
Affects only the Body, 302 *. And 
heighthens the conſequent Pleaſure 
of Recovery, 303 *. Several ex- 
amples of Patience under Sickneſs. 


| 04.” 
Siabt compared with Hearing and 
Speech. 102 


Sincerity. See Integrity. | 

Slaves, the uſe of them univerſal, but 
unnatural, 437. Several ſorts of 
Slavery, 438. The Cauſe of it, 
ibid. The cruel] uſage of Slaves, 
439. How they came to leſſen, 
440. And the Poor to increaſe, 441. 
And then to return to Servitude.:b:d. 

Sobriety no exalted Vertue, 248 *. 
But it deſerves our good 1 

0 | ibid. 

Soldier. See Military Life. 

Soldiers, See Army. 

Solitude compared with a Life of com- 
pany and Buſineſs. 430 

Soveraign Power. See Power, 

Smveraign Princes. See Princes. 

Soul of Man confidered in general, 
45. Its Definition, ibid, Its Na- 
ture, 48. Its Faculties and Ope- 
rations, Fi. Its Unity, 52. Its 
Origine, 56. Its entrance into the 
Body, 58. Its Refidence and the 
manner of it, 60. Its Seat, 61. 
Its Sufficiency or native Aptitudes, 
ibid. Its ſeparation, natural, from 
the Body by Death, 63. Its ſuper- 


natu al ſeparation by Raptures, 68. 
Three different Kinds or Degrees of 
Souls, 66. More particular Conſi- 

l derations 
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derations of the Soul, 74, Cre. See fion. e 
Intellectual and Mind. — By what Swaddling Cloths, not naturally necel- 
Method the Soul attains to the ſary. 242 
Knowledge of things, 123. The Subſidies extraordinary levied upon 
different ſorts of Souls reduced to the Subject, upon what Conditions- 
three Claſſes, 132. A particular 45 * Ce. 
Deicription of the Nature and Qua- Subject. See Affection. 
lities of the Soul, 133. Tis a per- Subtlety, what ſort of it is 'warrantable 
petual Agent, ibid. An univerſal and neceſſary in a Prince. 20 * 
Agent, 134. A ready quick Agent, Superior and Interior,a Table of the di- 
135. Its Imployment, 135. Its ſtinctions of Men upon thatScore 403 
flexible in ant way of working, Sufperſt itious Perſons deſcribd. 357 
137. And the Cauſes of it, 140. Superſtition deſcrib'd, (116.) It is 
The propoſed End of that its anxi- natural, (117.) Common, (ibid.) 
ous purſuit, viz. Truth and Inven- Cheriſhed by Reaſon and Policy, } 


tion, 142, 144. The neceſſity of (118) 
reſtraining the Soul, 149. It hath Supreme Power ſubdiyided. 404 
its Defects and Diſeaſes as well as 1 
the Body, 151. The External 1. 
Cauſes of which are the unfavour- 
able Temperamenc of the Body, Temper. See Eaſineſs. 
prejudicial Opinions and Paſſions, Temper, evenneſs of it in Proſperi 
If, 152-153. © But its Internal and Adverſity. (147 
- natural Diſeaſe is Pride and Pre- Temperament. See Brain. 
ſumption. | 155 Temperance, the true State of it, (138.) 


Souls, three Sorts or D of Souls The general Idea of Temperance, 
in the World, 395. Largeneſs of 9335 *. Temperance conſider d in 
Soul recommended. (30) particular with reſpect to its r 


Speaking, temperance in it conſidere Objects. 337, Cc. hi 
361 * Thoughts, the vanity of it. 292 
Speech, compared with aht and Hear · Tongue, good or bad, the important 
ing, 102. The Power of it, 104. Con A e em. 106 
Its Correſpondence with Hearing, Town Life compar'd with a Country | 
108. Speech common to Men aud Life. 487 
Beaſts. 244, 245 Tranquility of Mind, the Crown and 
Species Senſibles, deſcrib'd. 77 Glory of wiſdom, (250.) What is 
Spri;htly Soul expoſes a Man to great meant by it, ibid. How to attain 
dangers. 145 (251 


Subjeels, their Duty to their Prince, Tranſmigration of Souls examin d. 7L 
conſiſts in Honour and Reverence, Tranſport. See Extaſie. 
Obedience, and a hearty Defire of Treaſonable Practices, thoſe who make 
his Proſperity, 273 *. The Caſe of a loud buſtle of Loyalty and Fide- 
their Obedience to wicked Perſons, lity, moſt liable to em. 127 * || 
diſcuſs d. 275 Treaſure, a neceſſary Proviſion for 2 

Study, an ny ane and ſuperficial Prince, 46 *. The proper methods 
way of it, 245 *, Preſcriptions for to raiſe it, 47 *, Cc. How to im- | 


- reforming it. 245 , Ce. ployit, 52*. Treaſurein Reſerve, * 
Stupidity a ſort of Remedy againſt Fa- 53 = o_ to preſerye it, 54 : a 
| Ireth | 


** 
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uh the end of the anxious purſuit 
of the Soul, but not attaable, 
142. The Excellerce of Truth in 
adviſing and reproving, 185 *, Its 
uſefulneſs, ibid, The rarity and 
difficulty of it, 186*. Eight Rules 


for it. ibid. 


Tu: or and Governours, their Duty, 
2317. A Tutor ought to put his 
pupil upon Diſcourſe, and giving 
his own Sentiments, 250%. To 
train him up co a becoming Curio- 
fity of knowing, 252 *. To frame 
his Mind after the Model of univer- 
ſal Nature, 253. And to teacb 
him not to feceive Opinions upon 
ma: 5 Bag 
Tranny ex pos d. 68 * 
T,ranny defined, 125 *. The Reme- 
dies againſt it, are, keeping the 
abſolute Power out of King's Hands 


at firft, and Submiſſion when they 


have got it, 135*, The Cafe of 


Obedience to Tyrants ſtated and 


diſcuſs d. 276, Ge. 
| . 


Valor, a neceſſary Virtue in a Prince. 


| = 29 * 
Vanity, the moſt eſſential Quality of 
Human Nature, 291. Vanity of 
Thoughts, 292. Vain concern 
for Futurity, 293. Vain concern 
for the Opinion of the World. 294. 
Vanity the frequent Cauſe of Com- 
motions of the Mind, 295. Vanity 
in Viſits and matters of Civility, 
296. Vanity the Cauſe of publick 
Commotions, 299. Vain Notions 
of Happineſs and Content. 299, 
co 

Vegetative Soul, its ſufficiency or — 


tive Aptitude, 62. Its ſubaltern 
Faculties, viz. Nutritive, Growing, 


Generative. , 75 
Vertue, whether common to Men and 
Brutes, 258. The variety of Ver- 
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tues owing not to Nature but For- 
tune and Providence, 327. Stanch 
Vertue the beſt Remedy againſt the 
Paſſions, (I 1.) Falſe appearances 
of Vertue, (48.) Whether acquir'd 
Vertue or natural Goodneſs is pre- 
ferable, (68.) Vertue the moſt 


effectual Qualification for bearing 


Adverſity, (157.) Vertues pecu- 
liarly proper for a Prince. 12, Cc.“ 


Vicious Diſpoſition, natural, how to 


be cured. (66) 


Viſus, the Vanity and Impertinencies 


Of- 


Underſtandirg, its three principal 


fices, 118. The Sciences that fall 
properly under it, ibid. Its Pro- 
perties and the manner of its Ope- 
rations, 119. Iis the Employ- 


ment of the Soul, 122, 123. Its 


univerſal extent, ibid. It gives 
many inſtances of the Weakneſs 
and Miſery of Man. 342 


Unity of the Soul vindicated, 52 
Vulgar Error. See Error. 


W. 


4r, when to be ingaced in, 81f, 
847. What a juſt War is, 82 *. 
I Vo Conditions of offenſive War, 
937. How War is to be carried on, 


86 *. And upon what Conditions 
an end put to it, 109 *. Sec Army, 
General, —— Civil Wars confider'd. 

| 137* 


Weakneſs of Judgment a cauſe of An- 


ger. | BOP 


Weakneſs of Man in defiring and chooſ- 


ing, 301. In uſing and injoying, 
302. Weakneſs with regard to Good 
and Evil, 204. In the practice of 
Vertue and Vice, ibid. In Politicks, 
30s. In Juſtice, 337. In re ation 


to Truth, 309. His Weakneſs diſ- 


cover'd by Religion, 311. Parti- 
cularly by the uſe of Sacrifices, 312. 
By the Sacraments, Repentance in- 

zoin'd, Cc. 


_—_—_ . 
join'd, c. 315, 315, His Weak- Wiſdom, Men diſpos'd to it by the 


neſs in Evil as well as Good, 317. 
In Reproofs and Denials, 319. In 
falſe Suſpicions and Accuſations , 
ibid. In Niceneſs and Affectation, 
321. In conſulting Books, 322. In 
not bearing Extremes, ibid. Nor 
ſudden Accidents. 323 
Weapons, natural, common to Man 


and Beaſt, | 244 
Wezpinz not peculiar to Man. 243 
Wickedneſs conſider'd, (74.) Three 


ſorts of wicked Men compar'd. (75. ) 

| : (77) 

Wife, how far ſhe is ſubje& to her 
Husband, 421. Her Duty, no * 

s | Cs 

Will, Its pre-eminence above the other 
Faculties, 163. Its different way 


knowledge of themſelves, 6. By 
Exemption from vulgar Error and 


Paſſions, (1.) By an entt:e liber-} 


ty of the Mind, (13-) Integrity 
the firſt Point of Wiſdom, 47. 
Fixing a particular End. the ſe- 
cond, (82._) study of Piety the 
firſt At of Wiſdom, (897 ) Re- 
gulation of Pleaſures a conſiderable 
effect of it, ( 134.) The firſt fruit 
of Wiſdom, is living in a conſtant 
readineſs for Death, (205._) Main- 
taining an uninterrupted Tranqui- 
lity of Spirit, the Crown and 
Glory ot Wiſdom, (250. The 
wide difference between Wiſdom 
and Learning, 237 *. They are 
ſeldom found together. 240 * 


| 
| 
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of Operation from that of the Un- Worſbip, acts of, a proof of human 


derſtanding, 164. Three things 
that ſtimulate the Will, 165. The 
Will hath many Sources of Miſery, 
352. The Liberty of the Will 


muſt be preſerved, (38.) Of the 


determination of the Will in indit- 
ferent Caſes (198) 


Mill. Good-Will of Subjects a neceſ- 
ſary Pillar of Government, 60 *. 
Tis acquir'd principally by Gentle- 
nels, 61 *. 
and Liberality. 


Beneficence, 62 *. 
63 * 


Impotence. 312 


Touth compared with old Age, 284. 
the Vices peculiar to it. 285 
| 5 


ment. 
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Zea! in eſpouſing the Concerns of if 
others, cenſur d, ( 41-4 It infects 
the Mind, and corrupts the Judg- 
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BOOKS newly Printed for R.Bonwicke at the Red Lyon in St. paul? 
Church-yard, W. Freeman, Tim. Goodwin, Mat. Wotton, 
J. Walthoe, and Benj. Tooke, near Temple-Bar, in the Temple- 
Cloyſters, and againſt St. Dunſtan' Church in Fleet-ſtreet, John 

Nicholſon in Little Brittain, Sam. Manſhip iz Cornhill, and 
Richard Parker, and Ralph Smith under the Piazzas of the 
Royal Exchange. | 


A Compleat Hiſtory of England, with the Lives of all the 


Kings and Queens thereof, from the Earlieſt Account 


of Time, to the Death of his late Majeſty King Milliam 
III. containing a faithful Relation of all Affairs of State, Eccle- 
ſiaſtical and Civil. The whole Illuſt rated with large and uſeful 
Notes, taken from divers Manuſcripts, and good Authors; and 
the Effigies of the Kings and Queens from the Originals, En- 
graven by the beſt Maſters: In Three Volumes in Folio; with 
Alphabetical Indexes to each Volume. 

The Firſt Vol. Beginning with the Hiſtory of Brittain to 
William the Conqueror; by Mr. John Milton. 2. From the 
Conqueſt to the End of King Edward III. by Samuel Daniel, Eſq; 
3. The Reigns of King Richard II. K. Henry IV*b» Vih. and 
VIX. all new writ in Mr. Daniel's Method. 4. The Reign of 


King Edward IV. by John Habbington Eſq, 5. The Lives of 


King Edward V. and Richard III. by Sir Thomas Moor; newly 
Tranſlated from the Original Latin. 6. The Life of Richard 
III. by George Buck, Eſq; 7. The Life of King Henry VII. 

by Francis Lord Bacon. | 
Vol. II. Containing, r. The Life of King Henry VIII. Writ- 
ten by the Right Honourable Edward Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury. 2. The Life of Edward VI. by Sir John Hayward. 3. 
The Life of Queen Mary, written in Latin by Francis Godwin, 
Lord Biſhop of Hereford, newly Tranſlated into Engliſh, by Mr. 
John Hughs. 4. The Hiſtory of Queen Elizabeth, Written 
in Latin, by William Cambden, Eſq; Clarenceux, King at Arms; 
newly done into Engliſh. 5. The Annals of King James I. by 
the ſaid Mr, Cambden. 6. The Hiſtory of King James I. by 
Arthur Willſon, Ce 
Vol. III. Containing, 1. The Hiſtory and Life of King 
Charles I. 2. Of King Charles II. 3. Of King James II. 4. 
| | Of 
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Of King William and Queen Mary. 5. Of King William III. It. 
All this laſt Vol. new writ by a Learned and.Impartial Hand. 

Price of the Three Volumes 41. ir 
The Roman Hiſtory in 4 Volumes. in 8. Compleat, viz, P 
Vol. I. From the building of the City, to the perfect Settlement Im 
of the Empire by Auguſtus Ceſar, containing the ſpace of 727 Ib. 
Years, deſigned as well for the underſtanding of the Roman I. 
Authors, as the Roman Affairs. The Sixth Edition. Fac 
Vol. II. From the Settlement of the Empire by Auguſtus Cæſar, ] to 
to the Removal of the Imperial Seat by Conſtantine the Great, I p- 
containing the ſpace of 355 Years. The Fourth Edition. Both || C! 
Written for the uſe of His Highneſs the Duke of Gloceſter; by  T 
Lawrence Eachard, A.M. Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain A 
to the Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop of that Dioceſs. th 
Vol. III. From the Removal of the Imperial Seat by Conſtar- | ny 
tine the Great, to the taking of Rome by Odoacer, K. of the || ve 
Heruli; and the Ruin of the Empire in the Weſt, and from the | 2 - 
Ruin of the Weſtern Empire to its Reſtitution by Charlemaine, || ge 

containing the ſpace of 474 Years. | | 
Vol. IV. From the Reſtitution of the Weſtern Empire by | Co 
Charlemaine, to the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks, con- | fo! 
taining the ſpace of 653 Years, and perfecting that Work; Janc 
this 3d. and 4th. Vol. are by another Hand. Price of the whole wit 
Four Volumes. One Pound. 8 a 
Charren of Wiſdom; in Three Books Compleat; done into Jing 
Engliſh from the neweſt French Edition; by Dr. Stanhope, now 
Dean of Canterbury. The Second Edition; to which is added, 
a large and uſeful dex to the whole, in 2 Vols. in 8 vo. Pr. 12 5. 
The Life and Adventures of Guſman d' Alfrage; or the Spaniſb 
Rogue, newly done into Engliſh from the Original lately print- 
at Antwerp, and Illuſtrated with about Twenty new and curious 
Cuts, deſigned by Bont ats of Antwerp; to which is added the 

Spaniſh Bawd in 2 Vol. in 8vo. Price 125, | 

ACompleat Body of Chyrurgical Operations, containing the whole 

Practice of Surgery, with Obſervations and Remarks on each 
Caſe, among which are inſerted, The ſeveral Ways of delivering ti 
Women in natural and unnatural Labeurs, The whole illuſtrated 
with Copper Plates, explaining the ſeveral Bandages, Sutures, 
and divers uſeful Toftruments, By M. De La FVargetion, M. - 
and 
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I and Intendant of the Royal Hoſpitals about Paris. The Second Edi- 
J. | tion, faithfully done into Engliſh in 8vo. Price 6 5. | l 
d. The Compleat Surgeon; or the whole Art of Surgery explain'd 
in a moſt familiar Method, containing an exact Account of its 
z. | Principles and ſeveral Parts, viz. of the Bones, Muſcles, Tu- 
it | mours, Ulcers and Wounds, ſimple and complicated, or thoſe 
7 | by Gun-ſhot; as alſo of Venereal Diſeaſes; the Scurvy Fractures, 
an | Luxations, and all Sorts of Chirurgical Operations; to which is 
I added, a Chirurgical Diſpenſatory ; ſhewing the Manner how 
to prepare all ſuch Medicines as are neceſſary for a Surgeon, and 
it, particularly the Mercurial Panace æ. Written in French by M. Le 
th Þ Clerk, Phyfician in Ordinary to the French King, and faithfully 
by | Tranſlated into Engliſh. The Fourth Edition enlarged by the 
in | Author, with the excellent Method of preparing the Brain; by 
that dextrousand learned Anatomiſt M. Duncan; and with ma- 
an- | ny Judicious Remarks, and new Chirurgical Machines of the In- 
he vention of the Ingenious and Skilful Mr. Arnaud in 12v0. Price 
he 25. 6d. With his Diſcourſe of Bandages, Price both Bound to- 
ne, | gether, 45. 64. P 
The whole Critical Works of Mon ſieur Rapin, in 2 Vol. Vol. I. 
by | Containing, 1. A Compariſon between Demoſthenes and Cicero, 
n- | for Eloquence. 2. Homer and Virgil, for Poetry. 3. Thucidides 
k ; fand Livy, for Hiſtory, 4. Plato and Ariſtotle, for Philoſophy ; 
ole with the Opinions of the Wiſe Men of all Ages, upon their Do- 
&rine and different Adventures of their Seats. Vol. II. Contain- 
ito Jing, 1. His Reflections on Eloquence in general, and particular- 
ow ly on that of the Bar and Pulpit. 2. His Reflections on Ar:/torles 
ed, Treatiſe of Poeſie. With a large Preface by Mr. mer. 3. His 
2 5. Reflections upon Hiſtory. 4. Upon Philoſophy in general. 5. 
Upon Logick. 6. Upon Morality. 7. Upon Phyſicks. 8. Up- 
on Metaphyſicks. 9. Upon the Uſe of Philoſophy in Religion: 
newly Tranſlated into Engliſh by ſeveral Hands, in two Volumes, 
8vo. Price 125. | | 4 
Titi Livij Patavini Hiſtoriarum decades que ſut er ſunt; Juxta 


jole Editionem Grenovinam diligenter recenſit e. Lemmatibus Hiſtoricss 
* 2 * . : „ Fg 
ach Ed Paginarum oras ornate atque Indice Rerum uberimmo perinde ac 


tiliſſumo locupletare. Adjiciuntur tabulæ Geographicæ Hiſtoriam 
domanam egregiè illuſtrantes, In 2 Vol. in $8vo. Price 135. 


res, | The Anatomy of Human Bodies, improv'd according to the Circu- 
| lation 
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| tion of the Blood, and all the modern Diſcoveries publickly demon- 

ſtrated at the Theatre in the Royal Garden at Paris, by Monſieur 
Dionis, chief Surgeon to the late Dauphineſs and to the preſent Dut- 
cheſs of Burgund); Tranſlated from the Third Edition Corrected, and 
Enlarged by the Author; with an ample Diſſertation upon the Na- 
ture of Generation, and ſeveral new Syſtems, with Figures of all the 
Parts of the Body, and an uſeful Index of Principal Matters. 

A Collection of Voyages undertaken by the Dutch Eaſt-India Com: 
pany, for the Improvement of Trade and Navigation, containing an 
Account of ſeveral Attempts to find out the North-Eaſt Paſſage, and 
their Diſcoveries in the Eaſ?- Indies and the South Seas ; together 
with an Hiſtorical Introduction, giving an Account of the Rite, E- 
ſtabliſhment and Progreſs of that great Body. Tranſlated into Engliſh 
and illuſtrated with ſeveral Charts. 

' Three Tears Travels from Muſcow, over Land to China, through 
Great Uſtiga, Siriania, Permia, Sibiria, Dasur, Great Tartary, 8c. 
ro Peking, containing an exact and particular Deſcription ot the 
Extent and Limits of thoſe Countries, and the Cuſtoms of the bar- | 

barous Inhabitants, with reference to their Religion, Government, 
” Marriages, daily Imployments, Habits, Habitations, Diet, Death, 
Funerals, &c. Written by his Excellency E. 75brant 1des, Embaſſador 
from the Czar of Maſcovy to the Emperor of China; illuſtrated with 
a large Map of the Countries, drawn by the Ambaſſador upon his 
Journey; and many curious Cuts; to which is added an Accurate 
Deſcription of China, writ by a Chineſe, in Quarto. 

Ai ſons Voyage to Italy: The Second Edition in 2 Vol. Compleat ; 
illuſtrated with many Cuts, in 829. Price 125. 
| Ellis on the 39 Articles in Engliſh, in 1290. | 
3 A New Voyage to the Levant. Written in Fr. by Monſ. Du Mont; 
done into Engliſh and illuſtrated with Cuts. The 4th. Edition, in $0, 

The Life and Adventures of Laxarillo de Tormes, the untortunate 

Spaniard; newly done into Engliſh, from a new Edition lately Prin- 
red at Bruſſels, in 2 Parts, and illuſtrated with about 20 curious 
Copper Cuts, deſigned . of Bruſſels, in 1 Vol. 1290, Pr. 35, 


Advertiſement, There is nom Hing in the Preſs, and P. inted for the ſame Perſons, 


A new Edition of Guz:lim's Heraldry 3 Corrected throughout, and improv'd 
with very many uſeful Additions to this time, to make it the moſt uſeful Book 
in this Kind yet Extant in any Language, and very many Cuts; Propoſals at 
large may be had of any of the Perſons above. | 
Alſo there is preparing for the Preſs, a new Edition of the Gentleman's Re. 
creations in Folio, formerly P: bliſhed by Mr. BIo , but now carefully Cor- 
reed throughout, with large Additions in every Part, by ſeveral Hands. To 
which is added, a C ompleat Body of the Game Ferrefl, and Chace laws as 
they now ſtand Illuſtrated with about 100 Copper Cuts, and ſeyeral Hundred 


Wooden Cuts, in a large Folio. 
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